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Art L — 1 SoTne eomideratttms on the Pohtical otate of the inter^ 
mediate countries between Perna and India , with reference to 
the preset of Russta marching an Army through them* By 
E Sterhngy Bengal Chotl Service London* 1850 

2 The Astatic Journal third senes VoL III London 1844 

3 Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khxva^ By Captcan 
James Abbott, Bengal Artillery London* 1843 

4 Letters and Journals of Captain Arthyr ConoBy, Bengal Car 

vahry, on a Special Mlfstm to Kokundytn ^1840-1841 {h.S.) 

In the month of June, 1828, Mr Edward Sterling, of the 
Bengal Civil Serviee, being then at Teherip, and about to 
return to India by Khoraasan and Affghamstan, received a let- 
ter from Sir John McDonald, our Envoy at the Persian Court, 
suggesting to him, that he should lose no opportunity, m the 
course of ms journey, of obtaining information concerning “ the 

* condition, cambilities, i^d miht^ features of those countries, 
' by which an European why fromth® ijfipth or west could pene- 
' trate to India.” "The only't»cu^»l^ continued the Envoj, 
" by which a Russian army could attempt the invasion of India, 
‘ are — Ist, that which bee through the heart of Khorassan by 
^ Meshed, Tlirbat-i-Hyderi, Herat, Candahar and Cabul to the 
‘ Attock , 2n^,tliat which proceeds ^mBokhara by Balkh and 

* the Hmdu-Kdsh to Cabi^** Mr Sterling returned to Ii»iia 
and collected on the journey what information he could he saw 
much, and he heard more , and, although m these days it appears 
to us scanty m the extreme, the sum total, twenty years ago, 
was by no means meagre or contemptible. Such as it was, on 
his return to Bengal, he offered it to Covemment, but Govern- 
ment would have nothing to say either to Mr Sterling or his 
information. Lord WilEam Bentmck had no fear of a Busaian 
invasion, and thought that, whilst there was work enough 
him to do in Hmdustan, he had no need to cut out for himself 
new troubles and anxieties, by exploring in imajopnation the 
snowy summits of the Hindu-Kdsh, or tracking the sandy de- 
serts of MSrv 

But the whirligig of time brings m its revenges.” Before 
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the expiration of ten yeara the retribution was complete. The 
frigid apalJiy of 1828 was amply revenged bv tne feverish 
excitement of 1838 The successor of Lord Willmm Bentmck 
was troubled by somethum more than a dream of mvasion by ho(k 
the routes indicated by Sir John McDonald , and every scrap 
of information, relating to the countries of Central Asia, was 
received with gratitude, and hoarded with care. ConoUy, Bumes, 
and others, Md, by this tune, penetrated into Affghanistan 
from the northern countries, and accumulated piles of informa- 
tion, beside which Mr Sterbng’s labours were mere mole-hills , 
and the tables of the GovemoivGeneral and his Secretaries 
were loaded with printed books, manuscript reports, and elabo- 
rate maps of the temtones lying between the Caspian and the 
Indus. During four or five unquiet restless years, but httle 
was thought of in India beyond the great events which were 

C ing in Central Asia , and now m 1850, if we have not re- 
ed into the old apathy of 1830, the mterest, with which we 
at present contemplate these countries, is derived rather from the 
recollection of the past, than the thought of the present, or the 
prospect of the future. 

Still we do not think it will be altogether improfitable even 
at the present time to devote a few pages of this journal to 
some account of a portion of that tract of country, over which it 
was once thought a Bussian army might advance, and by which 
at one time was contemplated the despatch of a Bntien army 
We are not about to write of the Herat route, but of the pas- 
sage along the countries beyond the Hmdu-Kfish waterea by 
the Mdrghdb and the Oxus. But we are entirely of opinion 
with Eldred Pottinger, and, mdeed, with almost all competent 
authontieB,that it is by the Herat route, and by that only, that the 
advance of a formidable European army is ever to be eenous- 
ly apprehended. “ Herat,” said Pottmger, m a report drawn up 
by him for Government, when at Calcutta m the hot weather of 
1840, “ 18 situated at the extremity, or rather the passable point 
' for heavy artillery, of the range of mountains, which bounds 
* the whole of our northern frontier, as frr as Assam , and at no 
* other point coidd the materiel of an European army force its 
* way across, m the presence of an active enemy AJl the 
‘ great roads leading on India converge m the Herat territory , 

* and none of them could be used, unless Herat be previously 
* reduced. From Cabul to Herat are many points where un- 
* encumbered troops may pass the range, but the artillery must 
* be of the lightest description , all the provisions must oe car- 
* ned , and, 2 successful, they must draw their supplies from 
* the northern side of the mountains. If Herat were in the 
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* bands of the opposers of this movement, it would be a most 

* dan^rouB attempt , as a force from thence could always act 

* against the Ime of eommumcation to the rear of the mvading 
‘ army , — Balkh, which is the best pomt as a base, being only 

* the same marc^n^ distance from Herat that it is i^m CabuL* 
From no part of this do we see any reason to dissent. Alex- 
ander climbed the Hmdu-Kiish from the northward, and de- 
scended mto the plains of Afghanistan but Alexander had 
no artillery General Harlan, whom his American friends 
modestly compare with the ** Macedonian madman,” scaled the 
Paropamisan range from the southward, and earned artillery with 
him , but of the number and weight of his guns we are not clearly 
informed We confess that the scantmess of our information upon 
this head is greatly to be deplored. It matters httle what Alexan- 
der did, in days when artfllery was not General Harlan, we 
are told, cross^ from Cabul to Balkh m 1838-39, with a tram 
of artillery, and demonstrated the facility of the route “ By 

* my late expedition mto Tartary,” he says, from Cabul 

* to Balkh, m 1838-39, an enterpnse of great ma^itude was 

* accomphshed. Commanding a division of the Cabul army, 
‘ and accompamed by a tram of artillery, that stupendous 
‘ range of mountains, the Indian Caucasus, was crossed through 

* the Faropamisus. The mflitary topography and resources of 
‘ the ooimtry were practically tested Impediments, which 
‘ were supposed to present insurmountable obstacles to the 

* passage of an army, proved to be difficulties readdy van- 

* qmshed by labour and perseverance — and the practicability 
‘ of mvading India from the north no longer doubtful”* 
In another place, the Doctor-General says — “ I escorted a 

* caravan mto Balkh, or rather a caravan was allowed to ac- 

* company my division, when proceeding in the campaign against 

* Kdnddz m 1838-39 It was made up of 1,600 cameu and 600 

* pack-horses. We crossed the Paropamisus, vA Bamian, Ruf, 

* and Durrah-i-Esuff, debouching upon Muzar ” His eulogist, 
in the United States Gazette^ says for him — Among the most 
‘ extraordmary events of General Harlan’s career was his pas- 
' sage of the Indian Caucasus in 1838-39, m command of a di- 

* vision of the Cabul army, and accompanied by a tram of 

* artillery We view this expedition as an incident altogether 

* unique since the penod of ^exander’s conquests. With this 

* promment exception, no Christian Chief of European descent 
^ ever penetrated so for mto the interior of Central Asia under 

* What has become of General Harlan, and what has become of hia promised 

" Perstmal NarratiTe of eighteen years' residence In Aaim" which was annoimced 
eighteen years ago as **i]i proparatiou for the press 7" 
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* oircunuitaiioefl bo peculiar as characterize General Harlan’s en*^ 

* terpnae^ and we relinquish the palm of antecedent honour to 

* the Macedonian hero ^ne.” A curious paeea^e, to Baj the 
least of it I The writer would eeem to be oi opinion that Alex- 
ander crossed the Caucasus with a tram of artillery, and that he 
was a Christian Chief or, why are we told that Harlan’s pas- 
sa^ with a tram of artillery was unique smce Alexander's tune, 
aim that no Chrutitan Chief, except Alexander, had ever penetrat- 
ed so ^ mto Central Asia ? 

That the Hindu-Kdsh is accessible to artillery, we know per- 
fectly well A troop of Bengal horse artillery (the 4th troop drd 
bng^e) marched Cabul to Bamian m the autunm of 

1839, and remained at the latter place until the autumn of the 
following year The road was pronounced by our engmeer 
officers to be impracticable even for light field-pieces , but the 
troop officers determined to persevere, and their perseverance was 
crowned with success. They did not, however, accomplish the 
journey so easily as to encourage them m the bebef, that, if their 
guns had been of larger cahbre and heavier metal, they could 
have overcome the difficulties of the journey Over some part 
of the road, the guns were moved onward by the manual labour 
of the artillery-men and their infantry conuwes. It was behev- 
ed that, being light pieces, they might have been earned on the 
backs of elephants , but even horses were at some pomts wholly im- 
Bemoeahle, the ascent being occasionally at an elevation of 45^ 
It was wifb difficulty that the men working at the drag-ropes 
were enabled to keep their footing An account of this march 
baa been given m an extract from Captam Buckle’s Memoir 
of the Bengal Artillery^ quoted m the 24th Number of this 
journal it is also referred to in Number 28 A more detail- 
ed account of all the operations of the Bamian force, and of 
the countries which it traversed, is to be found m an m- 
terestum and valuable senes of papers, under the title of 
"The Bntish on the Hmdu-Kfish,” originally pubKshed m 
the Bengal Hurharu, and re-pnnted m the Calcutta Monthly 
Journal for 1841, and m Stocquelei^s Memorials of Affghamstan. 
Another senes of papers, under the name of A visit to the Hm- 
du-Kfish” was pubh^ed in the Astatic Journal of 1844 

The wnter of these papers accompamed Lieutenant Sturt 
m 1840, when that galiant and mtelligent young officer was 
employed on the survey of the passes of the Hmdu-KtisL 
Being out on a pleasure excursion, absent on leave from his 
regiment, he seems to have thought more of the picturesque and 
romantic, thsa^ of the military, features of the country over 
which he travelled. The pzx^essional part of the work was left 
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to hiB oojnpaiuon, and we have no doubt that it was done eflfeo- 
tually and welL An elaborate map of the oountrr wae prepared 
by Lieutenant Sturt. Th^ went by Ahrabad, Syghan^ aorose 
the Dundan-i-Shikkun, to Badjgah, Kvd, Heibuk and 
** The road to latter place,” Bays the writer of these papers, 
bordered the nver throughout the whole of the journey, 

* around the bases of the hills, until we approached E^dldm, 

* when the stream rushed with impetuous violence, through a 

* deep cleft of the last of this glonous range, forming a strong 

* defile half a mile m length, and its greatest breadth not a 

* hundred yards. One sm3l or tower, is stationed mid- 

* way, and Bbghtly elevated from the road. In defending the 
^ pass, a mere handful of the troops on the cr^ above, by 
‘ repeatedly hurhng down masses of rocks, woul^ for a tune, 

* stop thejprogress of a hostile army from either direction.” 
The MirWulh of Khtiltim asked Sturt how long it would take our 
troops to cimture his fortress , and Sturt rephed About a quarter 
of an hour r It is remarkable that neither from these travellers, 
nor from the officers of the detachment which spent a year on 
the Hmdu-Ktish, do we learn anything about General Harlan’s 
expedition, though the General, according to his own account, 
only a year beffire, traversed nearly, if not quite, the same 
country, with a tram of artillery 

It was on this road, by Khdlfim to Balkh, that our troops would 
have proceeded to the latter place, and perhaps to Bokha- 
ra, if ^e views of Sir William Macnaghten, openly expressed 
in the early part of 1840, had been earned out. Lord Auck- 
land at first expressed his disapprobation of this movement, but 
subsequently withdrew his dissent. There were three difiPerent 
objects, we oeheve, contemplated by the Envoy One was the 
re-establishment of the authority of Shah Suj^ over the petty 
Usbeg States, between Cabul and Balkh. Another was the 
liberation of Colonel Stoddart and the chastisement of the Khan 
of Bokhara. But, over and above these more ostensible designs, 
it was thought expedient that the demonstration should be m^e, 
as a counter-movement to that of theBussians on Khiva. That Sir 
Wdham Macnaghten thought an advance mto Turkistan a less 
difficult and haz^ous movement than the passage of the Khyber, 
we have shown m an early number of this joumaL The design, 
however, was shortly abandoned, m all probabihty, owing to the 
receipt of intelligence of the break-down of the Bussian expe- 
dition. Whilst Mwmaghten and Bumes were labouring under the 
conviction that Genem Feroffiki had reached Khiva, the Rus- 
sian leader was retiring homewards with his shattered battahons. 
The expedition was al^doned at the end of January On the 
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13th of March^ intelligence of the diaastrone position of Pe>- 
roflfeki’s force was pubh<^ announced in St. Petersburgh, and 
communicated by Lord Clannearde to the Forei^ Secretary, 
Ix>rd Palmerston. It does not appear that the ddin^ of this 
disaster created much dismay m the Russian Capital Count 
Nesselrode said, that it was, doubtless, unfortunate , for that such 
a check at that time might have an injunous moral ^ect m 
Central Asia, but it was beheved by our mimster that the 
Russian nobles and officers of rank, m general, by no means 
regretted Peroflfeki’s ffiiluro, the expedition having been very 
unpopular among them It is worth mentiomng that Count 
Nesselrode told Lord Clinricarde, tliat the Russian Govern- 
ment \vished to exert their influence at Bokhara,* to prevent 
any Turkoman Chiefs from joining Dost Mahomed, in the hope 
of obviating aiy occasion tor the British troops to pass the 
Hindu-Ktism it was m the same spirit that Captains Abbott 
and Shakespear were despatched to Khiva, m order, by the 
liberation of the Russian slaves at that place, to " obviate any 
occasion ” for the advance of a Russian army into the domimons 
of the Khan Huzrut. 

It IS by no means our intention, however, m this place, to enter 
vmon the consideration of the pohtical designs of the Russian 
Government Our object m this article is mamly a geographi- 
cal one , but we purpose, before we bring it to a conclusioii, to 
give some mcidental account of the relations existing, during 
our occupation of Cabul, between the different states 
Central Asm, and of the manner m which th^ were affected 
by the movements of the English on the one side, and the 
Russians on the other Great was the ignorance which long 
existed throughout all the civilized world, regarding the coun- 
tries lying between the Hmdu-Ktish and the Ca^ian, and 
it IS only smee a few energetic officers of the East India Com- 
pany have traversed those dreary countries, that geographers 
have been able to lay down the position of the different places 
between them with any thing hkc accuracy Even now, 
indeed, there are considerable vagueness of debneation and 
imeertamty of nomenclature m the maps most recently publish- 
ed. It IS no uncommon thing to see mountain ranges set down 
where no mountains are, and nvers flowii^ in unknown directions. 
It was, at one tune, beheved, that the Oxus emptied itself into 
the Caspian , and even recently, a belief has existed, that the 


* But it was aclcnowledffed thatat this time BuMia had no amnt at or near Bokhara, 
that there were no meana of communication with that putoe through Aetrabad , 
and that the oarayan route flrom Orenburg to Bokhara, whidi lies to the east of 
the Aral Lake, would be rendered dangerous for Busdan traveUera by the ftdlure of 
PeroiTskrs expedition 
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Tartars changed the natural coarse of the nver, and turned its 
direction from the Caspian to the Aral lake — ^the fact being, that 
the Aral lake was formerly conceived to be a part of the 
Caspian. Poor Captam Grrover complamed bitterly, that the 
Home authorities bcmeved that Bokhara was m Persia, and he 
was so concerned at the mistake, that determmed, ” as he says, 
to support the national honour,” he took the trouble to address 
a letter on the subject to the Secretary-at-W ar, who was sup- 

C d to be responsible for the blunder in the Army List. We 
i that the national honour does not depend upon the national 
knowledge of the geography of Central Asia. K it does, we 
are afraid that it is in a very bad way 

Had the Bussian force, which ]^£9ed by cold and want 
stopped short at Ak-boul^, penetrated as mr as Khiva, and, 
encouraged by success, determmed to push on to^ ards India, 
it IB conceived that it would have taken the route by Bokhara 
and Balkh. We do not beheve that one senous thought of any 
such advance ever entered the mind of the Czar, of iVesselrode, 
or of Perofisln. The movement was merely a demonstration 
called forth by our advance into Affghanistan. Still it ehcited 
much speculation and conjecture regarding the possibility of 
the march from Khiva to Cabul, and the vanous routes acces- 
sible to an invading force. There were three routes into Aff- 
ghamstan from the northward which Peroflfeki might have 
taken He might, as we have said, have proceeded by Bokhara 
and Balkh, across the Hmdu-Kdsh. He might have taken 
the western route across the desert of Merv (or Kharasm), and, 
thence crossing the Murghdb, have marchea upon Herat or 
he might have taken a mimlle course, crossing the Merv desert, 
and proceeding by Maimunah to the Hindu-KusL The 
first of these is comparatively well known. The second is the 
route taken by Captain Abbott, and subsequently by Lieu- 
tenant Sbakespear The third was taken by Arthur Conolly, 
m the autumn of 1840, when he commenced that perilous 
journey to Khiva, Kokand and Bokhara, from which he was 
doomed never to return. 

The records of this journey are of no common interest. 
Whether they exist any where in a perfect state — m an unbro- 
ken senes — we do not pretend to know We think it is 
extremely doubtiul Arthur Conolly was a profuse and rapid 
wnter When he was not in the saddle, the pen was almost 
always in his hand He suffered nothing to esci^ him, and 
when on his travels, m new countnes, krat an elaborate jour- 
nal, m which he noted down everything he did and everything 
he said. Even m his dungeon at Bokhara, he not^ down 
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eTBrythinff that occurred to vary the monotonoiia wretched- 
ness of h£ prison hfe. But the disastrous events, which, for 
a tnne, interrupted all communication, and caused the destruc- 
tion of many interesting and important records, not improbably 
oonsi^ed to perdition some uncopied portions of Arthur Co- 
noUya correspondence. It is enough, however, for our pment 
puirpose, that a narrative of his journey from Cabul |o Jduva, 
by the Merv desert, is m existence. It is of this tmct of 
country that we desire to furnish some illustrations from the 
manuscript materials m our possession. At Khiva our enqui- 
nes for the present must end 

It had b^n m contemplation to despatch Major Bawbnson 
and Captam ConoUy to the Russian camp, when the approach 
of Feroffski’s force was agitating the councils of our Afghan 
diplomatists. There was something m such a mission peculiar- 
Ir grateful to the ardent romantic temperament of Arthur 
Ckmolly Disappointed upon this occasion, he never ceased to 
long for another cmportanity of penetrating mto Central Asia, 
and hieing the difficulties and dangers of a journey among a 
barbarous people and m an almost imexplored land Nor was 
It the mere excitement of adventure that he coveted He had 


great ideas in his mind about the consohdation of the Durani 
hhnpire , and he thought it not improbable that, if by any means 
we could reclaim those unsettled border-chiefs, who were eter- 
nally transferring their allegianoe from one monarch to anofher 
(keeping themse&es and their neighbours m a state of perpetual 
unrest), and so permanently fix the boundaries of the kingdom 
of Cabul, we might m time work out a great moral revolution, 
ending perhaps m the conversion of the AlFghans to the pure 
feith of Jesus Christ It is not improbable, that we may, on 
some future occasion, discourse more at length on the obara^er 
and career of Arthur ConoUy At present, it is enough to say, 
that he obtamed, in prosecution of ms long-chenshed schemes, 
permission from his friend and relative, Sir WiUiam Macnaghten, 
to proceed to Khiva and Kokand When we s^ that he (mtam- 
ed permission to proceed to these places, we d> not mean that 
he proceeded as an amateur , that ho was merely — what Lord 
EUenborough m a letter to the Khan of Bokhara described him 
as being — an innocent traveUer ” He was ddegated by tiie 
Envoy and Minister to carry out certam objects m Tur^tan, 
mvolving a journey to £[hiva and Kokand, and, conditionally, 
to Bokhara, but it is doubtful, whether either Sir WiUiain 
Macnaghten or Lord Auckland really approved of the mission. 
The former, m all probabihty, sucoumbed to the wishes of 
Arthur ConoUy , and the latter, somewhat reluctantly, yielded 
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hi» asteut, on tiie representation of the Envoy and Munster 
Tb^ Govemor-Genem disapproved of Abba’s mission to 
Khiva, and tiiought httle better of ConoUj’s , bat the latter 
was sanctioned m a private letter from authority, ” and can- 
not justly be regarded as an amateur expedition. Lord EUen- 
boTough, however, always insisted on regardmg it in this hght , 
and, when General PoUock made an ^phcation to Govern- 
ment on behalf of the servants attached to Conoliys mission. 
Lord EUenborough rephed, that he had no knowledge of that 
officer’s mission to Kokmd l^vmg been authorised , on the con- 
trary His Lordship was inform^ by the late President of the 
Board of Controm, that Lieut A. ConoUy was expressly m- 
structed by him not to go to Kokand.” Be tms as it may, m Sep- 
tember, 1840, Arthur ConoUy started for Khiva and Kokand, 
carrying credentials to both pl^s. The countries of the Hmdu- 
Kdsh were then m so unsettled a state (for Dost Mahomed had 
escaped from Bokhara and was raising the Usbegs) that the 
Envoy beheved that he would be obliged to proceed by the Herat 
route. However, he jomed the 35th N L, which was then 
proceeding to re-mforce the Bamian detachment , and was 
present at Brigadier Dennie’s brilliant action with the Ex- Amir 
and the WuUi of Khdldm on the 18th of September He 
started, full of heart and hope ” — fuU, too, of the noblest and 
purest feelings of humamty, earnestly hoping that the British 
Government would be induced to play what he called the grand 
game, ” and embrace m one great net-work of benevolent diplo- 
macy aU the countries of Central Asia, meting out the amplest 
justice to aU, protectmg the weak, coercing the tyrannous, 
and restoring peace and prosperity to countries long harassed 
and desolated by strife. 

We purpose to foUow the “ innocent traveUer ” from Bamian 
to Khiva. It should be noted here, that he was accompamed 
by an Affihan Elchi, bearing letters from Shah Sujah to the 
diiferent Chiefs upon the road. This man’s name was Allah-dad 
Khan. He belonged to the Upulzye tnbe, and was held m 
some repute at the Cabul court, especiaUy as a skilful mtngu- 
ant It was long before the Sh^ could make up his mmd whom 
^ to dispatch upon this mission, and the difficulty of selection delay- 
ed ConoUy’s departure longer than was pleasing to his enthu- 
siastic temperament. The choice, that was at last made, seemed 
satisfactory to all parties , and the Mussulman and the Christian 
travellers set out on their journey Allah-dad Khan was a httle, 
scrubby-looking, aallow-faoed man, with a busy look and a rest- 
less eye, but it was beheved that he would be true to the 
interests of his master, especially (as the Shah himself suggested) 

c 
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as he left behind him his family and mnoh valuable property at 
Cabul, which would prove the best guarantees for his con- 
duct in Turkistam 

We shall now let Captam ConoUy speak for himsel£ The 
‘ Hazareh and Eim^ countries, wmch we traverse,” he says,* 
** between Bamian and Maimuna, consist of high imwood^ 
^ mountains, covered with grass and vanous shrubs and herbs, 
^ which serve for (mnng and summer pasture and \^ter fodder, 

* and valbes at dinerent elevations, m the highest of which is 

* sown only the naked Thibetian barley, and m the lowest, 
‘ barley, wheat and millet The Hazareh portion is the coldest 

* and the poorest, and the natives with difficulty eke out a 

* hying m anmll villages of low huts, where they herd during 

* the long winter season under one roof with the cows and 

* sheep, using as fuel small dry shrubs, and the dung of 

* their cattle. An idea of thmr privations may be formed firom 

* the ffict that the mass of the people do not use salt There 

* 18 none m their own country , and, as they cannot afford the 
‘ price, which would remunerate inmorters of this heavy article 

* from Tartary and Affghamstan, they have learned to do with- 

* out it. Their best bread is consequently very tasteless to 
^ a stranger ” 

Captam ConoUy’s party found the Hazarehs "unblushing 
beggars and thieves,’’ but mild m their manners and mdustnous 
in^eir habits. The Chiefs he felt mdined to descnbe, some- 
what m the same terms which Elphinstone apphed to the 
Amir s of Soinde — " Barbarians of the rudest stamp, without any 
of the barbarian’s virtues.’^ Of the mditary tnb^ he says — 

The eoldiers of both tnbee ere cavalry, mounted chiefly on email active 
horeee of native breed though aome nde horses imported from Turkistan 
Their srms are swords and matchlocks — the last weapons fomi^ed with a 
prong for a rest. There are clans of military repute among both people ; bat 
the best of them would not stand in open field a^iinit Affghans. Their strength 
Lies in the poorness and natural diffioiflty of their country , but this last defenee 
b, 1 imagine greatly over rated Parts of the interior are described as mnoh 
more steep than that which we traversed { bnt this portion which is the most 
important, as being on the high road to Herat, is by no means so inaccessible as 
It has been report^ , and, were the Governments of Herat and of Cabal settled 
and of one mind, this route might soon be safely re>opened 


^N'either among the Hazaxehg nor the Eimdks is money 
commonly m circulation. The ordinary currency is slieep , and 
busmess is conducted in a very primitive manner Traders from 
Herat, Candahar, and Cabul repair to the residences of the 


* In a letter (doted Mer?, November 10, 1840) containing a rnnnlng abstract of 
hb private journal The journal itae)^ foil of geograpbioal memoranda, was to have 
been flur-oopied at Khiva, and sent to Lieut Broaofoot of the Engmeera, with a 
request that ne would shape the rough surveys into a presentable map 
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ClueiB, and barter their cotton cloths and chintzes for sheep 
The TSirkiBh merchants tc^e, m exchai^ for their articles^ hvr 
man currency The articles,” wntes Captain Conolly, which 

* the Hazarehs and Emu&ks take to market are men and toomenj 
‘ small black oxen, cows and sheep, danfied butter, some 
^ woven woollens for clothing, grain sa^ and carpet ba^, felts 

* for horse clothing, and rattemed carpets, all made from the 

* produce of their flocks , for they export no raw wool” When 
further advanced on has journey, m the neighbourhood of 
Maimuna, Captain Conolly found that slaves were the repre- 
sentatives of value m those ports, a man ha yi^ offered him 
a horse for a youn^ male slave and a poney When the Eng- 
lish officer asked him, if he was not ashamed of dealmg m Goas 
creatures, he said that he could only do as others did, but that 
he did not mean m this case to imply that he required an actual 
slave, but the value of one — showing, ” odds Captain Conolly, 

that men are here a standard of barter, as sheep are among 

* the Hazarehs.” 

Havmg contracted with a native of Herat, who had resided 
long among the Hazarch and Eim&k tnbes, for safe conduct 
from Bamian to Maimuna, Captam Conolly proceeded to Yai- 
kobung, the valley of which is watered W a clear trout-«tream 
running from the far-fluned ‘‘ Bendimir,” of which the poet ot 
Lidia Rookh has mven us so romantic and refreshing on account 
There was very little of romance, except of the &igand kind, 
in the character of the Chief of this place. The present Chief 
^ of Yaikobimg,” writes C^tom Conolly, is Mir Mohib, a vul- 

* ganan of the coarsest order He put Shah Sujah’s letter to 

* his head with a fair show of respect, and come to pay his res- 

* pects to us as the bearers of it, when we gave him a smtable 

* present. Having taken leave,he sent to beg for my iurred cloak , 

* and, on my giving his messenger a note, which woidd pro- 
^ cure him one from Bomian, he sent to say that he must have 

* my girdle, Bliawl,anda thousand rupees, and he would permit us 
‘ to depart. We were too many to be ^us bulbed , therefore, 

* replying that the M[ir seemed to misunderstand our condition, 

* we marched away at once, without his donngto mterrupt us.” — 
MS Records 

Following " the course of the Herat nver m its dear quick 
wanderings throu^ different breaks of the hmestone vdley, 
whidi forms its h^,” Captam ConoUy’s party made their way 
to Deh-Zungi, where they were hospitaoly received by Sadox 
Beg, with whom Ihe English officer dijBCoursed freely on the 
diB^vantago resulting from the constant internal feuds which 
were distracting the coimtry The Chief said that he wi^ 
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deeply impreased with a convictioii of the truth of Captain 
Conoilj’s assertion , and that, if Shah Sujah would only send 
him a regiment and a couple of cannon, and make him chief 
Governor of the Hazarehs, he would u^ertake to keep the 
road between Herat and Cabul more open than it had been 
smce the days of Mahmoud of Hhuzni. 

There was a war then rapn^ between certam Eunik and 
Hazareh tribes, and Captain C^n^y’s party were m oopsiderable 
danger from ^e pre&tory bands, whicm were loose about 
the country We nave an account m the journal of the ongm 
and progress of this httle war, but we pass it over to «ve an 
extract relating to^the personal adventures, which befell me tra- 
vellers, on coming across the skirt of the storm — 

When we had got two milei down the vallej/* wntei Mr ConoUy, ** we 
were met hy sixty hcrsemeiit who called ont to us to stop and snecot The 
Atalik s brother nding ahead, and explaining that we were Envoys on the 
King’s affairs, and not traders, oar way layer replied, that we had paid onr war 
to others, and why not to hinu ' They are guests of the Atalik/ rephed his 
brother ; and ^ God and the Prophet, they shall not give a needle, or a ohiUnm 
of toba^o Then, by God and the Prophet, we will take it 1 rejoined the 
robber Whereupon he ranged some of his men m line to face os, and caused 
others to dismonnt upon a rock behind, and to set their gnos m rest We lost no 
time in getting ready for defence i bat the Atalik’s brother, ndiog out between 
oarfront^ call^ a parley, and drew a line which neither par^ were to pass till a 
war had been decided on Three quarters of an hoar were consnmed in 
debates, which were thrice broken by demonstrations of attack ; and by the 
end of this time thirty or forty men of the same tribe had collected on foot from 
a near encampment with the evident intention of making a rash at our baggage 
in the event of oar becoming engaged m front We had dispatched several 
messengers to bring up onr host , and, just as the a&ir had assnmed its worst 
look, a OT^ was raised that he was coming Looking back, we could see horse- 
men pouring out like bees from the tents surroanding Dowlntyar, and also 
hastenmg in onr direction , but, whilst onr Eimik escort exclaimed that the 
Atalik was coming in force to the resooe, our opponents cned ont in scorn that 
Hnssan Khan was coming to help them to plunder ns \ and each party raised a 
shout for the supposed reinforcements. After about ten minutes of the most 
intense anxiety, durmg which we and onr opponents, as if by mutual agreement, 
waited to see whose coi^ectiire was right, we were rehexed by the arrival of 
the Atabk, who, galloping up ahead to us at the utmost speed, exclaimed, that he 
had brought Bassan Khan to our defence The announced idly was not long 
in following with three hundred men, and our enemies were made to nudertsand 
that they most abandon all idea of attacking ns— Hnssan Khan deolanng that 
we were Envoys recommended to him bv the Shah, whose slave ^0 
that he would allow no one to molest ns.^— Record* 

Suck are tke rude chivalry of the Hazareh and Euuik coun- 
tries ! Captain ConoUy and his party were conduct^ safely 
along their road out of the reach of danger , but Hussan Khan 
had evidently some mismvings, as to the part he was acting, for 
vphen he tooK his leave, he limited his benedictions to those who 
were true followers of the Prophet, and afterwards expressed his 
behef, that the Enghedi deo^ed to subvert all Muhammadan 
powers, notion, adds Captain ConoUy, ^ which seems to 
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* have been mdustnonsly propagated among all the tnbee, which 

* dwell between the Indus and the Oxne.” 

The party spent four days at Baigah/ where they were 
hospitably entertamed by the Atal^ Here our travellers 
were m some danger £rom the attacks of Kuvar Beg, a 
neighbouring Chief, who would have spoiled ConoUy and his 
friends with little compunction, but for the good offices of 
their host, whose alliance this man found necessary to his 
existence. Kuvar Beg was at war with another and more 
powerful Chief, whose son he had murdered m his own house. 
The character of this man is well described m ConoUy^s jour- 
nal — 

Wedneadajf October 7 -^Knrsr Beg oame to Tisit tu m Allah-dsd Khan • tent, 
which we had pitched, u the largest, a little ouutde our camp, that oar gnesti 
might not have opportoDitiea of stealing, or of too closely obserring oar pro> 
perty He waa a worn, hard looking sarcastic old man and his erident object 
throaghont the interview was to holly ns out of our eonSdenoe and to lower 
Of in the opinion of oar host and bis relatives, lo as to lessen their scroples 
abont treaoheroaily spoiling os. He, first, after a few cold compliments, 
attacked the TTrghenj vakil, by asking why he had not sent assistance to 
Herat, when it was besieged by the iiifldel Persians Takab Bhai promptly said 
that, bat for the food supplied from Merv, Tar Mahomed Khan could not have 
held out “A shopkeeper might eall that aid, was the rejoinder Ihe 
aid 1 alluded to, waa of men swords, guns, &c ** ** After all,*’ he continned, 
** though the people speak lU of the Wuair, to my mind he is one of the few 
•tea, who remain in these couutnei He holds his own, and turns his neighbours 
to accoant They say, God knows with what truth that he keeps a reringhi 
at Herat from where he draws a lakh of rupees every month * I briefly 
explained why a British agent was resident at Herat } and that the money from 
time to time disbursed through him was given for the defence and restoration 
of a place, which we had encouraged bun to bold out at every sacriflce being 
luterested in preserving it to the Affghans with whom we had renewed the 
alliance made thirty years before, for the pnrpote of motnal defenee against 
foreign encroaobmeots. ** Aye { the Affghans r remarked our visitors they 
cannot do without help now } they have ceased to be soldiers'* Allah -dad 
Khan here replied, with gentleman like firmness that if which God forbid, 
the Beg should ever find himself opposed to Affghans he would see that they 
could still use their arms maafhlly ; and after a lame attempt to turn Dost 
Mahomed s defeat into a victory in order to make light of Shah Sujah s 
power, Kuvar Beg retired, foiled lo both his endeavours, exclaiming, in the 
heanng of some of our people, as he monnted to return home * Alas I alas 1 
1 have no relations It has been shown to me in a book that the ptnuder of 
such II lawful ; and there is enough for all We thought it prudent as well 
as politic towards the Atalik, to send this ruffian a present of moderate value, 
as he had made himself our guest— admitting our host’s apology tot hit 
iniolenoe in the common excuse that he was half mad — Af ^ Recode 

Emerging from the Heirrfid valley, the party now proceeded 
northward up the Hmdu-KUsh, and, paasine over an undu- 
lating plam, crosaed the aummit of the mam ndge of mountains. 
Descending, they came \ipon a deep and rapid brook, called the 
Tungun, wluch led them four miles down the cultivated valley 


* This place must not be oonflmnded with the fort of Bi^^gah, north of Bamian, 

where Captain Hay s detachment was staUoued m 18i0 — £d 
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of Ghilmf, to tho mouth of a deep and cloee paa^ oallod the 
Deruxh^^^Khurgoshi or the “ hare’s defile,” which proyed to be 
at an elevation of 5,700 feet* Proceeding throu^ this defile, 
on the following day, they journeyed some thirteen nules 
between perpendicular mountains of limestone, the defile 
‘ running m acute ng-zags, which, for the most part, were not 
‘ more than fifty or sixty yards long,” and having^ only breadth 
enough for a path and for the brook, which they were continu- 
ally obhged to cross. Bumes, I sec,” wntes Arthur ConoUy, 
** states that after crossu^ the Dundan-i-Shikkim, he tmvell^ 
‘ on the northward to Khfildm, between frequently precipi- 
^ tons rocks, which rose on either side to the height of three 
^ hundred feet, and obscured all stars at mght, except at the 

* zemth. I am ofoaid of exaggerating the height of the clifis, be- 

* tween which our road here lay, by guessing at their height m 

* feet , so I will only say that their precipitous elevation made our 

* horsemen look like pigmies, as they filed along their bases m the 
^ bed.” After expanding to a width of about fifty yards, the defile 
agam contracted to that of thirty , through wmch Conolly and 
his associates woimd for about five miles, when the Tungun 
discharged itself mto the River Muighdb, which came nom 
the cost, m a bed of good width through a similar deep pass. 
The passage through the defile is described as winding to such 
an extent, that it occupied the baggage pomes four hours to 
accomplish a distance, which, in a straight fine, would have been 
little more than six miles , and that the poison of the road, 
which lay m the bed of the stream, crossed the water thirty-four 
times. The joumal-wnter thus describes tho Denah-i-fchur- 
gosh — 

WhAt II called the Denah>i Kbnr^h ends at the Junction of the Tongoit 
with the Mnrgh&b » bat the narrowness and difficulty of the Posr con tin net for 
n mile farther down the left bank of the Utter stream, which we forded when 
the water waa up to oar ponies shoolders, running at the rate of 1 should ima- 

f tme, Si miles per hoar A steep road, which laden pomes take, ascends a 
itUe i^Te the entrance of Deriah i>Khargosh, which runs down again jast 
below the junction of the two streams therefore it may be crowned without 
much labour thus fkr on the left side } but, take it alt m all, it is, 1 suppose for 
Its length, as difficult a Pass as exuts. 1 have seen nothing like it except some 
upper portions of the Talley of the Ganges in the Himalaya mountains, and its 
impregnability, according to Asiatic notions of warfare fhlly warrants the saying 
with which Euniks are said to hare answered the threats of kings,*— Oppress 
ns, and we’U flee to the Hare*s defile.’ — Record^ 

Continuing northwards along country still precipitons, the 
party, on the 1 1th of October, was attacked by a band of 
norsemen — 

Onr foremost nders had nearly reached this point, when a number of 
armed men, rising with shouts from their ambuscade above and on either side 
of os began with one accord to pelt itones at us and to fire their guns ( those, 
who were on our flanks also loosening pieces of rock, which came bounding down 
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the ihingle bank with force enough to bear away any thing occnpjmg the path. 
Fortunately the Kafila was fkr enough behind to aroid the first of the attack | 
and we retreated to an open part of the Pass, wheD| asaking oonelTes masters 
of the shelving flank on each side, we entered into negooiation with onr assailants 
ahead. After much tune had IxMn lost m parley, oar aggressors agreed to take 
a few pieces of chintzes and forty mpees (as we had no more goodsj and inTited 
ns to adyanoe bat we had loaroely reached the old poiuts when onr Enyoy« sent 
with the cloths and cash agreed to, came running down to na, itnpped and beaten, 
and the attack upon na was renewed Onr skirmishers having kept the ahelving 
flanks, we had not to retreat far, and, having briefly conanlted m taming again, 
we decided that there was nothing for it but to force our way So, advancing 
with onr best musket men on foot, while those left with the Kafila followed m 
close order, firing over onr heads at the cliffs above ns, in less than ten mi- 
nates, we made oarselyes masters of the narrow passage from which onr enemies 
retreated over the hills. Some of our men and horses were severely braised 
by the stones, which were rained upon ns during this posh but no bones 
were broken and the only gun shot wound, that could be found, was m the 
cloak of one of my Hindu stani servants. 1 am happy to believe that none of 
onr cowardly enemies were killed, or seriously wounded for we found no dead 
men on the rooks taken, and they retreated too fast to carry off any, who were 
mnob disabled.— Af 5 Reeordg 

After this adventure, the party proceeded on quietly to Maimuna. 
Mehrab Khan, a keen sportsman, was then out on his annual 
hatta ^ but his brother received and entertained Conolly with 
all possible hospitality After a delay of four days, the WuUi 
returned, and next morning called upon the Bntish officer, when, 
after presenting to him Shah Sujah’s letter and dress of honour, 
Conolly quite won his heart,” by giving him, m the name of the 
Envoy and Minister at Cabul, a double-baireUed gun. Next 
day the Embassy went to return his visit — 

Mehrah Khan bade us frankly welcome, and ordered in breakfast of bread, fruit 
and cream tea, of which we partook together, onr servants carrying off parcels 
of fine green imported fh>m Yarkhnnd and large loaves of Haasian refined 
sugar, which were set before us upon long platters of dried fruits, as the host s 
offering After hreakfkst, the Wulli, without thinking it necessary to dismiss 
any of the mixed rervants who stood in the room, began to talk about his pob- 
tical situation, which he described with some hnmonr, begging to know ix we 
could give him hope of any arrangement that would enable him to rest 
under one master No donbt, be observed, yon know the saying that it ii 
diffionlt for a man to tail with bis legs in two boats , but bow can any man hope to 
escape drowning, who u obliged to shift them among five, according as the wind 
chanps f My ancestors were content to serve the king of Cabal ; and, when 
members of that hoase fell into in isfortnne they found hospitality here Shah 
Spjah is again npon his throne at Cabal, but now another Suddosye king calls 
upon me to snbmit only to Herat, and yonr English Agent advises me to send my 
son there On the other hand the Commander of the Faithful claims allegiance 
for Bokhara the Khan Hozrut desires me to pat myself nnder him , and yoo 
know how I was forced to act, when the Peraian Aaoph-od dowlah croeaed the 
Mnrgh&h,— ilf5 Recordt 

Upon this, Conolly, congratulating him on the skill which he 
had Bhown m keeping so well in ms own boat, said that Shah 
Sujah by no means meant that he was to put himself m imme- 
diate subjection to the throne of Cabul, rather than to that 
of Herat , but that he hoped he would give no support to Dost 
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Mahomed, ot any of his Torkish allies. I gave a plam an- 
swer,” replied Mehrab EDian, ** both to the Dost and his support- 

* ers, I told him 1 bad seen enough of petty leagues agamst the 

* armies of kings, and would not compromise myself for any one 

* 1 had nothing to say to Dost Mahomed Khan when he was m 
‘ power Why shoula I take up his cause agamst one, whom God 
‘ has restored to his former throne ?” 

We must pass over the long and not unmterestmg account of 
the history of Mehrab Khan and the mtemal state of his domi- 
mons given in Arthur GonoUv’s journal, and accompany the 
travellers on their journey to Merv — 

“ We made Atc marches, * irntes Mr Conolly, ** to the southward of west, md 
Alma Kusa and Chmrshumbel, fh>m Maimana to the Uiyer Mnrghgb, en- 
camping on its bank at the fort of Kaisol Khanck, a few miles below the fort 
of Bala Murgb&b, which we did not see. In view, upon onr left, daring these 
fire marches, was the south west ndge of the Hindu-Efish mountains, from 
which we descended behind Maimana. Our road lay upon easy rues and 
falls through hills of a li^ht clayey soil, enclosing many well watered valleys and 
glens, in which ii cnltivated wheat, barley millet, sesame flax and cotton , 
vineyards and gardens floarish abont the villages, at the chief of which, brisk 
little fairs are held twice a week for the convenience of the country round It 
IS a frnitfal country, which only requires more inhabitants to be very valoable 
and I learn that the dutncts on towards Herat, as well as those under the moon 
tains eastward of Maimana, are of similar character Beeordi 


Ab they proceeded onwards, several Kafilas passed them on their 
way to Bokhara, or met them on their way to Maimuna for gram, 
and they encountered several single Turkomans on their way 
to the latter place, nding horses, '^irach thejr were about to ex- 
cbange for slaves. A melancholy account is given of the traffic 
m human flesh, which disgraces these parts of the country 
“ Every defenceless person, it is said, who can he used for 


‘ labour, is earned off ^ the insatiable markets of Tartary We 
‘ were followed by a small Kaflla of slaves from Maimuna, con- 

* ffiRtmg of Sbeahs, Hazarehs and Sum Eiinaks,of all {^e8,frx>m five 

* to thirty and we actually discovered that four elmdren of the 
‘ lot had been purchased on a speculation by our coUea^e, the 

* Ehivan Envoy, whilst towards us he was reprobating 3ie prac- 

* tice as irreligious and impolitic, and expressing bypocntical 
^ hop^ that it would soon cease in all these countnes.” 

Fording the Murghdb at Karnaoul Kazeh, their inarch then 
by along its left bank, for eight marches to Merv The waters 
of the Murghdb are descnl^ as muddy, flowmg with fre- 
quent eddies, at a rate of about a mile and a quarter m an hour, 
and having iQany dangerous quicksands. The banks are thickly 


fringed with tamarisk Dushes. 

Captain Abbott, who crossed the Muighdh at another spot, 
and in a different season of the year, desenhes the nver as 
" a deep stream of very pure water, about sixty feet m breadth 
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' and flowing in a channel mined to the depth of thirty feet 
' in the day aoil of the valley ” “ The banas^ ^ he adds^ “ are 

* very precepitous and fringed with tamanaks and a few reeda. 

* The valley itself is, at Punj-dch, about mne miles in breadth, 
‘ but narrows as we advance. Here it is about three-fourths 
‘ of a mile m breadth. On the east bank are sloping sandy 

* hills, about 600 feet higher than the valley On Ine west 

* is the desert — a high sandy plain over-run with low bushes 
‘ and camd-thom, and extending to the mountain bamer of 
' Persia. The valley of the Murgh&b has once been well 

* cultivated, but is now from Punj-deh to YuUatun utterly 

* deserted, owing to the late distractions of the country ” Sir 
Richmond Shakespear says — “ This nver, when I saw it (m 
^ March) was muddj, deep and rapid, and fiill of quidcsands. 

* The only boats on it, I b^eve, are the ferry-boata I was told 
‘ that, even near Punj-deh, the nver is at times fordable Much 
‘ cultivation is irrigated from the Murgh^b at YuUatun, and 
‘ the greater portion of its water is wasted on the desert” 
The distance from YuUatun to Merv is 22 miles. Shakespear 
says it 18 an excellent road over a hard, flat plain — ^water to 
be found occasionally — grass and wood both scarce.” 

Merv is the head-quarters of the slave-trade of Turkistan. 
Arthur ConoUy sighed over it , but felt himself powerless — 

“ I have foand it neccBsary ” he wtites, “ even to repress the expression of our 
sympathies for the strangers irho are so unhappily enslaved in thu country , 
for the necessary interference of Abbott and ShakeKpear for the release of the 
Russian captives has given rise to an idea, which baa spread like wild fire 
through Turkistan that the English have come forward as deliverers of all who 
are in bondage there — a notion, which, grateful as it may be to our national 
reputation, requires to be corrected by who come to Usbeg J artary in any 
political character, lest it shonld excite the enmity of slave owners a^inst 
all our efforts for good among them, as well as increase the unhappiness of the 
enslaved To you, however, 1 may mention that the state of affairs here is 
pitiable in the extreme, and such as to make every Englishman who witnesses it, 
most earnestly reprobate the idea of our consenting to its continuance for the sake 
of any politics! contingency whatever Judge only from the following note — 

As we came oat from visiting the Bhai (<^uvenior), a party of Zekkat 
Turkomans entered, bearing three blackened human skulls npon the point of lances, 
and thirty bound persons from Kbelat i Kadur, who with thirty six horses 
had been recently captured in a chapao When the} had reported the success of 
their expedition, these bandits gave the Governor two men and two horses for 
hiB share, exoosing themselves from paymg the full proportion of one m ten, on 
the plea that they had lost or ugnred some of their own horses. They then pre- 
sent^ the heads of their viotuns, und having reoeived five tillahs for each received 
orders to parade them through the baxar (it being market day) where 1, an hoar 
afterwards, saw them again hong by the beard to a pole Determined to examine 
into all the sms of this place, which bad been reported by my servants, I order- 
ed my horse, when the market was warm, and, ndmg through every corner of it, 
saw enough to sicken and shame the coarsest heart The camel and horse fhir 
was conducted on level spots ontside the skirts of standing shops, in which the 
necessaries of life were displayed among a few luxuries by the resident traders 
At the doors of many of these shops, females of different ages, under that at which 
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they Goald no longer be reenjornended for their pertonal attraetKmc, were placed 
for fhow tacked in good olothei put on them for the occasion, and having their 
eyes streaked with antimony to set off their oonntenances Others past their 
prune, with children of poor appearance, were maped nudes and females toge- 
ther, m the comers of the street^ and handled like eattle » and I was shown smsll 
mod TOWS, a little abore the height of a roan, enoloeed on all sides, into which 
inten^g pnrchasers take either male or female captives that they fancy, for 
the purpose of stripping them naked to see that they have no bodily defects 
MS RtcordB ^ ^ ^ 

Merv* was once a place of considerable importance, “ a second 
* Palmyra,” says SterLng, standu^ an oasis m the midst 
^ of the Turkoman desert, lying between the Oxus and the oulti- 
‘ vated parts of Khorassan.” Abbott says of it, that it was one 
of the most ancient cities of Asia. 

It was sitoated m the plain, about twelve miles east of tbe little bsaar, whieh 
at present bears its name. It was founded by fire worshippers, of whose fort, 
called KiUah-Ghnbbah, there are yet remains and it long formed a portion of the 
Persian Empire, whose boundary on the east was the nver Oxos Its vicinity 
to thu boundary and its di^ unction from the inhabited parts of Persia by wide 
deserts, must have early rendered it obnoxions to molestation from the Turkish 
and other tribes , and Merv has probably changed masters as often as any city 
in the world. ].Atterly as the Persian dominions have shrunk upon their heart, 
Merr hu always belonged either to the Turks, or to some of the petty princi 
paliUea of the neighbounng monntaini It has, within a few years, been wrested 
from Bokhara by the Khan of Khiva, and forma one of tbe most important dis- 
tnots of Kh&rism During the misrule and anarchy of the last years, 
the ancient dam of the Murghib was neglected and carried away The city 
in conieqnenoe became unmhabitable, and was utterly abandoned The dam is 
again set up and tbe landa are brought under oulture , but the ancient site con- 
tinues a deserted rain The present Merv is an assemblage upon the Mar|^b 
of about one hundred mad hats, where a considerable basar is held The 
entire waters of the Murgbab are dispened over the sandy plam for the 
purpose of irrigation This profusion of waters renders the soil prodnotive i 
bat it has not strength to bear any but the poor kinds of gram The plain 
is perhaps an area of sixty miles by forty, or 3,400 sqoare miles rnnning 
on every side into the desert. About 60,000 Torkomans are said to live upon 
this plam, ohiefiy as cnltivators The trade passing through Merv u very con- 
siderable — Merv connecting Bokhara and Persia, Khiva and A^^anistan. In- 
deed, the position of Merv is so important that it will never be long abandoned, 
and might with jndieioos care rapidly rise from its dost into weidth and im- 
portance— if ^ Rtcordg 

So too thought Arthur ConoUy Looking out upon the 
tracea of desolution which every where surrounded him, and 
mourning over the rums of past prosperity and magnificence, 
his benevolent and earnest mmd grasp^ the idea of the restoran 
tion, through British agency-^himself perhaps the chief agent — 
of ^e pristine glones of this once celebrated place. Of all 
the benevolent smgle-mmded men, who took an active part in 
the memorable events of the great Central- Asian drama (and 
whatever we may think of the pohey out of which those events 
arose, there were many humane and honest men concerned in its 


* It is supposed to occupy die site of dntiochia MsrgisniL 
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cxecutionV there was not one more benevolent, or more smgle- 
minded, than Arthur ConoUy That he was very speculative, 
we know Indeed, it is not to be denied that he was something 
of a visional^', but bis vimona were of the purest, the most 
benevolent kind, and we could better have spared a more prac- 
tical man. What can be more characteristic than his specula^ 
tions among the rums of Merv ? He had no misgivings about 
“ our grand move across the Indus.” He was always earnest, 
sangmne, speculative — always fiiU of grand scbemes for the 
regeneration of Central Asia, and now the sight of the de- 

K ed glories of Merv stirs up all bis benevolent desires. 

ving the modem city — ^if so it can be called — ^he visits the 
rums of the ancient habitations, many of which he describes 
as still m a state of tolerable preservation.* This is a double 
City , and, at the distance of about a mile and a quarter, he 
alights upon a third. “ There remained in this citadel,” he says, 
* &e mounds of two inuuense sloping bastions. We were able 
* to nde up to the top of the hipest, and from it looked 
^ down upon the desolation of four fortified cities, standing m 
* the miost of devastated fields, gardens, valleys and castles of 
* various times, the rums of which extended to the horizon dis- 
* cermblo from this eminence. It was a melancholy view , but 
^ the regret, which it excited, was lightened by a gratifying con- 
* viction, that there existed no physical obstacle to the speedy 
* restoration of every thing that Wl been destroyed withm this 
‘ wide extent of once flourishing country NoiwitkstandiTig the 
* years that the plain of Merv h^ been deserted by the multitudes 
' who used to tiU it, and the destruction of every tree that helped to 
* ytoe shelter and moisture, the proverbially fertile sod has not been 
* invaded by more drifts from the desert, than mould disappear un~ 
^ der thoo years^ ploughing t And there are thousands, who would 
* willingly make this land their settled home, if they could be 
‘ protect^ upon it — to say nothing of a yet entire cdionY of 
* mdustnous people, who sigh for it at Bokhara. Shall we not, 
* some of these ^ys, exert the influence, that our grand move 
^ across the Indus has gamed for us, to make Merv once more 
^ ' a king of the Earm, ’ by fixing its borders m peace be- 
* tween the distmctively hostile parties, who now keep up useless 

* “ An arched gate of burnt bnok,’’ he writes, " placed m the western centre of a 
bastion wall, 700 yards wide, which was fhced by a ditch, admitted us into a street of 
chops nmning though the middle of a deserted town the red bnok walls of which on 
either side, and of a dense mass of houses behind them to tho foot of the ramparted 
wi^ were still In a great measure standing One fljie double-domed public Bath waa 
in each a good state of preserratlon, Uiat very little repairing would have fitted it fbr 
use.’*— JatarmtL 


t The italics are the writer's 
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* claimn to it^ and oausing the desolate atj to rise again, in the 

* centre of its natural Tnuts, as an emponum for commerce, 
' and a link m the cham of civilizing mtercouFse between En- 

* and Central Asia?” 

l^e route firom Merv to Khiva followed by Arthur ConoUy 
was the same as that taken by Sir Bichmond Shakespear It is 
known as the Rah-i-Tukht. Captam Abbott had ta^en anotiier 
route to the westward of this. Known as the Rah-i-Chusmah. 
For about twenty-eight miles, along the banks of the Murghib, 
the country is cultivated and fertue. Wood, water and grass 
are abundant. But here the cultivation ceases, and for some 
fifteen miles the road hes over a hard level plmn , no water 
— htile grass — wood scarce.’^ Wood and water then become 


agam more plentiful, but grass contmues very scarce, and 
fwhat httle there is) of a very mdifferent kmd. The next 
nfteen miles of the road are along the nver, over a sandy soil , 
wood abundant, grass scarce Here the traveller, crossing 
the Murgh^b, strikes into the desert, that hes between that 
nver and the Oxus. As this is an important tract of country, 
in relation to the great question of the passage of an army 
from the Caspian to the Hindu-Kdsh, we shall do some service, 
perhaps, by recordingthe descnptions given of it by Shakes- 
pear and ConoUy xhe former wntes — “Across the desert 

* the soil IS sandy and the surface very uneven, generaUy 

* covered with stunted bushes of tamansk, hut occasionally 

* large sand-hills are crossed, composed of the loosest sand 

* In the spring, the Turkomans feed large flocks of sheep on 

* the grass of the desert. I was fortunate in having a guide, 

* who brought me in a very surprising manner across the 
‘ monotonous sand-hills to two pools of water, 20^ miles fi^m 

* the nver , and on the borders of these pools a httle coarse 
‘ green grass was found for the cattle. From these two reser- 
‘ voirs, we marched over the same uneven sandy ground, covered 
‘ with the same ugly bushes, twenty-eight miles , when m the 
‘ middle of the night and without a moon, the Turkomans of 

* the party asserted that we were on the direct road fi:*om 

* Meshed to Bokhara. I tried bard to discover some traces 


* of the road but failed, and, even by dayhght, it is hardly 
' possible to discern the track. The bones of dead camels 

* are the only sure marks. These are occaeionaUy fixed in 

* conspicuous places. One or two piles of wood are also 

* plao^ as Tfiarka , but for these there is no defimte road, as the 

* loose sand drifts wi^ every breeze, and obhterates the marks 
‘ of the cattle m a short tune. We moved twenty-seven miles 
^ along road firom Meshed, and then hit upon the Eah-i- 
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‘ Tukkt, at a well of bad water 1 am ashamed to say that 
^ I cannot decide whether this water was impr^nated with 

* soda or saltpetre, but it was of a most offensiye smell and 
^ taste.* The Afghans drank it in large quantities, as did 

* the Turkomans — the latter affirming that they preferred it 

* to nver water, and asserting that it quenched the thirst and 
‘ cooled the blood. The horses and cattle drank of it very 
^ greedily, and neither man nor beast suffered from it At 

* thirty-Bix miles from this well, we came to another of excel- 

* lent water A lai^ flock of sheep and a khail was foxmd here. 

* The place is called Hi-khuppa, and is off the direct road, which 
^ we left at twenty-one miles from the well of bad water, and 

* jomed again at twelve miles from Bi-khuppa. At the Tukht 

* we found another flock of sheep. The servants said that 
‘ there was but a very scanty supply of water here , but cir- 
' cumstances prevented my visiting the sprmg The sand is 
^ very loose and deep for many miles before and after reachmg 
^ the Tukht. At 18| milts, the soil becomes harder, and the 
‘ sandy hills take a more regular firm, and at twelve miles 
‘ fiom the Oxus, there is an old well of great aize built of 

* pucka bncL This well is nearly filled by the drifting of 
‘ the sand. Khuppa-kiUah must have been a fort of considera- 

* ble size , but at present it is hardly possible to trace the plan 

* of it. Some of the ruins of the bastions are still eighty or 
‘ a hundred feet high .^ — MS Memorandum, 

We shall return presently to the general remarks of this able 
and enterpnzing officer, upon the practicability of the road — 
remarks which derive an additional value from the fact of their 
being vmtten by an artillery officer — and m the meanwhile 
transcribe Arthur ConoUy’s account of this formidable desert. 
" Our route from Merv to Khiva,” he writes, stuick mto that 
‘ taken before us by Shakespear From the canal beyond the 
‘ Murghdb, at which we Imted to lay m water, we marched 

* seventeen miles north to camp in the desert. In the first ten 

* This la, in an probabnity, the same weU as is thus described In Conolly*B journal 
— The well waa bat three feet in diameter, and aeveutr-seven feet deep the water was 
blackish, bitter and atfaikin^, and there was so little of it. that we were obliged to 
send a man down to the bottom to fill the small buckets that were lowered to him. 
It being evident that we formed too large a party to arrive together at any such wa- 
tering place, Allah-dad Khan and the Khiva J^voy went a-head, while I halted a 
day, to put a march between oar two divisions We made our third march of twenty- 
one vmm Into the desert with skiiis filled with this water The first third of this 
stage was over finer soil, the next one over moderately deep loose sand, and the last 
through fatiguing sand-beds The fourth xnarch took us twenty-two n^es over hil- 
looks of heavy sand to the Well of 8Irt Bali, which contained ahnndanoe of water at 
a depth of twenty-one feet This water was brackish, but had no bad smeD It served 
ns for the fifth march of twenty one mlleB, which was oil over undulations of sand that 
lay frtlock deep. 
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* nules were viable in all directions the rums of former little 
^ castles^ about which lay broken bncks and pottery* After 
^ the firk two miles, we found thin dnft-sand lying here and 

* there upon the hard day plain , but there was none to signify, 

* even to the end of the stage , and it ma^ be inferred that 

* if, after so many vears of abcmdonment, so little sand has been 

* collected here, the annual dnft in tune of full habitation and 
‘ tillage would not be felt. Next day we marched eighteen miles 

* norm to the single well of Tereh, the road generally over 

* sand^ which lay half hoof deep upon the hard plam, fliough 
^ occasionally we had to pass deeper oeds, gathered loosdy upon 
^ this foundation. Every now and then a patch of the mrd 

* soil ajmeared qmte bore, and we could observe here and 

* onwam to the Oxus, that in soil of this description are set 
^ the roots of nearly all the bushes and shrubs, which cover 
‘ the surface of the wilderness. • * * * The sixth march of 

* twenty miles over similar sandy and undulating plam took 
^ us to Tukht — a spot 6x)m which this road is named — marked 

* by a broad belt of bare loose sand-hills, which nee over each 

* other towards the centre, from the length of twenty to eighty 

* feet, and serve as reservoirs for the snow and ram-water, that 

* fall upon them. We found holes about three feet deep, dug 
^ at the bases of the most sheltered sand-hills, contaimng a foot 

* or more of filtered and deliciously sweet water , and it was only 
‘ necessary on draining a hole to scoop a little more sand from 
' its bottom, and to wait a while for a fresh supply to rise mto 
‘ it.” The seventh march earned him on fifteen nules with the 
same excellent supply of water. The eighth took him the same 
distance to the broad dry bed of the Oxus,” m which he 
encamped “ amongst reeds and jungle-wood, near the left bank 
' of the actual nver, where the stream was 650 yards broad, 

* flowing m eddies, with the dirty colour of the Ganges, at the rate 

* of 2J miles an hour ” « Noble stream,” adds Captam ConoUy , 
" but, alas I without anything m the shape of a boat upon it,” 

The entire distance between the can^ of the Muigh^b and 
the river Oxus is, according to ConoUy, 130 miles. ^^This 
IB not,” he says, the difi&cult journey, that the Turkomans love 

* to represent it Small parties of traveUers, carrying their 
^ baggage on ponies, can easily accomphsh it m Jive days — ^with 
^ exertion in Jhur, and it might be made both easier and 
^ shorter for caravans, for it wmds considerably SmaU detach- 
‘ ments of light troops, weU supphed with camels, might, on 
' emergency, be push^ across , and I conceive that 12-pounders 
‘ might be drawn over the sand by camels on sledges, if not 

* upon wheels, but it is not a road, which a regular force 
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* of any size or descnption would take m ordinary ommm- 
^ stances.” 

Shakeiroear seems to haye entertained a still stronger opinion 
of the difficultieB of the passage Looking at the Mery aesert 
with a soldierly eye> he smmn^ up his opinions^ of the imprao- 
ticabihty of the route for a large army with guns, m a few 
pregnant sentences, rather regarding, it would seem, the ques- 
tion of an advance from our side th^ towards it. " At Mery,” 
he sa^s, ** yeiy large quantities of gram might be procured, and, 

* as m the early ronng, grass would be very abundant, it 

* appears possible tW cavali^ could move across this desert 

* without any very serious difficulty, if sent m small detach- 

* ments. InWtry, m the same manner, might cross, but 

* to bring artillery would be very difficult indeed. I do not 
^ like to say it would be impossible, as with a considerable out- 
^ lay of money m purchasing ammals to convey water, and 

* with proper arrangements, this desert miffht be crossed by ar- 

* tiUery Wt the wells are generally thirty-eix miles apart, and 
^ the sand is so heavy, that this c^tance could not be done 
‘ m less than four days, and even then the cattle would 

* suffer much, so that between the wells, water must be corned 

* for men and cattle for two days. I would, m case of such a 

* thing ever being necessary, propose that but a few rounds of 

* ammumtion be earned m the limbers, and none on the waggons , 

* that both gun and waggon be lightened in every possible 
‘ manner , and that the native mode of marching be adopted — 

* mz , the distance to be crossed is twelve miles, that six 

* miles should be marthed m the early morning, and six in the 
^ evening It is the last part of a march through sand, that 
^ Inllft the cattle. The difficulties may be said to be conquered 
‘ when the Oxus is once reached , as from that time, wood, water 

* and grass are all to be found, and there is a cart ro^ the 

* whole distance.” 

ConoUy was of this opmion too , and he points out, more- 
over, that along the Ime of the Oxus, there is a large available 
supply of rude native carnage, well smted to the country, which 
womd be of immense service to an mvading force. The passage 
IS worth quoting — 

We made iix eaej camel marohee down the leA aide of the Ozoa. Oar road 
■ometimei lay in itt bed, and sometimei on the bank abore it* but we always 
halted, except on the last march bat one, bo as to get water from the river 1 
observed its breadth to vary from 6fi0 to 800 yards,~tbe stream being freqaeotly 
divided by saad-banks. Many portions of the b^ retained traces of former 
river beds * and the bonks were here and there dotted with the mins of forts. 
On the foiMh mansh, we found the remains of burnt bnck caravanserais, indioat 
ing that these buildings were situated on a line of trade All this road along the 
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Oxiu can be trarelled by the carts pf the country, nude Tebiclea pat ^tber 
without iron nails, but which run smoothly on very high wheels, in which are 
set well greased axle-rmgs, the best of cast iron, imported from Ihiena The 
body IB of plank, generally about three feet square, set in the oircumference or 
the wheels, and two feet more of length, by running out boards to notches <» the 
ahafts. The wheels have as much as 6| feet diameter, and H inches breadth of 
ran, which is not tyred There are eighteen, or nineteen spokes in each, set 
SIX inches a part and tapenng from a breadth of three to two inohea, from 
under the nine mohea, deep run to the heavy nave, 3^ fe^ » circumfer- 
ence, in which they are set Jhe axle bar itself is not shod, but turns 
without creaking in the well greased iron nng mentioned. Add a chimney 
pftir of ihafrs 1 2^ feet long, and fourteen inches in oircomferenoe, of which 
half a foot sticks out behind -and yon hare the Khiva Araba, which, not- 
withctandiDg the smallness of its body is made to convey two camel loads, or 
even more at a pinch The height of the wheels makes it difficult to overtnrn 
this narrow vehicle, and a pony generally manages to pull it along at a good 
pace, hameased by a collar and a smaU wooden saddle if the load is nnasnallv 
hravy or tbe road bad, a second pony is put on Tandem fashion, and a roan or 
boy ndes the leader When we had entered the Oxns, we passed endless files of 
these carta. I'here must be an immense number of them altogether in this 
country Even m their present state, they would be of immense service to an 
invadmg for$e in want of transport, and their seasoned material would come into 
much use for carnages of other build — Af6 Recordt 

Shakespeax describes these carts, as of very clumsy construc- 
tion, drawn by a single yabu , but Conolly thought, that 
clumsy as they were, they would be a great improvement upon 
the common natiie hackeiy At least,” he adds, ‘^the iron 
^^axle-nng might be mtroduced.” Both wnters state that wood 
and grass are plentiful Shakespear,” writes Arthur Conolly, 
“ m one of h& letters to Todd, remarked, that if the Russians 

* came here to mvade India, they would find plenty of timber, 

* either for land or water-carriage ” And then he characteristi- 
cally adds — I have only to confirm this statement , but I will 
add a hope that, ere many years, both wc and the Russians shall 
see the resources of Khdrism called forth for a very different 
purpose.” The road is for the most part good, but sandy Two 
or three marches from Khiva the most luxurious \egetation 
commences, and extends m one unbroken sheet to that city ” 
** According to the best information,” adds Shakespear, this cul- 

* tivation extends for three hundred miles with an average breadth 
‘ of twenty-five I have seldom passed a portion of ground more 
‘ highly tilled or better wooded. The farm-houses are very nu- 

* merous, the gardens are extensive and well kept, and the people 
^ are evidently wealthy This ground is densely populate, and 

* the carts of the country meet you at every turn. The climate 

* IB ddightfuL” 

ConoBy gives a very similar account “ One easy stage,” he 
says, « took us hence (from Phitunk) to Heizarash,* an open 


KbisurUt, or Hutrasp ’ 
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* town surrounded by very mdustnously oultiyated fields, 

* tbe proprietors of which scatter their houses amow them 

* like tents, rather than reside m close villages, wch is 

* the nature of the country dl the way on to Khiva, and 

* beyond to the end of the oasis, north and west, chequer- 

* ed by oocasionsUy tracts of maiehy or sandy ground — 

* Water, m all tracts of the oasis that we have seen up to Khiva, 

* lies only 4 feet below the surfiice, and the wells are mostly 

* completed by settmg up hollow trunks of trees, a foot or two 

* above the earth, throneh which water is drawn by the hands, 
^ by means of a small leather bucket attadied to a straight 
^ pole." 

Conolly found the petty Chiefs m the dominions of the Khan 
Huzrut of Khiva somewhat grudging of their courtesies and 
hospitalities. At Merv, the fiovemor excused himself for his 
misbehaviour, by alleging that it was not the custom of the 
country to beliave better, and the Engbsh officer found, as 
he advanced, that the man had spoken the trutL As he ap* 
proached Khiva, matters appearea somewhat to mend, as it b^ 
came known that the Khan, who was then out on a hunting ex- 
cursion, was disposed to receive him hospitably Messengers had 
been sent forward &om the royid camp to invite the ambassa- 
dors to the presence, and, under their gmdance, Conolly advanc- 
ed. As he neared the temporary residence of the Khan 
Huzrut, a new and unforeseen difficult presented itself He 
found that he had little reason to connde m the good fiuth of 
his colleagues — 

Our collea^ Taknb Bbai turned ont a mean creatnre, seeking to oonoeal 
the benefit! which he had received firom the British Goyemment, and ipeaking 
slightmgly of onr AfFghan policy, after aU his fine words at CahnL We ditoover- 
ed him latterly telling his acquaintances, that Shah Sqj^h s Government waa 
all a fiove, his country rebellious from one end to the other, and the English 
only just able to hold their gronud against Dost Mahomed, who would infallibly 
have conquered ub at Bamian, bad he not oonumtted the error of sending his son 

* head. This, I presume, was to soften the defeat of so many Usbegs by a hand- 
ftd of disciplined troops as the notion is not a pleasing one here just now I lec- 
tured our friend, who protested that he had been misconstrued, and promised 
to be more oarefU, taking the opportunity to beg that I would reimbnrie him 
{or a horse lost in the Furrah road, when he was travelling to pay his respects 
to you (Sir W Macnaghten), and for sundry articles stolen from him one night 
on onr march through the Maimnnah district I replied, that I mnit make a 
reference to Todd about the first item, and that for the second, we would see 
About it on my return from Kokand. From the little attention paid to Allah-dad 
Khan m the Royal Camp, I was more than onoe disposed to oonolude that Ya 
kub Bhai has repeated at court the ezaggeraUons fbr which 1 took him to task 
^on the road. But I am on the whole now inelmed to think that the Khan 
Hnamt never had a dear idea of^ or much respect for the situation of Shah 
Bvjdi. Herat u In his eyes the most unportant Ailgfaan lovereiAty, and will 
remam ao, nnless the kin^ of Cahul takes np such a position nor£ of the Hm 
dn Kfiih, so aa to make it easy for bun to reach Khita by the line of the 

E 
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Oku« Tku u a /or w /cr «tr CktMf JMnm/ AS^f^ hoik on poh- 

Uetd and commorcud groando^ vhtck oequirtM groattr elmm* on ovr amnUon^ tht sort 
wolooktnioAgfiaUofTnrktotanatlarge^MS Bteordt 

The embassy was graciously received m the king^s " ocmifort- 
able stick and felt tent.^ The Mehtur Agha was present , and 
a hCrza^ who acted as Persian and Turkish mteipreter^ was m 
attendance. The Khan Huzrut is described as ^ a dignified 
and gentleman-like person^ about fifty years old^*^ of gentle 
manners and af&ble address. He conveyed his meaning to his 
mterpreter m a soft low voice, and then looked up to the person 
addressed with a smile, which was said to be ^Hiabitual to his 
countenance.” Sometimee he condescended to be jocose , and, 
in spite of the mquisitonal character of the Khan's language, 
the English officer soon felt himself at ease m his presence. 
The conversation, which took place on this and other occasions, 
u mmutely recorded m the joumalB, fixim which we have largely 
quoted, and is, at the same tune, to our thinking, so interesting 
and BO important, as an exposition of our pohcy towards Khiva 
and the neighhourm^ states, of their relations towards each 
other, and ffieir position in respect to the probabilities of a 
Buseoan invasion, that we need make no apology for mdenting 
largely i^n the manuscript before us After the first cour^ 
teines had been mterchanged, the Khan inquired, what were the 
latest accounts from Abl^tt and Shakespear , and then, some- 
what abruptly, told the interpreter to ask which was the greater 
nation, the English or the Buseian , and to explam that it was 
intention of the Khan to compare his answer with idiose mven 
by Abbott and Shakespear ConoUv answered that both 
nations were of the highest class that the English was the older 
and the richer , but Bnssia was very great, and every day 
becoming greater The Khan Huzrut then a^ed, what was 
the nature of the relations existing between England and Bus- 
sia to which ConoUy rephed, that they were qmte amicable, 
as they had long been — ^it being obviouuy the interest of both 
states, if only on commercial considerations, to hve m friend- 
ship towards each other The dialogue then oontmued — 

Kkan^yfhMX is your Isteit InteUifenes o£ the Bofsians, with respect to this 
^piarter ? 

Conofy —My last was, before they had heard of the restitntioii of the eap« 
tires, nicy were not then minded to renew their attack tins year , probably, 
beeanse of the diAculty in procorio^ enongh of camels bat it was understood, 
they had not abandoned th^ expedition, and that they were making erery pre* 
paration to ensnre soooeas. 

jfAoJi.— What are the last aoeoimti fropi Persia? 

Coaol^ —We hare not now an ambasaador at the Persian eonrt. I only 

* This was written Jost ten years ago 
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know, that tka PenUuu hold Ohonan, and that they haTe aoi yet aatidled my 
OaTMnment on the point! at Smoo between the two itatei. 

Xkam, — Will your ambafleador retnm to Teheran P 

Comify — We hope that matten will ere loon be adjusted, so as to allow of hla 
retnmi for we have no ill will against the Pernus, and the preaent state of things 
Is ndodioial to them, as well as to ns. 

Kh a n.— Shakespear engaged to be back foom Petcrabnrgh in forty days, wilsw 
detained till »ring— when do yon think he will come ? 

Conofy —He wtU act as near to his word as poasible^ bat perhaps he wQl not 
be able to return at all by that way The Roaaian Emperor may deehna to 
reeeiye him as an ambtssador from your Majesty and it may be Jodged best for 
him to follow Mr Abbot to London. I mention those, is postme erents, that 
Hr Shakespear may not, under any oireamstanees, seem to oome short of hia 
promise 

Kkon.— The Bnssians reoeired Shakespear at Dansh Knllah and Orenbm^ and 

S ye back my merchants why should they refose to accept him at St Peters- 
Mh ? 

Gmolfy —It is not certain that they recognised him in i^litlcal charaeter at 
Orenbnrgh. Your Majesty’s ambassador was present His interference took 
them by surprise. They could not rajeot the captiyes that he brought them, 
and they felt bound m accepting the prisoners to restore your Majesty’s detained 
snldeots. Bnt now they may stand npon their digmty , uiA although we may offer 
our mediation m a friendly way, for the sake of our own inters^ which are 
inyoWed in your quarrel, we cannot force it upon the Russians, if their eanse 
is Just and now, especially, that they haye foiled in their attempt to reach Khiya, 
th^ may think that they owe it to themselyes, to shew the world, that they are 
suMcient for the redress of their own wrongs. Our interference may thus be 
frnstrited, or deferred, or thrown into another ohanneL Howeyer, now that 
the way of parley has been opened by the restitution of the eaptiyea, whom Mr 
Shakespear conducted to Orenbnrgh, it will shortly be seen what tone the Bus- 
Bians will take. 


Khan — With what justioe (attending to my expression) can the Bumans 
pursue the quarrel, now that their people have been restored ? 

CkmoUif —The detention of those captives was o^ one of sereral charges 
made by the Russian Emperor against the state of ^ira, in the prodamatToii 
which he pablished m Europe May 1 be permitted to ask what are the last 
diftmot demands that have bMn made upon yonr Majesty by the Russians f 
Khan . — God knows what they want ! 

The Khan Huamt said this rather pettiffily, and the Mehtur Agha sneered 
obsequiously, while the interpreter was repeatug it 

Cmofy — Mr Shakespear forwarded a copy of the letter from General 
FerodBbky at Orenbnrgh. alluding both to the Russian eaptivei m yonr Majesty’s 
dommions, and to certain forts, which the Uuasian Government required your 
Midesty to destroy Is that the last oommniuoatton received ? 

Ai&an.— The last 


Condfy —I take the liberty of putting these questions, because the Governor- 
General of India wishea to know the exact particulars of the case be- 
tween Kharasm and Russia, that he may he prepared to adnse your Majesty 
m every contingency, and know what to say to the Russian Government eon- 
cemini^ this matter, if opportunity should present itself for forther English 
mediation His Lozdsbip was very glad to find by your Majesty’s muiion to 
Cabal the policy of the British Government was appreciated ; and he hi^ies 
now that the alfoirs cf Affghanistan give promise of order to establish a per- 
manently friendly interoourae between the three oonntries. The letters whi^ 
I have the honour to bear will completely explain the Oovemor-GeneraTs sent- 
tunents with regard to Kharasm and my eoUsagos, who brings a friendly spistlo 
from his Hdesty, Bhah Sidsh* wiU be able to satisfy your Majesty npon 
every point, whieh oonoemi the relationi of England with his own country, as 
well IS regardmg those which the king of Cabal demres to w s iiit a in with the 
states of Tarkistaa. 
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ConollT tben presented hie deepatdiee^ uid withdrew from 
the royBl presence. In the eyening^ he forwarded his pre* 
•ents to the Sing The next day was devoted to hunting 
and hawking , but, on the following, the British officer was sum- 
moned to a private mterview with the Khan Huzrut. The 
Khan desired him to be seated , but ConoUy excused himself, 
on the plea that he had stood before Shah Sujah, and the 
answer seemed rather to please the despotic Chief The busi- 
ness of the interview then commencea ConoUy asked the 
Khan what he mtended to do regardn^ the demands of the 
Buseian Government upon him. The Khan asked what those 
demands were, and caDed for an mtelli^ble explanation. Co- 
noUj met this question with another, a^ing the Khan what he 
expected would be the next demand of Russia, now that the 
prisoners had been released. "How can I tell,” exclaimed 
the Khan, " what demand they will put forward ? God knows I 

* They may ask a hundred things , but they have no cause of 

* oomplamt now, as 1 have told them.” The dialogue then con- 
tmuea — 

CoHolh >-CoDoerning the lettlement of jour frontiers, and seouritr to Russia 
against fatoro inroads 

Aitoii.->Sbakespear will see my border ; and I told bim to saj that, if Moy of 
my tribes committed chapaott they should be given up to the Ruisiani on con* 
dxtion that the Bussiani would agree to give up to me any of their tribes, who 
might foray mine 

Conol^ —General Peroffikym his last letter refhies Tour Mi^esty s demands, 
that he should destroy Dansh Kullah ; but insists on the destruction of certain 
forts, maintained by your Majesty s subjects, which are the resorts of robbers 
From Yakub Bhai 1 learnt that this probably refers to ^laoe called Ak Machioh 

Kha» -^Ak Muqid (white mosque) is within the Kokand border Onr fort 
in that direction is Jynknnd , bnt that is a place inhabited by peaceable pea- 
sants —not a robber post as represented. 

CoHoify — The Boffians, however — pardon the observation— supposing that 
to be the quarter referred to are not likely to withdraw an assertiou deliberately 
made to the world because yonr Majestya servants deny its oorreotneu This 
u a matter, in which yon may need the testimony, perhaps, the guarantee of 
a third party Conld not the state of Kokand assist your M^esty here ? It 
is equally with Khiva, interested in preservmg the present Usbeg borders to 
the northward. 

XAaa.— We are not now on the good terms we used to be with Kokand 
Only within the last year, they have themselves invaded my territory, bnilt a 
fbrt in it, and aggressed my subjects ; and 1 contemplate sending 15,000 or 30,000 
A Usmans to chapao their country, in return What do yon say to this P 

Comol^ — Since your Majesty permiu me to offer my opinion I must sar 
that such a course appears to me the very reverse of wise ) and 1 regret exceed- 
ingly the information now given to me as it throws back my hope of seeing the 
independtnoe of Tnrkutan established by the concert of its different rulers 
flyud Mnbammad Zahid, the Kokand Envoy, whom I met at Constantinople u- 
sured me, that Kokand and Kharasm were one and that their united Influence 
could oblige the Amir of Bokhara to come into any arrangement, thatwas essential 
to the safe^ of alL Therefore 1 considered my hope two-thirds accomplished 
Now I And yonr BdiO^tj on indifferent tenns with Kokand, as well as Bokhara, 
•b4 know not what end to expeot— war within, and enemies without t 
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Aaii.*BiU would yoa htTO me eit quet nader an injorr of that aort ? The 
Kokuidis would rappoee that 1 was afnidof them } and this is the time of year 
for an attack. Thoagh I sent an BnToy to Kokand in company with the 
Kuasak Khaideh, when he pamed through this, to remonstrate, and see about an 
agreement — only within the last month they hUTO made an monrsion upon mj 
pTounds, How can I bear this ? Hare yon not yoorselTes sent to ehapao China, 
beeense that people injured some of youra. Shakespear mentioned this. Why 
should Touadnse me contrary to what you do yourseWet ? 

C^mofy — 1 would hare yonr compare the urgencies of the dangers 

which exist, and at any rate make proTision against the greatest The Bossians, 
who declare that nothing but an extraordinarily cold winter prerented their 
taking Khira last year, and who will certainly exert all their great strength to 
effect thu obtject in a second attempt, onlcu you satisfy all the demande that 
they show to be warranted by the laws of nations, have given your Mid^ty a 
brief interval of leisure in which to make complete agreements with them for 
the conservation of yonr dignity ; and you propose to consume this time in a 
border war with a state of yonr own race which yon ought to conciliate, mi 
the one that can best help yon oat of yonr most pressing difficulties Yonr 
Midesty thinks that yonr honour now ci^s npon yon to attack the Kokandis 
They will think their hononr demands reprisals and so yon will go on weaken- 
ing each other and widening the breach, till, the time for accommodation having 
passed ont of hand, yonr foreign enemy will find it easy to do what will lastingly 
injure yon both 

KhoJi,— Please Ood, if the enemy advances again, we will all unite to oppose 
him 

CoHcify --Permit me to represent that no one will then unite with yonr 
Majesty The nearer the appearance of the danger the more will each other 
state, seek to make its own escape from it. How many sent help to Herat when 
the Persiau invaded it, though their success there would have shackled all 
Tnrkistan f Bokhara gave you none, though entreated when the Persians 
were at yonr doors , and Kokand chooses the very time of yonr distress to 
enlarge her border at your expense There is only one other hope of the 
Usbeg states holding together and remainmg free flrom foreign contronl — 
which lies in their coming to a timely understanding about their individual 
rights and common interests and making amicable and complete engagements 
with each other to secure them Other parties may second such a measure 
bnt the Usbegs themselves must originate it— and that soon 

The Mehtur here broke m, very eagely observing, that what 
God had decreed, would assuredly come to pass and that if 
Kokand should assume a hostile attitude towards Khiva, the 
Khan Huzrut would put his trust in the Almighty, and m^e a 
stand for his own defence To this ConoUy replied, that feith 
m God was assuredly a great thing, nothmg greater, but that hu- 
man caution was something too in an emergency , else the Khan 
Huzrut would not have restored the Kussian captives. The 
Kban, laughing at this retort, exclauned, We must have one 
^ good blow at the Kokandis, to shew tlat we are not afraid, 
^ and then we will make it up with them. I Rhull wnte to say 

* that Mr ConoUy advises this, and send the 'AUamans’ about the 
‘ time that you proceed. What say you ? Or shall I defer the 

* expedition till you arc across the biorder T * — After some further 
oonversation, the Khan asked bluntly, what Conolly was going 
to Kokand for? — ^Probably many others, before and after, have 
asked themselves and others, a similar question*— what was the 
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object of ConoUj’s joiimej to Kokand? — ConoUj told the Shan 
Huzrut that bu Imanon to Kokand had Beveral objects , fir8tl7, 
to repl 7 to a deadly overture, made a 7ear and a half before, on 
the piurt of the Kokand state, to the Gt>Yemoi^Gleneml of India , 
and to estabhdi b7 his own explanations, and those of his AAfehan 
associates, as complete an understandixig as possible regarding 
British proceedings and designs m Affghamstan, '{f hich hu been 
much misrepresented, with reference both to that country and the 
oountnes beyond, so as to obtam for his own Government, and for 
that of Shah Sujidi, the esteem and friendship which are their 
due, then to asoertam how the commerce of England and 
Hmdustan, about which we were veiy solicitous, could best be 
extended, through the country of our A%han aUies, to the 
remotest I>art 8 of Turkistan , — further to gam a clearer insight 
mto the political state and disposition of Kokand, as either 
was likely to affect British mterests m the event of endeavours 


being made by foreign parties to subvert the mdependence of 
Turkistan, as was to be apprehended fhim more than one 
quarter , and to urge upon tlmt court the expediency of its help* 
to prevent such an occurrence, by concumng with its 
neighbours m measures of general justice and peace In con* 
elusion, ConoUy, whilst adnuttmg, that the British Grovermnent 
had immense mterests at stake, and that the disorder and weak* 


ness of the Usbeg states were prejudicial to our position in 
Central Asia, declared that all our objects were honest and 


friendly, and that it was his desire to counsel nothing that 
would not be advantageous to others, as well as to ourselves. 

The Khan Huzrat listened attentively to these explana* 
tions, and then asked ConoUy, when he intended to pro* 
ceed to Kokand The Bntish officer rephed, that, perhaps, the 
sooner he went the better, as he was anxious to avoid the 


extreme seventy of the weather, and was moreover desirous 


of a speedy return, as he might be able to advance the interests 
of Bbs Majesty m another direction- In what direction ^ 


asked the Khan- " In that of Persia,” was the answer “ Per- 
sia,” exclaimed the Khan Huzmt with much energy, please 
God, we are ready for them — ready at aU tunes.” TJpon this 
Cono^ urged that Persia was no such contemptible enemy, 
that Imropean skiU had oigamsed her armies , and that m aU 
probability her movements would not be m her own name. 
It was only the other day, he said, that M uh a mm ad Shah 
received a very supply of arms and a bodv of European 
officers to re-organue w troops, 6 x>m the Frencm Government, 
whu^ desired to re-establish its influence with the ShahV court 


by doing bun servioe. ^*If the Bossians, ” he added, ^'remain at 
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' war wilii your Majesty, they will probably endeavour also to 

* set the Fersians upon you. It womd be ]^tic in them to do 

* so, because the Persians, now, must be more or less subseryient 

* to them , and if the Persians are, by any European assistance 

* of money or mihtary means, enabled to make a good entry mto 

* Kharasm, it will be very difficult to get them out agam.” The 
dialogue then oontmued — 

Khn the ‘PeniAni obtain Earopean aid to inTade xne, 1 will exn^o/ 
yonr aid to repel thexn. 

CtmoOjf — liie British OoTeminent will, donbtleis, do its ntmost in everj 
case to preTent the borders of Kharasm from being broken np i but it cannot 
take part against any of yonr Majesty’s enemies, who may come with a Jnst 
groand for lOTasion 

jrAon.— What jnat groand oan the Persians assert ? 

CumoUy —One wbi^ no third nation oan disallow , — that your Majesty’s sub- 
jeeta carry off their men, women, and children, and sell them, like fonr^fboted 
beaata. 

Tbeae chapao$ are earned on by themselves ; and probably, for one 
Persian that we take they capture and sell five Snnnis. 

Cmud^ —I, till now, nnderatood that the captures were almost entirely on the 
aide of yonr Mijesty’s snbjeots. One thing is certain that there are conntlesa 
numbers of Persian slaves in Kharasm , and if their countrymen come as 
mvaders they, and probably every other slave m yoor Majesty’s dominions, 
would me and form a second army against yon— a force acqnunted with 
every resonroe and weakneu of the ooantry, who would help invaders to keep 
whatever they might conquer But this not being the most immediate danger, 
the disenssion may lie over awhile , tboogh your l^esty s servants will do well 
to consider it attentively 

Khan —{After a pause)— Had yon not better defer yoor jonmey to Kokand, 
till matters are more settled between me and that State ? 

Conoify — Time is now of great value. 

He then went on to say, that be apprehended no dan^r m 
any part of Kharasm, and that, as according to the Khan 
Huzrut, Kokand was bent on disturbmg the peace of the Khi- 
van temtory, it would be well to proceed to the former place 
without delay, to ascertain the cause of this hostility It is 
' not imposaible,” he suggested, that Bussia, on going to war 

* with your Majesiv, may have mcited the Chief m Kokand to 
' take advantage of your situation, just as I supposed it possible 
' that she might set Persia upon vou. This is the way of all 

nations when they ^ to war, and therefore not to be wondered 
^ at.** “ But it would be miserable pohey,” he urged, “ either on 

* thepartof Kokand, or the part of Khiva, to pave way, by their 

* misunderstandings, for the advance of a foreign power ” Illus- 
trating hiB azguments, by TOmting out on a map, the position of 
England, Busaia and Hindustan, and the Central Asian countries 
intermediately situated, he mnsted upon the expediency of 
preserving general peace in Turkieta^and ex^ained, at the 
same time, ^w important it was for Great Britain to keep 
down the ascendancy of Bussia in Central Asia, The Khan 
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Hunut examined the map, and, patting it aside, turned to the 
Mehtur to consult with mm al^ut the selection of a proper 
person to accompany Conolly to Kokand , and soon afterwards 
the meeting terminated* The Khan spent the day m hunting, 
and Conolly m meditation. 

Thinking over what had passed, at the morning’s mterview, 
it occurred to the latter, that he might not hav^ been sufficient- 
ly exphoit, and that there were other pomts on which he might 
have toudied with advantage, and he, therefore, requested 
another mtemew It was promptly accorded to him. When 
the Khan Huzrut had despatched ms dinner, the British officer 
was agam summoned to the royal presence. 

After some conversation relative to the arrangements for 
Conolly’s journey to Kokand, they reverted to what had passed 
at the morning’s conference. Conolly then said, that he haa been 
re-perusmg the written instructions he had received from his 
Government, and that there were some points regarding which 
he was directed to obtam explicit information. In me first 
place, he would ask, whether all the Russian captives had been 
restored. The Russian proclamation, he said, mentioned several 
thousands of prisoners, especially instancmg a party of two 
hundred, who had been earned off from the ^nks of the Cas- 
pian m course of the preceding gpnng, whereas Shakespear 
nad not collected more than 316 * Upon this, the Khan Huz- 
rut blurted out, that the proclamation lied , and the Mehtur 
added, that at Dansh KuUa, the Russian officers had exammed 
the captives brought thither by Shakespear, and had ascertain- 
ed, to their entire satisfection, that only four persons were over- 
looked , and these were dci^tched afterwards — a statement 
which Ihe Khan Huzrut confirmed, declaring, that every Rus- 
sian, who chose to go, had been sent back to his own country f 

Conolly next a3t^ the lOian Huzrut whether, in the event 
of a demand being made by Russia for compensation for the 
expenses of the late exp^tion to Khiva, His Majesty was pro- 
pped to meet it. The Kban rephed, with uncommon emphasis, 

* The nnniber is here under-estimated. We beliere it was 430 

t And there was, mbably, little untruth in this Captain Conolly aayi I find 
thia to be the ffenew imprui^n here , asi alao, that the settled Kuesisiis, whomre- 
flmred to remain in the oounby, were rery lew The panic was great, and the Kh a n 
haa long been deepotio ISharapear, semng his opp(»tanlty,was ao mioompromising, 
that he insisted on haTii^ a Bussian «i»n and woman out of the Khsn Hnarnt s 
own household. From every slave he obtained, he made diligent enaniries about the 
residenee d thoee, who were kept back, and indeiktigably exerted himself till he got 
poaa eMi op of every individnal who oonld be pointed out There may be some Boa- 
alana remaining against their will in the distut parts of the country, whioh Bhakea- 
pear oonld notbeat up , but the Hnamt would aeem to have ainoerety done hia 

nest in the matter, and, therefore, to deserve all forbearance at EDa Imperial Mfdeety*s 
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that nothing would mduoe him to pay a ^rthing Did I de- 
^ sire them, he naiyely asked, to go to the e^mnse of myading 
^ me, that they should caU upon me to pay it ? ’^The simple logic 
of this would seem to be irresistible, bat in practice it goes 
for nought. We are afraid that there have been cases, m 
which such a question might have been put to us. 

It was urged, howeyer, by Conolly, that the Hussians would 
find a pretext for the demand m the acts of yiolenoe alleged to 
haye been committed by Khiya on Russian subiects, in spite of 
repeated remonstrances, — acta, which had oompelled the Busfoans 
to take up arms m self-defence. But what makes you put 
' the question ? ^ asked the Khan, Huarut , haye the Russians 

* said anything to your Ghiyemment on this pomt ? ” " Nothing 
^ that I am aware of,’’ replied OmoUy , ” " but, knowing that they 
' made both Persia and Turkey pay on this score, I <feem it not 
^ impoBBible that they may make the demand on Elhmcasm also , 

* and I would haye your J^jesty anticipate eyery contingency ” 
But the Khan Huzrut was firm upon this point 1 will not 
‘ pay one black com,” he said, "but rather call Allah to my de- 
' fence, and resist them to the utmost” In yam Conolly went 
over the old ground, Treating what he had before said about 
the expediency of fortifying himself against distant enemies by 
cementing an alliance with his near neighbours, and the neces- 
sity of making ample coii^nBation for mjunes mfiicted upon the 
people of otiier States. La vam he read aloud the Russian pro- 
clamation, translating it mto Persian, as he proceeded — the mter- 
preter turning it, sentence by sentence, mto the Turkish, for the 
edification of the Khan Huzrut, who sometimes mterrupted the 
translator, by declaring, that the proclamation contamed a parcel 
of hes. The Khan either would not, or could not, understand the 
real dangers which beset him, or the advant^es to be denved 
from the course which Conolly recommended him to pursue. It 
appeared to ihe Bntish officer, that he was only sensible to dan- 
ger immediately at his doors , and that, the crisis passed, he 
always relapsed agam mto his old state of careless confidence and 
apathy, pursuing any petty object of the moment, and dosing 
his eyes against important poutical contmgenoies, that loomed 
lanre before him m &e distance. 

failmg to arouse the Khan to a true sense of his position, 
Conolly took his leave of the Khan Huzrut, and shortly after, 
leaving his camp, repaired to Khiva. Before leaving that place, 
he recorded his opinions of the probable effects of the Khan’s 
obduracy upon the character of Russian pohey 
** Whiohertr wmy/' he lud, ** the Rauiini treat a dUpositioii of tlua aort, they 
are likely to obtain their enda. If they Judge it expedient to retrioTe the 

P 
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militoiy repaUtioo, which they loet lut yeer, by intiitmg igsin upon the rest 
of their legiUmete denuuidt at the cannon • mont^ the Kban Hnsrnt will fkll 
at their feet { and they may make all the condition!, to which we do not object. 
H; on the contrary, the Rniaiana, through onr remonatrancei, or their own weak- 
neu, refrain from open attack upon the northern border! of thu ooantry for a few 
yean, uid nae the mtenral m marking their game among tboae intermediate 
tribet, whole political tnperiorship they haye been gradually aiinming, the 
KJuyaoa, returning to their robbenei and commercial yexationt, will be lure 
to giro the Emperor ample exciue for depriring them of the ability to conCinne 
their ontragea — which, 1 preenme, will be done by pnahme en^be Bnaiian ** hnei ** 
among the tiibea at yet m adyance of the aame but which haYe adnutted the 
toyereignty of the Otar, to at to aatame a military front, which will ettabhth 
hit Imperial Majetty a control oyer the beat part of Tnrkistan.*' Thia wat 
Bauia ■ proper direct game, from which the wat homed by oar nnexpected 
moye aorott the Indnt, tbmking it neoetaary to keep pace with na by itnking 
a blow of eorretponding moral inflaence upon the mind of Central Aiia. But 
the did not lote tight of the tribee, which the had been qaietiy dnying She 
mentioned them in her proclamation, that we mi^bt not dupnte her right to 
buld upon them, when her opportunity thonld arnye and, methinka, that her 
Bntannio Majeity*t minittert, taking a hint from the Khan Hoarnt, thould plain- 
W aik Count Neiielrode, what we are to understand by the * Frontiera of the 
Empire,** to which it it promised that the inyading forces ah all return, after estab*- 
lithing an order of things, oomformable to the interests of Rnatia and the neigh 
bonrmg Asiatic ttatea ? 

We hare erery Teaeon to ezpeet, that Rbuui wiB pofh Persia into Eharaam, 
as soon at poaaible , and Muhammad Shah has all the disposition to come, with 
an nndoabted right Persians here who hare been for tome time in the conn- 
try, assert most confidently, that if their king were to adyance to Menr, 
With anything like the military means he brought against Herat, he might 
dictate bit own terms to Tnrkistan. They mention Turkoman elans that 
would join him, including S,000 Goklnir families, who were forcibly brought 
away from their fryounte pastures near Astrabad, flye years ago ; and twice as 
many Zimfit families, who, though taken from the Persian frontier, twenty 
years ago remain discontented * * * * * Xhe many slayes, possessed by 
these ( Fikhat) tribes, would be ready to show him all the supplies of their 
part of the country, as well as the way on , and by taking Mery, he would break 
up the nest and refhge of the * 411 amans,** who now are best able to harass 
them 

This yiew is, doubdess, coloured by the inclinations of those who giye it , 
but it contains much truth I would say, from what 1 haye seen that if Muham- 
mad Shah could be fumiahed with monejf enough to support a small, well-dit- 
ciplined army having a select equipment of light artillery (1 write from re- 
collection of what I saw in Abbas Mirsas time), he might calcnlate upon great 
military success in Tnrkistan. As an enemy for a pitched battle, the Usbegs are 
quite despicable A proportion of them are well mounted , but they are all 
wretchedly armed , and not eyen their Ohaxis would stand for a second round 
of grape. Eyery step that Muhammad Shah could make in Turkistan, beyond 
Mery, would raise him hundreds of slayes, longing for dehyeranoe from yery 
harsh bondage (it is really seyerc ^ sind dieir seryioei would, probably, bear out 
my suggestion to the Khan Huxrut on this subject. Finally, let me observe, 
that the Persians would haye a right to push any snooesses that they might 
ohtam upto the Jaxartea, in order to exact redress for the most cruel ipjonsf 
that one people can inflict npon another 

We ne^ then, to make Kokand, and, if possible, Bokhara, aliye to the 
danger, which Khiya is likely to bring npon all Usbea Tartary, and to urge 
them, not only to use their combmed inflaence agamst the Kban Huxrot, to as 
to make him enter into last engagements with his neighbours, but to cleanse 
Shemielyes also from their participation in the wronn, which are committed, 
in the first instance, by the maraudmg subjects of Khsratm. Our language, 
throughout these Usbeg states, must, I am only the more eonybeed, be as high 
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and Qnohan^Dg ai our eondaot If hj onr ttnSghtforward reprMentatKms* wb 
can bring about the independeat peace of Tarkutan — beat of all i and, if not, 
we most draw off>-and watch the Riuaiani and Perciaiu redreanng thern^ 
■eWet. We ahalU it least, baTe gained more accurate knowledge of the 
Usbeg atates, and hare pot before their Goremmenta the plain way of 
joitice, by which they may aare thenuelyet, even after the gaontlet has been 
thrown down against them. Haying seen anch a good instance onr media- 
tion, they will cry Inatily enongb for it, when they feel themaelyea getting 
wonted , and, in anuoipation of tbia early day, we ibonld come to the moat 
friendly and complete nnderatanding possible, both with Russia and Persia | 
if practicable, by any fkir meant, make Aflkhanutan one kmgdimi, and eatab- 
lun ita nortbem border to the front of toe military and commercial road 
moniDg through the fertile hill country which lies beyond the Hindu Kuah 
moontaina, frrom Herat to some point which will giye the Duram monarolr 
easy aoeeu ta the riyer Oxua 

Such were the views — as he often said jestingly himself the 
enlarged views” — of Arthur ConoUy Men of a colder and more 
sober temperament called them visionary, andjperh^s they 
were. We believe that the proceedmgs m the SWi Huzxurs 
camp, which we have described above, did not meet with full 
^probation at Calcutta. It was alleged against them, that 
C^noUy was too eager to take •the imtiative. He complamed, 
as we have seen, that the Khan Hnzrut closed his eyes against 
the dai^ers and difficulties before him — dangers and difficulties, 
which ConoUy took great pains to map out before him. It was 
urged that this was a mistake, and that it would have been better 
pohey for the' representative of the British Government to ap- 
pear at the Khan Huzrut’s court, rather as the disentangler of 
old, than the sn^ester of new, difficulties. Amd, inasmuch 
as much of our influence at the Khivan court was derived 
from the Khan Huzrut’s confidence in our ability to extneate him 
from the difficulties that surrounded him, the objection appears 
to be sound. But it would be difficult to thmk otherwise, than 
that the objects and general conduct of the Mission were highly 
creditable to the British character , and that, if there were any 
want of diplomatic craft to be alleged against it, there was as- 
suredly nouimg to be objected on the score of benevolence of 
design, or honesty of execution. The Missions to Khiva of Ab- 
bott, Shakespear, and ConoUy, are ejpisodes m the great epic of 
our Central Asi^ pohey, which, if it were not for the sad 
sequel of the adventures of the last, we should contemplate with 
unmixed satisfaction. Our readers, we are confident, wiU agree 
with us in opimon, that while the pubbcation of the extracts 
from Arthur Conolly’s joumals, which form the bulk of this 
article, has mterested and informed them, it reflects nothing hut 
honour upon the name of the wnter, and the country to which 
he belonged. 
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Art IL— 1 The Bnkad Aran^aka Upcanshad^ wUh ihe com- 
mentary of Sas^ara Aeh&rya^ and ihe glou if Anand €hru — 

Bibho&eea Indica. Noo 5-— 18, 16 tma 18 CtdcuUa, 

2 The hutitutes of MmxL Serampore 

Caste, as upheld at present hj the followers of Brahminism, 
bears but httle resemblaaoe to the dassiBcation which prerailed 
m the dsjs of Menu , still less to that which is sanctioned m 
the Veda& The subjective theology of the early Rishis, (if we 
may so designate the hymnology, or, as it is tedtmioally called, 
the Sarihxtas of the Hic^ Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan,) which 
appears to have been the mrst efforts of Brahmmical genius, 
and which, without a formal and dogmatic declaration of &ith, 
exhibited the devotional sentiments of the wnters, and, m most 
instances, the manners and customs of the age, contains scarcely 
any distinct intimation even of the four ongi^ races supposed to 
have sprung from Brahma,* — whilst it decidedly ignores the mixed 
classes, which now form Ihe great bulk of Hindu society The 
Brdkmanasy or the objective theosophy of the Vedas, sp^k posi- 
tively of the four primitive orders, but are equally ^ent on the 
others.! As to the countless divisions of caste, w^ch prevail in 
the present day, many of them have no countenance eitiier m 
the Sruti or the Smrttu 

The mean offices, which are assigned to the last order, and the 
wide gap, which is interposed between it and the ffist three 
orders, impart great probabihty to the supposition that the Su- 
dras are the a&ingi^ natives of the sou, and that ihe ttmoe- 
hom are the three-fold ramiflGations of a conquering race. The 
Brahmins, on settling on the fruitful plains of Hindustan, show- 
ed no greater generosity to the earth-bom Sudras, than the 
Normans did to their Saxon serfs m England, or than the Ame- 
ncans still do to the Indians. 

It IS singular that the most stringent rules against the Sudras 
are those contained m the Fur&naa and the Institutes of Menu. 
The Ye^ are not so severe. The Vedas speak of the Sudras 
as the lowest dass, but do not assign to them such servile duties 
as were afterwards imposed. Perhaps the Kishis had not fully 
organized their anstocracy, or fenced it with severe enactments 

* TrofSasBor WDsoa donbtii wfaeUier even ibe Brefamine were reoogniied as % caste, 
when the first Astaka of the Sanhita of the oompoeed. That they 

were so reooifBiied in the age of the Saohita of the Sama Veda wlli appear presoitly 
in this very article. 

t CbandRaa andPaalkaaAi ire mentkned as speolmenf of the lowest and basest of 
mankind. 
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gainst the abongmes, when they began to chant the 
or i^)eoiilate m the Brdhmanas. Tune enabled them artowwriM 
to consohdate theur power, and to define ibe position they desired 
to allot to Sudras. _ 

The Sudras hod, however, ocoosionalty risen to power and 
emmence, even during the political ascendancy of the Brahmms. 
The honour conferred upon the shepherds of Bxindaban by 
Krishna’s acknowledgment of them as relatives and playmates, 
must have been appreciated by his followers. Sudra dynasties 
are sometimes mentioned as dominant m certam parts of Hm- 
dustan. The Brahma Vaibarta makes mention of Brumila, 
king of Kanyakubja, who was a cowherd and a serf The 
Kamayana speaks of Guha, king of Srmgabera, a Chandila by 
caste, but honored with the friendship of the heroic son of Da- 
saratha. Some of the Purfinae also sp^ prophetically of certam 
AbhtraSi or peasant-kings, whose caste of course is low 

The Sudra, or the fourth order, is, perhaps, no longer m exis- 
tence. That appellation, with the disgrace attached to it in the 
Shastras, is now shared by multitudes of classes, which are all 
ec[ually excluded from the privileges of the iwtce-bom. These 
classes, though all ranking as Sudras, keep themselves aloof from 
one another, and hve entirely isolated as distmct orders. The 
four-fold division of the Vedas has accordmgly spun out to 
several scores of castes, of many of which no traces are found 
in the Shastras. 

That the countless ramifications of the servile classes are 
monstrous corruptions of the original division, can admit of no 
doubt. But there was something m the Hindu institution of 
caste, which was naturally bable to corruption It was fit for no 
other than monstrous growth. Extravagant as the present ramifi- 
cations may appear, in comparison with the fundmnental cJassi- 
fication, they are the genume developments of the original 
prmciple. The caste of the Sruti is to that of the Smnti, 
and both are to that m actual existence m the nmeteenth cen- 
tury, as the acorn is to the oak. 

The Hmdu institution of caste was, m this reroect, different 
from that of any other country The Ecyptiana had castes not 
wholly unlike those of this country, but they do not seem to have 
estabushed them on so grossly mvidions a principle as the Brah- 
mins. The wise men of Egypt were no doubt equally jealous 
with those of India of the least departures from the laws they had 
laid down, but the authors of the hierofflyphics seem to have 
enforced them more as civil and political, and less as reh^oim 
and moral, institutions, than the authors of the V edw. Both 
had probably the same ends m view , both aimed at the per- 
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petiml mamtenAnce of the Bune professions in the same fiuxulies, 
TOth were probably eqnaUv desirous of phunnK iheir own digni- 
ties and pnvileges above the competition of ue lower classes » 
both haa perhaps reasoned that those, who were rude and vulgar 
m their maxmers, should not be confounded with the learned and 
the polished , both bad probably been guided by the mistaken 
idea, that the arts and sciences would 4nve bestjay being con- 
fided to particular families, responsible for, and mter^ted in, their 
cultivation and development , both perhaps thought, that, m the 
rude and mfiintme state of society m which they lived, the peo- 
ple would not make a judicious division of labour without the 
intervention of the legislature , but the Egyptian, in canying 
out his prmaples, was satisfied with makmg^a positive classifica- 
tion, and pronouncing it unalterable. The Brahmin went a step 
further, and based bis division on an mvidiouB representation of 
the creation itself The Brahmin, the Blsbetnya, the Vaishya, 
and the Sudra were of different orders, not because they were 
so classed politically by the civil power, which was theocratic, 
but because they were of different races from the beginning 
The Brahmmical division was therefore a moral and rehgvmy no 
less than a political, institution. 

This was a baneful prmciple m the Hmdu institutes. It de- 
med in effect the common ongm of our species. It was calculat- 
ed to extinguish all fellow feeling in hnman beings of different 
dasses, who were brethren in no other sense than that in which 
men and quadrupeds might be called brethren — owing to their 
creation by the same Almighty Power 

The Brahmins fortified their system of caste by discouraging 
intermamages between the several orders. Intermarriages were 
not so rigorously forbidden in the beginning as they are now , 
but they were considered, if not absolutely disreputable, at least 
improper and unworthy matches. The marriage of a female of 
a superior order with a male of an inferior cl^ was especially 
discouraged. 

But human passions are not easily restrained The heart 
stops not to mquire whether the oln^t of its afifections 
sprang from the mouth or the arm of Brahma. Smee inter- 
marriage were not absolutely prohibited, men were not wantmg 
to avajl themselves of the uberty reluctantly given. Mixed 
mamages were contracted in the conrse of time , and that even 
in cases where the husband was of an inferior class to the wife. 
The Gandharva rule, which allowed the union of male and fe- 
male from mere annual impulse, without waiting for form or ce- 
remony, and the Bakshasa ordinance, which gave bberty to a 
soldier to capture the females of vanquished foes, contributed,^ 
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perhaps more than any other ciroomatance, to multiply the num- 
oer of mixed mamages. 

These marriages necessarily caused mmuter sub-divisions of 
the four pnnutive orders. If the Brahmin and Kshetnya were 
of different races^ their umon must produce on mtermediate 
race* — a half-caste, which was neither Brahmin nor Kshetnya, 
Similar oonsequences would follow from the umon of the other 
orders. The four orders might thus soon give nse to twelve 
mixed classes, or Sankara Vamasy which, with the onginal pure 
castes, would extend to sateen races. This may be fllustrated 
by the following tabular formula — 


1 Brahmin male, with Brahmin female, prodocmg pnre Brahmm 

2 — with Kahetarfys — an impure race 

9. — whh Valahya — an impure race 


4. — with fludra — 

6 Kahetrlya male with Brahmin — 
6 — with Kahetziya — 


an impure race 
an impure race 
pure kahetrlya. 


1 — 

with Vaiabya 

8 . — 

with Sudra 

9 Vaiabya male with Brahmin 

10 — 

with Kahetriya 

11 — 

with Vaiahya 

19 — 

with Sudra 

13 Bndra male 

with Brahmin 

14. — 

with Kshetnya 

15 

with Vaiahya 

la — 

with Sudra 


an impure race 

an impure race 
an impure race 
an impure race 
pure vatebya. 
an impure race 
an impure race 
an impure race 
an impure race 
pnre sudra. 


(ThfiVaidyaor 
( medical tribe 
The Nlabada. 
The Bata. 

(The Kaibartha 
( andBagatita. 
The Ugra. 


The Kayastha. 
The Chandfla. 
The Faulkaaa. 
Ayagara. 


The twelve half-castes m the foregoing table might, in pro- 
cess of tune, be esteemed as established races of respectabihty , 
but the irregular passions of men would not be satisfied even 
with these. The Sankaras might go on multiplyuig until the 
number equalled the square of sixteen, or until mixed mamages 
might he absolutely forbidden. Such, in our opinion, has actu- 
ally been the case m India , irregular mamages have occasion- 
ed the development of caste, ana exposed, at a great cost, the 
imsound prmciple inherent in it. 


The Hinbu Ideas oe Caste — The Hindu rehgion has 
mixed up the idea of caste with the cosmogony itself Four 
orders of human beings are said to have b^n created at 

* "In an olaaaea they, and they only, who are bom, in a direct order of wirea, equal 
in olus, and v i r g in fl at the time of miuriag^ are to be oonaidared as the aame In oiaaB 
with their ftthera , aona button by twice-bora men or women itf the claaa imzt im- 
mediately below them, wise legulatora call riai^lar, not the mibi& in olaaa with their 
pareati^ bemnae th^ are degraded to a middle rank between bouL by the lowneaa of 
ttieir mothers They are named in order MurdhabhiahutL Mahiahya, and Karana or 
Kayaatha, and their aereral employmotta are teaohiagf muitaiy ezeraaea, mnaic, a»- 
ironomy, keeping berda, and attenclaaoe on prinoee.*->Bfeiiii z. fi, a 
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the same time with the gods, demi-gods^ and demons^ who 
inhabit the fourteen lokas of the SlwtraB^ the upper and 
the lower worlds* Except their common hnmarnty, those four 
orders might be considered creatures, as distmct in their origin 
and race, as they were in their social position m the re- 
pubho of EQnduism. The Brahmin, the ^hetnya, the Vai- 
shya, and the Sudra might he clashed under ^tegones, no 
less diversified than those of the Ghtndharyas, Kiimaras, and 
Siddhas. The Brahma Yaibartha Purina, m describing the 
creation, actually distinguishes the creatures that were pi^uc- 
ed, as “ the Brahmin, the Kshetn^, the Vaishya, the Sudra, 
* the Yaksha, the Gtmdharva, the Kjnnara, 

But notwithstanding the eagerness, with which the authors of 
the Shastras have sought to represent the institution of caste as 
coeval with the creation, it is not difficult to detect passages, 
incautiously inserted, which prove that the formation even of 
the four first orders was gradual, and that there was a time when 
all mankind acknowl^ed themselves as one race. Thus does the 
truth ooze out of the Vedas and Purdnos themselves.* It was not 
Brahma at the creation, hut the Brahmins long after the 
creation, that created the difierent orders, and fathered them 
upon their fouivheaded progenitor 

The Hindu theory of^ caste may be viewed m three difierent 
aspects. The first is that which the Sruti or the Vedas present , 
the second is exhibited in the Smnti, the Pur^nas, and other 
Shastras , the third is observed in the practice of the day In 
other words the three primary rules of the Hmdu faith are 
equally decisive in their doctrme of caste , though they exhibit 
it under difierent phases. The Vedas give the simplest out- 
lines , the Smnti and the Purdnas fill up the rude touches, and 
present a body to the system , the practice of the age has unprov- 
ed on the Sh^tras wim a vengeance, and presents a monstrous 
picture, at which Menu himself might stare with amazement* 
The reasons, for which we have placed the Bnhad Aranyaka 
Upamshad and the Institutes of Menu at the head of an article 
on Hmdu Caste, are, that they severally represent the two great 
epochs, that have already passed m the history of that institution. 
We shall have to quote the Bnhad Aranyaka largely m exhibit- 
ing the Vedic theory of caste , and Menu is the leader of the 
secondary Shastras, the Smnti, the Purdnas, and the Tantras. 
Our object in this article being to trace the ongm and develop- 

* Th* Brihad Annyaka Upaakhad at will be preeen^r teae, that Brah- 
miua alone were created at Ibat. Doea not thia oo nnt e n a n ee the Idea that, when the 
Bvahniiiia aettled in India, they iMd no caiie, and that thia olaaaffloation waa an after- 
tlwqght? 
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ment of caste^ we shall necessarily have to devote a large por- 
tion of our qnce to extracts from the Sh4straa 


On tbqb Theobt or Caste, as contained in the Vedas. 
— The most learned pandit in !]^n^ has need to talk with diffi- 
dence of what he may consider to to the teaching of the Vedas 
on any pomt, especially when negative propositionB are eonoemed. 
It may be doubted whether a copy of the entire Vedas is pro- 
curable m any part of Hmdusttui , it is more than probable 
that such a copy does not exist m Bengal It woidd scarcely be 
modest or safe, under such circuinstances, to say that such and 
such doctrines are not contained m the Vedas. We wish it 
therefore to he understood, once for all, that when we speak of 
the Vedas, we mean such portions of them as have issued m 
portable s^pes from the European, or the Indian, press. We do 
not pretend to have seen, much less read, all the Vedas, nor 
are we acquamted with occult passages lurking in their inac- 
cessible mrts. 

The Vedas are divided into Sanhitcu and JSrdhmojuis , the 
former being devotional, the latter didactic. The Sanhitas ap- 
pear to pre-suppose a state of society in which an order of pnei^ 
was held in the highest reverence. They were considered as 
the repoaitanes of learning and favourites of frie superior pow- 
ers. Their enemies were denounced as spiritual outmws, whose 
destruction might be piously prayed for * 

The BrAbmanas, or didactic pc^, mculcate expressly the idea 
of a four-fold division of caste, of which the first three axe 
separated by a broad Ime from the fourth. The Brahmm, tiie 
Kshetnya, and the Vaisya are considered races of peculiar 
excellency Birth, m any of these races, is held as a reward of 
virtue and piety t The Sddro on the contraiy is a low and 
ignoble race, destitute of the pnvil^ of studying the Vedas. 

* wt ftww* gfirypt fttTT 9^1 I “The 

learned BralimhiB take up their abode doae thee Stoa. Feel. Sou X Pm 4 

Datat Qtk var$e, 

« Do not respect thoee,irho hate the Brahmina.*— 

8am. Ved. VUara. Saa. 1 Pixgp 

'a* I those who bate B]nhinina.’’-~i8^ VeiL8aM.lAdh 

8 Prqp The aame passage occurs also in the UUara San. 6 Pn^t 9rd term. 

WT in i “xboi. i*. 

behaye excellent^ in thia world attain to excellent races hereafter, agreeat^ to their 
~WorkB, whether it be the race of Brahmins, or Kahetriyaa, or Yateyas '*^Chaadofffa 
UpwitkadS 0 
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Of the three exalted moee, the Yedaa of course look upos 
the BrahmuiB as the most dignified and honourable. A few pas- 
sages there are, which show that the Kshetnyas sometimes cou'* 
te^ied the palm of supenonty with the Brahmins, but the 
Brahmm is nevertheless the hero of the Vedas. Thus — 

'^The Brahmins are our supenors.” — Tcuttanya Upanuhad 
XU 3 

Gfhe commentator expands the text by observing that the 
Brahmins are superior, because of their sacerdotal character 

The institution of caste is a promment feature of the Vedic 
cosmogony^, but the creation itself was a gradual succession 
of acts. JBrahma, the first cause, though naturally mtelligent 
and joyful, was for an mdefiuite mnod m a state of torror and 
inaction. His * vis mertise * was however overcome by the con- 
ception of the prolific and mystenons idea— “ I am.” 
A celebrated European philosopher* deduced his existence from 
the fact of his tJarUung We are not told how Brahma came to 
the same conclusion , but we are informed that his conception 
of the idea — ahctmcLsrm — produced the principle of cJiankdra^ or 
individual consciousness. This led to a desire of creation, or 
rather of generation , and the desire was followed by the act. 
He graduiuly created the elements, gods, demi-gods, and men. 

It 18 said that of men he first created onfy Brahmins, or 
rather that, although he bad made males and females, he did not 
for a while create me distmctions of castes and orders. 

■^T I 

The Brahmins alone existed m the beginmng ” — Brikad 
Upon, 4 Br 11 Kandika, 

Or, as Sankarachirjya eiq>onnds the passage — 

^ tr i 

** The Kshetnyas and the other castes were at that time one 

* and the same with the Brahmins. There was no distmction of 

* orders. Brahmmmn alone existed.” 

But this state of things did not gratify Brahma, or, as we 
may fairly conclude, it would not have been quite gratifying to 
bis fiiYounte sons, the Brahmins. A world of theological doctors 
was not what he wanted, or what tkep wonld rebm. Where 
everf one was a spiritual guide, there could be neither digmty 
nor mportaxme m the office. Accordingly — 

All being one, be did not enjoy it.” — Brihad Upon, ly 10 


* ]>ei CartM , CoffHoy ergo nm 
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SftnlueioluLQyia expounds it thus — 

V^Tlfir HIT H17¥*^ ^ 

'•TW I 

** He did not enjoy a state of things, m Trhich there were so- 
‘ Kshetnyas and others for the protection of the worid.” 

He therefore — 

?r^ ?5Tqr trr a 

Largely created the Kshetnyas of excellent natures.** — 
Brthad. Upon, iv 11 

He not only replenished the earth with these guardian heroes^ 
but £lled heaven itself with sons of Mars. 

vr$?rTf^ t tct* 

HBT iptTrrT tfir i 

" Indra, Yaruna, Soma, Rudra, Panama, Yama, Mntyu, 
‘ Ish^na^ were Kshetnyas among the goda”* 

The commentator descnbes m detail the sovereignty of these 
warlike and royal gods — 

TTRt IT»rT ft WC^T ft 

Tna^rr i W •% ft t wm^ 

t«n 5 ?T»nifT I 

India was the lord of the gods, Yaruna of aquatic anunalB, 
* Soma of the Brahmins, Budra of the animal^ Pananya 
^ l^htning and meteors, Mntyu of diseases, Ish4na of light** 
{&e courtly author of the Upanishad then mtemipts the 
thrmd of his narration for a while m order to sing an eulogy on 
thiswewly created martial race,^ forgetting for a moment Ike 
ov^^eemng arro^nce with wbch ms fraternity have, m all 
^agds harped on the dignity ot their pnesthood. He compli- 
ments the holders of temporal sceptres with a decree of Erasr 
tianism, which would sho<^ the sacerdotal seneabiLties of a Yyas 
or Menu , he admits that on certain occasions the Kshetnya is 
supreme, higher even than the Brahmins, who, from an inimor 
position, are to do obeisance to him f — 

?riirnf TTt: trfw ^nrirr^mw i 

But not even did the formation of the Kshetnyas give Teat 


* Brihad Upan iv Brahiiuui 11 
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to the active energy of which Bnihma was now possessed The 
commentator says, that it was the want of a community to 
develcp the resources of the earthy and to create the treasuresi 
of wm^ (by anticqiation) the Kshetnyas were constituted the 
guardians, that oontmued to disturb the creator’s mmd Ac- 
cordingly he made a tlurd order — ^the Yaisyas. 

9 ?hf l Bnhad, upoiuvr 12 

''He created the Vaisyas for the purpose of acquiring wealth,” 
says Sankar^oh&gya. 

?Br fiflT ^ I 

This earthly order too had its prototype m heaven. The celes- 
tial Yaisyaa were however compantesy not tndwiduais , for, adds 
the commentator, " Companies, not mdividuals, are able to ac- 
' quire wealth.”* 

" Still,” says the Veda, he was not satisfied,” because, ac- 
cording to flie commentator, " there was a want of servants, or 
' slaves.” He therefore made Ihe order of the Sfidras.” 

injsnr l Brthad* upon* iv 13 

Such 18 the Yedic account of the creation and the institu- 
tion of caste. The Yedas do not speak much of the mixed 
dasses, which afterwards became so numerous, and are now the 
neat strength of the system. The Chandilas and Paulkasas 
done are mentioned as most despicable races produced by the 
union of different castes. 

IflWitl’T 5 XTTOW* I Bnhad. Upon. m. 22 

The commentator says — 

I 

" Chondda is the ofi^nng of a Sddra by a Brahmin female, 
' and a Faulkasa of the same by a Kshetnya female.” — Sankard- 
eh£ajya on the above text 

tfir f—^Srthad. VjpaH,ir i 

TOih TKm im wniWTfTfTO* 

tBTVIT ^ WtSt ^3iwr* l Smkardckdrjpa cn Oe 

abovepa$iage 
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From the preceding aocoont we may draw the fiiUowmg 
inferences — 

1 The Vedas uphold the doctrine of caste no less tena* 
ciously than the other Sh^stras. We have just seen that the 
most philosophical parts of them — those which the followers of 
the Vedant consid^ as the cream of the Shdstras to the dis« 
regard of the rest — the most solemn Upanishads themselves, 
inculcate the idea of a four-fold caste. 

2 Agreeably to the doctrme of the Veda, caste is a reli- 
mous, not a civil, institution. It was Brahma, the creator of 
me umverse, that was the founder of caste 

3. Notwithstanding the inference just made, it plainly ap- 
pears from the Upanishad itself that the mstitution of caste 
was graduaL Instead of Brahma being dissatisfied, as we ore 
told, with a state of society m which distmctions did not exist, 
the truth seems to be that aspiring Brahmins gradually esta- 
blished the s^remacy of their own order, and passed it as an 
ordinance of Brahma, as old as the creation. 

4 The mixed races, produced by the irregular umon of 
different castes, had alr^y attracted notice m the age of the 
Vedas , but they were as yet not numerous. 


On the Theoey op Caste, contained in the Sheiti and 
OTHEE Shasteas. — The theory of caste contamedmthe Smnti, 
and other Shdstras, mfenor to me Vedas, is distinguished princi- 
pally by its greater development. The caste of the Smnti is to 
the caste of the Vedas as the ftill-grown tree is to the tender plant. 
But the full-grown tree often presents an appearance very dif- 
ferent from its fibret germ. Without noticing the gradual deve- 
lopment of the stems, it would be difficult to identify the stately 
Baiuan with the dimmutive plant. Some general features are 
however umnistakeable The system of caste upheld W the 
Smnti appears gigantic m comparison with that of the Vedas, 
but contains noSnng which may not he traced to the original 
institution. The Smnti speaks more dogmatically and boldly 
of sacerdotal digmty, and looks down with greater haughtmesa 
on the d^radation of the Sddra. When the Vedas were com- 
posed, Bxahmmioal ascendimcy had not reached its dimax. The 
pnests were mdeed honored as the guardians of literature and 
religion , the respect due to mtellect^ emmenoe was cheerfully 
tendered , they were venerated as men whose occupations were 
peaceful, who toiled m solitude for the improvement of hterature, 
who chanted the Vedas, and offered sacnfices for the well-bemg 
of the State. The mdignation of the whole commumty would 
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be excited against the sacnlegioos indiyidiMl who would dare 
to uyure or insult such a firatenutT All this was natuiali and 
in some req>ects reasonable , but there was something in the pnn« 
aple of caste, which was pregnant with ooiruptioii — eomeUung 
BO mvidiouB m the exaltation of race aboYe race — ^that it must 
sooner or later have broken through the restramts of reason and 
moderatioiL The Brahmins did not rest contented with the 
digmty due to pnests. They began to arro^te to themselyes 
diTine honours. Notbinn less than the title of earihiy god99 
or equal honours with Yiwnu and other celestials, would satisfy 
their ambition. 

The pretensions of Hildebrand were tnflmg m comparison 
with those of the Brahmins. He laboured to magnify the digmty 
of a pontiff already invested with sovereign power, and to exalt 
the honour of a uirone already revered as the holy see. He 
personated a royal pnest, who held the keys of heaven, but 
whose pretensions were owing to promotion or election, not 
race. The Brahmimcal theory invests every offspnng of Brah^ 
ma’s mouth with the powers and privileges of a Fope by virtue 
of his birth. His person and property are declared sacred, 
his word immutable, his wisdom imnvalled, his powers im> 
limited. 

The monopoly of leanung by the Brahmins was the cause of 
such lofty pretensions. There were few readers or writers 
beyond me sacerdotal college. There was no public opinion 
to control the Brahmins , no fear of criticism to restrain their 
vagrancies , no commnnity of mdependent readers to keep their 
imaginations at bay They ffmcied what they pleased, and they 
wrote what they nincied. 

The word Smrtti is a comprehensive term, and admits great 
latitude of interpretation. It comprehends the didactic wnnngs, 
or reeoUeeitons of every sage reputed as inspired. The Pur^nas 
are heroic poems, recounting me exploits of and giving 
the traditions of the country The Tantras are miscellaneous 
oompoaitions, addressed by ^^h 4 deva to Parvati. 

Menu stands at the head of the Smrtti and other Shistras 
lorto ibe Vedas, and is of the highest authority in practical reb- 
gion, morals, and poLtics. In representing the theosy of caste, 
contamedm these secondary Shdstras, our references will pnnoi- 
pally be to Menu. We may here explam, that, m quoting this 
ancient legislator, we have given the passage as tnmslated bv 
Sir Willu^ Jones, The reputation of Sir William Jones wiU 
be a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of his version. We 
have not thereiore cited the onginaL We have observed the 
same rule in our quotatioiui from the Viehnu Purina, where 
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we have made use of Wilson’s transLatioii. In all other oases 
we have given the on^mial passages^ wheliier they be fioni the 
Yedas^ or Pur&nas, wiSi litoral tran^tionS of onr own. 

The primitive institution of caste is thus expressed by Menu 
— That the human race might be multiph^ he caused the 

* Brahmin, the Kshetnya, the Yaisya and the Siidra (so named 

* from the ecnpture, prot^tion, w^th, and labour) to proceed 

* from his mouth, his arm, his i^gh, and his foot ” — h 31 To 

* Brahmins he assi^ed the duties of reading the Yeda, of teach- 

* ing it, of sacrificing, of alluring others to sacrifice, of giving 

* alma ^ they be n<m), and, if indigent, of receiving gifts. To 

* defend the people, to give alms, to sa<^ce, to read the Yeda, 

* to shun the allurements of sensual gratification, are m few 
‘ words the duties of a Kshetnya, To keep herds of cattle, to 

* bestow largesses, to sacrifice, to read the scripture, to carry on 

* trade, to lend at mterest, and to cultivate land, are prescribed, 

* or permitted^ to a Yaisya. One prmcipal duty the supreme 

* ruler assigned to a Sdia , namely, to serve the before-men« 
^ tioned cku»eB, without depreciating their wortL” — i, 88 — 91 

This proves sufiiciently tmit caste is a religious institution, the 
duties of the different orders being defined by the creator 

IlITTlflplf 

The Bhagavat Gita says — 

^ inwn&Pnrnnii:* i 9 1 1 1 

** 1 have created the four castes according to their various 

* Qualifications and acts.” — iv 13 

The Yishnu PurAna says — " There sprang fixim his (Brah- 

* ma’s) mouth, bein^ especially endowed with the quality of 

* goodness , others from lus breast, pervaded by the quality of 

* foulness , others firom his thighs, m whom foulness and dark« 
^ ness prevailed , and others from his feet, in whom the quality of 
^ darknesas predominated. These were, m succession, beings of 

* the seve^ castes, Brahmins, K^etnyas, Yaisyas, and 
‘ Stidras.” — Chap. vi. Wilson, p. 44. 

The Brdhmana Purina, m a hymn addressed to Yishnu, has 
these words 

^ nyPwT Wfij uw I 

vn w’Twfii I inwwr* 

I -JiKm THTW* I tfii 'TO 

uwmroi 

" Beverenoe to thee, O thou (sacred) tree , the Brahmins 

* are thy root, the Eshetnyas thy trou, the Yaisyas thy 
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* branches, and the Sddras thy bark. The Brahmins wiib 

* their charaotenstic fire issued from thy mouth, the kinffl 
^ with their weapons firom thy arm, the Vaisyas from tiby ibign, 

* the Sddras from thy feet” — 

The Mahdbhdrata puts the folmwing words into the mouth of 
the creator — 

irm ^ wwi irj w JsTwm i 

If I 

WW I 

The Brahmins are my mouth, the Kshetnyas my arms, the 

* Vaisyas my thighs, ana the Sddras my feet Their powers 

* decrease m gradation.” — Vanaparva, 187 chap 

ir»?»nr B irwif* nftwffiPr 
I WT*r *!JlpH'CI*r ^ ^ TT I 

f^ntpr HTfww JTW ^rwTTsr i wi«r 

M 

^RTT^ I Trft'rarrwTO ^ ^xwrPr 

WTTTsr I ^ Awaf »T <.q * V‘®I*\IMI 

The Bhagavat Gbta thus descnbcs the several castes and their 
duties 

*^Othou afflicter of thy foes I the duties of Brahmins, Kshetnyas, 

* Vaisyas, and Sddras, are distnbuted agreeably to their natural 

* characteristic qualities. The uatural duties of the Brahmins 

* are subjugation of the mind and body, austerity, sanctity, 

* forbearance, rectitude, diyme and human knowledge, and faitk 

* Those of the Kshetnyas are heroism, energy, pati^ce, pohey, 

* not fieeing in battle, generosity, aptitude in governing Those 

* of the Vaisyas are commerce, agnculture, and tendi^ cattle. 

* The duty of the Sddra is to serve the other orders. By devo- 
' tion to hiB particular duty a m^ attains perfection.” — zvm. 
41—43 

The prozmnent features of the system of caste taught in the 
Smnti are (L) the exalted dimty of the Brahmins, approaching, 
if not actually amounting, to meir deification, (11 ^ the complete 
depression ot tbe Sddr^, and (HI ) the m^tiplication of 
mixed races. 
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1 The exalted dignity of the Brahmins appears — (1) from 
the sanctity ascribed to tlieir persons , (2) the Teneration due to 
their order , (3) the priyileges and powers peculiar to them > 
(4) the high duties expected from them, and (5) the aggravated 
nature of offences committed against their persons or properties. 

1 The sanctity as<anbed to the Brahmina 
Menu says — 

Since the Brahnun sprang from the most excellent parts, 

* smco he was the first bom, and smce he possesses the Ye^, he 
‘ is by right the chief of this whole creation.” " The very birth 
^ of a Brahmin is a constant incarnation of Dhorma, god of 

* justice , for the Brahmin is bom to promote justice and to pro- 
‘ cure ultimate happiness.” — 93 — 98 

" When a Bralm^ springs to light, he is bom above the 
' world, the chief of all creatures, assigned to guard the treasury 

* of duties, religious and civiL” — i. 99 

What man, desirous of life, would injure those (u e y the 
^ Brahmins) by the aid of whom, that is by whose oblations, 

* worlds and gods perpetually subsist A Brahnun, whether 

* learned or ignorant, is a powerful divimty , even as fire is a 
‘ powerfiil divimty, whether consecrated or popular” — ix. 316, 
317 

“ Thus, although Brahmins employ themselves in all sorts of 

* mean occupation, they must invariably be honored, for they 

* are somctbmg transcendent^ divme ” — ^ix, 319 

" From priority of birth, from superiority of origin, from a 
^ more exact knowledge of senptures, and from a distmction m 

* the sacrificial thread, the BrahWi is the lord of all classes.” — 
X. 3 

Thus far Menu. Other worthies speak m the same tone. We 
shall quote a few — 

i 

fTRWT iiiBT ftw ^ I 

y* ^ N, 

The Brahnun is the most excellent of all creatures by rea* 

* son of bis austerity, his leanung, and his pkcidness , how much 

* more so, if jomed with my parts.” — 8n Bhdgavaty x 86, 40 

in^r»T rnnr ^«rT fpcftriw*! 

U 
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O kii^, the Brahmins are earthly gods, to be adored and ho- 

* nored commendationa. They pass through four states in 
‘ life, and are propagators of my religion.” — KaUa Pur6naj 
rhap 4 

^ HT i iiw irnnfH 

«Trii4iiT«4ir*qtl< I uwro tM<wrwf3i i 

^WTC I 

The Brahmm is the exalted lord of all the castes. To him 

* should gifts be made with ftith and reverence. The Brahmm 

* represents all divinities m himself, a visible god on the earth, 
' who saves the giver in the impassable ocean of the world.” — 
Padma Purdna^ Knyd Yoga Sdra^ xx. 

Agam — 

fr wT^r®T fir i 

^ irf^r ^rr »irr«§T f8r<nT»r g 
^tRTTft- i’r»fifTrr v artv^ g i inir w w « i 

WwT ^TtT«t ITCTT I 

All the Brahmins are excellent and always to be honored 

* without discrimination, whether they are learned or unlearned. 
‘ Those excellent Brahmins, who are guilty of such crimes as 
' theft, are offenders against themselves, not others. Brahmins are 
^ masters of the l^hetnjas, Vaishyas and Sddras, they are masters 
^ of one another, and to be worshipped, being earthly gods.” — 
lindy chap 20 

2. The veneration in which the Brahmins are held, appears 
fix>m the reverence due to themselves, and fixmi the disgrace to 
which their contemners were exposed. Thus — 

The student must consider a Brahmm, though but ten years 

* old, and a Kshetnya though aged a hundrea years, as rather 

* and son , — as between those two, the young Bndunm is to be 

* respected as the &ther ” 

Among all those, if they be met at one time, the pnest lust 
^ returned nmne, and the prmoe are most honor^ , and of those 

* two, the pnest just returned should be treated with more res- 
‘ pect than the prmoe ;” — MenUy u. 136 — 139 

Constantly most he (the long) show respect to Brahmins, 
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' who have grown old, both m jears and in piety, who know the 

* ecnptnres, who in body and mind are pure , for he, who honors 

* the aged, will perpetually be honored even by cruel de- 

* mona vii. 38 

The Mah&bbdrata says — 

** The Brahmins ore thus to be worshipped by those who d&- 

* sire heaven.” — Vana Parva, chap, 199 
The Brahma Vaxbarta says 

^ ^ WT ^ wPf a 

vafir^ «,» wnr i 

" He, who docs not immediately bow down, when he sees his 

* tutor, or a Brahmin, or the image of a god, becomes a hog on 

* the earth .” — Brahma Vatbartha, Praknti^ chap 50, 

^ 

^iT^rwT ■*rwprTO* a 

« Brahmins are not to be despised, whether they behave well 
‘ or ilL” — Mahdbhdrat Adz, 189 
Agam — 

^ ^ WT m uram* Bwrem a 

V« d 

irmm irr wH ^r i 

*mT WWW f^TWTi TTwwr ^ i 

“ Whether learned or unlearned, civilized or barbarous, Biah' 

* mms are not to be despised they are hke fire smouldering m 

* ashea As the flammg fire, though it he in a cemetery, isfiree 
^ from fiiult, so is the Bi^mm a great god, whether learned or 

* unlearned.” — Ibtd, Vana Parva, chap 199 

** Of that king, m whose domimon a learned Brahmin is afflict- 
‘ ed with hunger, the kingdom wiU m a short tune be afflicted 
‘ with fimune.” — Menu, vu. 134 

TIIW W ftTBTHIWT I 

>J NJ 

ww' mnw wtw tSw i 
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trSfjf iTw i w I 

^ 4(Vin t^tr:» i 
TTO ura^ IT® <B«r w^rra ^nsfif i 
ftHTEtT TWPnwTOff 5 t ftnCHT I* 

««r TO»rr «■ *ns' i 

vs 

ftg ll^fa JlBW Wr ^T I 

lRCrtpi7W!T ^ ^BTrtw I 

>j 

Whatever good man bows to a Brahmin, reverencing him 
^ as Vishnu, is messed with long life, with sons, with renown, and 

* with profipenty But whatever foolish man does not bow to a 

* Brahmin on the earth, Kesava desires to strike off his head with 
^ his chakra, Wliosoever bears but a dron of water, which has 
' been m contact with a Brahmin’s foot, all the sms in his body 

* are immediately destroyed. Whosoever carries on his head the 

* holy things touched by a Brahmin’s foot, vcnly, venly I say, 
‘ he IS freed from all sms. Whatever good man worships a Brah- 
‘ nun, going round him, obtains the merit of going round the 
‘ world with its seven contments.” — Padma Pardna Knyd Yaga- 
s6ra, XX. 

^prmcT ftarr* ^ i 

wapiti ’iw ■*nr» i 

>• 

Even wicked Brahmins are to be venerated , but not Sddras, 

* though of subdued passions. The cow that eats foul things 

* 18 better than the pig with good dispositions .” — Ibid 

3. Peculiar powers and privileges are given to the Brahmi- 
mcaJ order Menu says — 

Whatever exists in the Universe, is all m effect, though not 

* in form, the wealth of the Brahmin , smce the Brahmin is en- 
^ titf^ to it all by his prunc^emture and eminence of birth. 

" The Brahmin eats but ms own food , wears but hia own 

* apparel, and bestows but his own m alms. Through the bene- 

* volence of the Brahmins, mdced, other mortals enjoy life 

** He (the Brahmin) alone deserves to possess tms whole 
‘ earth.”—! 100, 101, 105 

From a BraWm, who was bom m that country, let all men 
‘ on earth leam their Beveral usages.” — u. 20 
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<< A king, even thon^ dying ficom want, must not reeeive any 
‘ tax from a Brahmin learned m the Veiui, nor Buffer such a 
^ Brahmin, residing in hiB temtonei^ to be afiioted with hun- 

* ger” — ^vn. 133 

" Never Bhall the king slay a Brahnun, though convicted of 

* all possible cnmes. Let him banish the offender from hiB realm, 

* but witibi all hiB property secure and his body unhurt. 

" No greater crime ifl known on earth than slaying a Brahnun, 
' and the Inng, therefore, must not even form m hiB mmd an 

* idea of killing a pnest,” — ^viu. 380, 381 » 

The property of a Brahnun BhaU never be taken as an 

* escheat by the long * — ^ix. 189 

4. Correspondingly high duties were expected from Brahmins. 
Those, who arrogate to themselves great honors, must at least pro- 
fess to be guided by a more elevated standard of duty than their 
neighbours. A man, who pndes himself on the greatness of his 
ongm, must admit, that it behoveth him to observe higher prmci- 
pies of morality, than those over whom he affects superiority The 
Brahmins have accordingly laid down severe rules mr the 
government of their order Whether the authors of the Shds- 
tras mtended, that their austere rules should be followed out in 
practice, or whether they merely proposed to exhibit their 
idea of pnestly digmty without intending to realize it, it is not 
easy to determine. One thing, however, is certam, that as the 
Brahnun acknowledged no earthly superior, he h^ little ap- 
prehension of his delmquencies being severely visited. He coiud 
not be called to account for departing from bis maxims, 
because no one was at hberty to judge him. An austere 
rule of life could therefore prove no greater restraint on his 
mdinations, than he himself cnoac to allow 

The Brahmin is required to pass through four stages in hfc, 
the first IB, that of a student, and is called Brahmacharycu In this 
state, his prmcipal duty is to prosecute his studies under his pnn- 
cipaFs roof, and to render imphcit obedience to his order This 
IS the period of his education. He is subject to rules as stringent, 
as those by which the inmates of a Popish monastery are bound. 

The second stage of a Brahmin’s hfe is that of a householder 
He 18 then property a member of society, or, what Homan Ca- 
thohes call, a secular pnesL But he must not perform any mean 
, offices for his hvehhood He must not accept gifts from a Sodnu 
He must not even perform sacrifices for the benefit of the servile 
order, nor must he even, for pleasure or gam, assist m such low 
and frivolous occupations, as those of music, singing, dancing 
Neither must he hve by bis pen. He is above such profane 
employments, and is bound to a hfe of devotion and self-deniaL 
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^KCTrrtrfwT w^Phrfin i 
^ ’jTWt^ ^ WT ftwi I 
*l t ll< J l « I 

irW^^ mfffirw ww I 

<> 

The Brahmin^ who mames a Sddra^ or perfoans funeral 

* nteSy dresses food, or sacnhces for Sddr^ or who lives by his 
‘ arms or his ink, is like the serpent depnv^ of his venom.” — 
Brahma Vaiharta Praknti, chap 21 

“ Let him neither dance nor sing, nor play on musical instru- 
^ ments, except m rehgious rites , nor let him strike his arm, or 
^ gnash his teeth, or make a braying noise, though agitated by 

* passion. 

Never let him play with dice let him not put ofT his sandals 

* with his hand let him not eat, while he rechnes on a bed, nor 

* what IS placed m his hand, or on a bencL” — Menu, iv 64, 74. 

v*TT mf ^ i 

«rr*t TOT^ wraij ^rtr ^ ^ i 
T«?T ^ ?nT» war ^jrernrr ^rrwrf^rqr* i 

n «H T i r T ^ ^TPr i 

’itfirfwt ir» ^na Ppr* i 
»wr V vss( ^ i 

TTO ^arpr i 

O excellent Mums, the Brahmm, who is always distin- 

* guished by benevolence, forbearance, veracity, innocence, meek- 

* ness, contemplation, grace, suavitj^, rectitude, sanctity, sacnhces, 
' liberabty, devotion, study, mortification of the body, subjuga- 

* tion of the mind, vows, fastings, quietness, washings, and by 
‘ want of espionage, will attain to Brahma by his burnt oifer- 

* mgs.”-— Porfwa Uttara, chap 109 

l^e next two stages of a Brahmm, are those of anchorets and 
hermits^ which are not very dissimilar fixim one another In these 
states, he must be entirely separated from the world, and pass his 
da^ in religious contemplations. 

^e Sh^stras teem with passages, recommending the sever- 
est morals for the observance of the Brahmm. The injunctions 
generally jprove abortive, because of their own seventy, and be- 
cause of the want of internal disciphne. The Brahmins, though 
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bound to Budh high duties, are accountable to none* They are 
left to their own good senses and their consciencee. The moral 
precepts stand merely as samples of the fine theories of which 
the imaginations of the writers were capable. 

5 Cnmes committed agamst their persons and properties 
were held to be of an agmyated nature. 

"A once-bom man, "v^o insults the twice-bom with gross 
mvectives, ought to have his tongue sht If he mention their 
names with contumely, an iron style, ten finders long, shall be 
thurst red-hot into his mouth. Should he spit on him through 
pnde, the king shall order both his lipsto be gashed. If he sense 
the Brahmm by the locks, or any other part of the body, let the 
king without hesitation, cause mcisions to be made m his hands.” 
MenUy vui. 270, 271, 282, 283 

Offences, vernal m themselves, become mortal, if committed 
against Brahmins. The moat fearful anathemas are pronounced 
against those, who knowingly or unknowingly make free with 
property belonging to BraWins. The following tremendous 
expressions are put m the Sn Bhagavat, m the mouth of Krishna 

himflfi lf 

’fnr i 

fntSir urowfii i 

^ fnro rrfn I 

’tram g ^ ^ wnncpr I 

i 

fnrrart w^rrmr'n' I 

iPDm It! »rt I 

nffe ira fJrswT i 
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«r n jmnnr ^ i 

TTOf^RTT^^tn ^rwgpiw ¥Tf^r% iw» i 
ft^r OTHrawfir ^ irr^wrr* i 

fPW VM^n ^ I * 

>« 

TOTf fRlf^t I 

>« 

nm ?P€ r <qi w ^ i 

•H^ •s • 

irniTWTvr w^nprr t*w tc irnnRre* i 

^r^pp^wPi w JTTirwhftT I 

The proper^ of BrahimtiB is difficult of digestion, even by 

* livid flames, taking bttle by little , much more by kings pretend- 

* mg to power and greatness. I do not consider that venom to be 

* ^ison, of which there may be an antidote , the property of 
' Brahmins is real poison, having no antidote on the earth. jPoi- 
^ son hurts the eater, fire may be quenched by water, but the 

* fire, proceeding from the flmt of Brahminism, bums a whole race 

* up to the source. The property of Brahmins, taken with pemus- 

* Bion reluctantly given, destroys three generations , if t^en by 

* force, it destroys ten preceding and ten succeeding generations. 

* As many grams of sand as are wet with tears, oropping from 

* weeping Brahmins, being hberal and with fkmihcs, but deprived 

* of tneir properties, so many years do the kings and their rela- 
‘ tions, who have robbed the Brahmins, rot m hell without remedy 

* Whosoever taketh property belonging to Brahmins, whether it 

* was given to them by nims^ or by others, is bom as a worm 

* on a dunghill for sixty thousand years. May I never take pos- 

* session of Brahmins’ property, by coveting which many kings 

* have become short-hved and been defeated and deposed, and 

* eventually bom in another world as fearful serpents. Oh my 

* people, do not hurt a Brahnun, even if he be a deimquent Bow 
^ to 1^ constantly, even if he commit homicide, or curse much. 
‘ As I bow devote^ to Brahmins at all times, do you also fhe 

* same , whosoever aoes otherwise shall be pimi^ed. If Brahmi- 

* meal property is taken unwittingly, it throws the possessor 

* down to nell, like as the Brahmmiccd cow did to Nnga .” — Sn 
Bh^avat, x. 68, 20, 27 

IL — The complete degradation of the Sddras, is evident from 
various passages m Menu and the Pur^mas. Their position is 
defined to be no better than that of the Helots m ancient Sparta, 
or of the Negroes in modem America. Neither their persons 
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nor iheir properties are safe. The^ are kable to be oompdled 
to do servile duty for tbe BsahmW Their substance may be 
plundered with impunity They may be insulted and oppressed, 
almost without any restramt. !^ey are subject to the severest 
punishments and the heaviest penalties, for offences committed 
a^nst the other castes. They are mcspable of reg^neraiumy which 
the first three castes receive at the time of their mvestment with 
the sacred thread. 

The degradation of the Sfidras is attested by — (1) the impurity 
attributed to their persons, (2) the ignoble tasks allotted to their 
community, (3) the unjust laws enacted against them, and (4) 
the httle protection given to their persons or properties. 

1 — The impunty, attnbuted to the persons of Sddras, is evid** 
ent from the strictness with which the Brahmins were forbidden 
to form alhances, or cultivate familianty with them. 

Men of the twicc-bom class, who, through weakness of mtel? 

* lect, irregularly marry women of the lowest class, very soon 
' degrade their mmihes and progeny to the state of Sddras. 

" According to Atn and dotama, the son of Utathya, he, who 
‘ thus marries a woman of the servile class, if he be apnest, is 
^ degraded instantly , according to Saunaca, on the birth of a 

* son, if he be wamor , and, if he be a merchant, on the buth of 

* a son’s son, according to (me) Bbrigu. 

“ A Brahmin, if he take a Sfidra to his bed as bis first wife, 

* sinks to the regions of torment , if he beget a child by her, he 

* loses even his pnestly rank. 

Hia sacrifices to toe gods , his oblations to the manes , and 

* his hospitable attentions to the strangers, must be supphed 
‘ pnncip^y by her — but the gods and the manes will not eat 
^ such offermg, nor can heaven be attained by such hospitahty ” 

“ For the crime of him, who thus illegally dnnks the moisture 

* of a Sddra’s lips, who is tamted by her breath, and who even 
^ begets a child on her body, the law declares no expiation.” — 
Memiy 111 \5 — 19 

** The whole territory which is inhabited by a number of Sd- 

* dras, overwhelmed with atheists, and depnved of Brahmins, 

* must speedily pensh, afflicted with dearth and disease.” — 
ym. 22 

Let no kinsmen, whilst any of his own class are at hand, 

* cause a deceased Brabinm to be earned out by a Sddra , smee 

* the funeral nte, polluted by the touch of a servile man, ob- 

* structs hifl passage to heaven” — v 104 

2 —Of the i^oble tasks alloted to the Sddras, the following 
paasM^ will pve a general idea — 

attendance on Brahmins learned m the Y edas, dhiefty 
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* on such as keep house and are famed for virtaej is of itself the 

< highest duty of a Sddra, and leads hixh to future beatitude.” — 
Menu, IX. S34. 

If a Sddra want a subsistence, and cannot attend a pnest, 

< he may serve a Kshetnya , or, if he cannot wait on a soldier 

* ^ biiib, he may gam ms livelihood by serving an opulent 

* Vaishya. 


" To him, who serves Brahmins with a view to a heavenly re- 

* ward, or even with a view to both this life and the next, the 
' umon of the word Brahmm with his name of servant will as- 

* Buredly bring success. 

Attendance on Brahmins is pronounced the best work of a 

* Sddra, whatever else he may perform, will comparatively avail 
‘ him nothing” — 121, 123 

3. — ^The unjust laws enacted against the Sddras will appear 
from the foUowmg — 

A man of the lowest class, who through covetousness hves 
‘ by the acts of the highest, let the king strip of all hia wealth, 

* and instantly banish.” — x, 96 

^^Xo supemuous collection of wealth must be made by a 

* Sddra, even though he has power to make it , since a servile 

* man, who has amassed riches, becomes proud, and, by his m- 

* science or neglect, gives pain even to Brahmins.” — ^x. 129 

4 — The protection given to the Sddras was no better than 
that which waves enjoy in America. They were almost out-laws. 

“ But a man of the servile class, whether bought or unbought, 

* he (the Brahmm) may compel to perform servile duty , ne- 

* cause such a man was creat^ by the Self-existent for the pur- 

* pose of serving Brahmins. A Sddra, though emancipated by 

* his master, is not released from a state of servitude , for of a 

* state, which is natural to hun, by whom can he be divested ? 

* A Brahmm may seize without hesitation, if he be distressed 

* for a subsistence, the goods of his Sddra slave , for, as that 

* slave can have no property, his master may take his goods.” — 
Menu, vm. 413, 414, 417 

in — Mixed clas^ The Hmdu Shastras maintain that the 


offipring of two persons of different orders is not attached to that 
of either of his parents, but occupies an intermediate rank under 
the title of Vama Sankara. This title was originally applied 
as a term of reproach. When the commumty, to which it was 
apphed, far exceeded the pure orders, the term lost its offensive 
sigmfication. The mixed races were then groduaUy tolerated 
m society They were treated as mdependent classes, inferior 
indeed to the Brahmms, but free from the stigma attached to 
them as impure races. 
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Of the mixed races, as they existed in the period of the Smnti 
and the Fur&nas, the two rollowu^ Synopses, the first firom 
Menu, the second from the Brahma Vcdbarta, wiU be a sufficient- 
ly clear mdex. It will thence be eyident how &Bt they bad mul- 
tiphed — 



Synopete of the mtxed race* accordtny to Men6 
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Mixed Castes 

Father 

Mother 

Oocupatien 

i 

r Daryee (wfaiob 

} 


i Servile work and catch 

Bairindhra 

< is an eut^iast 

y Ayagara 


< ing wild beasts in 


1 of a pure class) 


r toils. 

Maitreyaea 

Vaideba 

Ditto 


Margaya, or Da- 
aa or Kairarta 

Nishada m 

Ditto 

Boatmen 

Eararani 

Ditto 

Yaideha 

jcuts leather 

Andhra 

Vaideha 

Oaravara 


S Slaying beasts of the 
y forest 

Meda 

Ditto 

Nisbada m 

Ditto 

Fandusop&ea 

Chandila 

Vaideba 


r Works with cane and 
L reeds 

Ahindila 

Nishada 

Ditto 

Jailor 




r Punishing criminals 

Bopaca « 

Ohandala 

Pueoasa 

* 

condemned by <the 
[ king— is executioner 





r Employed m places for 

Antyawaym 

Ditto 

Nisbada 


burning the deed— « 

L e , undertaker's mem 

Ghuncha 

Brahmin 

Vaideha 


f Slaying beasts of the 

1 forest 

Magda 

Ditto 

Ugra 

Ditto 


Sytiops%9 

Kajasiba 

Vaidya 

Malakar 

Karmokar 

Baobhakar 

Kubindakar 

Kumbhakar 

Eansakar 


Sutradhara 


Ohitrakai 


Swamakar 

Attidukakar 


of the mixed races according to the Brahma 
Vaiharta Purdna 


Yaisbya 

Brahmin 


{Sudra 

iVaifihya 


vViahwcdEarma. 


Sudra 


Ditto 


• Ditto • 


Ditto 


Ditto 


• • • 


IChitrakar 


ISudra harlot 


Writer 
Physioian 
r Gardener 
I Blaokemith 
j Shell maker. 

] Ditto 
Potter 
L Brarier 

Carpenter, degraded 
by the curse of the 
Brahmins, whom he 
s did not readily sup 
ply with wood, ne- 
cessary for a bumt- 
L offering 

/ Painter, degraded by 
2 the curse of theBrafa 
I mins for his faults 
V m Minting 

{ Ooldsmitb, degraded 
by the curse of the 
Brahmin for stealing 
gold belonging to 
Brahmins 

( OiTil architect, degraded 
t becanse baaeb^ 
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Mixed Oastes 

Father 

Mother 

1 Ooonpation 

Eotika 

Attaliokakar 

Kumbbokur 

Honse-boilder 

Tailakur 

Potter 

Kstika 

Oilman, degraded. 

Tibara 

Eabetrijfa 

(Bajput not! 
d in wedlock ) 

Fisher 

Lela 

Tibava 

Tailakur 


Molla 

Kola 

Matara 

Bfaad 

Kalandara 

1 

i 

‘Leta ^ 

1 

Tibara m 


Cbandala | 

1 

Sudra. 

/Brahmin, not 
\ in wedlock 

5 Very low, and degrad 
i ed 

Oharmokar 

Tibara 

Cbandala 

launer 

Mansaohedi 

Cbandala 

Oharmokar 

Butcher 

Koneb 

Tibara 

Mansacbedi 

Ditto 

Eandara 

Kaibartba 1 

Koneb 

Ditto 

Haddika 




Sweeper caste 

Bocmdika or 

Donre 

1 1 Beta 

Cbandala 

Vintner 

Gongaputra 

Leta 

Tibra 

/ Bom on the banks of 
1 thi Ganges 

Ditto 

Juagi 

Beeh Dban 

Gungaputra 

Sundi 

Vaisbya • 

Tibara 

Ditto 

Foundraka 

Ditto 

Sundi 

Ditto 

s* 

Ksbetnya 

Kayastba 

Ditto 

Kayastba « 

Bajput 

Ditto 

Kaibartba 

Ksbetnya 

Vaisbya 

j Called also Dhibar or 
\ Fisherman. 

Eajaka 

Dbibara ^ 

Tibara 

Washerman 

Kodali 

Tibara ] 

Bajaka 

Ditto 

Sarvashi 

Napita 

Gopa 

Ditto 

Bjadha 

I 

Lsbetnya 

Sarrashi 

iHunter 

r Begotten on a forbid 
< den day and there 
( fore degraded 

Eudara 

Risbi 

Brahmin 









f Ditto and that not- 



1 


' 1 witbstaodifigtha im 

Bagatita 

Ksbetnya 

Vaisbya • 

< Willingness of the 




f mother and there- 
V fore degraded 


Mlecha* 

Ditto 

Sudra 

C Begotten on a forbid 
( den day 

Jola 

Mleoba 

Kubinda 

Baraka •• 

Ijola ^ 

Ditto 



* MUehOt or btrbtriui, ii « «lco applied to foreignert, or people bora with 
out the predueii of the *eTeeUeHt land* of India. Mlechag are deeenbed aa 

<«dT« irrr^ f»nw 

• ^ e 

1^* People, whose eara are not bored, who era eniel, 

%• 

daring, laTineible in battle, impure in praotioe, violent, and without religion ** 
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Before we quit this part of out essay on the Theory of Caste 
contained m the Smntij we shall notice one or two cunouB pas- 
sages, from which it appears, that some people, bom without the 
boundaries of Hindustan, were once rc^oned as men of good 
caste among the Hindus. Menu says — “ The following races 

* of Kehetnyas, by their omission of holy ntes and by seeing 

* no Brahmins, have gradually sunk among men to the lowest of 

* the four das^ Paundracas, Odras and Draviras , Cahbojas, 
^ Yavaxas, and Sagas , Paiadas, Pahlavas, Ghixas, Kiratas, 

* Deradas, and Chasas.” — x. 43, 44. 

In the legend of Sagara, which is contamed m the Han- 
Yansa, Vishnu, Brahma and other Purdnas, it is said, that King 
Sa^ra had dis^mfited several fierce nations, which had mvaded 
his^ngdom , and that, by depriving them of the ntes of religion, 
and forbidding Brahmins to officiate for them, he degraded them 
to the humble position of Mlechas and out-casts. Among the 
nations thus degraded, the names Yavanas, Sactu, Camb(^, and 
Chmag are found. Now Yavanas m Sanscrit meant the Greeks , 
SaccLS* was the name which the Persians had mven to the Scy- 
thians, Cambq^as and ChzncLS were evident^ inhabitants of 
Cambodia and China. Are we to conclude hence that all these 
nations were at one tune acknowledged as brethren by the 
Hmdus? 


Ox Caste as it now Prevails — The system of caste, 
as It IS upheld m the present day, is very different The 
Yaishyas and Sfidras, as pure orders, are extinct at least m 
Bengal The Kshetriyas are scarce The dignity of the twice- 
bom IS almost monopolized by Brahmins. The degradation 
of the Sfidras is sh^ed by the Varna Sankaras, or mixed 
classes, whose name is legion. The Yaidyas stand at the top 
of the mixed classes, and lav claim to the privileges of the twice- 
bom. The Kayasthas rank next to them, and are the leaders 
of the classes accounted Sfidras. They are otherwise called the 
tiTt^ caste, and are, both m profession and practice, pen-^men. 

The pohtical ascendancy of the Muhammadan and other fo- 
reim powers in India, has, m some measure, led to the dunmution 
of Brahminical influence. The earthly g^ ^ do not now meet 
with the unqualified reverence, which they once claimed and re- 
ceived, except when they have succeeded m enforcing their divme 
pretenraons by means of worldly possessions. The fire, which they 
are said to have emitted fixim their mouths' at one time for the 


• Oi yap Hcpow fTODTot T®f 2xvda( leeAcown Xeucac — JSTcfoA tU. S4, 
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destruction of their enemies, as plentifully as a volcano, has long 
since been extinguished. The Kayasthas and some oUier sei^ 
Tile castes have acquired great mnuence over them. In many 
cases they are masters and leaders, instead of being (agreeably to 
Menu’s ordinances) obedient slaves of the Brahmins. They still 
assume the title of Dasses, or slaves of the tvoce-bom. But their 
^oke must be particularly easy, emce their serviLty does not 
incapacitate them for presiding over rebmous corporations, where- 
of Brahmins are mere members. The President of the Dharma 
Sobha of Calcutta is a Kayaetha and Stidia, while the Secretary 
IS a Brahmin. 

There are some Brahnuns stiU, who exhibit the pnde and af- 
fect the punty of their ancestors, and refuse to look upon Stidras, 
as others than slaves, or to perform spiritual offices for them. 
The number of su(i proud punsts is very smalL The ma- 
jority are glad to recognize the slaves as their patrons and 
supporters. 

The Brahmins no longer pass through the four stages pre- 
scribed by Menu, nor do they abstain from those empl^Tnents, 
which, however inconsistent with their vows, are sufficiently 
lucrative. They accept service under any one , sell their leam^ 
tng^ though that is reckoned a hemous crime in the ShlUtras , 
live by their pens, and condescend to the most unpnestly avo- 
cations for the sake of gain. But, however humbled and shorn 
of their powers, they are still very highly respected. 

The prominent features of caste, as it exists at present, are — 
(1) the spiritual supremacy of the Brahmins, (2) the improved 
portions of some of the mixed races , (3) the total prohibition of 
mtermamage and mterchange of hospitality , and (4) the numer- 
ous ramifications of the some castes introduc^ by the creation of 
Kuhns. 

1 The spiritual supremacy of the Brahmins remains unal- 
tered, at least in theory They are still venerated by the other 
castes. The Blshetnyas have long lost their importance , the 
Vaishyas are perhaps extmot , but the Brahmm continues the 
same m matters spiritual, as he was m the age of the Vedas. 
Buddhist, Muhammadan and Bntish ascendancy have contribut- 
ed successively to di m i n ish his infiuencc but, wherever there 
is faith m Hmduism, respect is paid to Brahmins. The fact is 
another instance of the superiority of the mind over the body 
The Brahmms, who represented the intellect of the country, 
have preserved their credit long after the dimmution of Kehe- 
tnya influence, which symbolize physical power 

2 The improved position of some of the mixed races ap- 
pears ftxim the importance, which is attached to the Kayasthas 
and the Vaidyiis. The former as wnters, and the latter as pjiy- 
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ucians, are imdoubtedlj reckoned as ptiUUmen^ They occupy 
in Ben^ a rank second only to Bramnins. The pnests loolc 
^ to them^ as the Bishis of yore looked up to the Ki^etnyas. 
The other mixed classes are less rejected. ]^me of them, usu- 
ally called the Nobo9akhy are treat^ with greater regard than 
the rest The Bcahmm will condescend to drink water from 
their hands, a s:, he will haye no objection to employ them 
as water-be^rs, an honour which he will not confer on others ! 


The remaining castes are held in utter contempt as mechamcs 
and artificers. The Brahmm will consider himself defiled by 
their very touch. They actually represent the humble Sfidras 
of Menus age. 

3 The total prohibition of intermama^ and of the inters 
change hospitalities is another characteristic of caste as it now 
prevails. Intermarriages between the several castes were always 
cbsoouraged, but never so strictly prohibited as m the present 
In fact there is now no degradation in caste, other than 
that which is caused by forming a matrimonial connection, or 


joining in a convivial party with a person of a different caste 
In former times, no Brahmin* was excommunicated for many- 
ing a Sudra, the offspring of such a umon would indeed be 
lowered in rank, but the parents would not suffer In the 
present age no Brahmm dares contract such a marriage on pam 


of excommunication. 


4 The numerous ramifications of the same castes, intro- 
duced by the creation of Kuhns, though never intended by the 
ongmal law-givers, have nevertheless served to extend the dis- 
tinction of caste to a fearful length. Not only are Brahmins, 
Kayasthas, &c prohibited to intermarry or interchange ho^ita- 
lities with other castes, but they are also forbidden to do so 
with many famihes of i/ieir own orders In marriage the ques- 
tion of Kuhmsm requires to be considered before the contract 
can be formed. 


We shall dlustrate this sub-di vision of caste by a simple ex- 
ample. The Brahmins in Bengal are divided into seveiul Sre- 
nies, such as Baunes, Barenders, Yaidiks, and Saptasatis. The 
Sremes a^ain are sul^mded into Kulms, Srotnyas, and Yan^^- 
sajas. J^dms, Srotnyas and Yangsajas will interchange hospi- 
talities, but not freely intermarry The different Sremes will 
neither mtermarry nor interchange hospitahties*. 

Such IS the gigantic ff^stem ofHmdu caste in its several 
stages of development. We have hitherto represented it histo- 
nc^y, without note or comment. Indeed we have allowed the 


* There ire some pieBiipei inMenn ind the Pnrinii (as the reader maj hare ^ther> 
ed from the preoedinf quotatloTMX which denonnoe m strongly as poenble, the mar. 
riage of a Brahmm with a Sudra. But it appears they were more dead lettera. 
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vathora of the Hindu Sldwtras to speak for themselyes almoet 
without interruption. It u time ^t we put the reader iapo0§ee*- 
sum of oar own Bentn&ents on the eulgec^ We shall do so with 
all possible brent^^ 

Ihe detenoratmg effects of the institutiofn of caste hate 
not» m any oountiy, been so glaring as in India. There is 
something m the idea of arrangement wbioh mdioates thought, 
and wbich has therefore sometimes deceived historians mto 
the behef, that the classification of a people is a token of 
ciyihzation. The legislators of Egypt have hem praised, 
rather than censured, for the diviBion of labour they enforced 
by the institution of caste. Man, m a state of utter hat- 
bansm, does not think of such division. He must appreciate 
the desiderata, which the pnest, the warrior, and the meichant 
are mtended to supply, before he can feel the need of classifica- 
tion. As long as he hves m a savage wild state, ignorant of the 
luxuries and comforts of civilization, he may at times feel the 
need of a pnest to offer sacrifices and prayers for hnn, but 
ho has httle occasion for the services of the wamor or the 
merchant. Destitute of property, he can apprehend no danger 
from ** mahce domestic” or " fbre^ levy»’^ and therefore 
requires not the soldier’s protection. Ignorant of the com- 
forts of life, he cares neither for the merchant nor the me- 
chanic, and is equally indifferent to imports and manu&o- 
turea. 

But if the institution of caste prove that human society has 
advanced a few steps firom a state of absolute rudeness and har- 
banty, its perpetuation is at the same tune both a cause and an 
mdex of a stagnant state of half-civilization. The march of in- 
tellect IS then the fastest, when it is the least restrained by 
arbitrary ordinances. A child may require to be kept m order 
by the school-master’s rod, and to nave his whole coquet regu- 
lated by a prescribed routme of duties. Incapable of thought^ 
of discration, and of moral agency, he may require to be 
treated like an irresponsible being, whose OToceedings should 
be re^pilated by the judgment of others. Human sooiety, ra 
its iimincy, might require the same treatment Legisl^rB 
might be called upon to regulate the pubho and pnvate pro- 
ceedings of every member of the State, leaving httle or no room 
for the exercise of mdiyidual discretion. Such mtarferenoe 
would however degenerate mto mtoleranoe and despotism, when 
society advanced frmn mfancy to manhood, llie le^pslatop 
could be no more lusiified m coercing the pnvate acts of 
men is an advancoa state of society, tuan tho sdiodHuaster 


K 
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m imposing his o\ni whims on fuU-grown papls by means of 
the ro(i 

The institution of caste exercises a baneful miluenoe on the 
development of the human mind. The httle advanta^ denv- 
ed firom its tendency to inspire the eon with the desire of 
emulating the &ther» and of preserving unsulhed the reputation 
of the fiunily, is more than counter-baJ^oed by its^huraul con- 
sequences m other respects. Whether the onpnal constitution 
of the human mmd is the same m every person, is a question much 
debated by metaphysical casuists, and but bttle likely to receive 
a satiB&ctory determination. Certam it is, liowever, that many 
men show, as they grow up, various turns of mmd qualifying 
them for varying professions m life. It is often difficidt to pre- 
dict, before a boy^s mmd is actually formed, the profession, for 
which bis genius and inclination will make him most fit. That 
the fiither may often create circumstances tending to produce a 
certam mtendcd state of mmd m his son, is not denied , but it 
must be acknowledged, that men are also creatures of circum- 
stances, over which neither they, nor their guardians, have any 
controuL A boy may acquire tastes and imbibe sentiments, 
which neither his &ther nor his tutor expected or wished. It 
wonld be preposterous to prescribe his studies, or his profession, 
before, considenng the turn which his own ideas and mclma- 
tions may take 

The systems, by which a person’s studies and profession are 
made dependent on his birth, can never be sufficiently execrated. 
The human mmd is free , it will not submit to restraints , it 
will not succumb to the regulations of freakish legislators. 
The Brahmm or the Kshetnya m^ have a son, whose mmd 
is ill adapted to his hereditary profession. The Yaishya may 
have a son with a natural dislike for a counting-house, and the 
Stidra may have talents superior to his birth. If they be forced 
to adhere to their hereditary professions, their mmds must de- 
tencMrate. To call upon a man to adopt a profession, for which 
he is not mtellectually fitted, and to pursue such studies as are 
not smtable to his gemus and taste, is to obstruct his education 
and prevent his mental growth. If the imnd is not allowed to 
develop itself m its own congenial way, and if it is stramed by a 
rode Iwnd mto a strange way, whatever pro^ss At may make 
will be tamted by the imholy marks of the violence done to it. 
The consequence will ultimately be the mtellectual prostration 
of the people. Sdiolars, that are compelled to adopt a learned 
profession — soldiers, that ore impressed to bear arms — ^merchants, 
that are forced to import and export, are not likely to reflect 
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lustre on their several professions. 1 %ev are more likely to 
throw them mto discremt by their own lukewarmness ana in- 
difference. 

We do not deny that hereditary professions have some virtues 
peculiar to themselves. The son may often take pnde m main- 
taining the credit of his &ther in a certam profession. Such 
pnde pre-supposes, however^ that the eon has i^ented the taste, 
sentiments and genius, along with ihQ prqfemon, of his father ]ji 
all other cases uie institution must produce the evils we have 
descnbed without a smgle redeeming excdlence. 

Nor are the moral evils, produced oy the institution of caste, 
less conspicuous. Where digmties are forced upon men by 
their birth, for which they are little fitted by other qualifica- 
tions, the detcnoration of the moral faculties is the inevita- 
ble consequence The mmd is inflated by the enjoyment of 
undeserved honours, which vanity and self-love attnbute to real 
ment The Brahmin, that has no mtrmsic worth, but is respected 
for hiB birth, is soon deluded into the notion, that it is his own 
accomplishments, natural or acquired, that entitle him to the 
obeisance of his contemporaries. He learns to construe, as a 
tribute to Jus personal acqmrements, what is a mark of respect 
for his fainily He thinks he is not only a descendant of a great 
family, but a great man himself — revered by virtue of his race, 
but still more by virtue of his own excellencies. 

The Stidra, on the other hand, from being despised by his con- 
temporanes, leams to despise himselfi Deprived by law of all 
access to the Shfistras — demed the pnvilege of even enjoying 
the ministerial offices of Brahimne — stigmatized as a owxiam 
serf, whose duty is only to serve the three supenor orders, and 
made a proverb and a bye-word — ^he considers himself rebeved 
from all moral responsibility, because he is considered by others 
as mcapable of any excellency 

Among the mom evils produced by the mstitution of' caste, 
the extmction of sympathy and fellow-feeling is not the least 
permciouB. There can be httle room for sympathy, where 
some persons arrogate superior birth, and others submit to brook 
their humiliation m sullen silence. The Brahmm considers 
himself the lord of the creation , he eats but his own food , he 
esteems himself above the sympathy and fellow-feeling of his serfs. 
The Sfidra, on the other hand, sullenly submits to a disgrace 
he cannot avert. He endures what ho cannot cura He may be 
reconciled to bis fate , it may be a willing bondage with nun, 
but still it 18 a bondage He can neither presume nor desue to 
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)ceq» fimulaur temi0 with those whom he can aeTSr rival, 
however mdostnoiu and ingenious he Biaj be. Sympathy and 
fdlow-feehng can cmly exist between equals. They can have 
no room between nnequals. Those, who are naturally and ne- 
cessarily stqieiicnr, eannot help looking down npun their infenors, 
who are incapable of nsmg to their kveL llie inferiors i^ain 
cannot hdp a seoret feehng of discontent against ithose whom 
they can never hc^ to meet on equal ground. Thus the divi- 
sion mto dasses proves a sore eviC By foetenng ^ pnde of 
some, and prodnoum suUeimess m othms, it serves to ahenate 
race firom race ana man £ram maiu It obstructs that kmdly 
intercourse and mutual regard, which should knit t<^ther all 
the sons of Adanu Some are pufl^d up , othm are ^pressed , 

ALL ABE MOBALLY DETEBIOBATEJO 

The social evils of caste are also of a grave character It is 
a great advantage to society, where persons of various profes- 
sions and talents are allowed free mtercourse with one another ; 
where the scholar, the soldier, the merchant, and the manufac- 
turer can meet on an equal footing, apurt &om their desks, their 
parade ground, or their hvetonea The austere morals of the 
{uiest, me brave gallantry of the soldier, the calculating accu- 
racy of the merchant, have each its influence on the tone of 
society Sometimes different members of the same family may 
be pursuing diflerent occupations in life, Their free mtercourse 
as relations may correct the evils, which exclusive devotion to a 
particular profession has a tendency to produce. The pnest, 
mm the authonty with which he mcmcates doctrine, pres- 
enhes practice, rebukes, exhorts, is m danger of imbibiJig 
spiritual pnde, and of affecting a fldse appearance of sanctity 
^e soldier, from the frequency with which he widds weapons 
of destruction, is likely to be^me insensible to the sufferings 
of his fellow-creatures, and to look with utter indifference on 
their pains and sorrows. The merchant, from his habitual study 
of self-mterest m bis speculations and enterpnzes, is apt to lose 
s^ht of more generous and dismterested considerationa. These 
are evils, whicn the isolation of the professums has a tenden<^ 
to produce. Familianty and mutum mtercourse are likely to 
correct them. The austenty and rointual pnde of the priest 
may be reefafied by the solmer’s gaUantry and the meromuit’s 
worldlmess. The ferocity of the soldier may be softened by 
the self-denying devotion of the pnest. The merchant’s ava- 
noe may be corrected hy the severe austenty and the generous 
gallantly of the two other olasses. But the institution of caste 
depnves the state of fhese advantages by isolating the several 
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professions irom one another The Brahmin^ the Eshetn/ay and 
the VaishyB cannot meet on equal grotmdf ouinoi cmtiTste 
unrestnotM fanulianty 

The depression of tne arts has been another of the baneful 
consequences of caste. The pamter^ the cai^nter^ the ciTil 
arobteot, the goldsmith^ are pronounced to be degraded. In 
ciyilized countnes» every encouragement is held out to the 
cnltivatoni of the arts, especially the fine arts. Their prafessums 
are esteemed honourable — ^their labours are amply rewarded 
by men of taste and refinement. Those especially, who can 
transfer the images of their contemporaries to canvas, or render 
them impmishable m marble or bronze — who can Bupply to 
husbands and parents, separated from wives and children, 
to afflicted widows and bereaved mothers, personal memorials, on 
which the eye may feast without satiety--^irc deservedly respect- 
ed for their rare accomplishments, permcious system of 

caste taught a different lesson to the Hindus. The man, whose 
brush turns the surfece of mute canvas into the majestic and 
hvely image of a beu^made a httle lower than the angels, is 
held to be degraded, ^e civil architect is branded as a 
tard. The carpenter and the goldsmith are accursed, because 
the Brahmins <mose to take umbrage at them. How could the 
arts flounsh in such a society ? How could a person of sensibi- 
hty aspire to distmction m the cultivation of arts which are 
considered so low? 

To the temporary humiliation of Brahmimsm, dunng the nse 
and progress of the Buddhists, we ore perhaps mdebt^ for the 
scattered remains of sculpture and architecture m India. Even 
where the chisel or the trowel was consecrated to gods opposed 
to Buddha, the blow mfiicted or aimed by the adherents of 
Sakya Sing against the supremacy of the Brahmins may be 
included among the happy causes of the improvement of 
Indian art 

The national character of the people cannot but suffer under 
Buoh mrouxnstances. The institution of caste, by forcing pro- 
fessions on men without regard to their qualifications and 
tastes, has a tendency to fill the country with bad priests, bad 
warriors, bad mercb^ts, bad meohames, &c. People cannot be 
expected to improve a soienoe or an art in which they feel 
no mterest , nor are they hkely to take an interest in those 
thum, to which they are wedded by birth, not mchnation. 
The Brahmm will ohrat the Vedas, because he cannot avoid 
it , the Kshetnya will vneld the sword because he is compel- 
led to d[> so, the Vaishya will turn merchant, because no 
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other source of livelihood is open to him. What improve- 
ment can be expected under such circumstances in their pro- 
fessions? 

Human society cannot fail to deteriorate under such a system. 
Nothing stands still on the earth All la m motion. That which 
does not advance must retrograde The nation, that does not 
move forward, will soon begin to move backward. If^the institu- 
tion of caste 18 a bar to improvement, it must prove a cause of 
deterioration. Such has been the actual fact in Hindustan. The 
Hmdus unproved their arts, sciences, and social institutions up 
to a certam point, they left some of their neighbours behmd 
them m the scale of civilization, — and there they stopped. 
Their caste prevented the full development of their faomties* 
A reaction was the consequence. That, which was prevented 
from rising, began to falL The national character soon de- 
generated. The sun of India’s prospenty began to decline, 
and it soon set. 

The prmci^ canse of India’s humiliation is caste. It is 
this unnaturm institution, which, by detaching man from man, 
trade from trade, mechazuc from meebame, tnbe from tnbe, 

S ut an end to unity and strength in the nation. A people, 
mded and snb-divided like the Hindus, can never make head 
against any power that deserves the name The Muhammadan 
conquest was the natural result of such national weakness. 

If India be destined in the counsels of Providence to look 


up once more among the nations of the earth, it will only be 
by unlcammg tlic institution of caste, and by adopting the 
religion of her present rulers with all its temporal and spm- 
tuaf blessings. 

After the observations already made, tbe reader will ex- 
pect to hear an unqualified verdict agamst caste, as a 
system opposed to reason, experience and revelation. That 
it 18 opposed to reason and experience, will appear from 
the preceding remarks. We have already shown that he is 
but a sorry legislator who endeavours to restrict the ener- 
gies of his species for ages immemorial to certain professions of 
his own selection. Specious as the arguments may be for a com- 


pulsory division of labour, the restmmts thereby put on mdi- 
vidual taste and discretion counter-balance the advantages which 


may be expected from such division. The evils of monopoly 
are too flagrant to require an eLaborate refutation in the 
nmeteenth century Monopoly generally confers undue benefits 
on a particular party, and becomes invidious because of the 
injury it thereby inflicts on others But the monopoly of 
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caste scarcely confers a benefit on a single individual or 
oommuiuty Its fetters are gaUing to all* It really injures 
the Brahmm no less than the Sfidra^ by compelling both to 
adopt professions, which may be opposed to iheir tastes , and 
it prevents the improvement of the arts and soienoes m the 
bargain. Compulsory agnculture and compulsory manu&cture 
can never nse to any hi^ standard. All are accormngly mjured. 
The people ore mjured. The arts are mjured. The nation is 
mjui^ The country is mjured. 

Experience basproved the fatal consequences of such fallaci- 
ous legislation. T^y have the Hindus been so divided ? Be- 
cause of their caste. Why is there so much misery among the 
Brahmins ? Because most of them adhere to their vam notions 
of caste, and, though deprived of support from the State, will not 
work for their hvehhood. Why is there so much paupenam 
among persons of good famihes? Because they disdain to take 
up professions below their birth, and cannot get employments 
to their castes. Why are articles of native manufacture 
generally so infenor? Because the manufacturers are accus- 
tomed to consider themselves degraded, and arc mcapable of high 
aspurations and honourable ambition. 

But it IS not our own falhble reason and limited experience 
to which the system of caste is opposed. The infallible voice 
of divine revelation is equally conclusive against it. We cannot 
stop here to consider the evidences, which attest the Divme 
original of the Bible We shall only remark that the mam 
aiguments, deduced from the fulfilment of undisputed pro- 
phecies and from the performance of genume mirades, Imve 
never been successfully refuted by the opponents of Chns- 
tiantity W e have therefore as much right to cite the authority 
of the Bible in moral and rchgious questions, as the man of 
science has to quote Newton or Bacon. Assuming then the 
truth as it IS m Jesus, we may safely assert that tne ^stem 
of caste IS diametncally oppos^ to the will of God. “God is no 
^ respecter of persons, but m every nation he, that fearethHimand 

* worketh nghteousness, is acc^ted with Hun.’’ The Almighty 
pays no regard to pedigree. Kighteousness and faith are the 
qi^hes which constitute greatness m His sight. “ He hath 
' made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell in all the 

* face of the earth.” Brahmm, and Sfidra, baron and villain, 
noble and serf, bond and free, are distmctions of human in- 
vention, and are to be renounced, wherever they militate against 
the will of the Almighty 

That the Almighty h^ for a tune allowed the servioe of the 
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sanctuary to be pertbrmed bv a single tnbe oonsecrated to 
IB no suiotion to the general pnnoi^e of caste* The Leyites 
had their peeoliar pnvil^es under a dispensation^ which was 
intended to be the prelude of a higher covenant The types and 
shadows of the Mosaic institution have been satisfied m Him^ 
to whom Moses and the prophets bore witness. Under the dis- 
pensation of the Gospel the middle wall of partition has been 
broken. All are now one m Christ 

Besides, the privileges of the Levites were owing to a posi- 
tive injunction. It was never mven out that they were created 
Bupenor to their brethrwL It was not dedured that they 
were naturally fitted for no other work than that of the sanctu- 
ary It only pleased the Almighty to set apart one tnbe for 
His own service, until, m the fuLiess of time, the Saviour was 
manifested. 

If the Hindu disputant have failed to follow us m our condem- 
nation of caste on the grounds of reason, expenence and reve- 
lation, we shall, for his conviction, add that the contradictory 
statements m the ShiUtras regarding it are plain proofs of its 
futility When Shistra is opposed to SlUlstra, who can resist 
the evidence thereby offered of their want of authonty ? No 
wntuM can be is&lhble, which mvolve self-contra^ctions. 
The Sh^stras, which contam conflicting sentiments on caste, can 
never pretend to a divme original nor can the system of caste 
be palmed upon the nation as a divme institution. 

in exposmg the inconsistencies of the Sh^stras on the sub- 
ject of caste, we shall not follow the example of the Vc^a 
Suchu We concede that, if a few extraordmaiy cases of adi:^ 
aon to the pnvilc^ of Brahminhood haa been all that 
could be urg^ against the system, we should not have un- 
dertaken to assail the time-honoured mstitution. A few mdivi- 
dual exceptions may be easily tolerated. But we shall proceed 
to show that contradictory statntes may be found m the Shdstraa 
respecting vital parts of the system, involvi^ the privileges and 
re^nsilmities of the Biahmimcal order The following table 
wifl justify our charge — 

Pa$iage$ maintaining ike xnfaUibtr Pauaget mevleating ike eotUrarg 
htgof Prahnwu dootnne 

** A Brabmm, whether learned or ** That Brahmin, who hnows not 
ignomit, 18 apowerihl diTinUy , even the form of returning a salutation:, 
as fire is a powerful dirinitj, whether must not be saluted by a man of 
conseorated or popular ’ — Menu, ix. learning aa aSudra, even bo is he.* 
817 — 11 126 

Bren m places for bumiuR the A twioe-bom man, who, not bar 
dead, the bright fire is undeftled, mg studied the Veda, applies dih 
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«Qd when pmsented witb olanfiad 
butter Et lubsaquent BAorifioes blues 
again with extreme splendour 
lbtd,\x 818 

“ All the Brahmins are exoellent, 
and always to be honoured without 
disonminatlng whether they are 
learned or uDleamed Bven wicked 
Brahmins are to toe venerated, but 
not Sudras, though of subdued pas- 
siona The oow that eats foul 
things, IS better than the pig with 
^d di^oBitions •— -Podma Purona, 
Knya Toga Sara^ ehap 20 

** Brahmins are not to he despised 
whether they behave well or ill — 
dfahabharat, Adt Parva, ehap 20 


Whether learned or unlearned, 
mvihzed or barbarous, Brahmins are 
not to be despised, they are like 
fire smouldering m ashes. As the 
flaming fire though it be in a ceme- 
tery, 18 free firom fault, so is the 
Brahmin a great god whether learn- 
ed or unlearned. — Ihid^ VaruL Par 
va, chap 199 


gent attention to a dififorent and 
worldly study, seen falls, even when 
living, to the condition of a Sndra , 
and hiB descendents after him** — 
I&kAu. 168 

“A Brahmin unlearned m hdj 
writ, IS extinguished in an instant, 
like a fire of dry grass To him the 
oblation must not be given , for the 
clanfled butter must not be poured 
on asbeB." — Jbtd^ lU 168 


The Brahmin, who does not per 
form the morning and evening oan 
dhya$, is to be incapacitated like the 
Sudra for holy duties. — Brahma 
Vaibartha Prakntit ehap 21 
“ If a Brahmm take a Sudra to 
wife, be IS excommunicated from the 
dignity of the pnestbood and be> 
comes worse than a Chandala. — lb%d^ 
chap 27 


The foregoiag are but some of the eelf-contradictory state- 
ments in the ShAstras respecting the digmty of Brahmins — some 
maintaimng that they are proof against apostacy, and are m- 
fallible— others, that mamage with SAdra women, neglect of 
the Sandhya, and similar ddmquenoies, immediately (hsquabfy 
them as priests, and cause their excommunication ipw facto ! 

Agam, as to the mamage of a Brahmin with a SAdia's wife, 
the self-contradictions are equally remarkable. Thus 


Paetagei aohno%Dledging the UgaUty 
of a Brahmin e marriage mtk a 
Sudra 

Should the tnhe sprung from a 
Brahmin, by a Sudra woman, pro 
duoe a succession of children by 
the marriages of its women with 
other Brahmins, the low tribe shall 
he raised to the highest m the 
seveutb generation x. 64. 

** By a Sudra bnde, marrying a 

C stt, a soldier, or a merchant, must 
held the skirt of a mantle — lUdt 
ill 44 


Paeeagee denouncing a Bredmine 
mamage tnM a Sddra, 

** If a Brahmin take a Sudra to 
wife," &o [Cited above from the 
Brahma Vamertha] 


For the onme of him, who thus 
lUe^ly dnnks the moisture of a 
Sddras lips, who ie tainted by her 
breath, and who even bec^ a child 
on her body, the law deobree no ex 
piation JfMa, iu 19 
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The pamga, quoted kst but one from Menu, x. 64, eug^esta 
another reflection. Hie Shdstras declare that a Bndimm is 
iom, not made or vroTiwted. The idea of Hindu caste excludes 
the promotion oi a lower to a higher order , and ^et the 
passage referred to allowB the promotion of a ba^bom tnbe to 
the highest class m the seventh generation ! The 65th verse ex- 
pressly says " As the son of a Sddra ma^ thus attain the rank 
of a Brahmm^ and as the son of a Brahmin may sink to a level 
with Sddras, thus acknowledging promotion, as well as de~ 
gradation, in castk We have said elsewhere, we do not wish to 
adopt the severe criticism of the Vegra Suchx, the author of 
which has based his reflections against caste by citing the cases 
of a few mdividual Bishis, who were promoted to the dignity of 
Brahmins m consequence of their extraordinary devotion, not- 
withstanding the lowness of their birth. Exceptions may be 
allowed, where the rule is right in its integrity But the op- 
position of rule to rule and of law to law, regarding the digmty, 
responsibility, and privileges of the several masses, must present 
insuperable difficulties m the way of those, who may be desirous 
of maintaimng Hindu caste in its integnfy The self-contra- 
dictions likewise prove that the Hindu Sh&tras could not have 
proceeded from Him " with whom is no vanablenees, neither 
shadow of turning 

Into whose hands these our lucubrations may fall, we can- 
not divme. If they ever attract the notice of any of our na- 
tive feliow-subjectB, we beseech them to consider the duty of 
alleviating the evils produced by the system of caste. Those 
especially, whose hate been enhghtened by education, 

should reckon the awful responsibihty they incur, m the sight 
both of God and man, by oonforming to an institution m which 
they have no faith, ana which is fraught with so many evils. 
The rational Hmdus, as a certam section delight to call 
themselves, ought not to be so trraiumal in practice We 
cannot conceive how a person, who professes to regard the 
Hindu Shdstras with perfect contempt, can enjoy any feel- 
ing of self-esteem, while, m matters of caste, his promssions 
are at such vanance wiih his conduct. Inconsistency is indeed 
an evd, to which all mankind are more or less subject But 
habitual deviation from prmciple constitutes a degree of turm- 
tude, which society cannot tolerate without sudang mto the 
dentha of moral debasement History has branded with the 
title of unprincipled hypocrites ihoBe> who habitually falsifled 
in practice wbat they maintained in theory Sodi of our con- 
temporaries, as do not scrape to follow the example, most 
make up tb^ minds to share the ffite, of those marsed men. 
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We do not wisli to anticipate the judgment of posterity but 
we cannot think that those persons are entitling themselves to the 
^titude of the nation, who keep up m practice what they detest 
m theory, and perpetuate the monstrous mstitutaon m caste, 
notwithstanding their conviction of its evil consequences. 

Such of our readers, as have not absolutely surrendered their 
mental freedom to the pretended authority of the Vedas and 
Purinas, riiould consider the guilt of conforming to a system, 
which IS frlsely attributed to a divine onginaL Of idl forgeries the 
most flagitious and profane is that, which connects the name of 
the Almi^ty with an untruth. If the Brahmin, the Kshetnya, 
the Vaishya, and the Sddra did not really proceed from different 
parts of the Creator’s person, the story is nothing short of blas- 
phemy He who professes assent to such a story by his con- 
xbnmty to the mstitirtion of caste is particeps cnminis Even if 
it were abstractedly nght to classify a people, it would still be a 
participation m the spiritual forgeries of the Sh^stras to sup- 
port the specific institution which they have onginated. 

To us, whom the grace of an AU-merciful God has brought to 
the knowledge of a Saviour mighty to save, it is a most interest- 
ing reflection, that while Yedantism and Deism and other theo- 
ries have been propounded for the regeneration of the native 
mmd — while nostrums after nostrums are prescribed for the res- 
toration of India’s moral health — no remedy has hitherto succeed- 
ed m alleviating the miseries of the country, but that which has 
every where proved a panacea for all evils. Yedantism and Deism 
have both been found to repose spell-bound and dumb beside 
Durga’s sbrme and the Brahmm’s fire Chnstianity alone has 
resisted the bewitching charms of the goddess, and thrown down 
her altars. Chnstiamty alone has quenched the Brahmm’s fire 
and the igmted darts of Shiva. Chnstiamty alone has destroyed 
caste, educated females, stopped the marriage, or rather the pros- 
titution, of inflmts, reheved widows, and proclaimed due hberty 
to the captives of the Zenana. Chnstiamty, wherever it has 
got a footing, has transformed the Hindu’s house from a scene 
of idolatry, female debasement, ignorance, and idleness, mto 
ene of rational worship, of moral energy, intellectual advance- 
ment, and female aggrandizement. 
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Abt IIL — 7%^ Froeedure of the Cwd CouHe of the Ea»t In^ 
dm Cbmpcmy m the Presidency of Fort fFUHam, m regular suUs 
By WuUam Macphersany of the Inner Temple, Esq , Barrister 
at Law, Calcutta, 1850 

A CEBTAIN ill-used damsel, as we read m our jiouiiger days, 
was oonfiued m a solitary chamber by a hard-hearted rdative, 
until she should have completed a senes of almost impossible 
tasks, the first of which was to sort a tangled mass of threads 
of difierent colours. In the midst of her tears, a benevolent 
fiury made her appearance, and, with a touch of her wand, exe- 
cute the task, and relieved her distress. Such supernatural 
aid IB unfortunately not readily called m m these degenerate days, 
but labonouB mortEtls, who endeavour to supply its place, still 
aometunes labour m the cause of the disconsolate public. It 
was out of a chaos of unarranged fsuits, multitudmous yet not 
complete, that Linnssus created an artificial order m the science 
of botany, and left to philosophers yet to come the task of 
ftaming a system after the true order of nature, when all, or 
nearly all, the essential facts should have been registered. It 
was the quahty of order, which gave to the gemus of Napoleon 
its most ^tmctive charactenstio — a quahty, overiooked in con- 
sequence of the brilliancy of his actions, and which may be 
marked throughout his campaigns, in the arrangement of his 
own resources and the appreciation of the position of his enemy, 
but which shone most brightly in the ci^ regulations of his 
consulate, and still aided hia later struggles, after his judg- 
ment had been debauched by unlooked-for success. It is to 
a similar power of arrangement that we owe the revised tariff of 
Sir Bobert Peel, and the application of uniform and discrimi- 
nating prmciples to a mass of many hundreds of commodities. 
The l^islation of Justmiau was the work of many hands, and 
was disfigured by many fiiults, but is not the less the most 
gigantic instance m wmch human ingenuity has drawn order 
out of chaos. A mass of laws, precedents and opmions, which 
have accumulated for centimes, is surely the most chaotic mate- 
rial over which philosopher ever pondered, or fiury waved her 
wand. The legislative brick-maker has made many bncks, but 
no form of architecture is there. At the best, it may be com- 
pared to the timbers prepared to build some vast wooden edi- 
fice, aU numbered and fitting mto each other , but a conception 
of whose form no inspection of the parts will convey, and which 
18 likely to be found, when erected, to be discordant m many 
parts, ill conceived for use, and imposing only from its size. 
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Sixty years have sufficed to form a body of Indian laws^ which 
offer^ on a smaller scale and with fewer (MHuplications^ a coun- 
terpart of the difficulties which Tnbonhui and his colleagues 
encountered. The Chnde to the CW Lcae has mtroduced 
the prmciple of order mto the body of civil enactments, 
and many other publications have thrown liffht on portions of 
l^e mass. What Linnceus did for botany — ike enabbng a stu- 
dent to find the place of an object in a certain artimnal ar- 
rangement — ^has been m great measure acaunplished. What 
laws have been enacted on a certam subject, may be readily aa- 
certamed, but not so that mixed collection of enactments and 
customs, of precedents and constructions, which on any one 
subject constitute what is called law, and, m the last resort, 
detenmne the civil rights of the people. We have had a Law 
Commission, which, ^ides the good works it did in its time of 
existence, has left us but one or two unborn babes , and as yet 
there has not been stren^ for them to come to the bum 
Pendmg that long-expect^ event, and not reverently awaitmg 
its advent, Mr Macpherson has stepped m, and has rendered 
a pubhc service. Considering the heterogeneous mass from 
wmch he has digested his book on civil piwedure, we have no 
hesitation m saying, that the work, which he undertook, has been 
admirably execute Notwithstfuiding many omissions,* it de- 
serves the credit of having consolidate one portion of the law 
into a regular system. The arrangement of the subject is his- 
torical, commencing with the persons and things that may, or 
may not, be parties or subjects m a regular suit , the mode m 
whidi it should be commenced, and m what court , the proceed- 
ings leading to a decree , the execution of the decree, and ap- 
p^L In producing a work on this subject, not only lucid but 
readable, Mr Macpherson has rendered the same sort of sei^ 
vice to Ihe legal student, as one, who finds the leaves of a book 
cut out and heaped together at random, and arranges them m 
their proper order The most indefatigable attention would 
scarcely give a critical knowledge of a b^k, which can only be 
studied m such a condition , once arranged, its internal relations 
become apparent. So it is in the work before us. The prm- 
ciples of the law are generally laid down at the commencement 
of each chapter, and the details and their consistency with each 

* We may notice among the larger omUuionB. that there ia no mention of the m- 
dal mlee oonceming natire soldlen, when pmruee to a suit— a oUm, which bemg 
exceptionally treated deserved a section to Itself, like that given to parties pleading 
hi JbrmA pamerit It might be added, that, to comfdete the oo^ of proMnre, a 
digest of all uie rules concerning sommary snita shonld be made. But this Is no 
omission Hr Macpherson having only proposed to himself as a snbject the proceed* 
ings In regular suits. 
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other are afterwards exhibited, and the weak pomts and moon- 
Bistencies are brought mto light , pnn(»plea are oamed out to 
their legitimate consequences, and thus. In addition to the mere 
lucidity and clearer understanding of the whole, obscure and 
unsettled pomts have been put forward, which maj ere long 
receive an authontative solution Lookup upon the perfecting 
of this digest of a portion of the law as an important public 
object, we could wish that a select number o£ the mstnct 
judges should be requested to annotate it, to mark its defects, 
omissions and superduities, so £ur as the expenenoe of six 
months or a year may suggest to them, and that a seccmd edi- 
tion may embody these suggestions and receive a careful revi- 
sion, preparatory to its being admitted as a text-book for le^ ex- 
aminations. For the verification of particular provisions, it may 
still be necessary to refer to the pla^ where the original law or 
precedent is to m found but to make the digest complete, there 
should be nothing material, which is not not^ in it, though not 
necessarily at full length. 

In the prefiice to ^ book, Mr Macpherson has recorded 
his opimon of the Ben^ judicial system, and his suggestions 
for Its improvement. His remarks, even where we ^^er m 
opmicm, are enunentlv suggestive, and are of that class so often 
for and so seldom got m India, the sentiments of a dis- 
passionate person, who has been brought up under a different 
system, ana has applied his mmd fairly to consider local &cts. 

The chief subjects discussed m the pre&ce, are the ongm and 
development of Indian law, its consequent confused state , the 
necessity of written laws, contrasted with the success with which 
non-regulation provinces have often been administered, some 
defects m the present system , the importance of a judge’s receiv- 
ing a special preparation for his office , the comparative de- 
sirableness of ms previous employment m the revenue depart- 
ment , and the want of a code, of these are questions, ^ut 
which much has been wntten, without perhaps entirely ei^ust- 
ing the subject , questions moreover oi vital importance to the 
proper oigamzation and working of the system, and some of them 
aepending for their correct solution on facts, which are not at 
firrt sight dosely connected with them. 

We should b^ as unwilling to confine ourselves, when consi- 
dering the origin and development of our Indian laws, to the 
years m which the Begulations and Acts were passed — ^to 1792 
and the subsequent years — as we i^ould, m studj^ng English 
law, to iCTore every tmng that took {dace before 1 Bicmard 1 or 
before the passing of the first known general enactment It is 
indeed not a little instructive, and elucidatory of the Indian 
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eyetem^ to glance at the history of law in our native land » to con- 
ceive dearly and weigh well the many points of resemblance and 
of change, of grow^ and of agglomeration, which the two have 
m common, and to consider whether the pnnciples, which gtnde 
US m the one, may not be equally apphcable m the other case, 
whether the feelings, which, we Imow, are entertamed towards 
the system we were bom under, may not offer a key to those 
with which Indian laws are regarded by the peculation sub- 
ject to them. 

Of the two portions of the law, the unwritten and the 
wntten, it is obvious that the former must always have the 
higher antiquity Ours ascends beyond the region of histo- 
ne evidence, into the atmosphere where antiquanes delight to 
reveL From the Romans we got our towns with a municipal 
constitution , from the Bntons some customs probably, such as 
gavelkind, if not a more substantial contribution , the Saxons 
imported and consolidated their own customs, the Danes did 
likewise, till at length, before the conquest there prevailed 
three systems of law over three different portions of England — 
the Mercian, the West Saxon, and the Damah law Upon 
this state of things came the Conquest, and added a new element 
to the common law, periiaps the most important of all , for the 
tenures of land, the judicial forms and pleadings, and the language 
of the courts, were all Norman. Land had been either held of the 
Crown by a dbarter, or was allodial, and simply private property 
At one blow, the Conqueror’s legislation (cap 52) chang^ the 
tenure of all the land m England, by ordfunmg, that every 
land-owner should swear feu^ allegiance to the King, and 
a further development of the some kw (cap. 58), gave them 
a perpetual tenure, m place of the hfe tenure so frequent under 
the Saxons, and ordered every yassal to do military service. Hence 
arose rehek, wardships, esdirats, and all the intncacies m which 
the feudal law mvolved the possessor of land. 

Frmn all these sources combmed arose the common law, — a 
Eystem, which, by its general customs, settles the proceedings 
o£ courts of justice, the course of inheritance, and the ffinnalities 
of documents, while it legalizes the existence of particular local 
customs. These customs are m the breast of the judges, uid aare 
learnt from the records of former judgments , hut there must 
evidently have been a day, when there were no precedents, and 
when, what » now law, was either adopted from the usages 
of the people,, or established ds novo by the courta The common 
law IS always called the perfection of reason and it was said m 
proof of it^ that an infraction of one of its old ruleB, of w^ch filer 
reason was unknown, was sure to be followed by mconvenienee. 
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But notwithstanding this reasonableness, it often did not do jus- 
tice, which IS not siumnsing, considering how much of it was new 
and did not tally with old customs. The onlj mode m which jus- 
tice could be ^t, was by an appeal to the King, who, through his 
Chancellor, cfuled up the case mto his own court , and thus, m 
redressing the deficiency of the common law, laid the foundation 
of the equity courts and system of law In the mean time, 
questions concerning spinti:^ matters, or depending on religious 
ntes, such as marriage and leratunacy, fell under the jurisdiction 
of the pnestly class, and of me ecclesiastical courts. All these 
things had been established, when the statutes, as now known, 
begMi. 

Well known as these fiicts are, it will still not be superfiaous 
to observe the broader features displayed m the history of 
our law In its origin are seen lo^ customs, derived irom 
whatever source, and obtaimn^ among the people a force equal 
to law , then, as courts of justice arose, receiving their sanction, 
subsequently moulded by the enactments of William mto a new 
shape, and dating its present outhnes from that period. Then 
arose an equity jurisdiction to correct the baraness of the 
common law, like the Jus Pratonum^ as defined W Papinian 
to be that power which the Praetors exercised of supplying 
from their discretion the defects of the Boman law, and, con- 
formable to Aristotle’s opmion, that a law may, by reason 
of its umversahty, be deficient, and require to be rectified by 
special decrees. Then also was made the separate jurisdic- 
tion of ecclesiastical courts, m which, besides matters specially 
connected with religion, n^ts of marriage, divorce, and testa- 
ments were cognizable. The body of statute laws has smce 
been enacted to limit and guide the whole. 

Is it not possible, that such hght, as is to be derived from a 
comparison of an analogous case, may be obtamed from a re- 
view of the progress of English law, and be of use in consider- 
ing the Indmn system, if, not confimng ourselves to the Sta- 
tute Law of the one country and the Acts and Begulations 
of the other, we examine me ongm and growth of both? 
Would that there existed a histone^ daguerreotype — a com- 
plete description of the state of what must be called the law, 
however inapplicable the term may appear — ^before the Bri- 
tish sway extended over Ben^, or over other parts of India. 
There are materials for the latter, which are deficient with 
respect to Bengal , but m either ease, there would be found, 
contrary to the accepted defimtion of the sovereign power, rul- 
ers, who enacted and did wbat was held by the people to be 
illegal, and subjects, who had certain fixed, if not always well-de- 
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finedj ideas of what was law^ entirely opposed^ wbrn under 
Muhammadan, dominion, to those of the rmer, but assented to 
on the whole, though sometimes disregarded from capnoe or 
interest, by a Hmdu Chie£ Such as it was, under miher rule, 
there was (notwithstanding the capnce or hostility of those m 
high {dace, and the absence of a dieck on their conduct) some- 

a which deserved to be called a common law, as much as 
eaily local customs of the Saxons — something, however ill- 
defined and in some points inexactly observed, to which the 
people were attached, which regulated their relations with each 
other, and, thou^ ofren liable to be made of no effect by the will 
of the governing TOwer, had, as its sanction, the force of po- 
pular opimon. xo relate all its provisions, to enter into 
all its minutim, to record its numberless exceptional provisions, 
18 a task, whidi never has been attempted, and which no indus- 
try or knowledge could successfully perfomu 

Such IS the comphcation of rules under which the Hmdu re- 
joices to live. The earliest, most elaborate and complete synopus 
of them 18 to be found m the Institutes of Menu. In these later 
days as m that early time, the law of the Hmdu enters more 
largely mto the Mdance of every-day conduct than m any 
other race. Much of it emanates from religious dogmas much 
proceeds from the prmciples, which m every nation regulate 
the Bocuil rdations of men. There is the law which affects 
the position in society given by caste, which has a religious 
ongm , that which regulates the adoption of heirs, legitimacy, 
divorce, and inheritance, enforces contracts, gives hereditmy 
office under Government, and prescribes the tenures g£ lanci 
Every distnct, every village, every caste, even every family, 
might have, and often had, rules peculiar to itself An Alfred 
or on Edward might, in Saxon tunes, endeavour, by compilation 
or selection, to r^uce the similar mass of various local customs 
to uniformity, with some project of success, but the sages 
of the law among the Hmaus had no such power to interfere 
with those of their countiy-men, whose ongm and sanction, 
being partly m rehgious usage and class attachment, defied 
the aggressions of the legislator In their codes will be found 
the proof of Ifieir impotence,* where they mculcate the ne- 

* We alloded to sndi expresaloiu aa the following ^ 

** 'Emry Idogdom hu ite own onstomfi, and every town has ita own enstonw. ao every 
tribe haa ita own cnatoma if, according to thoae coatoma, an nneqiuU divuiw take 
place. H la approved. 

"li the of uneoua) dhdalon haa pasaed regnlarly from foxier and anceotera, 

thla alao ia approved.**— Code Qadeo Lancet p 94. 

ilmeably to a text of TiihaapatL ^Immemoriai uaage kgaluea any praotke.*"^ 
IP R A fa cw ykfgit t BHada Lanc^ 1 65 
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cessttj of the administrator of their laws being versed in local 
customs. In the society itself will be seen the luxuriant 
growth of divereahed usages, the knowledge of which, m any 
one looahty, might form the study of years. 

A oentuiy ago then, throughout wW is now British India, 
there existed a vast body oi laws, of rules of civil conduct, 
accompamed by sanctions, whether enforced by the ruler 
or by the people themselves. It is of the permanent rules 
of the latter da^, and not of the former, which have now mostly 
passed away, that it is worth while to take notice. Among 
them will be found rules of religious and moral conduct, and 
even of the minor morab, which had their appr(^nate, but often 
not theu* sole, sanction m the authonty of the pnesthood, or the 
chowdry, the caste or the local punohayet , and, in company 
with these, rules which more properly receive their force and 
currency from the Executive Government. There would be seen 
the arrangement of society into castes with all their comphcated 
details , the division of the surface of the country mto vil- 
lages with defined limits , the estabhshment, for the most part, 
ofliereditary o£Bccs of various sorts in each village, the privileges 
or emoluments annexed to each , the mode of succession , the 
tenure of land, by one class as tenant-at-wiU, by another as 
hereditary occupants, here with the power of freely ahenatmg 
It, there with the necessity of securing the consent of partners 
and lands paying a small charge for the support of a temple, 
or claiming to be free from all tax There was to be remarked 
every vanety m the mode of collecting the land-tax (a vital 
fact for the tenure of land), from the hereditary head-man, or 
the temporary Government renter of a village, clamung a com- 
paratively tnfling influence, to the zemmdar of a larger distnct 
and possessing more extensive powers. Less important than 
the Tvlea concernmg land, but still more complicated,* there 


** Amojiff the qualities necessaiy in a Brahmin judge is, that he ^uld be versed to 
local nsagea and eatabliabed mica .*— p 141 
** Wntten evidence is declared to be of two sorts the validity of both depends on 
the usage established in the country ” — Ibtd, p 269 
* In Bengal, for Instance, the taxes are described as follows — 

** These consisted of the asm/, or ongmal ground-rent, and a variety of taxes 
called aboabtf whi^ had been indiscrumnately levied at diflferent periods by the 
Government, the zemindars, farmers, and even by the inferior coQeotors The 
Committee (of 1773) premosed to deduct such as appeared most oimressiTe to the 
inlmbitants, reserving those which were of long standhtf and had been oheerftiUy 
submitted to by the ryots Among the former were the duties, arbitrarily levied by 
zemmdars and farmers, upon ul goods and necessaries of Ufo, passing by water 
through the mterior part of the oonntiy The basM jumma, or fines for petty 
crimes and misdemeanonrs, were also totally abolished as well as the kaldaai^f or 
tax upon marriage, whleh yislM a trifling rerenne to Government * 

Analytit, L 19, 30. 
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might be found a multitude of taxes, the body of them of old 
standing, but every where showing, m the presence of petty 
new imposts, the power of the nunor officials to legislate within 
their own boundanes the transit duty, with all its oomplenty, 
its old rates and new additions, its pulmo duties leviable for the 
GK)vemment, its private toll in the lands of every powerful ze- 
mindar the petty taxes on trades and on every profitable occu- 
pation which the legislatrve tax-gatherer could discover, and, on 
some things, such as marriages, not strictly profitable , and those 
levied on petty xmsdeam^ours, and supplemental to the rules 
of caste and morahty 

We have taken no notice of the cnminal law, and the influ- 
ence which its admmistration must have had on the currency 
of the rest. It is evident that under a Hindu ruler, who 
Would look on the slaughter of a cow as a crime, the latter 
must have been in full mrce under a Muhammadan governor, 
who enforced his own law wherever it clashed with that of the 
Hindus, it was only the adherence of the people that retamed 
the latter m vigour Such a state of things existed m Bengal, * 
and, in the course of tune, a great part of the country was sub- 
mitted to a foreign influence, similar m its nature, but not equal 
in its eflects, to that of the Norman conquest on the Saxon po- 
hty, or still more analogous, perhaps, to the state of Ireland un- 
der the penal laws. A second power has supervened, whose 
mission ^peared to be to cajl forth order out of chaos , which 
has modified the tenure of land by sweeping measures, erected 
a machmery of courts and police, creat^ a system of proce- 
dure, and h^, m part, seen the true pohey of basing its super- 

* The following quoted in the reply of the Government of India to the 

Madras petition on the lms Xoei, exhibits this ennons state of things ^ 

“ The Cotmcil of Uevenne, in a letter to the President and CcrancU, May 1772, en- 
closed a remonstrance of the Naib Dewan, respecting that part of the inatmctions in 
the last letter of the President and Cotmcil, wluoh directeiL that m cases of the inhe- 
ritance of the Gentoos, the magistrates should be assisted by the Brahmins of the 
caste to which the parties belong In that memorial, the Nub l>ewan strongly remon- 
strates against allowing a Brahi^ to be called in to the deciaion of an} matter of 
inheritance, or other diroutes of the Gentoos , that smee the establishment of the 
Muhammadan dominion m Uindostan, the Bralimins had never been admitted to any 
snob jmnsdiction , that to order a magisbntte of the faith to decide in conjunction with 
a Brahmin, would be repugnant to the rules of the fhitb, and an hmovatfon peculiarly 
Improper in a country nnoer the dominJon of a Mnssulman Emperor, that ahro the 
muter in dispute can be decided by a refisrenoe to Brahminiu no mterniption had ever 
been given to that mode of decision , but that when they think fit to resort to the es- 
tabliroed Judicatures of the country, they must sabmit to a decision aocording to the 
roles and prmciples of that law, by which alone these courts are aothoriaed to Jodm , 
that there woula be the greatest absurdity in such an aasooiatioii of Judicata^ be. 
cause the Brahmin would determine according to the precepts and usages ot hia 
castSL and the magistrates must decide aooending to those of the Muhammadan kw , 
that m many jnstances, the rules of the Gentoo and Muhammadan law, even wtth res- 
pect to fa^eritanoe and succession, di£^ materially flrom each other 
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Btroclure <m the ancient foundatione, and of aotm^ m a epint m 
oonfonmty with the etiU exwting ancient dvilization, but modi- 
fied by more enhghtened yiewe of modem da^ 

On examining this oody of what we have called rules ot laws, 
there unmediatdyanBeB, first the question — ^What porticmof them 
IS to be considered as inoluded within the provmoe of jurispru- 
dence ? for It IS obyioas, that the whole are not so, umess the 
eourts are solely guided by the spirit of the Hmdu l^islation, 
and place on an equal footing rehgious and legal proyisiona A 
second question of scarcely less practical importance is — ^Whether 
a knowle<^e of that portion alone, whichpertams to jurisprudence, 
and a 6 tu(fy of its principles and details, with whatever written 
law may have been superadded, will suffice to constitute an 
efficient judge ? 

Without attemptmg here to define their limits, it will be 
sufficient to observe, that a portion of the native usages belongs 
properly to what is called law , a portion, as momfesSy does not 
j^ong to it , while there is, between the two, a certam dcbateable 
ground, which, like the natural forms on the confines of the am- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, may be doubtfully ass^ed to 
either If a question of this doubtful nature is brought before 
the courts, it is the provmce of the code of procedure to assign to 
it its proper place, and to determine whether it shall be beards 
To decide what law shall be applied, when it has been admitted to 
a hearing, whether the law current among the people, or the 
special law of the ruler, as under the Nazim m Bcn^, or somo 
modification, such as the enactments of the Bntish Government, 
18 the duty of the general legislator And here let us observe, 
that it 18 tW point, that constitutes the original difference be- 
tween (what are called) the regulation provmces, and those 
countries which are administered imdcr another system. 

The essential characteristic of the former system is to aim 
at recordmg the law m writing, whence the letter of the law 
becomes the there is a fair field for ingenuity in 

evading it The latter holds to unwntten law and, acting up 
to its spirit, foils such ingenmty by its greater elasticity 

Mr Ma^herson truly observes (Prefiice, p iv ) tliat “ it is 

* possible that an officer, thoroughly acquainted with the cus- 

* tomaiy laws and tenures, and with the individual character of 

* the natives of a distnct, might, by patience and impartiality, 

* and by the tact, which a long mtunacy with onentm life can 

* sometimes bestow, settle dilutes very efficiently, and give 

* high eatisffiction to a rural population ” but he somewhat ove]> 
esti^tes the ranty of what he calls the special and scarcely 
' commumcable knowledge by which he has been guided.’’ 
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Unquestionably there have been men, to whose ments even 
snob a description would do scarcely adequate justice, but it is 
not essential to the system, that such men should conduct it. 
Doubtless the more patience, impartiaLty, tact and knowledge 
are possessed by any officer, the better he wdl execute his du- 
ties , but the Bpint of the system is not m them. Its spirit is 
simply conservative — ^to found peace and good order, not on 
written law, but on the conservation of existing rights. What- 
ever usage may be classed m the provmce of junimradence — 
whatever may be the existing rights of property — ^the modes of 
levying taxes — all those things, in short, wmch constitute the mtCr- 
ml ^bty of a people, are accepted as facts, and the Government 
contmues as it bad b^n constituted before, only m an improved 
spirit That large body of admimstrative questions, which, 
under the native government, were left to the discretion of the 
ruler, requires the exercise of the soundest common sense, but 
of no bnUiant talents. In the greater capacity for Govern- 
ment of the British officer, is his supenonty to the former ruler 
As time passes on, consistency' is ^ven to the system, but the 
old shape is preserved there is no ^location , (^es of proce- 
dure are formed, and precise methods of collecting the revenues, 
of prosecuting offenders, and of deciding civil disputes. The 
two former were, under the native ruler, mextncably entwmed 
together, and contmue so under the new Oppressive taxes 
are removed. The property in land, depending so materially 
on taxation, is streng^enea and improved by uie registration 
of existmg rights, xhe changes m^e, are the removal of m- 
convemences. The wntten laws, which m course of tune ac- 
cumulate, are generally laws rather for the guidance of the of- 
ficers of Government than for that of the people, who conti- 
nue in the ancient ways, but somewhat smoothed and made 
sti^ht. 

There is nothing m aU this mcompatible with the existence of 
a penal code, whose provisions might limit the powers of the 
ju^e, and which, if well considered, would not be more discord- 
ant with the feelings of the people than his ungmded decisions. 
The guiding motive of sudi a system is to protect person and 
property m the most efficient way, and this will always be found 
to be one m which httle comphcation exists. It n^ scarcely 
be added, that the civil judicature, being m the same hands, will 
be administered m the same spirit, as the other brandies. Th^ 
will be no discordance. How, out of such a system, has grown 
the separation of the civil and higher cnmiual junsdiotion from 
those of the revenue and poboe, as seen at this day in many of 
the regulation provinces of India, it is needless now to trace. 
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Hie able men who founded our judicial eystem did not fol* 
low this method. By whatever process^ they seem to have 
amved at the conviction that it is, as Hmnngton expresses it, 
a primary and essential duty of every just Government toward 
its subjects, to publish and enforce an equitable system of law 
(i. e written law), adapted to their actual condition and mr- 
cumstances, and osculated to protect them in their rights, 
natural and acquired. In pursuance of this (at all events praise- 
worthy) object, they turned their attention to the important 
subject of land tenures and taxes. The tenure of land is the 
pomt on which, more than on any other, depend the pohty 
of the people and the distinctive characteristics of the law 
An entire change of the rights of property in land is therefore 
an entire dislocation of society Though it was impracticable 
to secure and define on one piece of paper all existing rights to 
land, more than one measure was possible. It was possible 
to follow some such course, as we have indicated above it was 

n ible, after the faduon of the first William, to place on a new 
inff the whole land of the country it was possible to umte 
sevenu powers m one hand, and to permit the revenue officer 
to judge all cases connected with land But this was considered 
to be too great an authority for one person m Bengal Then 
was shown a memorable instance of the most benevolent mo- 
tives leading to the adoption of the worst of several alternatives. 
A uniform wntten rule was introduced, where no uniform rule 
had ever existed before , the customary rights of the most nu- 
merous class were irrevocably transferred to others , the possi- 
bihty of retracmg the step, if a false one, was carefidly guarded 
against, and an entirely new element was introduced mto 
the tenure of land. Then arose aU the evils of the law 


enforcmg the new nght, and the people holding to the old one 
Such were the auspices under which our judicial system deve- 
loped itself If disputes concerning land were enormously rqiil- 
tiphed, if revenue and judicial authorities held different views 
oi the same subject — ^the one more attached to the unwritten^ 
the other to the wntten, law, if the courts were unable to 
meet the demand for justice , * if, m the disruption of nghts to 
land, crime grew apace, and the police was inadequate to 
its repression , — it is due to the foundations of great civil insti- 
tutions being laid m the denial of nghts — ^to the adoption of 
a method, the reverse of that whi^ expenence has since 
pomted out as necessary to their preservation. Happily, m the 
W Provmces, the effect oi former legislation has been 


* 6«e Calekita Rtviem, No SettleiDent of the N W Fforfaioe#. 
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in fflreat measure^t nd of, and actual nghta have been fixed 
and recorded. Tne same rational course u pursued in the Pun- 
jab, and offers the best prospect of an efficient admiiustiation 
of justice. The first foundations of it must be laid in a correct 
revenue system, and that vast mass of complications, which 
have arisen m connection with land, may thus be avoided 
To return from this dimssion on the subject of forms of 
administration, to that of disputes properly mcluded m the pro- 
vmce of judicature, the leading land-marks are broadly laid 
down m tne legislation of 1793 

The civil courts are empowered to take cognizance of fll 

* smts and complaints respecting the succession or nght to real 

* or personal property, md-rents, re\enue8, debts, account, 

* contracts, partnerships, marriage, caste, claims to damages for 
^ mjunes, and generally of all suits and complaints of a civil 

* nature. 

There is therefore (subject to certain specified exceptions) 
‘ no description of civil right, for the enforcement of which a 
‘ remedy may not be afforaed by the civil courts.” — Maepker^ 
sarCs Procedure, p 25 

The exceptions, besides those of time, person, and place (such 
as, where too long tune has elapsed, or person or pl^ are not 
subject to the jun^ction) mcludc alw questions, where the sub- 
ject-matter is taxation — a pomt, which sometimes mvolves nice 
distinctions, but which is so far of minor importance, that, if not 
cognizable by the civil courts, they are so by another authority, 
that of the revenue officers. There are some others which 
depend on more general prmcmlcs. 

" A smt may not be brought for any thing repugnant to po- 

* sitive law, to morahty, or to pubhc pohey, as for the division 

* of gains unlawfully acquired, or to enforce the performance of 

* an engagement, which it would be fraudulent or immoral to 

* fulfil, such as a conspiracy to cheat a third party, or an agree- 
‘ ment to defeat his nghte, or to evade the rightful process of 

* law, or an agreement to compromise a prosecution, where the 
^ thief promises to restore the value of the thmg taken, and the 
‘ person, who has been robbed, undertakes not to prosecute the 
' thiefi”— 37 

There is yet a still wider, but even less-defined, exception to 
ihe statement that, there is no description of civil right to en- 
force which the courts do not offer a remedy, if we were to define 
civil rights m the spint of Hmdu le^lation, and in the sense 
which we value attached to them by me people would imply 
It 18 a miestion as yet undecided, whether the civil courts 

* have juns^tion to entertain a suit, which is brought, not for 
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f the enforoement of anj ci^ nghts, but for tlie bai« dedara- 
' tion of a n^ht to perform certam religious oeremotues, or m- 

* deed to de^de any right merely m Ihe abstract ” — P 28 
Connected with this general statement^ there are some ^^ecial 

oases. 

** The right to receive payments^ which are m their own na* 

* tore voluntary, ansmg wholly out of personal preference, 

* cannot be made the subject of suit in the civil courts, and, for 

* this reason, the courts cannot tahe cognizance of claims for the 

* office of chowdry But it seems they will entertam a smt 

* ^or compelling one man to employ another as his priest, or 
*pcTohxty aocormng to the heremtary custom of &milies.”‘» 
Jfy 36,37 

On the other hand, "if a member of a tnbe mterrupt and re- 

* Bist the heftds of the tnbe m the exercise of pnvilegea to which 

* the latter, as such heads, are entitled, the court can take cog<- 

* nizancG of an action by the heads, for the recovery of damages 
' m respect of the mterruption, and for the recogmtion of their 

* mvileges .” — P 27 

This, however, appears to be merely protection given, not the 
exercise of an exclusive nght enforced Agam, in the Bombay 
courts, the hereditary office of the headshm of the butchers in a 
town 16 held to be a fit subject for a suit. ^ is loss of character, 
arising &om not bemg asked to a solemn feast and also the 
exclusive pnvilege, possessed by the head of a religious sect, 
of ndmg m procession, with 1^ palanqum earned across the 
road.* 


The latter case, which the Sudder Judge, who first heard it in 
appeal, considered of such importance, as to demand the presence 
of a fiill court, is particularly instructive, as exemphfymg the dif- 
ficulties under wmeh the courts have to administer justice. The 
inabihty to appreciate the value, or almost the existence, of a 
pnvilege, which yet was of sufficient importance to cause afimys, 
and to excite the minds of large numbers of the people , the im- 
possibiLty of proving a feet, as notonous as that the present 
Pope is the representative of the early Popes , the call for evi- 
dence of the ancient enjoyment of a pnvilege, which was stated 
to have originated many centimes ago, the refusal to take the 
personal evidence offered , the rejection of the copper mscnptions 
tendered m proof, as being wntten m an unintelligible c^rac- 
ter and language — themselves prtma focte evidence of their 
antiqmfy , the Morance that a grant of a pnvilege was exclu- 
sive under the cM regime, inasmuch as no person could, without 


* Moore*! Indiui Beporto, rol tt 479, and lit 906 
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m grants use an^ of the inaigma of honour — show these diffionlties 
in a very striking point of view 

Thus under one head are united together disputes conoenuitt 
the rights of &inily priests, of heads of religious sects, of heads 
of trades or villages, processions of rival sects, and the marks of 
honour granted by former rulers. We look m vam for some rule, 
which may separate those cases which the courts vnll admit 
from those which they will refuse to entertain. But from the 
small number of cases we have mentioned, perhaps some general 
pnnciple may be family discermble, though as difficult to be 
stated accurately, as the distmctions of the real and personal 
statutes of the civilians. It is that, where the subject matter of 
the suit 18 a question of religion or of morahty, its sanction may 
be left to the religious and moral laws. If a certam mdividum 
refuses to say, or cause to be said, a certam prayer, his refusal 
may be contrary to his rehgion, but will be no subject for the 
int^erence of the civil courts but if it causes damage to some 
other person, it may become so , or, if another prevents his doing 
so, he may demand protection m the exercise of his religion. 
Thus, we do not oonoeive the employment of a certam person 
as priest, or porohtti to be fit subject for a suit , but if the pnest 
has not been paid, or a co-partner refrises his contribution, while 
other sharers contribute and would have to bear ihe loss, an 
action might lie. If a person, deprived of his caste privileges by 
a sentence of the caste authorities, appealed to the courts to 
remedy the injury and alleged m^ustice done him, it might be 
proper not to admit his appbcation but, if it involv^ the 
right to property,! it would be a good cause of action. By 
the same reasoning, every right which is purely civfl, whether 
that of mayor of a corporation who succeeds by election, 
or of head of a tnbe who succeeds by hereditaiy descent, 
should be protected by the courts. JEteligmus prooeesioiis 
are a good example of this ambiguous class, lliey are known 
thronghont India as causes of disturbance of the peace. We have 

• » In the Bombay Reports, there to an Instance of an action of damages for a 
" maildoos expnlsien tram caste .* — Stnmgs on Hindn Law i. 161 , LknrmSukimd 9 
Goola t k u nd, L S<mb p 11<.86. 

t This remark has a direct bearing on the lex loci question The British OoTem- 
ment has laid down the principle of complete toleration->of religion being no civil tts- 

O " " Mtion. The courts have always modified the action of lu^e law, whoe it was 
T opnosed to morality or to the general principles of onr Oovermnent, as was 
dally oone in the administration of the Mnhammadan criminal law By that law, a 
relapsed convert to pnntohaUe wHh death and this and many other provtoioas are hm 
of no effect In the case of a Blndn convert to another the nrodainetit el prin- 
ciple of poUot declared bv the British Qovemment is directly oppoeed to the lavri- 
aion of the Hmdn law,thiit the convert to dviUy deadband it mtq besmnntoedthaa hnd 
the question been rai^ and ably argued before the courts benne the diaemshm of 
the foci craestion, the intolerant provision would hare been found untenable, and 
abrogated like so many others. 
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Witnessed their effects from AUnhabad to ^meer, but they are 
more especially liable to cause that evil m the country south of 
the Nerbudda. Important as they are^ the practice regarding 
them, speaking of Ind^ generally, is wholly unsettled and it » 
even supposed they are a proper subject for &e magistrate to de- 
cide finally — an opinion, which shows what vague notions are cur- 
rent concerning mem. *The business of the maguffcrate is to pre- 
vent the comm^on of m^unes and to preserve me pubhc peace, 
and, when a breach of it is ^prehended, he rightly interferes to 
avert the threatened eviL it is the provmce of the civil courts 
to protect the exercise of rights and privileges, and to give com- 
pensation m dama^ for their infraction and of such a nature 
IS the question mvoived in disputes regarding processions. Assum- 
ing that the law permits processions genei^y, the right to con- 
duct one through an inhabited place, the mhabitants of which 
object to it, depends on prescription. In the present state of 
society, such an event is often so galling to their feelings, as to 
mduce a bre&ch of the peace as a means of avoiding it, and this 
of necessity requires the interference of the Chivemment autho- 
rities. Many circumstances may have their weight m consider- 
ing such a question , the antiquity of the usage , the length of 
time during which it has not been exercised, the events, such 
as the bmlmng of a place of worship belonging to an adverse 
sect, which may have occurred m the interval, the dan^r to the 
pubhc peace in enforcing it , the fiuulity with which h may be 
abrogated, and the generiupohcy of maintaining it m vigour It 
will not do to lay down some general maxim, totally inapphcable 
to the state of society — such as, that the high road is open to all 
comers, — and to suppose, that, by such a dictum, the affiur will be 
settled. The question is one of prescription on the one side, and 
of injury similu to that caused by hbel on the other Where a 
magistrate sees sufficient reason to interfere, from the apprehen- 
sion of disturbance, there will also be reason enough for hun to 
take such steps as will obli^ the objecting party to show cause 
why the procession should not take placed step which will 
immediatmy bnn^ the matter to an issue m the civil court 
After the defimtion of the provmce of judicature, and the h- 
mitations and restrictions on the admisnon of suits, the trial 
runs its coarse, and it remains to apply the law The sonroes 
from which the law is drawn, and the dassifioation which its 
ongm may give nse to, are not unworthy of attention. The 
sources are existing customs or common law, law treatises, the 
regalatums and acts of Government, natural eqmty, and reports 
of former case^ with the circular orders which they have given 
use ta The common law rules, or ought to rule, all cases ocm- 
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cenun^ tenures of land and various other subject^ wherever it has 
not, as in Ben^, b^n modified bj special oiactments. The law 
treatises, pecmiar to different olassesof thepec^ and to vanons 
schools of the same class, are the primary authority m questums of 
Bucoession, inhentanoe, mamage, and caste, and all reugious usa« 
ges and institutions, subject to modification on proof of custom 
adverse to the rules they lay down fqpr as the Hindu sa^e has 
said, immemorial usage legalizes any practice.” Equity is tiie 
chief rade m another class of cases. Statutes and precedents, 
it need not be said, are authoritative ^des wherever they apply 
Each of these three departments of law might have been appro- 
priated to a different court, but the Indian courts undertake the 
somewhat arduous task of administering the whole. The judges 
should be equally familiar with customs, native law treatises, and 
the pnnciples of equity, as with the statutes and precedents. Hus 
IS a great charge and if they are often not fuUy equal to it, it is 
no matter of surprise. In suits concermng land, and m their 
criminal functions, we believe they are most efficient, and these 
constitute the greater part of their duties, m difficult questions, 
such as those which occasionally arise concerning contracts, less 
so, and least of all, incases which require the appucation of Eng- 
law We should not expect from an English lawyer, or ju<^e, 
a correct opmion on a question of French or Austnan law ana so 
long as the Indian judges administer a system of law whose object 
IS uie protection of the people of India, we shall expect an 
equally mvanable want of correctness m their attempts to 
apply the law of England. The best prospect for their apply- 
ing it correctly, (and, inasmuch, as we wiw Indian law to be 
tiieir study, we nope and beheve, the oa/y prospect,) is, that what- 
ever they are to use, should be compilea m a hand-book, 
and whatever is not found m that book, should be to them non- 
existent We say we hope it, because to require the expound- 
ers of the law to learn two systems, is to pr^ude them from a 
complete knowledge of either, and thus mdefimtely to defer the 
Gonsohdation of that system, which is still m process of forma- 
tion and improvement The greater the evil, the more surely 
will the remedy be at hand , and no remedy can be so simple 
or so easily practicable as the one we have proposed. 

The clarification, we have thus roughly 8Ketched,is not with- 
out its bearing on the subiect of a code, or digest It indicates 
the want of such a work by pomting out the variety of souroes 
from which the law is drawn, and me und^ned state of scHoe 
portions of it This very variety quahfies different individuals 
to take up different branches of either of the departments oi 
law, with a view similar to that, which produced the book now 
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before us. A compilAtion of all previous decisions and a state* 
ment of Uie law^ which has led to, or may be inferred foom^lliem 
on any one subject however narrow, cannot foil of being a step 
in the right direction and for this reason, as mu^ even 
as from the merits of the work itself, we augur well of 
the effects of Mr Macpherson's labours. We do not expect 
a complete digest to m made under the ordei^S qf the Go- 
vernment, though some portions must come through that chan* 
neL We look to practical and indiyidual exertions for future 
focihties in the stuay of the law, and for works on single sub- 
jects, which may one day become authority m the courts. 
However much we may entertain the wish, we can perceive no- 
thing, except m the Js W Frovmces, which encourages the 

* hope, that we may one day see a civil code, fully digestmg 
‘ all the Ifuid tenures and regulations for each provmce, with 
‘ a thorough mvestigation of the prmciples of ^mty applicable 

* to each, m the relation of landholders to the Grovemment and 

* to each other, mcorporatmg all that has grown up among the 

* people and aU that has been actually decided and settled , a 

* chgest, m which aU existing materials may be reviewed and 

* arranged, and m which the legislature, not misled by other 
' systems, may give to India, that great pubhc work so much 

* wanted, and for which the matenab have been silently accumu- 
‘ lating” — Macpkersofu Preface, p xvii 

If we live to see that day, — if the chief part of the law is ever 
digested, the study of it made simple, the leading prmciples and 
special provisions alike recorded m order — we may then modify 
m some deOTee the opmions we entertam concerning the pre- 
paration of Judges for the bench. 

It IS a great problem how first to create, and afterwards to 
preserve at the highest pomt of efficiency, a body of judges, bom 
in a foreign country, administering, m languages not their own, 
laws of such van^ character, without the assistance of a well 
tramed bar, or of a jury, and so situated, that on them alone 
depends the stabihtv and correct working of the courts of 
jumcature. Three things seem to be of consequence towards 
solving this problem, the means of ensunng low knowledge, 
and knowledge of the law — ^local knowledge, which comprises 
knowledge of the people, their character, language, and modes 
of thought, the thm^ which are every day present to their 
mmds, and the condition of society , ana legal Imowledge, which 
impli^ fomihanty with the law applicable to all possible cases, 
and a judicial tone of mmd fin^y, the method of adapting 
those means to the other reouirements of the state A 
young man, whose life is to be aevoted to the Indian service. 
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maj or may not become some day a judge but, if be becomes 
one, he will have, eren on the threshold of justice, in ^le 
mere admission of suits, to handle considerations of morah^ 
and pubhc policy In the course of his duties as judge, he will re- 
quire the knowiedge of the different portions of the law and their 
relation to each ower, and of that which is common to all laws, 
the science of^unsprudence. Without being early grounded in 
ethics and junsprudence, he will scarcely be able, except under 
great difficulties, to commence at a late period of life the studies 
requisite to ffilfil in their highest sense, the duties of judge and, 
even if he never attains that office, such training cannot £eu1 to 
be of seryice to him. The knowledge of the English law may 
be necessary m special cases m India, but is not more essential 
for the performance of the more usual duties of the office, than 
that of any other system. In fact, the practice of the courts is 
ralher approximating to the Scotch method. 

A young man amves in India with so much previous m- 
structioii. Is he, after becoming fiimiliar with the lanpiage, 
to be devoted henceforth to le^ studies and le^ Cities? 
Whoever 1ms suggested this course, can have httle consider- 
ed the position of a person at any age, and of however ex- 
tensive learning, who finds hunsehf for the first tune m this 
country Suppose him to have acquired what is called know- 
ledge of the world, a power of judging the characters and 
motives of those around him, an mtimacy with the conven- 
tional proprieties and modes of expression m his own land 
— ^how fax will all this help him here? The very alphabet 
of these things is wanting to him. To learn them, he must first 
go to sohooL It may be possible for much knowledge of the 
positive laws and mtemal institutions to be acquired by conti- 
nued study of books , but neither can this be reckoned upon 
from men as a body, when under the difficulty of comprehenmng 
the subject mciden^ to a remote country, nor can it, m any 
ease, pi^uoe a sufficient knowledge. The ideas, annex^ to cor- 
responding terms m the two countries, are totally distmct. Take 
for instance those suggested by the mention of a tenant fiirmer 
In England, this suggests thoughts of relations with landloord 
and labourers, agreements probably concerning rotation of crops 
and repairs and improvements, the assessment and payment 
of poor rates, of church rates, and of tilhes, serving m the office 
of church-warden, liability to serve on a jury,probimle proximity 
to a country magistrate, and a distance of not more than a day w 
journey from an assize town. We cannot boast of the acquain- 
tance of any tenant farmers in this country, whose ooiwtum 
strictly corresponds with this , nor do we beheve that, by however 
elaborate a description, n e could enable any one really to know 
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what that condition le^ so as to enable him to decide readily all 
questions affiscting it. He might learn it by hearty but he 
would not know it The only way to understi^ a thing of so 
cmnplex a nature as the state of society in a country, not one’s 
own, IS to handle aflbirs, not to learn words by rote. To ac- 
quire a knowledge of the people, there must be association with 
them, and some pomt of contact with their eve^ day life. Let 
118 add to their m^t, that, among goyemment officer^, men, who 
have had these adyantages, bothknow them best and like them 
most. There must be opportumties of yaned, as well as special, 
experience. This can neyer be acquired m the courts of law 
alone. Such limited expenence will indeed be a foundation for 
knowledge , but it will bear the same relation to the firm base 
established by expenence in a wider field, that an ocular decep- 
tion does to a real object. It is &om such considerations, that 
the ablest Indian statesmen have advised, that every civil officer 
should pass some years and gain some real expenence m the 
revenue department, to enable him at a later penod, to execute 
efficiently tne functions of judge. By all means, let every pomt 
connected with landed tenures and with other customs which 
may be cognizable by the courts, be as far as possible recorded , 
let the wntten laws also be formed into a digest , but let it not 
be Bimposed that the study of these alone wm supply all that is 
needniL Otherwise, we may see a repetition, on another stage 
and in a different form, of the chm^table emotions of the mdge, 
who wished his palanmm bearers to wear shoes and stocxings^ 
or of the piety of the Governor, who ordered the Bengal sepoys 
to attend divine service. 

Admit that opportumties should be given of the most varied 
expenence, and let it, as now, be prescnbed, that a young man 
shw pass through the revenue and police dep^ments, it wul still 
remain a question, depending on practical considerations, what the 
further steps towards the office of Judge shall be , — whether it 
shall be through that of Collector, or whether the two departments 
shall separatemm each other before amvingatthat rank By the 
former process, there are acquired habits of busmess, an enlarged 
knowledge of the people and of the whole system and spirit of 
the Government, a more mtimate acquaintance with the rights 
of the agncultu]^ population nor is the judicud frame of mmd 
altq^ther wanting, for abundant opportumties have been afford- 
ed for its exercise, m the details of pobce courts and the deci- 
sion of summary smts. By the latter method, if such a change 
can m any way be engrafited on the present system, a longer 
tune may be devoted to the business of the mvil courts and 
to more complete jufficial tnumng The former plan will 
confer more extended knowledge, tne latter more sjiecml ac- 
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quasQtanoe with the law, the former will produce abler men of 
busmesB, the latter men more readj to cdpe with l^pal difficol- 
ttea. Public questions are ever a choice ot difficulties, and this 
one not less so than others. Upon the whole then, we give m our 
adhesion to the present system. But m doin^ so, we cannot 
but remark that the official course of education is manifestly in- 
complete. Until actually seated on the bench, no opportunity 
has been affiirded to the Judge to have a practical acquamtance 
with the forms of the courts, their mode of considering civil dis- 
putes, and the vanous das^ of questions which are usually 
brought before them. Whatever pursuit in life an education is 
intended to prepare for, it should contam the elements of eveiy 
branch of knowledge requisite m that pursuit The education m 
England should supply the more general and scientific know- 
ledge , the professional education should familiarize with the 
te^moditieB. The matured judgment and experience of a 
later age would then be not unprepared to enter on the judi- 
cial fiinctions. The practical rewt of this is, that, b^<m 
entering on the substantive offices of Magistrate, Collector and 
Judge, the preliminary instruction of a young man should be 
completed by his passing some tune attached to a civil court. 
There is much of tne misceUaneous and mterlocutoiy portion of 
the judge’s busmess, which can be equally well done by an as- 
sistant as by the;)ud^ there are the preparation of cases, the 
care for the attendance of witnesses and execution of decrees, 
the decision even of certain cases, and especially the ^lal of 
material issnes of fiict. It may be added that there can be httle 
difficulty m providing ample employment, where such words as 
the following are true — ** I have most rductantly come to the 

* conduBion, that it is rarely the case that a Jnd^, even of the 
' lowest rank, exammes witnesses m person, or is present (m the 

* sense of being attentively or mtelhgently present; at their exa- 

* mination, although it is usually conduct^ m the same room 

* in which he is amnimstenng justice.” — MacpherMn,p 277 

It can be scarcely necessary to msist that the result of 
becoming aoquamted with the forms and roles of the civil 
courts will be mamfifid. For besides the greater fiumhanty 
with the laws, and with the mode m which t£sy are admimster- 
ed, and the ease which that fiunilianty gives of adding to it 
by study, and of contmniug to consider mcidentid cases m 
the judicial pomt of view, it will always be a decided advantage 
to b^ a Magistrate and a Collector to possess that knowle^e , 
and it will give them, m instances where they now have inaeoiire 
footing, a sore fbundattou for the executum of their duties. 

We must here close for the present the obBervatKma, to 
which Mr Macpherson’s book has given nse. Our sun has 
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been nather to suggest ideas than to exhaust the subjects re- 
marked upon. We have gone over some ground which has been 
repeatedly traversed before, but we have not done so without an 
objiect. Whoever has accompanied us thus £ax will have per- 
ceived that Indian society is in a great measure founded on, and 
exists by, prescription, that, of the usages thus existing, a poison 
only IS properly the subject of junspnidence, tliat that portion 
has as yet received no dear definition, and that a defimtion must 
be at least practicallv made, to prevent the courts acting out of 
their proper sphere, out made, we may add, with some approach 
to scientific precision, as a step essential to be taken previous to 
the mere conception of a code , — ^that it is to the manner of treat- 
ing the unwritten law, that the different forms of administration 
of different Indian provinces owe their distmctive character, that 
upiorance of it on the part of our early legislators laid the 
mundation of considerable evils m Bengal — though now, that the 
deed is done, the state of society here may reasonably be com- 
pared with that of other parts of India m its present well-beinff 
and future promise, that m proportion as it is recorded and 
defined, the long preparatory process, which is now thought ne- 
cessaiy to quahfy an English officer for judicial functions, and 
which separates him from judicial pursuits, may be abridged and 
proportioned to the one remaimng object of becoming mimliar 
with the people while m proportion as it is undefined, this pre- 
paratoiw study is more ne^ea and must be more prolonged It 
18 not mfficult to pursue these facts to their more obvious con- 
clusion, and to perceive how inseparably connected m our Indian 
system are the digesting of the law both written and imwntten, 
and a more specim mode of preparation and a higher standard 
of qualification in the judges. Every step towards simpbiyuig 
the stud^ of the law and fixing its principles and details wifi 
have a direct effect m facilitating and causing the acquisition of 
a more correct and well-founded knowledge of it by those who 
are to expound it. In proportion as progress is made m digest- 
if^ the law, the opinion, winch we have expressed concerning the 
latter, will become liable to modification and a complete digest, 
if such a thing were possible, would induce very different aiv 
rangements &om those nowin force for the preparation of Judges 
for the bench. Sudi a change can only be me result of time 
and long-oontmued exertions. It is only b^ such endeavours, 
W many and laborious steps, always advancing towards, rather 
than expecting to readi, their object, that we may hope to attain 
the ultimate ends of every judicial system — a high standard of 
excellence on the bench and at the bar, ascertainment of the law, 
regulanty of practice, and the efficient administration of justice. 
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Abt IV — 1 SacantoUif or the Fatal Rtng, an Indian Drecma hy 
Kaltdasj translaUd from the original Sanskrit and Praerd, 

Sir WiUuxm Jones Calcutta 

2, Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus^ eontasnsM 
translations of 6 plays, and notices of several others By H 
H Wilson. 2 t?o«. London. 

Ths feehngs and character of a people are well delineated m 
its drama for the drama embraces and illustrates a vast 
vanety of topics. Its dialogue vanes from simple to elaborate , 
from the conversation of every-day life to the highest refine- 
ments of poetical taste. Its claims, therefore, to the attention of 
the philosopher, as well of the philoloMt — of the man of general 
literary taste, as well as the promssionid scholar — are pre-eminent. 
Yet it IS no less a fiict, that, till the year 1789 had given to the 
world a prose translation of one of the most popular and esteem- 
ed Sansmnt plays by Sir 'William Jones, the literary pubhc of 
the West were not even aware that the Hmdus had a national 
drama. This translation paved the way for other translations 
of the same kind, exhibiting, perhaps, more abiliW, bat not more 
closeness and fidehtv to the origu:^ works. Much labour and 
talent have since been devot^ to this branch of Oriental 
literature. Much, however, is still undone The field for dis- 
tinction IB still open Of sixty Hindu plays extant, mne only 
have yet been rendered mto English 

The Hindus believe that the world is mcalculably old. In 
their chronology, a few million years make an insignificant figure. 
It 18 a matter of little surprise then, that their drama nhould, 
according to some authorities, be of celestial onmn The art, 
they say, was gathered from the Vedas by the god Brahma, and 
by him communicated to the world below The prevailing 
notion, however, ascribes it to Bharata, a Mum, or inspired 
sage. We will not venture to say, whether such ascription be 
correct or not. Certain it is, that he was one of the earhest 
writers by whom the art was reduced to a system. 

Professor Wilson thinks it impossible that the Hmdus should 
have borrowed their dramatic compositions from the people either 
of ancient or modem times. The nations of Europe possessed 
no dramatio comprations before the 14th or 15th century, at 
which period the Hindu drama was m its deckne. Muhammadan 
literature has never possessed a drama. There is no record 
that theatneal entertamments were ever naturalized among 
the ancient Persians, Arabs, or Egyptians, and the ffindns, 
if they learned the art from others, can have been obliged to 
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the Greeks alone^ or to the Chinese. But a perusal of the 
Hindu wfll show how unlilcel^ it is, that iheir authors 
were iimoted to any forei^ hterature , as with the ezo^tion 
of a few general features, which are found alike in the dramtio 
writers of all nations, working, as they all more or less must 
do, on the common mnnd of nmyersal nature, they yet present 
peculiar vaneties m conduct and construction, wmm strongly 
evidence both onirmal design and a national character 


of the imitaUve arts, are seldom found apart. It is a common 
error to suppose, that, like the exjpenmental sciences, poetry 
and its Bister arts improve as civilization advances. The dramatic 
^t appeals to the passions and the imagination , and it is in the 
wrk a^es, in the mfoncy of a nation’s intdlect, that these are 
most vivi^ The pamter and the sculptor have to depict with 
tmthiulneBS that, which to them seems beautiful, and new 
facts and deductions afibrd httle assistance to their art We 
have been told that antiquity is the childhood of human nature , 
and that as the world grows old^, it grows wiser This is true 
enough with respect to science and the arts of life , but not with 
resp^ to those arts, which are dependent on imaginative geniua 
WaitoB has well remarked in his beautiful couplet — 

** Not fongh nor btmn are the winding irayi 
Of hoar antiqmtj, but strewn with flowers.’* 

As civilixation advances, the province of imagination becomes 
mrcumscnbed, poems give place to theones, and cntuusm chec^ 
the creative foculty 

The dramatic literature of India had passed its zemth, and 
begun to exhibit symptoms of decay, before dramatic cntimsm 
raised its head. The works professe^y treating on the subject 
of the drama are numerous, and abound with technicahtieB, mce 
distmctions, and useless classifications. They are therefore very 
uninteresting to the genml reader The critics of the Hindu 
school lost sight of die ^eat objects of dramatic cntimsm. 
^ey cm*ed httle for the ^velopment of the plot, or the beauty 
of the lan^c^e. They never identified themselvea with the 
characters m play They foamed a set of conventional rules s 
but th^ had no adbcniTation for those graces, which are beyond the 
reach of art In fiict, they hadno Inie sympathy for the drama. 
Yet it is firom them a greatjrart of our utformation regard* 
ingjhe dramatic system of the Hindus is denved. 

lihe general term for all dnunatic entertainmmits is Mupaka, 
from ngm^ing fmn ,'--Ht being their chief obect to 

cbaiacteni aro feelings and to exhmit the naturaf mdioations m 
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PMflion. A play is also defined asa poem tbat is to be seen and 
beaixl, Slid It m not abed ^feftntioiL 

perly so called, tiiexe are tbe Upa-rupaka9^ a nuaor erniMnor 
erdlOT Of tbe finoner there are ten, of the latter ei^kteen 
i^>eoies. 

Eyery mece opens with a prelude, smular to the prologae of 
ancient and modem tunes, m the Hindu theatre, the actors of 
the prdude were never more than two, the manager and one 
of ms company, either male or female , and it d^^ from the 
similar pdimmaiy performances of every other by 

hwiiTig immediatJy mto the business of the play first 

part this mtroduction consists of a short prayer, or benedie- 
tion, invoking the protection of some deity, m fovour of the au- 
dience. It 18 generally followed by some account of the author 
The piece thus openea is earned on by the division of scenes 
and acts (the first act fonushing a clue to the subject of the 
whole story), and doses, as it bqgan, with a charactmistic bene- 
diction or prayer 

Theheromay beagodjademi-«od,or amortaL He la usually 
young, handsome, valiant and welCborzu The heromes are either 
the nymphs of heaven, the bndesof demirgodsjthe wives of aamts, 
or deified woods and nvers. The extent, to which females were 
allowed to be present at dramatic entertainments, or take a part 
m the performance, affords an interesting picture of ancient 
Hindu manners. The rigid exdnsion of women firmn society 
was unknown amo^ the prmeea of TtiHinj before the Muham- 
madan conquest, ^^ey were allowed to appear freely in public 
on public occasions, they were present at dramatic performances , 
they formed the chief part of ondal processions, and they were 
permitted, at all tunes, to visit the temples of the gods. The 
presence ii men m the Zenana was not prohibited, and women 
of rank seem to have travelled about, where and how they 
pleased. 

Besides the hero and herome, there are commonly seveiml: 
other characters, which occupy a prominent place m Hmdu 
plays, among these are the friend and the antagonist of the hero, 
the female attendant of the herome, the courtesan and the 
parasite. The buffoon is also a character of some note, and, 
strong to say, is always a Brahmin. He is a oombmation of 
Bimpucity and shrewdness, of stupidity and good sense. His 
wit IB vulgar, hiB person deformed, and his dress fontastic. Dread 
of danger, love of ease, and fondness for good hfvmg, aare 
amongst hu moat stnkiiig peculiarities. 

In the Hindu playe, the ^ 1^® Swident laa^oa^ have 

been lavishly develop^ diction throughout is ndi and 
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elaborate^ and the metre vaned, from the verae of four Imes of 
eight syUabiee each, to that which contatiu any number of 
syllables from twenty^secen to one hundred and nmety-nxne The 
ordinary busmeee is earned on m prose but reflections or dea- 
c^iptions and poetical flii^ts are m verse. If any charge can 
be urged i^ainst the sWm, it is that of difluseness. ^ The flgnres 
employed by many of the Eastern nations, and especially by 
the Persians, are conventional hmts, which would scarcely con- 
vey an idea to a person unaccustomed to them. A beautiful 
woman’s form is a cypress, her locks are musk, her ^e a languid 
narcissus, and the dimple m her chm a welL The Sansent 
poets, on the contrary, leave little for the reader’s imagination to 
pourtray They are minute even to tediousness. They parti- 
cularise the beauty of the heroine’s eyes, her cheeks, her bps, 
her nose, her forehead, and expatiate on llie smoothness of her 
ekm and the manner m which she adorns her person. They 
represent every part and feature in detaiL The comparisons or 
similes m which they deal are sufficient, without previous know- 
ledge, to place the pomts of resemblance in a vivid hght. 

The pmormance of these plays was not of ordumry occui^ 
rence. In this respect, the Undue resembled the A&enians, 
whose dramatic pieces were acted at the spring and autumnal 
festivals of Bacchus. According to Hindu authorities, the oc- 
casions suitable for the purpose are the lunar hohdays, a royal 
coronation, assemblages of people at fairs and religious festiv^, 
mamagee, the meeting of mends, the birth of a son, and the 
season peculiarly sacred to some dmmty Neither were there 
any pubhe buildings impropnated for such representations. In 
the duunber or haU of palaces, known as the music saloon, and 
m the spacious open courts of the dwellings of persons of 
consequence, minstrels and mimes performed their feats.* 
A complicated system of scenery or decorations could not 
therefore have existed. Yet there is abundant evidence m the 
plays to shew that the performers were separated from the 

* Professor Wnson^s elaborate essay on the dramatio system of the Hindns con- 
tains the foUowing^ musaro from the Sauita Jtefjuihara, descriptiro of the pltoe of 
eDtertainmeDt — ^“Tlieohainber, in which dancfai^ is to be exhibit^ shonkl be spadona 
and eWant It should be core^ over by an awning, snpported by pQlais, rionly de« 
corated and hong with garlands Tlie master of the oonse should taae his seat in the 
omtre on a throne, the inmates of the prirate ^lartments should be seated on his 
left, and perscHis of rank upon his right. Behind both are to be seated the chief 
offloen of the state or bousenold , and poets, astrologeniLphydoians, and men of learn- 
ing are to be arranged in the centre. Female attendut^ selected for their beauty 
^ figure, are to be about the person of the prlnc^, with fona and ohouris , whilst 
persons canying wands are to oe stationed to keep order, and armed men as guards 
are to be plaoea in different directionB. When all are seated, the bend Is to enter and 
porfonn oerUiiB airs, after whiidi the chief dancer is to advance from behind the 
curtain , and, eftcfr saluting the audience, scattering at the same time flowers among 
them, she wifi dlaplay her ddU. 
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audience bj a eoreen or curtain, that seate, thronee, wea^s 
and oaiB were in uae , and that the pereonagea were dressed m 
character 

We now proceed to notice a few of the particulars, which 
distinguish the SQndu drama &om that of every other natum. 
The most stnkmg of these is, that it is not m the Vernacular 
toi^e. The greater part of every play is written in Sanskrit, 
and Sanskrit li^ ceased to be a living dialect from time imme- 
monaL The plays must, therefore, have been mtelhgible to 
but a veiy limit^ number of the audience. Not only the 
highest omoes of the State, but the highest branches of litera- 
ture, were reserve for the saoerdotSl order It was their 
mterest to connect eveiy thing with a feeling of reh^ous mys- 
tery, and to shut out &om those, whom they considered their 
lufenors, the light of wisdom and truth. They did not ful of 
success. Those masterpieces of human intellect, whose power 
to soften and elevate will last as long as time lasts, though 
founded on stones popular and stnctly national, exercised hide 
influence on men, by whom their representation was regarded 
with reverential awe, and who could understand but little of 
what was said. Strange as this may appear, yet a state of 
things not very dissimSar might be seen m England, and is 
characteristically noticed m the Spectator ** We no longer 

* understand the language of our own stage,” says Mr Addison, 
with the qmet humour peculiar to him, m so much, that 1 

* have often been afraid, when I have seen our Italian per- 
^ formers chattenng m the vehemence of action, that they have 
^ been calling us names, and abusing us among themselves, but 
^ I hope, smce we feel such an entire confidence m them, they 

* will not talk against us before our frees, though they may 
^ do it with the same safety, as if it were bdimd our backs.” 

The absence of a tragic catastrophe is another peculiarity 
of the Hindu drama. Such catastrophe is prohibited by a 
positive rule. The manners of the people and their mtellectual 
and physical oigamsation were averse to it. Intense commisera- 
tion len a painim, and not a pleasing, impression on their mmds. 
Terror tortured them. Those plays, which we regard as the 
highest efforts of ^mus, would have been regarded by them as 
unnatural and absurd. Vemce Preserved would have been 
held up to ridicule, as a drama m which the hero stabs his 
friend and then himself OtheUo^ as a drama, m which he mur- 
ders his mnocent wife It would have pleased them infimtely 
better, if the senate bad forgiven the conspirators, and Jaffler, 
reconciled to Fnuli and Pierre, had lived to a good old age 
if the truth had dissipated the workings of jc^ousy from the 
mind of the Moor ! 
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Tke extent of the Handsi pla^ la another of their pecnliajir- 
tiea — one (dbiy bemc genecally three timea ae long a&an ordmary 
Eiir(^)ean drama. ^ actual representation, however, it did not 
occupy more time than a modem performance of Ite same 
dass, as it was never followed mp by a force or after-piece. The 
umties of time and action are frilly recognized, b^t,. aa mmht 
have been ea^iocted fiom the absence of all scenic embelluh- 
ment, no notice is taken of the unity of place. I3ie ina^na- 
tion the author roved at wiH, foam heaven to earth and from 
earth to heaven. To the audiei^, it was a matter of mdiffer* 
ence, whether the scene was above the clouds, or on terra Jirma, 

Of the personal history of the dnunatista of India, we know 
little , the greatest portion of our information regarding them 
being derived from the plays which they have written. The 
most celebrated of them are Kakdas, Bhavabhati, Sudiaca, and 
Snhersba. We find it impossible to fiimiah the reader with a 
connected account of the fife of any one of these personages^ so 
scanty are the materials at our command Nay, there is even 
some difficulty m ascertaining the precise time m which they 
lived Kahdas, the noblest of the nine men of ^mua, who 
graced the polite court of Vikramaditya,. is uauolfy si^posed 
to have fiounshed fifry-aix years before Christ, Sudnii^ a 
hundred and fifty years later , Bhavabhati, also named Sn- 
kantha, or he m. whose throat eloquence resides, m the ei^th, 
and Snher^ m the twelfth, centuries of our era. ^th 
Sudiaca and Snher^ were royal authors, and it is to 
be doubted whether the plays, attributed to tnem, were in 
reality their own productions. At any rate, their works are 
decidecBy inferior m pomt of hterary excellence, to those of 
TTa-lidflii and Bhavaldiati, between whom the contest for supenon- 
ty lies. Kahdas exceb m the softer lands of description. Love, 
new-born love, is the passaon which he most delights to pourtray 
Haunts of repose and meditatmu, sequester^ groves a^ 
flowery banks, fonned by odorous winds and watered by purling 
nvulets, where the hum of bees and the notes of buds proclaim 
the never-dying spring, are the spots which he most defights to 
frequent. Wood-n^phs crown^ with stars, and sylvan deities 
with wings of gold, are the compauons with whom he de- 
lights to assoeaatft Not so with BhavabhatL He describes 
nature in. her magnificence; Cloud-eajq>edmountama and blast- 
ed heaths, the hoarse munnur of his native stream,, and the 
^oomy gnmdeur of his native fbre8ts,.imdliight incantations-— 

— ihadet and b«ekonii}g sbadows dire, 

Aad aiiy temgam tluU eylJabU men*! luunet— 

are his fovounto sabjecta The battle-field and the charnel 
house have for him peculiar attractions. His three plays, Malah 
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aad Madhttva, Uftara Ema Chenltra and Vira Chentra^ ore fnll 
of loftjsenlaBiQBtsaBdgnblimedidu^ We however, 
that we oannot do justice either to him or to his renowned rival, 
who was also onihcn: of the same number of plajs, a mere 
motion of their works and description of their powers. A 
chort aooonnt of the most esteemed production ^ eadi wOi 
not mily maHe the reader to ^judge of their respectiTe merits, 
but afford bun, at the same tune, an inm^t into the dharaeter 
of the Hmdu drama genendly 

Sacantola, or the Fatal Bxng u justly considered as the master- 
piece of Kalidaa. It is a Nidae of the mytho-pastoral class, and 
was first acted m the beguming of summer, as appeartffrom ihe 
sweiiet song sung by the actress m the prolc^e. 

Mark, how the soft UosscHns of the Mg-ceuar are lightly 

* kissed by the breese.” 

** Mark, how the damsels delicately place behmd their ears the 

* flowers rf tibe Snsha.*^ 

The story is simpl& It is thia Menaoa, a goddess of the 
Iowa: heaven, had entrusted to a devout henmt, who spent fais 
life m the depth of a forest, the care of her only daughter>--Sacan- 
tola. Thither, by accident, the sovereign of the district arrives 
on a hunting excursion. Himself unseen, he observes Socan- 
tola and her two compamons, Anusya and Prnamvada, water- 
ing their plants, and is instantly captivated. He dismuees his 
attendants, and enters mto conversation with the damaelB. The 
heart of Sacantola is soon won, and she confesses her love. The 
king discovers himself, and takes her as his wife. Presently, 
however, he is summoned to his court, parts with Sacantola 
with many expressions of regret, promises to send for her 
witbin three days, and leaves a rm^ m token of remembrance, 
lathe mean time,a <^olmcBrahxmn, named Dorvasas, comes to 
the residence of the hermit, when his two daughters are at a 
little distance, and Sacantola is overtaken with sleep. Finding 
no one to receive him, he thus pours forth a malediction " He, 

* on whom thou art meditating, on whom alone thy heart is 
^ now fixed, while thou neglectest a pure gem of dev^on, who 
« demands hos^tality, shidl foi^t thee, when thou seest him 

* next, as a man, restored to sobriety, forgets the words which 

* he uttered m a state of mtoxication.* Annsya and Pryam- 
vada overhear bis words, and, m love for their sle^ang oom- 
pamon, hasten to appease his anger The Bramhm aa^ that 
his words cannot be recalled, but that the spell would be dis- 
solved, when the long should look upon his nng Days pan, 
and Sacantola finds herself pregnant Hn fostor-&ther, who 
was absent at the time of her marriage, resolves to send W to 
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the palAce of her lord Her finends instmot her to shew him 
the nnff, should she not be immediately recognized. Arrived 
at her destination, she is disowned by the king, and finds that 
her nng is lost In this extremi^, she asks the protection of 
the kii^B pnest, which is granteA On her way to his house, a 
body of h^ht m a female shape descends and, having caught her 
haetdy in its bosom, disappears. The king regards this as the 
work of sorceiy, and dismisses the whole thin^ from his nund. 
After a time, a poor fisherman is brought up m custody of the 
officers of pohce, for having in bis possession a nng of value. This 
18 the same nng which Dushmanta gave to Sacantola. It had fid-« 
len from her finger into the pool near Sacratara, as she took up 
water to pour on her head, and was found m the bowels of a fish 
With it ne recovers his memory Struck with horror at his 
past conduct, he clothes himself in penitential weeds. The 
seasons lose their charms. The songs of his favounte queen, 
Hanaamati, delight him no more. While thus affiicted, he is 
summoned by Indra, the god of the firmament, to subdue a race 
of giants, who defied his prowess. He is conveyed to the celes- 
tial regions by Matali, India’s chanoteer, and acquits himself 
glonously m the divine service. On his descent, he alights on 
the mountam of Hemacuta where Casyapa, fiither of the im- 
* mortals, and Aditi, his consort, reside m blessed retirement.” 
Here he meets his wife and son, and perfect happiness succeeds. 

Such IS the ground-work of a play, which we have ^rused 
with mingled feelings of delight and admiration, and which has 
convmced us, that, though Kaudas did not possess the master-mmd 
of our divine poet, he possessed, at least, his gentle fancy, 
his simple heart, and his debcate sensibibties. We quote the 
scene m which Sacantola parts with her foster-father, Kanna, 
and the friends of her childhood. It is perhaps the best in the 
volume, and remmds us of Milton’s Eve, bidding jarewell to the 
flowers in Paradise. 

Kcmnou — Hear, 0 yetrees of this hallowed forest , ye trees in 
which the sylvan goddesses have their abode, hear and proclaim, 
that Sacantola is going to the palace of her wedded lord , she, 
who drank not, though thirsty, before you were watered , she, 
who cropped not, through affection for you, one of your fresh 
leaves, though she would have been pleased with an ornament 
for her loc^ , she, whose chief delight was in the season, when 
your branches are epangled with flowers. 

CHORUS OP INVISIBLE WOOD NTMPH8, 

"May her way be attended with prospenty I May propitious 
breezes spnnkle, for her delight, ftie odonferous dust of nch 
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blossoms I May pools of clear water, greea with the leaves of 
the lotus, re&ew her as she walks I aaa may shady branches be 
her defence, from the scorching sunbeams 1 

(AH listen wUh oidsmriitunu) 

“ Samgaravit, — Was that the voice of the Kokila, wishing a 
happy journey to Sacantola ? or did the nymphs, who are alhed 
to the pious inhabitants of these woods, repeat the warbling of 
the musical bird, mid make its greeting their own ? 

Gautamt. — ^Daughter, the sylvan goddesses who love their 
kindred hermits, have wished you prosperity and are entitled 
to humble thanks. 

Sacantola ttxHks round bowing to the Nymphs 

** Sacantola,^^ Aside to Pryamvada) — Delighted as I am, O 
Pnuunva^, with the thought of seeing again the son of my 
lord, yet, on leaving this grove, my early asylum, I am scarce 
able to walk. 

Pryanwada, — ^You lament not alone. Mark the affliction of the 
forest itself, when the time of your departure approaches ! The 
female antelope browses no more on the collected kusa-grass, 
and the pea-hen ceases to dance on the lawn the very plants 
of the grovCi whose pale leaves fall on the ground, lose their 
strength and their beauty 

« Sac — Venerable fiither, suffer me to address this Madhavi 
creeper, whose red blossoms inflame the grove. 

« Kan, — Mj cMd, I know thy affection for it 

" Sac — (Kmbracing the plant) — O most radiant of twining 
plants, receive my embraces, and return them with thy flexible 
arms from this day, though removed to a fatal distance, 1 shall 
for ever be thine. O beloved frther, consider this creeper as 
myself 

Kan. — My darling, thy amiable quahtiea have gamed thee 
a husband, equal to thyself Such an event has been long, for 
thy sake, the chief object of my heart, and now, smce my 
sohoitude for thy marriage is at an end, I will marry thy favour- 
ite plant to the brideg^m, Amra, who sheds fragrance near 
her Proceed my child on thy journey 

Sac. — (Approachmg the two damsels) — Sweet friends, let 
this Madhavi creeper be a precious deposit m your hands. 

Anusya and Pnjamvada. — Alas ! m whose care shall we be 
left. 

( They both weep ) 

Kan . — Tears are vam, Anusya , our Sacantola ought rather 

p 
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to be supported by your fimmees, than weidiened by your weep- 
ing 

(AH adoanee^ ) 

" Sac — Father^ when yon female antelope^ who now moTes 
slowly from the weight of the young ones, with which she is 
pregnant, shall be dehvered of them, send me, I^beg, a kmd 
message with tidings of her safety Do not forget. 

“ Kan, — My beloved, I will not forget it. 

" Sac, — ( Aavanciiw, then stepping )» — ^Ah I what is it that 
dings to the skirts of my robe, and detains me ? 

( She turns round and locks ) 

" Kan, — It IS thy adopted child, the httle fewn, whose month, 
when the sharp pomts of kuaa grass had wound^ it, has been 
so ojEten smeaim by thy hand with the healing oil of Inffudt , 
who has been so often fed by thee with a han^iil of Syamttha 
grams, and now will not leave the footsteps of his protectress. 

" — Why dost thou weep, tender &wn, for me, who must 

leave our common dwelling place ? As thou wast reared by 
me, when thou hadst lost thy mother, who died soon after thy 
birth, so wdl my foster-ftither attend thee, when we are separat- 
ed, with anxious care. Return poor thing, return , we must part. 

( She bursts into tears,) 

“ Kan, — Thy tears, my duld, ill suit the occasion we shall all 
meet agam be firm see the direct road before thee and follow 
it. T^en the big tear lurks beneath thy beautiful eye-lashes, 
let thy resolution check its first efforts to disengage itself In 
thy passage over this earth, where the paths are now high, now 
low, and 3ie true path seldom distinguished, the traces of thy 
feet must needs be unequal , but virtue will press thee right 
onward.” 

The aenal journey of Dushmunta m India’s car excels any 
thmg of the kmd that we have seen m Sanskrit authors — 
Matah, — This is the way which leads along the triple nver, 
heaven’s brightest ornament, and causes yon luminanes to roll 
in a circle w^ diffused beams. It is the course of a gentle 
breeze, which supports the fioating forms of the gods , and this 
path was the second step of Vishnu, when he confounded the 
proud Vah. 

Dushmunta , — My mternal soul, whidi acts by extenor 
organs, is filled by the sight with a charmu^ complacency 
\£oohnf at the u>hiels,'\ We are now passing, i guess, through 
the region of clouds, 
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** -flfa<;---Wlienoe do you form that ooigooture ? 

" DusL — The car lUelf lustracts me that we are movuig over 
blouda pr^poant with ahowers, for the mrcnmferenoe of ita 
whedfl oifiperBes pellucid water , the horses of India sparkle 
with Imhtiung , and I now see the warbling cMtdJuu descend 
^m ^611 nests on the summits of mountams. 

Mat — It IS even so , and m another moment you will be 
m the countiT which you goyem. 

" I)u»lu---\Loohng down . ) — Through the rapid, yet impercep- 
tible, descent of the heavenly steeds, I now perceive the aUottra 
station of men. Astonishing prospect! It is yet so distant 
&om us that the low lands appear confounded with the high 
mountam tope , the trees erect their branchy shoulders, but 
seem leafless , ^e nvers look like bright hnes, but their waters 
vanish, and at this instant the globe of earth seems thrown 
upwards by some stupendous power 

" MoL-^ Looking with reverence on the earth ) — How delight- 
ful IS the al^de of mankind I Oh, king, you saw distmctly I 
** Jhuh — Say, Matah, what mountain is that which, hke an 
evening doud, pours ezlularatu^ streams, and forms a golden 
zone between the Western and Hastem seas? 


» Mat — That, O king, is the mountam of Gandharvas, named 
Hemakuta, the umverse contains not a more excellent place 
for the successful devotion of the pious. There Cai^pa, 
father of the immortals, ruler of men, son of Manchi, who 


sprung &om the self-existent, resides, with his consort, Aditi, 
blessed m holy retirement. 

“ Dusk — (Devoutly ^)— This occasion of attaining good for- 
tune must not be neglected. May I approach the divme pair, 
and do them complete homage ? 

** Mat — ^By all means , it is an excellent idea. We are now 
descended on eartL 


Dusk-^ With wonder ) — These chariot wheels peld no 
sound — ^no dust nses from them, and the descent of the car 
gave me no shock. 

“ Such IS the difference, 0 king! between thy car and 

that of India. * • • 


** Mat — ^ Checking the reins ) — Thus fiir and enough. We 
now enter Ihe sanctuary of him who rules the world, and the 
groves which are water^ by streams from celestial sources. 

" Dusk — This asylum is more delightful than Paradise itself 
I could frncy myself bathing m a pool of nectar 
" ( Stopping the car ) — Let the king descend. 

" Dusk-^ Jo^uUy descending ) — How canst thou leave the 
car? 
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Mat — On Buoh an occasion it will remain fixed , we may 
both leave it Hus way, viotonous hero , this way Behold 
the retreat of the truly pious. 

Dush — see with equal amazement both the pious and their 
awful retreat It becomes mdeed pure spirits to feed on balmy 
air, m a forest blooming with trees of life, to badie m nils 
dyed yellow with the golden dust of the lotus, and to fortify 
their virtue m the mystenous bath , to meditate m caves, the 
pebbles of which are unblemished gems, and to restram their 
passions even though nymphs of ex(]^uiBite beauty frohe around 
them. In this grove al^ is attained the summit of true 
piety, to which other hermits in vain aspire.” 

Bhavabhuti’s Maloti and Madhava is a drama of a differ- 
ent character from the one just desenbed. In pastoral beauty 
it 18 certainly infenor, but there is more m it approaching the 
subhme. The plot is a wild one, and, though not without defects, 
18 on the whole skilfully managed. Bhunvasu, minister of the 
king of Pudmavati, and Devereta, m the service of the king of 
Vi^rba, had agreed that their cMdren Malati and Madhava, 
when npe in years, should be united m wedlock. The king of 
Pudmavati having indicated an intention to propose a match 
between Malati and his favounte Nandana, wno was all that 
umnamed girls dislike, the two friends contrive a plan with 
Kumandaki, an old pnestess who enjoys their confidence, to 
tlirow the young people in each other’s way, and to connive at 
a stolen marriage. Madhava is accordingly sent to fimsh his 
studies under her care The first scene, which is merely a 
preluninary one, mforms us of all these circumstances, and 
prepares us for the appearance of other characters, particularly 
of a former pupil of the pnestess, named Saudamani, who hw 
now amved at supematu^ powers by religious anstenties, and 
of .Aghorghanta, a magician who frequents the temple of the 
dreamul goddesses, near the place where dead bodies are burnt 

By the contnvance of Kamanduki and her instruments, 
Lavangika and Avolokita, several mtemews pass between the 
lovers. During one of these, a noise behind the scenes an- 
nounces that a tiger has broke loose from the temple of Siva, 
and IB destroying whatever falls m his way Madhava rushes 
out, and finds ths monster lying dead at the feet of his fi-iend, 
Makaranda, and Madayntika, the youthiiil sister of Nandana, 
senseless m the arms of her debverer Makaranda and Madayn- 
tika of course fall m love. 

Meantime, the king has made the long expected demand, and the 
mmister, apprehensive of his displeasure, returns an answer that 
" Malati IB his daughter, and may be disposed of at pleasure.** 
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Madhava’s hopes are dashed to the ground. He resolves to sell 
his hving dew for food to the ghosts and malignant spirits, as 
hiB only resource to purchase the aooomplishment of ms wish. 
He accordingly repairs at dead of night to the temple near the 
burning place, ana finds Aghoraghanta and his pupil, Kupal- 
kundala, a sorceress, engagw in their unholy ntes. A fenme, 
dressed as a victim, stands also on the spot It is Malati 
Madhava rushes forward to her rescue, and bears her away 
Placing her in safety, he returns and conhxints the magician. 
They qiut the stage fighting Aghoraghanta meets his death 
from the hands of the hero, and the sorceress vows vengeance 
for the injury 

The preparations for Malati’s marriage with Nandana now 
proceed without interruption. On the day of her marriage 
Makaranda assumes her wedding dress, and is earned m proces- 
sion in her place. Nandana, disgusted with the masculine 
features of his bnde, consigns her to his sister’s care An inter- 
view between the lovers thus takes place Kupal-kundala m 
the mean while watches an opportunity, and cames Malati off 
m a flying car Just at this juncture Saudamam, the former 
pupil of the priestess, amves, and by her skill Tescues Malati 
mm the sorceress. The play concludes with a double wedding 
The following is a flair specimen of Bhavabhuti’s style — 
Scene — The field \n which dead bodies are burned^ in the vici- 
nity of a temple Enter in the mr, in a heavenly car^ and in a 
hideous garb 

KCrAUUNDlUi 

Glory to Saktinath upon irhoie steps 
i be mighty goddetses attend whom seek 
huccewfuUy alone the firm of thought 
He crowns the lofty aims of those who know 
And bold his form, as the pervading spirit 
That ooe with their own essence, makes his seat 
The heart, the lotns centre of the sphere, 

Sixfold, by ten nerves circled, '^nch am I 
Freed from all perishable bonds I view 
The eternal souU embodied as the Ood, 

Forced by my spells to tread the mystic labyrinth 
And rise in splondonr throned upon my heart 
Hence through the many channelled veins I draw 
The grosser elements of this mortal body 
And soar unwearied throngh the air, dividing 
The water shedding olonds. Upon my flight 
Horrific hononrt wait ; the hollow skulls. 

That low descending from my neck depend, 

Emit fierce music as they clash together 
Or strike the trembling plates that gird my loins , 

Loose stream on every side my woren locks, 

In lengthening braids , upon my pond rons staff 
The string of Mils, light waving to and flrc^ 
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inntmntly | ny btanw floati 
UpbofM vm the wailing hreeae, whoaa tone 
!■ deepeatd by the eehoei it awakee 
Amidat the eaTena of taeh fleahleaa akoU, 

That hanga in dread array around my pereon, 

(Altgk»9 and look» abonl . ) 

1 aeent the temple of Eardld, near 
The cemetery, and perfhined of old 
By feud odoore from the fhneral pile. 

It ia my preeent olject i for to-day 
My wiae preceptor, great Aghonmhanta, 

CiOli me to aid him in the powerral nte 
That terminates hit toils { to-day he offers 
The promised gift, the gem of woman kmd, 

A Tietim to the g^dess In this city 
The damsel dwells, and 1 most make her mine 

(looking out) 

Bat who comes hitherward, of pleasing form, 

With braided hair, and m one hand a sword ( 

The other'-ha 1 it braTes the world s restraints, 

And soiled with blood, determinately m*pa 
A Inmp of human flesh I And now 1 ^k, 

I know the yoath ; *t» Madhara, the ton 
Of the old dame, Kamandoki s dear friend 
What makes him ▼ender of the flesh of man ? 

It matters not Now to my work , for see. 

The bonr of twilight horers o er the west , 

Along the skirts of the honaon steal 

The winding glooms, like dark Tam&li hloasoms , 

And earth s far boonds are lost, as if immersed 
In nascent waters , to the woods yonng night 
Her own yet gentle shade imparts, asltf 
A wreath of smoke were wafted through the air 
And spread abroad in mist before the breexe. 


BMTBB MADHATA. 


Frtt 


May those endearments yet be mine that spring 
From yonng affection and the dawn of passion, 

Now mt awakened in my Mdl&ti , 

Which for sn mstant only to imagine 
Inspires my heart with ecsta^ bnsallied 
^ all impnre admixture. * Twere enough 
be enfolded in her arms ; to lean 
My face upon her cheek, or to be prest 
A gamst her firm and palpitating bosom. 

Fragrant with perfhme, and with pearls adorned f 
Tet this IS too remote i 1 will bat ask 
To see her free, the shnne of lore once more t 
Once mmne I Ah, no 1 for ever in my new 
She liret j asudnons memory constant tuma 
To cherished hopes, and, fed by honiiy thonghts. 

One eole idea engroases erery senae. 

Till all my inmoet aool if Malkti. 

(A MOiM behud) 

Now wake the terrors of the place beset 
With crowdmg and malignant fltnde \ the flames 
Prom fhneral pyres scarce lend their sullen light. 

Clogged with their fleshy prey, to dissipate 
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The fcarfol gloom thst hoaii them la File ghoete 
Rport with foul goblini, end their diMoneat mirth 
In ihrill reeponoent ihnekf i« echoed ronnd. 

Wellt be It fo ) 1 leek end meet mddreie them* 

Demoni of ill end dieembodied epirite. 

Who hennt thii ipot, I bring yon fleeh for Mle« 

The fleeh of men nntonohed by trenohent iteel. 

And worthy your eooepteace. 

(A greet MMe ) 

How the DoiM, 

High, ihnll end mdutinot, of obattenng epntee 
Commnnicetire 6Ile the charnel ground ! 

Strange forme bke foxes flit along the iky 
From the red heir of their lank l^ies darts 
The meteor blase ; or from their mouthi, that stretch 
From ear to ear, thick set with nomerons fkngs. 

Or eyes, or beaids, or brows, the radiance streams 
And now I see the gobbn host each stalks 
On legs bke pdm trees a nont skeleton 
Whose fleshless bones are howetd by startmg iinewst 
And scantly cased in black and shriTelled skin | 

Like tall and withered trees by bgbtning scath^ 

They more, and, as amidst, their sapleu tranks 
The mighty serpent carls, so in each month 
Wide yawning rolls the yast blood-dnpping tongae 
They mark my coming, and the half chewed morsel 
Fills to the howling wolf, — and now they fly 

{Pauiett and looking around') 
Raee dastardly as hideons I All u plunged 
In utter gloom. (Connidering ) The nrer flows before me, 

The boundary of the funeral ground that winds 
Through mooldenng bones its interrupted wiy 
Wild rayes the torrent as it rashes past. 

And rends its crumbling bsnks , the wailing owl 
Hoots through its skirting groyes, and to the sounds 
The loud long moanmg jackal yells reply 
(A votce bthmd.) 

Ah, cruel father I She, you meant an offering 
To the king's farour, now deserted diet 
MADHAya (alarmed ) 

What yoice was that, so musical and wild. 

That sounds bke the affrighted Osprey’s cry F 
It bursts not unflunibar to mme ear. 

And penetrates my soul, my throbbing heart 
Faint dies within me, and a bfelen dull 
Steals along eyeiy limb t my tottering steps 
Can scarce sustain their loa^ What should this be F 
The dreadfld sound came Atun Kerala s fkne, 

Fit scene for deeds of horror Be it so i 
I must be latiifled. 


(RuAetoff) 

Detached hnee and passages of beauty, unconnected, or but 
slightly connected, wiui the &ble, make a prominent figure m 
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Hindu playsL Almost all of them are more or less mterspersed 
with these httle gems. We give a few examples, 

AM AHXSLO» 

The fleet animal baa giren ue a long ohaae O I there he mtia with hie 
neck bent gracefully looking back from time to time at the oar, which 
follows him Now, through fear of a descendiag shaft, be (wotraots his 
forehead, and extends his flexible haunches , and now through fatigue he 

E auses to nibble the mss in his path, with his mouth half opened See 
ow be springs and bounds with long steps, lightly skiraniing the ground 
and rising high m the air ! And now so rapid is his flight, fliat he is 
Boaroe discernible 

A BIlfTLB 

My body moTes onward, but my restless heart runs hack to her like a 
light flag home on a staff against the wind, and fluttenng m an opposite 
direction 

A SWAM 

Behold a while the beaatiet of thu lake. 

Where on its slender stem the lotos trembles, 

Brushed by the passing swan, as on he sails 
Siogmg hie passioQ 

TBE SBABOW IM TBX WATXB. 

There, where the Para and the Sindho wind, 

The towers and temples, pinnacles and gates 
A nd spires of PadmArati, like s CJI7 
Precipitated from the skies, appear. 

Inverted in the pare translucent wave 

A BEAUnrUL WOMAK 

Her silky curls, 

Luxuriant shade her cheeks , and every hmb 
Of slightest texture moves with natural grace, 
liike moonbeams gliding through the yielding air 

A LANDBOAPE 

The overhanging trees laden with nests pay their offerings of flowers to 
the tranquil nver, as the young elephant, reclining agamst the stem, shakes 
them down with his trunk and forehead the doves and woodcocks murmur 
in the boughs and birds of vanegated hue seize the insects of the bark 
with their beaks, and scatter their shadows on the waters below 

Seventeen hundred years ago the state of the theatre and of 
the acted drama of the Hindus was flir from being contemptible. 
Instead of improving, it has gradually degenerated, until at 
last their theatrical representations are httle better than panto- 
Tnimififtl exhibitions. The plays, which celebrate the loves of 
Knshna and his mistresses, and a few others equally worthless, 
are the only ones that are acted The language, a strange mix- 
ture of pure and vulgar Bengah, is execrable, am the acting still 
more so Indecent songs, accompamed by still more indent 
gestures, are sung m the presence of delicate females. The plots, 
which now deh^t the people, are such as must be revolting to 
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€very rightly ooUBtituted mind. What is hnmoral is presented 
in constant connexion with what is attractive. There are pas- 
sages in the life of Krishna, which many, even who lead licen- 
tious lives themselveB, ^ould regard with abhorrence and, com- 
pared with which, the discourse that passed between Socrates 
and Phnednis under the plane tree, while the fountam warbled 
at their feet, and the cicadas chirped over head, is decent. In 
no other country has the national taste been so strangely per- 
verted, or the stage been so lamentably deteriorated. 

The limits of our article will not permit us (indeed it would 
be foreign to our purpose) to attempt m this place, any thii^ 
like a comparison between the EInglish and Hmdu dnuna. Yet 
there are one or two characteristic circumstances connected 


with the former, which we cannot pass over m silence. In force 
of passion it is doubtless superior, and difPers from the Indian 
drama m this respect, as much as the thundenng tread of Eng- 
lish miantry differs firom the light movements of a battahon of 


sepoys. Tninncr a Single reign, the reign of Ehzabeth, the 
drsuna of En^nd rapidly rose to the pomt of culmina- 
tion, The causes of its sudden development are mterest- 
ing and worthy of inquiry The most promment of them 
were the mvention of prmting, the discovery of the new world, 
and last, not least, the Eeformation. The first threw open 
to the lU-informed and ill-read pubhc of the time the nch 
and fftSTiiTmting stores of the Greek and Botnan classios, and 
the romantic poetry of Spam and Italy There were trans- 
lations of Tasso by Fairfax, of Anosto by Hamngton, and of 
Homer and Hesiod by Chapman. Enghsh poets then borrowed 
largely from the writers of antiqmty In Ben Jonson’s trage- 
dies of Catihne and Sejanus may be found almost hteral trans- 
lations from Tacitus, S^ust and Cicero’s orations. The second 


enlarged our bounds of knowledge most materially, and new 
mmes of mtellectual wealth were opened at our feet Voyages 
and travels were eagerly read. Green islands and golden sands 
seemed to rise, as by enchantment, out of the b^m of the 


wateiy waste, and to wing the imagination of the dreaming 
speculator The third placed m the hands of every class of 
society the Bible, which had before been confined to the 
privileged few Its wonderful and varied contents, from Gene- 
sis to the Revelations, gave a mind to the people. What 
18 there equal in sublime grandeur, to the account of the 
creation, or, m romantic mterest and patriarchal simphcity, 
to the story of Joseph and his brethren, of Ruth and Boaz, 
of Rachel and Laban, of Jacob’s dream, and of the deliverance 


of the Jews out of Egypt? It has done more to elevate and 
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humanize the thoughts^ and to tame the unruly pasuone, than 
philosophers of all ages and countries^ who have attempted to 
reform and benefit mankind, and its influence on the national 
character is incalculable. 

It IS tune for us to say what have been pur feelings 
in perusing the Hmdu plays. They were not fhehngs of 
unmixed admiration, but of admiration blended with sorrow 
The Mnchakati, Sacantola, Malati and Madhava, Uttara 
Bam Chantra, and Yicramarvasi, are undoubtedly works of ge- 
nius. They are all highly poetical, but, ihiough the poe- 
try with wmch they abound, the dark outlines of Hindu TOly- 
theiam and superstition are distinctly yisible. The hall of In- 
dia, with its roof of gold and its piUars of chrysolite, where a 
thousand gods sit in solemn conmve, the huge sea serpent, 
which upholds on its head the world we dwell in , Knshna and 
his shepherdesses , Shiva with his forehead of fire , Kah with her 
tongue dripping blood , Suras, Asuras, and " Glendo veers” pass 
before the mind’s eye like some unhallowed dream. None of 
the dramatists had a right conception of the attributes of Him, 
who rules over all ana to them such dreams were matters of 
profound veneration, truths not to be doubted. And yet, why 
should we gneve, when it is time for us to rejoice ? The 
degrading superstition, which hung hke a cloud over the length 
and breaath of the land, from Himalaya to Cape Comorm, from 
Coromandel to Malabar, is passing away The bed of the stream, 
which had erst been dry, is filled half way up with pure and 
healing waters. The simoom blast is giving place to a gentle 
breeze. Green pastures start up in the midst of the wilderness, 
and astonish the eye. The work of regeneration has com- 
menced, and is advancing fast. Perhaps another century shall 
not elapse, ere the ntes and doctnnes, which have mterwoveu 
themselves with the fibres of Hmdu society, shall be completely 
outrooted, the trammels of caste broken down, and every idol 
thrown into the sea. The next generation even me^ cease to 
pay that homage to stocks and stones and creeping things, which 
u due alone to the Eternal, the Incomprehensible One? 
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Art V — I The Ckronelogy of CrecUton^ or Ckolo^ and Scrip- 

ture reconciled. By Thomas Hutton^ F G 8 f Vaptam, Bore- 

gal Army Calcutta. W Thacker and Co, 1850 * 

The circumstances, m which most men, with the exception of 
a few rich amateur travellers, are placed m India, seem peculi* 
arly unfavourable for the pursuit of science. Ihe civil, mili- 
taiy, and medical servants of the Company come out young , 
their education may be good, so far as it h^ gone (but that we 
know cannot be very fan into the domains of knowledge. The 
cleverest among them, those who are the most intellectual and 
aspiring, have had time to climb but a few steps of the Babel-like 
tower of modem science, when the necessities of the pubhc ser- 
vice launch them upon the active duties of their several hues of 
employment. The civilian — what with the study of the lan- 
guages, and an immediate mduction into the mysteries of rdbu- 
tans, purwanahs, and regulations — is not given much leisure 
even at starting , whilst the mdefimte prospect of a range of 
metamorphoses, not at all inappropriate m the land where behef 
in metempsychosisisindigenous, can scarcely be expected to en- 
courage him in application to Imes of knowledge, which promise 
him no assistance in the vanous departments, mto which ne may 
chance to stumble. He may reasonably doubt whether the 
Financial Secretary knows much of transcendentala, and may 
even entertam a suspicion whether skill in vulgar and deciiual 
fractions be a sine qud non to an Accountant General , the 
abihty to pen a tolerable article for the Penny Magazme on the 
staples and raw products of India, is evidently wholly unneces- 
saiy for a Home Department Secretary , fortunately, too, it re- 
quires no acquaintance at all with the laws of the fjmverse to 
qualify a man for the Law-Commission , geology wont make 
a judge, nor conchology a collector , neither chemistry nor bota- 
ny are the portals to a seat at the Board of Salt and Opium , 
acquaintance with the Pnnctpta or the Mecamque Celeste, 
though very sublime attainments in their way, are not likely to 
raise him to the ethenal position of a seat in Councd , and he 
knows right well that he might be the very Faraday of galvan- 
ism and electnci^, but that the art of devising reasons for the 
appropriation of l&oh-i-ntirs, would be fiur more effective m secur- 

* We retnra, aooordina to oar promiBe, to Captain Hottou'ta work. Haring already 
considered its cksriptoral bearing we ibaU now examine into its dahni, as m tlMOiy 
of Geolm The present artide doea not agree in erery minute detail with the tbr- 
mar , but, a the oiiounstanoes were known under whidi the artiolea were writt^ the 
genem agreement would be admitted to be muoh more remarkable than the oecaabm- 
al dlaorapanoiea.~£]> 
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ing a berth at the Board of Admmifitration of an annexed pro- 
Tuice. There is nothing, m short, but a pure love of knowledge 
^-a pasaiou rare among young men — ^to tempt the young oiti- 
lian to enter on the thorny rath of soienoe. 

TVith the young soldier, the case, except as to the Protean 
prospects, is much the same. He t^ murt study the langua- 
ges , must he set ttp, drilled, shaken mto his saddle and become 
a proficient m keepmg his distance” and m the mystenes of the 

halt, dress up” at the proper moment , must attend court- 
martials, and make himself acquamted with militaiy law , must 
be prepared for its practice and apphcation, which soon come 
upon him , must sound the profimdities of the pay and audit 
regulations , and finally must almost magically become an eco- 
nomist of no mean order, to pass througb the ordeal of years of 
poverty without embarrassment, and without being unable to 
meet the various demands which, as a gentleman and an officer, 
whether m war or peace, he is expect^ to satisfy He too, at 
starting, has Lttle time for science, and usually less means than 
the civilian. 

The medical man comes to India better prepared, m some 
particulars, than either of the above classes. Though young, he 
must have at least made his entrance-bow at tiie por^ of 
science , ought at any rate to have had a glimpse of the mten- 
or of the fiine, admired its architecture, and earned away with 
him an idea of the labour and skill already expended m reanng 
the edifice. But he too is young , is immediately brought mto 
professional activity , m mutation of liis mihtary cotemporary, 
IS probably knock^ about &om Calcutta to Peahawur , is not 
much richer , and finds that, so circumstanced, and m such a 
climate, the performance of his duties, and the keeping up some 
degree of professional reading, are about as much as he can ao- 
compbsh. Science has not much to expect from him. 

The chaplains of the churches of England and Scotland 
and the pastors of churches of other denominations, are de- 
voted to a higher calling than the service of science. The 
same may be said of the Missionanes. Education, as auxiliary 
to religion and truth, comes mdeed under their special care, and 
very nobly they have put their shoulders to the wheel ; so 
much so, that although there have been, and now are, men 
amongst them, whose attamments are of the highest order, 
such as would insure success in every branch of science, and 
correspondmg distmction — ^yet, with true singleness of eye and 
purpose, the greater the talents, the richer the mtellectu^ gifts, 
the more devoted and the more entirely have these been apphed 
to their Master’s work. This is as it would be. Science would 
not wish more than the crumbs of their time, and does not look 
for material advancement at tbeir hands. 
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Trkioh even second and tbiid-rate cities now present in Enrope 
for the aid and encouragement alike of the student and of the 
^doient in the various branches of knowledge. Even at the 
FresidencieSf (let those speak who know the real state and pnu>> 
tical value of our museums, libraries^ and philosophical societies,) 
we fear, that at beet they will be pronounced but sorry affiurs , 


institutions by no means coming up to the intentions of their 
founders. Away from the Presidencies, there is an utter want 
of every thin^ of the kmd , no museums, no hbranes, and, what 
is still more disheartening, no means of obtaming works or in- 
struments, except at great cost and nsk from England. What 
wonder if the amateurs of science are few ? 


The necessity, imposed upon all branches of the public ser- 
vice, for acquiring a con^tent knowledge of the langui^es of 
India, has been &vourable to the pursmts of literature. Fewer 
difficulties present themselves to the philologist If gifred with 
the requisite abihty, ordinary perseverance will m^e him an 
erudite scholar, and will enable him to engage m the archieo- 
logy, the history, the religious and purely hterary works of 
the various peoples of the East — a wide, and very important field 
for hterary exertion. Accordingly, we have examples from 
every branch of the service, civil, mihtary, and medical, of 
profound scholars in Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, and other lan- 
guages. Men m India are well placed for such pursmts, and in 
some m^rtant respects enjoy advantages, which the European 
savans do not In this Ime, the Western world had even a 
Tight to expect from the Company’s servants fully more than they 
have accomplished , the stores of Eastern literature might have 
been earlier and more completely made known, and a more rapid 
process m disentombm^ the ancient history of the East might 
fairly have been anticipated. A Wilson, a Pnnsep, and a 
Bawlinson did not step mto the field a moment too soon 
to save our credit in these respects. Contmental Onentalists 
were very fast leaving us behmd them. W c are never, therefore, 
Burpnsed at men m India seeking amusunent, distinction, and 
fame, by devoting themselves to the literature, the history, 
the antiqmties of the nations among whom their lot is cast, 
they are on the ground for such pursuits, and have much 
to mvite and to encourage them m their labours. The case 
16 very difierent, however, with the aspirant for scientifio ac- 
quisition and distmction. Nothing can well be more dueoiuv 
axpng than his prospects , and he needs a stout heart to fim 
the mffioulties, to appearance almost insurmountable, which 
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beset bu path. Yet, to the honour be it spoken of the 
Company’s servants, men have been found not only to & 06 , 
but to overoome, these difficulties and, although the soientffio 
labours and discoveries of our countrymen m the East cannot 
be ranked ve^ high, cannot pretend to rival those of the chiefb 
of science m Europe, they have been by no means insigmficant, 
and when the circumstances under which they 'Vf ere achieved 
are considered, they must be admitted to reflect credit of no 
ordinary stamp upon the individuals concerned We have no 
mtention, however, of calling the muster-roll of our best scien- 
tists , we have now to deal offiy with one branch of knowledge, 
and confine the few remarks we have to offer to our readers to 
that branch. 

Geology has become an inviting (it may be even said, a cap- 
tivating) study , and is scarcely, if at all, inferior to astronomy 
m interest. When Herschel tells us that admission to the sanc- 
tuary and to the feelings and privileges of a votary to astronomy 
can only be gained by one means — a sound and sufficient know- 
ledge of mathematics, the great instrument of all exact inquiry — 
he at once assigns a reason why astronomy has so few real 
votaries, and geology so many Except to a very few minds, 
the pure, abstract branches of mathematics oflfer a dreary pros- 
pect , and an apprenticeship in the differential and mtegral cal- 
culus forms, by no means, an inducement to enter upon astro- 
nomy The threshold of geology is not quite so forbidding 
She appears to dispense with extreme skill m the higher mathe- 
matics, and to be content with a less abstract, more expenmental 
class and cahbre of mtellect. What she deals with m the first 
instance, is not the contemplation of bodies, which m space are 
mere pomts, but the wear and tear of the earth we tread on. She 
does not bid her votary guage the heavens, but asks him climb the 
mountain, and read, if he can, what the bluff mass, from cloud- 
capped pmnacle to rent ravine at its base, may reveaL She tells 
him to question old ocean, as to the pranks he and his auxiliaries, 
the streams and nvers, are pleased to play with the land — to 
catechize light, heat, electricity, and to become as well acquamt- 
ed, as circumstances admit, with all the denizens of earth and 
sea. Although her demands are rather encyclopedical, and 
her knights must be armed cap^jne m all pomts complete, 
yet it is felt that, in her ranks, besides the men at arms, the 
squires and archers are mven place. She discards none of her 
followers however humbm , only let them observe accurately, and 
record truly, and Geology has learnt from experience that she 
may be indebted for an extension of knowled^ to her lighter- 
armed troops. She forms the common goal m which the mi- 
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neralo^Btj the conchologiet, the botaniet, the anatomist, and, we 
Bcaroefy Imow how many more sibiUant-endmg daesee, find their 
lucubrationB leading to broad startlmg fisu:^, and still more 
startling theories. Under her magical wand even the micro- 
scopical observer finds hie occupation Titan’like , and an Ehren- 
berg builds whole strata of the exuviae of animalculae. Earth- 
history necessarily comprehends all the phenomena, past and 
present, through which her material agents, whether oigamc or 
inoigamc, pasi^ or are passing If pursued in a right spint, 
the study of God’s works, like the study of God’s word, can- 
not be a tnfling occupation, whatever line it takes for man’s 
limited Acuities of perception and comprehension alvjays pre- 
vent him &om estimating the special value in the scheme of 
nature, which any one branch ot knowledge may be found to 
possess. Her modes of record are perhaps nearly as numerous 
as her modes of action, but the h^d-wnting of the record is 
not always equally legible — is m some instances more pal- 
pable than in others , yet we may safely assert that every 
branch of natural history, however mmute or gigantic may be 
its objects, has been ennobled by alliance with the great aims 
and subhme ends of geology 

With one class, this science cannot but prove a fevounte study, 
for m time of peace there is no other, which will form the eye 
and mind to that instantaneous perception of the charactenstio 
features of ground, so essential m war to the mihtary man. To 
acquire even a smattering of the science, a man must have all 
the activity and mdefatigability of the ^rtsman, with some- 
tbng else m view for their reward than a lull gome bag There 
16 no harm in combining the two pursuits, as the one can be 
easily subordinated to the other , and the killing a wild sheep 
on the Bolan HiUs may lead to after remarks, and eke out a 
theoretical notion with a few aiguments, but there is little 
chance of the subsidiary becoming the prmcipal object, if once 
an officer lodges a geologist’s notenbook in his game b^ Sport 
or no sport, — ^nver, moor, and mountam are then replete with 
instruction and amusement , game may be scarce, but geol(^- 
cal subjects are multifimous , and as tne science exacts topogra- 

S hical knowledge, and then proceeds to give it correctness of 
etail, maturing the judgment in the general pictures formed of 
the local features and peculianties of ground, the man at play 
IS all the tune training for the senoue pusmess of war 
We must be pardoned for doubtmg whether considerations of 
this kmd have usually been very operative in enlisfainff for the 
•ervioe of geology Ae few limitary men, who m Iroia have 
turned their attention to the smenoe we doubt also whether 
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the &ct that the East India Company very properly mamtains 
a chemical and noologioal lecture at their military college, has 
m this respect been much more influentiaL A leotore {tom 
MaccuUoch, bke his treatise on rocks, must surely have been a 
heavy article , and that Cadet-mmd should revolt at both, could 
not be surprising He occasionally, however, seems to have 
sown a seed, which afterwards, under favourable icireumstances, 
mto life and bore fruit The neighbourhood of the 
Sub-Himalayahs, ’and the discovery of a tertiary deposit, nch 
in fossil remains, aided by the spirit of observation and mquiiy, 
evoked by Lyell’s " Prmciples of Geolc^,” doubtless, had the 
mam m turning the attention of Cautley, Baker, and 

Durand, to developing the palscontological treasures of the 
hills near them, but we have heard one of these officers grate- 
fully acknowledge that MaccuUoch had laid the foun^tion 
of much after-amusement m his life for that it had been 
he of the IVeattse on Rocks that had first given his mind 
an impulse towards the science, as fruitful m mterest and m 
ill-appreciated importance* MaccuUoch would probably have 
been rather vexed, had he bved to see the hue which his 
Slivea took — to see them qmtting the frmtful contex^lation 
of Trap, Gneiss, and Gramte, in order to pore over Cuvier’s 
comparative anatomy, collect skeletons from man to mouse, 
build museum bungtuows, and spare neither ptmse nor person, 
in order to bring to light the fossil treasures of the Sub- 
Himalayahs. Yet, even MaccuUoch would have smoothed his 
brow, and given a smile of approbation, when Cautley and his 
medical co-adjutor Falconer won the medal of the Geological 
Society for exhuming and describing the Sevathenum , and might 
have admitted, that (though the labours of Baker and Durand 
were less distinguished^ to establish the fact of the existence 
of gigantic chimpanze-hke quadrumanous animals, and to add 
the camel to the list of fossil remains contemporaneous with 
the Sevathenum, and with animals allied to the Cuvienan 
Fachydeimata, was some small service to his favounte science. 
The ^vathenum, and a very fine specimen of a fossil Mastodon 
with tusks comfdete, are amongst the most sinking fossils in 
the Bntish Museum, and bear witness m the eaj^tal to ihe 
labours of our Indian geologists , whilst, at Liveipool and other 
places in England, further proofs of their exertionB ma^ be 
found. Some of these scattered specimens, though less striking 
than tiioee m the national Museum, are scarcely of mmor inter- 
est , and MaccuUoch’s ^l^ves have at any rate done sometSung 
Falconer, we bebeve to have been professedly a botamst, as 
he early succeeded to Boyle’s easy ohair at Saharunporc — but 
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geology IS very ca^vatmg^ and the fossil influenza of the 
▼loiBity was irresisulde* Who could resist a fhll-blown Seva- 
thenum ? Nay5 it does not need the apparition of so brave a 
mcxister to bid men turn to this alluring study Far less 
made a Griffith ahve to its charms^ albeit a most enthiaiastM 
botanist We remember his being styled by his en^eor 
comrades, the bravest man m Keane’s army of Afghanistan. 
They used to relate of him, that nothing ever stopped Griffith, 
who seemed to bear a charmed hfe, that, when it was courting 
death to proceed alone beyond the picquets, he might every day 
be seen walking quietly off mto the countiy to search for plants, 
always accompamed bv a large bright sWing tm*box, which, 
earned on a man’s head or shomder, shot off the sun-beams Idee 
one of Colonel Waugh’s reflectors, and could be seen for milesL 
On these occasions, it was always a question, whether Griffith, 
who was a great favounte, would ever come back , however, 
the sun was no sooner dropping towards the horizon, than the 
botanist’s day beacon hove mto sight, and, in due course of 
time, m came Griffith, moamng over the poverty of the Aff- 
ghan Flora. It was a country to make a man a geologist, 
mr if he could not find sermons m stones,” there assuredly 
was not much else to converse with and accordmgly, even 
Griffith, the hope and pnde of botanical science, as he could 
not fill his tm light-house to his heart’s content, mbbled 
freely at geologv Our readers must pardon this digression, 
as, except for ms great promise, extensive travel, zeal for 
knowledge, and a most fiuthfiil, indefiiti^ble, truth-loving spirit, 
we are scarce justified m quotmg the l^ented Griffith among 
India’s medical geolopsts. He and Falconer, however, came 
mto our mmds from their association with their mihtary ^ends, 
and from no purpose of running over the names of many distm** 
gmshed medical lovers of science. 

James Frinsep’s death is an era in the history of the 
Asiatic society , smee that event, we have had httle to denote 
mtellectual vitahty among the “ physical” members of the 
Asiatic society With the exception, that Falconer was la- 
bouring in England at a work on the palaeontological remains 
of the Sub-Himalayah, nothing for years has been hesird of 
their fossil treasures. The junta, which, some twelve or four- 
teen years ago, was busily engaged m exhuming and desenbu^ 
them, appears to have been suddenly broken up and dispersed 
and none seem to have succeeded to their labours. These, it will 
be remembered, both m the instances specified and m others not 
here so noted, were confined to observation, rather thsm to 
theorizing — to the collection of facts, rather tiianto the fhaning or 

R 
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aiding to frame, anypartioular system in v<me among geologists. 
Natiually enoimh, tnere was a leaning to Lvell’a views, for his 
** Prmc^es of Geology” took great hmd of the publio mmd but 
our Indlian oontnbutors were cautious m their conjectures and 
none of them hazarded themselves far upon the shifting quick- 
sands of theoretical geology They eschewed cosmogony For 
the last few years, their silence h^ been so profound, that we 
began to number them amongst the extmct species of a by-gone 
Indian era, which (as it passed away, when that talented mdivi- 
dual was laid in his grave) might very justly be called Pnnsep’s 
era of intellectual activity, for he had the gift of drawing 
forth the sympathetic co-operation of every dass and branch 
of bterary and scientific men to be found m India. The 
sleep of our geolc^sts turns out, however, not so lethargic 
as we had imagmed , and to our surprise, one of its military 
votaries now comes forward with a bold, confident step, and a 
lofty aun, to prove to the world by the “ Chronology of Crea- 
tion” that our suspicions were unjust. Captom Hutton dates the 
foundation of his work as far b^k as 1837, and must therefore 
be considered as putting forth no hasty views. In the present 
day, few authors dwell thus long and patiently upon their works , 
and, though of all subjects, theoretic^ geology merits least to be 
treated m the off-hand style of the day, we doubt whether, ex- 
cept our author, we can select another instance, withm a mo- 
derate period of time, in which a writer, with new theoretical 
views to propound, has been less m a hurry to divulge them. 
The fact is creditable to him , and, whatever may be our opim- 
ons as to the result of his well-weighed lucubrations, we res- 
pect the man, who in the present day can take time to think 
before he writes, and, when he does so, write free from the 
presumption and sceptical bias of shallow scientists. 

In other respects, the author is bold enough, aud no bad hand 
at knocking on the bead prior theorists. Armed m Whewell’s 
panoply, he first breaks a spear with the nebular hypothesis, 
and combats the theory of gMual refrigeration. Lord Boese’s 
magnificent telescope, which has resolved mto clusters of 
stars such multitudes of Nebuhe, that had before, by instru- 
ments of mfenor power, been irresolvible, has of course mo- 
dified the views of astronomers. For a long tune, influenced 
by Halley’s idea that these nebulous objects were a gaseous or 
an elementary form of luminous sider^ matter, and by the 
elder Herschers speculations, the opimons of astronomers were 
very generally m unison with the tneory of the latter eminent 
man, but the late discoveries, made through the agency of 
Lord Kosse’s fine instrument, have shaken astronomers mm a 
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close adherence to the nebular hypothesis, as onginallT pro- 
pounded and Sir J Hersohel comes to a oonchuion, analogous 
to that adopted by the author — ^namely, that it may very reason- 
ably be doubted, whether the distmcnon between such Nebule, 
as are easily resolved, barely resolvible with excellent telescopes, 
and altogether irresolvible with the best, be any thing else than 
one of d^ee, arising merely from the excessive mstance of 
the stars, of which the latter, as compared with the former, 
consist Although Sir J Hersohel’s views are thus fiir modifi- 
ed with respect to the basis of his father's beautiful and strik- 
ing speculations, he does not therefore entirely reject the con- 
clusions to which these pomted, but states the case thus 
Neither is there any variety of aspect, which Nebulas offer, 

* which stands at all m contraction to this view (his Other's). 

* Even though we should feel ourselves compelled to reject the 

* idea of a gaseous, or vaporous, nebulous matter, it loses little or 

* none of its force. Subsidence and the central aggregation con- 
' sequent on subsidence, may go on ^uite as well among a multi- 
' tuue of discrete bodies under the influence of mutual attrao- 

* tion, and feeble or partially opposing proiectile motions, 

* as among the particles of a gaseous fluid” Having thus 
drawn a distinction between the nebular hypothesis and 
the theory of sidereal aggregation, he still notes the former 

* as a physical conception of processes, which may yet, 

* for aught we know, have formed part of that mysten- 
' ous chain of causes and effects, antecedent to the existence of 

* separate, self-luminous, solid bodies.” Now this is the language 
of a master in those powers of analysis, which seem to endirace 
almost every subject in nature It is the language of one, who 
knows well, that a very different law of attraction prevails, when 
the particles of matter are placed within inappreciable distances 
from each other, as in chemical and capillary attraction and the 
attraction of cohesion, that the cause of this departure fiom,^ 
modification of, the law of gravity is as yet undiscovered and 
undefined , and that, as change in the law of gravitation takes 
place at one end of the scale, it is not impossible, in the words 
of Mrs. Somerville, ^that gravitation may not remam the 
same throughout every part of space,” and that the day may 
come, when gravitation, ceasing to be regarded as an ultin 
mate pnnciple, may be embraced by a still mgher, more com- 
prehensive taw, of which that of gravitation shall only form a 
particular pha^ As yet we know httle or nothii^ of space, 
of the influences which pervade it, or of the ether, wmok, with- 
out diecking the planetary motions, is the transmitting medmm 
of electricity, light, heat, and gravitation between the planet- 
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Azy bodiea. The few therefisre, who are rnasten of the au^tj 
jnstrameBt, analjsu^ see that t^ empire of laws, affectme the 
matenal imiTene, so fiur ftom being known, la but Terj partudlr* 
and, if we maj use the tenn, scanned bj the most able 

and subtile wieldera of uudyos — that power, which is to the 
donunicm of the physical laws of creation, what Bosse’s telescope 
18 to that of space. Such persons therefore are ^ow to hazara 
even conjectures, otherwise than as lines of l^ture enquiry, of 
possible future discovery m the great ocean of imtravei^ 
Knowledge — to them matter in its primordial state is not quite 
so easily disposed of, as with our author, whose words on this 
subject we proceed to quote. 

** It will be seen, from what we have already advanced, that 

* a ^here existed, consisting of water, holding soluble matter 

* in solution and msolulde matter m suepension , and that this 
‘ sphere revolved upon its axis, by wmch movement its m- 

* soluble matter was precipitated to its centre , that there was 

* as yet no vital atmosphere, and no watery vapours, and neither 
^ light nor heat from the sun. 

The first objecticm, which occurs to this doctrme, anses out 

* of the difficulty of conceivmg the existence of fluidity m the 

* absence of heat — ^the sun, according to theory, not having yet 

* been brought mto its present relation with the earth as a 

* lummary It must be obvious, however, on mature reflection, 

* that a body, containing m its bosom, both m solution and 

* suspension, the material elements of all the mmeral substances 

* wilh which we are acquamted, could not possibly have been 

* devoid of heat The chemical combinations going on within it, 

* must, on the contrary, have evolved heat in very considerable 
' quantities, and the t^perature of the revolving fluid body 

* would necessarily have been kept high. This heat was the na- 

* tural effect of chemical action, and was altogether independent 

* of the sun, because that luminary was not yet itself sumcient- 

* ly perfect to enable it to diffuse active heat. The chemical 

* heat, evolved m the chaotic ocean, was the latent heat^ which 

* all bodies appear to contam, and which remains inactive and 


* imperceptible, until called forth mto its active state by 
' chemical combination with other substances. 


** Thus, for instance, a mass of carbonate of lime offers no 
« indication of contamed heat, until a drop of amd is apphed, 

* when great eflfervescence immediately ensues, and oonsiderar 

* ble heat is evolved. This appears to take phu^e mdependent 
' of the sun, and is a proof, uat the pruneval ocean might 
< have been in a fluid couditum without the aid of that body — 

* it being a cbenucal oompound, m which heat was evolved by 
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* YigorouB chemicid actioxi going on wiihin it The hest» thne 

* pimaoedy would nevertheless have be^ quite insufficient to 

* cause evaporation^ and would have been confined to the wa- 

* teiB m which it was evolved, imparting to them, perhaps, some* 

* thing of a thermal temperature, and oausmg an incraased or 

* more raj^ premmtation of mmend substances. If, therefore, 

* it be allowed, tnat chemical heat can have existence inde- 

* pendent of the sun, we shall find no difficulty m admitting 

* the flmdi^ of the primeval aqueous spheroid for that being 

* a chemical compound, m which vigorous chemical action was 
‘ going on from we firrt moment of its existence, must neoes- 

* sanly have been kept at a high temperature by the heat 
‘ evolved- 

" But we may m turn demand, from whence do the Nebulists 

* derive their heat, the sun not bemg yet m existence?” — 
Chranoloffyypp 24 , 

Now this may have appeared as simple a mode of getting up 
the steam for our httle tea-kettle, the earth, as any other the au- 
thor could adopt , but, omitting notice of sund^ assumptions, 
which will strike the scientific reader, it unfortunately not 
bnng us much nearer a satisfacto^ explanation, than do the 
Bunmies of his opponents. The Nebulists might turn round 
on our aulhor, and say. Why not extend to us the advantage of 
your unexplained agent, lat^t heat, for the benefit of matter m 
nebulous tenuity, as earal^, as assume it for yourself m behalf of 
matter more abrogated, m a state of solution or of suspension m 
your supposedmenstmum ? The question would be perfectly 
pertment, as also it would be &ir on the part of the Nebulists 
to contest the author’s assumptions where, speaking of the ne- 
bular hypothesis, he says, Is it not evident that tne mtensity 

* of heat, necessary to produce this extreme state, must, at some 
^ former period, have pervaded all space ? How then did re- 

* frigeration commence ?” Space and its ether are not so easi- 
ly fiUed and disposed of and who knows the laws and genera- 
tion of heat, the laws of matter at the other end the 
scale” as b^ore noted, and the laws of mteiaction between 
electricity, light, heat, ether, and matter m infimtesimal 
parhcles, at inappreoiaUe distances ? With a great furnace 
pouring forth owy over our heads its almost incalcula- 
ole supplies of heat, and producing almost every mofion, observ- 
able on the Burfiioe of our globe, we are so fisr from having ap- 
proached to a comprehension of the modes of action, and means 
of supply of this great, imfailing magazme of light and heat, 
that Henchel, spcftking of the sun, says — 

** The great mystery, however, » to (xmceive how so enm^ 
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* mous A oonflamtion, if taoh it be^ can be kept up. Eyeiy 
« discovery in ^emioad science seems to remove fiurtker tbe 

* prospect of probable explanatioiL If conjecture mi^t be 

* hazarded^ we should look, rather to the known possibuity of 

* an indefimte generation of heat by fhction, or to its excito- 

* ment by the electric disohmrge, than to any actual combustion of 

* ponderable fuel, whether smid or gaseous, for the«^ongin of the 

* solar radiation ” — and, in a very suggestive note, he adds, 
^ Electricity traversing excessively rarefied air or vapours, gives 

* out light, and doubtlejss also heat — may not a continual 

* current of electric matter be constantly circulating in the 

* sun’s immediate neighbourhood, or traversing the planetary 

* spaces, and exciting, in the upper regions of its atmosphere, 

* those phenomena, of which, on nowever diminutive a scale, we 

* have yet an unequivocal mamfestation in our Aurora Borealis?” 
Mutatis mutandis, much of this is applicable to the question of 
the generation and maintenance of the internal fires of our 
sphere and we quote this emment man, not because we are 
ourselves, or consider him, what the author would designate, a 
Nebulist, but because we wish our readers, who mav not have 
given the subject much attention, not to suppose, tmt the use 
of the words, chemical operation or latent heat, brings them 
much nearer the mark than any other set of phrases, thus ap- 
phed, would. 

The fact is, that according to his range of scientific vision, 
man is very apt to call in creative agency As he ascends 
with slow and toiling step the mountain side, his horizon 
expands, first the vcdley of his house, which circumscribed 
aliLe his views and thoughts, is seen to join the plain, 
then the latter opens out , presently, it is seen to be dotted with 
woods, villages, towns , a Lttle higher still — and, when he looks 
down upon the expanse of plam, he has lost sight altogether of 
the home, from whence he storted but the sun now gleams 
upon distant nvers, whose sources he knows to spring from 
the mountain range on which he stands, and he sees them sweep 
majestically through the champagne country which they ferti- 
lize higher still, and the summit is reached, and from thence 
the mighty ocean may be seen, forming a distant honzon, which 
appears to melt into and blend with the very heavens. Beader, 
if you are of the privileged few who attam that hei^t, and 
you hear the whu^r of mtellectual pnde, all these tbngs 
will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me,” — 
beware, and look above you. The home of modest thought and 
petj^ may indeed at the moment seem beneath you and out 
of s^t , out the heavens are as frr above yon as ever, and, 
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thoa^ they appear to blend with your horucon and to join the 
earth, yet rest assured that, that old problem, ** S[now68t them 
the ordmances of Heaven? Canst thou set thedomuuon there- 
of m the earth remains to be solved Most, who reach 
dizzy height, confess this truth — that, as they rise, though 
they see nirther, the horizon expands, and to grasp and oom- 
prenend nature, seems more and more impossible to mere human 
intellect. They can trace, or fancy they can trace, the impress and 
contmuous action of the laws of God for the universe of matter 
to more primordial conditions, than persons of smaller attain- 
ments may be able to do , and therefore they will naturally be 
inchned to call in creative agency, at a pomt further removed, 
than those of minor acquisitions and more contracted scientifio 
vision but both are probably almost infinitely distant from the 
truth — the mark they aun at. Given the earth in the state 
in which our author assumes it, and some of his remarks, with 
reference to the Wemenan and Huttonian theones, ment 
attention but we merely mdicate a fact of mtellectual idio- 
syncracy, when we observe, that those of higher flight and 
stronger wing in the regions of science, would naturally, 
when putting their hands to cosmogony, have recourse to crea- 
tive agency at more pnmeval stages, than those at which our 
author makes his stand We have no intention by our remarks 
of deciding, at his expense, m favour of Analysts, or Nebuhsts. 
An accomplished mathematician wields mdeed a powerful in- 
strument, which, like Babbage's calculatmg machine, sometimes 
produces unlooked-for results , but when u e read of their formulas 
oemg held ** emblematic of ommscience,” as condensing mto a 
few symbols the immutable laws of the unnerse, we cry, ‘ hold, 
enough. ” On the contrary, we regard these formulae as me- 
chanical aids to man's limited powers of continuous and com- 
prehensive thought, as the pegs on which he hangs trams 
of reosomng, and as emblematic of the impotencv of human 
intellect to grasp, unaided, the meanest fragments of the wisdom 
of omniscience We would simply warn our readers, to whom 
we very heartily recommend Capt. Hutton's work, to take a 
wide glance at the field of science, always, however, bearmg 
in mind that m science, as m religion, a cardinal principle 
18 humihty 

We shall not dwell upon our author^s Biblical cnticism, or 
his Btnotures on Dr Buckland, Kirby, and others they 
appear to us frequently sound and juoimous. Here, as elie- 
wnere, the author demolishes more easily than he oemstrooto, 
not an unoommon oharactenstic of theoretical gedogistB, and 
inseparable from the very nature of their 8u1^eot~<^«tenis, 
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»8 the author oorreedy obeerves, approaching perfeotion by 
<kgreei^ and seldom by leapa In company with the Bev J Pye 
Smrth, howeyor^ our author does take a loap« which it is here 
advuable to notice. 

** In endeayounng to prove the high antiquity of our 
^ earth on evidence denved ham astronamv, the Bev Pye 

* Smith observes^ that the bght, by which Sinus is seen 

* by usy moving at its known vdocity of 192,000 miles m 

* a seoond, is at least six years and four months in its pass w 
' to our system. By aj^lying the equation, which Sir W 

* Hersehel had established, he brought out, that the brilliant 

* Nebulas, which only that telescope (refemng to a fsur-feet 

* reflector telescope) can reach, are distant from our system 

* by a number of mues, to express which in common anthme- 

* tical numeration requires twenty figures, of which the first 

* are 11,765, 475, the 1 1 denoting tnmons, and the other number 
^ billions , the remaining part of the sum beingmuch more than 

* 948 thousand milhons. This almost unmanageable number 

* 18 expressed by Sir W Hersehel, as above 11| milhons of 

* nulhons of milhons of miles! It follows that the light, by whudi 

* those bright objects become visible to ns, cannot have been less 

* thau one milhon and nme hundred thousand years in its 

* progress. Now it is fully m accordance with the statements 

* of holy wnt, to believe that the heavenly bodies may have 
' existed through ages, previous to the first day of Genesis, 

* although they did not give light to our planet bmre that day 

* The text, it must be observed, insists upon nothing more 

* than that light had not yet visited the earth but it does 

* not declare that the b^es, from which that hgbt was 

* eventually to proceed, were not already m existence, xbe ap- 

* plication, therefore, of evidence denved from astronomy 

* proves indubitably the great antiquity of those material ele- 

* ments from which this system was at length elaborated , uid it 

* will be perfectly consonant to reason, and in accordance with 

* Senpture, to beheve, t^t the creation of the material elements 

* of the earth was contempemmeous with the creation of the ele- 
' ments of the heavenly bodies, and that all were left under the 

* gmdance of certam natural laws to progress towards that state, 

* which would eventually fit them fb form our present solar sys- 

* tern, and for which they were evidently not prepared before the 

* first day Our planet, therefore, apd the heavenly bodies, exist- 

* ed together through the undefined beg inning , (although not 
‘ precisely m their present relation to each other,) until sudi 

* tiine, as each Hsfi become prepared to assume its proper ftmo- 
^ tions m the system, when, having been perfected, their light 
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* wotild first have reached or been mteroqiied ihe WM* 

* oiis6[diero!id. That peziodj as the Bible and reason ns to oe-^ 

* heye, WBsthe particnlar point of tune spokm of as the first dajr, 

* when hght was^ as regarded our earth, to all intents and par* 

* poses created. But while the hght of Sinus is said to be aix 

* years and four months in readung the euth, and while the li£^ 

* of the bnlhant Nebuhs is one miDion and nine hundred thou* 

* sand years m reaching it, that of the Sun amves m only eight 
^ mmutes. If, therefore, no light reached the earth before the 

* first day, when the efieots of the Sun became apparent, it must 

* necessarily follow, that all light had arrived at the same state of 

* perfection on the first day, and consequently, that the light of 

* the heavenly bodies being sunultan^usly apparent on that 

* day, must prove that of the elementary matonals * of the 
^ heaven and the earth’ were created at the same tune, 

* as the Bible and astronomy teach us to believe , — and that 
' the duration of the period styled * the beguuung’ must 

* have been at least long enough to admit of the light of die 
' Nebuhe reaching the earth on the first day — which will nve to 
^ the strata, from the centre of the planet up to the highest of 

* the primary rocks mdusive, an age of no less than one million 

* and mne hundred thousand years before the first day began , 

* and as throughout that penod, no organized beinj^ could have 

* inhabited it, there was evidendy a time, as the ^npture and 

* Gkology di^ose, when neither ve^table nor animal life had 
' existence i^n the globe .” — ChronMoyy Pp. 64-67 

Granting a moment, that the calculation, m the fore^mg 
passage, of the tune required m order that the light of the 
bnlhant Nebulas, observed by Herschel, should reach the 
earth be a correct approximation, what would be the author’s 
calculation for the fionter Nebulas, which, nevertheless, m Lord 
Bosse’s telescope, form such sublime and bnlhant clusters of 
stars ? It would be no difficult matter to double, or even treble, 
the penod assigned. When the time comes, as may be reason- 
ably anticipate that Lord Bosse’s instrument is ^ surpassed, 
and more distant Nebulas ore discovered and resolved, what 
then will become of the forgoing calculation, and the argu- 
ment the author subsequently bases upon it ? We are not pre- 
pared, however, to admit that it is even a correct approxima- 
tion to the actual time taken ^e ^ht of the brighter 
Nebulas m reaching the earth. Sir J Herschel, m the last 
edition of that mvaluable treatise, his of Astromomy, 

Art 803, jgives a much more moderate estimate of the penra 
required, m order that the light of a star m the galaxy, bivuig 

8 
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the intnnaio bnghtnees of a star of the sixth magnitude, 
reach the earth. Two thousand yean is the time which he 
allowfl , and his calculation appears, though rough and pretend- 
ing to no mathematical moety, to be a wir one, founded on as 
sound a basis as circumstances permit. Either way, however, 
if we adhere to the formula and its apphcation, whitmthe ^vd. 
J Pye Smith uses, and bring it to be^ on the nebulq^ disoovenes 
of Lord Boese^s tdeeoope— or adopt the sounder and more mo- 
derate estimate of Sir J Herschel, what, m either case, becomes 
of the companson, instituted by our author, between the his- 
toical and the geological chronology ? We must let the writer 
speak for bnna eYf. 

We have likewise adduced proof from the facta of astro- 

* nomy, founded on the transmission of light from the heavenly 

* bodies, to show that the duration of the beginning, m wbicn 

* the materials were deposited, out of which the volcamc 
' and primary rocks were subsequently elaborated, was no 

* less than 1,900,000 years, ana from these data, we may 
' now peiiii^ be enabled to determine, wbat has been the 

* lapse of time between the termination o£ that period and the 

* current year 

" It appears, according to Dr Buckland, that there are 
' eight distinct varieties of the crystalline unstratided rooks, 

* and twenty-eight well defined divisions of the stratified 

* formations. Taking the average maximum thickness of each 

* of these divisions, at 1,000 feet, we should have a total 
' amount of more than five miles, but as the transition and 

* primary strata very much exceed this average, the aggregate 

* of all the European stratified senes may be considei^ to be 

* at least ten miles.* Now, according to the views set forth 

* m the eaiber pages of this essay, it will be seen, that all the 
' primary and volcamc products belong to the penod which 

* elapsed previous to ‘ the first day’ of the Sonptures, while 

* the sedimentaiy or fossiliferous strata belong to the subse- 

* qnent penods , therefore, m estimating the time whidi has 
' ^psed smce the first day, we have only to consider the 

* thickness of these latter deposits. Consequently, the pn- 

* mary, or azoic, divisions of Dr Buckland’s statement, whidi 

* he appears to estimate at about one-balf of the whole thick- 
' ness, will have to be deducted , and we shall then have about 

* Jhe miles for the thickness of the rest. If, then, half the 
< mean diameter of the globe, or 3,956 miles, nunus five miles 


* Bridg^dterTNiOiWpp 87 
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of fbssiliferoiis strata, were deposited m 1,900,000 yean, how 
long a time would it require to depofidt fire miles? The 
answer is 2,404 years, 5 months and 15 days. 

** But, as t^ term is seen to embrace the whole the terti- 
ary or post-diluvian deposit^ it will be necessary to enquire 
mto the probable thickness of these strata, 

** On this subject it must be observed, that much unoertamty 
prevails, ^ for some of the formations which contam exclu- 
sively the remains of marme Rirnnals m certam situations, 
oontam, in other situations, nver, or lake shells, with wood 
and the bones of land animals. It is, therefore, probable, that 
while the waters in one lake or basm might be salme, those in 
another lake might be fresh, and tujo cantmip&raneoug forma^ 
tioiu may hence contam very different organic remains. As the 
London clay and plastic day and sand, ta^n together, equal or 
exceed m thickness the b^ of plastio day, calcmre grassier 
and gypsum m the Fans basm, the London clay may proper- 
ly be regarded, not as identical with the calcatre grostter and 
gypsum, out as their geological eqmvalent While the beds of 
limestone and gypsum were depositing m the Pans basm, the 
London day might be deposited m the London basm, and this 
may explam why many species of marme shells m the Lon- 
don day are similar to those found m the calcaire grosner 
Now the Kev J P Smith furnishes a table, which shows a 
thickness of 2,520 feet for the whole of the senes , but, as this 
mdudes the s^ta both of the Pans and London basins, which 
are hdd to be eqmvalent, it is evident, that this amount will 
have to be reduce — a fact, mdeed, which he bimsdf pomted 
out, smce he informs us that * all the tertiaiy beds must not be 
understood as being successionary , for many are mutually 
eqmvalents m different distncta, for example, the London day 
and the Pans gypseous rocks-’f The thickness of the strata, 
as given by this author, (who, be it remembered, leans wholly 
towards the mdefinite chronology of modem geologers) is 1,000 
feet for the London strata, and 360 feet for those of Pans. 
Betainmg, therefore, the larger amount, and expunging the 
lesser, the entire thicimess of 2,520 feet will he reduced by 360 
feet, leavmg 2,1 60 feet for the remamder It is even more than 
pro^ble, tmt many of the strata of central fVance, would, on 
a careful examination, be likewise expunged, and the reader is 
therefore requested to bear m mmd that this calculation can 
lay no d aim to exactitude , for with such rough and uncertain 
data, an approximation to the truth is aU that can be aimed 

* BakewelFli IntrodnotSon to Geology, p 809 
t Bot J P Smith on Geology and Scriptorei p 874. 
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* Mt, stall the oomoidenceB ehated ore so truly remarinble^ that 

* we may fiurly ventare to pronounce the Sonpture ohronoh^ 

* to be undoubtedly the true one. The question then now 
' stands thus — 

** If five miles of strata were deposited m 2^404 years, 

* 5 months, and 15 days, how long a time would it recuire to 

* de^^t 2,160 feet? The answer is 194 years and J2 ^ya. 

Now, deducting this period firom the age found for the whole 
‘ senes, we have — 

Tetn. Month!. Dnyi. 

a, 404 5 15 

Mmni 194 0 IS 

Or 8,210 5 3 

* for the time which elapsed between the first day and the Mosaic 

* deluge, or an agreement, withm fifty»two years, with the age 

* assigned by the chronology of history I A tnfling discrepancy, 

* which, taking mto consideration the extreme difficulty of ob- 

* taming an accurate measurement of the various strata, may, m 

* conmnction with what hw already been urged, be fiurly ap- 
' petued to, as affording porative evidence of the stnct truth of 

* the scriptural chronology, and of the total untenability of the 

* mdefimte and unorthodox chronolo^ of modem geology 

llms we have the historical bm geological chronologers, 

* supporting and substantiating each other m the following 

* satis&ctory manner, namely — 

Hutonetl Chr<mologw 

Tam. Bfi. Df. 

From the 6rit daj to the oonuneneemeot of the tertiary 
or post-diloTien era* .. 8,868 

From the deluge to the hirth of Chnat 8,216 

From the birth of Chrut to the emrest year 1,649 

7,327 

Oeobgtealekrimologjf 

From the firat day to the eommenoement of the tertiary or 
poet-dilnTiaii era. 1418 5 

From the deluge to the termination of the tertiary period. 194 0 
From the terti^ period to the birth of Chrut 8,081 11 

From the birth of Chrut to the current year 1449 

747S 6 

* or a discrepancy of only fifiy-one and a half years between 

* the two chmnologies, wmoh, moreover, is seen to artse 
' solely firom the dimculfy of obtauung an exact and accurate 

* measurement of the various strata* jIius the comcidence of 

* Ihhiieacoordliigtothe ofaronologr of the Septoagtnt 
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* the oonoluBiiOiiSy amyed at by sudi very different ineaiis» u «o 

* truly remarkable^ as to fix this ofaronology as liie true one, — 

* and we are consequently at liberty to declare that the chrono- 

* logy of creation, enmven in legible characters on the strata 

* of the earth, is absolutely and positively identical with the 

* chronology of Scripture history, thus clearly and eubstan- 

* tially proving, what every well-regulated mind will be pre- 
' pared to expi^, namely, that the word of the ever-hving Gud 

* IS established beyond a doubt upon the testunony m his 

* works .” — CkronoUm Pp 473-479 

Now the whole of this tram of argument and companson is 
based upon the application of an equation, establish^ by Sir 
W Herschel and apphed by the Kev J Pye Smith, and upon an 
avowedly incorrect senes of assumptions, or approximations to 
the supposed thickness of the strata, composing the Earth’s crust. 
We have before shown Sir J Herschel’s more moderate estimate 
of the time required for the light of Nebula to reach the globe , 
and it IB needless to note m detail the author’s loose estimate of 
the thickness of the earth’s strata. We are convmced, that the 
wnter was not aware how such equations are established, and 
still less aware, how they may be applied by different mmds 
otherwise, even if all his material data had b!^ exact and ab- 
solutely oertom, he would never, on such grounds, have wntten 
BO dogmatically We have a great respect for the powers of 
analysis, but it is well known, that m their apphcation to ques- 
tions of physical science, a tentative course h^ sometimes ne- 
cessarily to be pursued in the formation of equations. How 
vast the very field of the theory of equations ! How oomph- 
cated their apphcation to physical problems I How easy to err I 
Let mathematicians say and write what they please— but yery 
much of the •lanipia enters mto the modem aniysis, and its ap- 
phcation to complex problems m physical science. Who, really 
conversant with the matter, would base the positive evidence 
of the stnct truth of the Scriptural chronology upon the apph- 
cation, made by the Rev J Pye Smith, of a tentative equation, 
estabh^ed m Sir W Herschel’s day, to the light of the 
Nebuhe?* 

Whilst bringing together, because mtimately connected, the 
second and the thirtiem chapters of the Chronology of Creation, 
we have passed over the great body of the work but this was 
necessary, m order to lay nefore Ihe reader its rash hypothetical 
Ime of aigument — a very towenng structure to be based on a 

* Hie only saft guide to the dletanoee of the heavenly bodlee beyond oar lyiteiQ 
is PanHax Wlii^ limit, at one end of the Male, fte, where Uie dj a me fa r of 
the earths orUt mibtenda an angle of half a second, or a second^-CutaiB Hatto n 
appears to forged that, at the other end, he haa to deal with infinity 
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fonnnk. We now revert to the eoriier ohapten of the work^ 
find, namns over our aul^ior’e views with reep^ to the creatioxi 
of li^ty the sun’s non-vimbility on the firirt day of the Mo- 
saic account of Creation, and the proofs of its existence on 
that day , also, the formation of the firmament on the second 
day, as the result of the sun’s action and of natural laws-HEdl, 
auDjeots on which much might be written, with reference to 
Captam Hutton’s views — ^we hasten to make the reader slightly 
acquainted with what the author considers hia new theory— 
the elevation of land, simultaneous with corresponding de- 
pressions at the Antipodes. We mve his own words — Al- 

* though It IS gener^y admitted^ that where elevation has 

* taken place, there too must an attendant depression, or sub- 

* sidence, ensue, yet no writer seems to have considered it 

* probable, that such subsidence was the result of correspond- 

* mg up-beavements, or elevation of strata, on the opposite or 

* antipodal sur&ce of the earth, and yet this would appear, 

* from the tendency of the foregoing remarks, to be like- 

* wise necessai^ to the production of dry land , for, as we have 

* seen that neither up<^eavement6 from the centra (Fig 1), 
^ nor superficial depressions (Fie 2), when taken singly, could 

* poBSibty have produced the aesired object, it becomes necessary 

* to mquire, whether their conjomt effects might not have done 
^ sa Let us then look mto the probability of this apparently 

* new theory 

‘‘ If we suppose, that, simultaneous with the elevation of a 
' mountain range on our surface, a depression at the antipodes 

* were to occnr, it seems to be then apparent, that the depth of 

* water being diminished m a de^ee corresponding to the magm- 

* tude of the disruption, woula cause some dry land to appear 
' above the surface of the water, — namely, the summits of the up- 

* lifted strata .” — -p 127 Afrer referring to a diagram m lUusti^ 
tion of this supposition, the writer proce^ to remark — ^^^It may 

* possibly be objected that if up-heavements took place, as here 
' suppose, the mountains would still be liable to re-ank as soon 
^ as uie exertion of volcanic force had ceased The results of 

* the movement are, however, m this instance, very different 

* from those which would follow the mere outburst of matter 

* from the centre* No contmuance of heat is required to give 
' stabihty to the mass up-heaved, nor is any mternal hiatus liable 
' to be formed, the mass is still sohd from its sunmut to its 

* base, and no sooner does the exciting cause of the up-heavement 
' cease, than the heat decreases , tne fiised mass hardens or 
^ solid^es, the rooks, which bad been subjected to the influenoe 

* of heat, become fnore consolidated , aim the hollow created 
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< — ^whidx 18 at the antipodal base in tlie depth of the ocean — 40 

* instantly filled with a dense volume of water ^ which nothing 

* but a counter vdcamo movement can displace. Thus the 

* mountams, being so firmly based, cannot re-sink without the 

* express exertion of that power which gave them birth. 

It may be necessary, however, to guard against the pos- 
‘ Bibibty of any objection being raised to this view, on the 

* plea that the elevation of one position of the surfiice, and 

* depression of another, would, if equal m them respective 

* amounts, merely neutralize each other, and so preserve the onffl- 
^ nal depth of water unchanged.’* — 128-129 After again 
referring to the diagram, the author proceeds — To those, who 
^ have paid due attention to the subject, the truth of this Ime 

* of reasoning must, we should imagme, be fully apparent, 

* for it IB a well-cucertamed fact m geology, that the volcamc 

* and plutomc rocks traverse the whole m the strata from 
^ unknown internal depths, to some height even above the 

* superficial strata these igneous products proceed from the 

* central regions of the earth, and could their dykes and 

* oolunms be laid open by a section, they would appear rising 

* up m lengthened masses like gigantic trees, throwmg out their 

* branches in every direction towards the surfrce It is easy 
^ to perceive therefore, that the antipodal depression, conse- 
' quent on the escape of this matter from the centre, will 

* contam more water than the matter ejected at the surfiice 

* has displaced, for not only is the igneous mass protruded at 
' the Bu^^ce, but it extends from that sur&ce downwards, to 

* an unknown distance , while, therefore, the centre has poured 

* forth this enormous mass, the elevated pcrtwn e/tUy has di^laced 

* the water, and, consequently, the depression will contam, not 

* only that which has been so displaced, but likewise a quantity 
^ equal m volume to the column which proceeds from tiie centre 

* to the surfiiiCe. Grrantmg, therefore, the accuracy of the views 
' here contended for, we nave still to show by what natural 

* laws the land was n^e to emerge from out of the waters.” — 

130-131 

Here we think the author has been misled by bis own dia- 
gram. Does he mean that an enormous mass of plutomo and 
volcamc matter can be protruded mto the superfioiaf crust of the 
earth without causing displacement and elevation? We sup- 
pose that he does not On the contranr, here and elsewhere, 
the tram of argument always is tlut the intrusion of igneous 
matter from the action of subterrene fires causes up^eavement 
and diattermg of strata. The column, which procew from the 
centre to the soifrtce, must, before reachmg the surfiice, displace 
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Bomethu^ upon the anthoi^s hrpotheaiB of pnor eedimentury 
depoation, Aat ecmiething dia^ai^ mnat be np4ieaYed , more 
or leea (whatever the quantity of iigeeted igneous lodu) tibe 
sur&oe sedimentary steita must be afifected , and any change 
of leveb from a mountam range to a ledge of sea-covered reef« 
taking place m these fbrmationB^ alters the bed of the on- 
gmal ooean, and displaces water The depression^ according to 
the wnter’s theory, cannot at least contam exactly as much as is 
displaced at the surface by the combmed operation of ugeoted 
igneons rock^md up-heav^ strata. 

The only part of the Ibeory, which appears to ns new, is the 
assumption, without proof, that depressions must he cmtipodaL 
Here agam we have &aled to du^ver any reason for the 
assigned phsBnomenon, except the author’s diagram, which seems 
to us to have mduc^ error m more ways than one. It has 
long been known and stated, that it was possible to divide the 
globe mto two hemispheres, the one oontauung nearly all the 
land, and the other nearly the entire ocean , and vanoos views 
have been propounded respectiug the elevation of the main 
mountam ranges of the eaith, their general directions in the 
Old and m the New World, and the phtenomena, which were 
likely to accompany the rapid or the slow up4ieavement of 
such masses. But, with reference to the pressure of the atmos- 


phere on the globe of the earth, and the tidal oscillations to which 
its surhice is exposed, as also the perturbations due to the vary- 
ing achoiis of the masses of the sun and moon, men had not 
traced any mevitable connection between the nse of Plutomc or 
volcamo masses in one hemisphere, and corresponding depressions 
at the antipodal point of the dnuneter of the earth — mat diameter 
being about 8,000 miles. This is a conclusion, which may, upon 
tiienuie of such a diagram as that given by the author, wear a 
greater air of reason, wslu when a more correct notion of the 
magnitude of the masses on the earth’s surfree, with respect to its 
own size and diameter, is steadily kept m sight. We will 
amn borrow the dear language and lucid illustration of Sir J 
Hersohd — ^ The highest mountain hardly exceeds five miles m 

* perpendicular elevation this is only one 1,600th part of the 

* earth’s diameter, consequently, on a globe of sixteen mches 

* m diameter, such a mountam would be represented by a pro- 

* tnberance of no more than one-hundredtn part of an mch, 

* which is about the thickness of ordinary drawing-paper 


* Now, as thm 18 no entire contment, or even any yery exten- 

* Bive tract of land, blown, whose general devation above the 
' sea IS any thing hke half tins quantity, it follows, that if we 

* would construct a correct m(rad of our earth, with its seas. 
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* oontme&ts, acd mountainB, on a globe sixteen inched in diame* 

* ter^ the whole of the land, with the exception of a few pronu- 
^ nent pointe and ndgee, must be oompnm on it within the 
^ thicknese of thin wnting-paper , and the highest bills would 
^ be represented by the am^est yisible grams of sand. 

The deepest mine existuig, does not penetrate half-a-mile 
^ below the Burfiboe « a scratch or pm-hole duly Tepreaentinl^ it, 
^ on the surface of such a globe as our model, would be unper- 
^ ce^ble without a magnifier 

j?he greatest depth of sea, probably, does not very mnch 
^ exceed me greatest elevation of the contmenta , and would of 
^ course, be represented by an excavation, in about the saine 
' proportion, mto the substance of the globe, so that the ocean 

* comes to be conceived as a mere film of liquid, such as, on 
^ our model, would be left by a brush dipp^ m colour, and 

* drawn over those parts intended to represent the sea only, 
^ m so conceiving it, we must bear m mmd that the resemblance 

* extends no &raer than to proportion m pomt of quantity 

* The mechanical laws, which would regulate the distribution 

* and movements of such a film and its a&esion to the surfiice, 
are alt^^ther difi^rent &om those, which govern the plusno- 

‘ mena of the sea.” 

We are far from considering the solidity of our planet to be so 
satisfiictonly and indubitably decided, as the wntw of the Ckro- 
of Creation does. Ours is a sur&ce knowledge of the gldbe, 
as the above admirable illustration will have shown to our read- 
ers, and we can experiment upon the laws of compression of 
solid bodies only withm very confined Imuts—and tb^ on the 
surface of the earth. What do we know of the laws of compres- 
sion through the 4,000 miles to the earth’s centre ? If we cal- 
culate according to the known laws of compression, we obtam 
somewhat astounding results, even for fhe densities of air and 
water, let alone rook, after traversing a mere fraction of the 
4,000 miles. Whether such extreme condensation of material 
substances is at any pomt met and held m equilibrium by the 
moreased elasticity, consequent (m the very high temperature of 
the central igmtion, is matter of pure hypothe& , but the sobdi- 
ty, or the cavernous structure, of our planet is very far mdeed 
mym being a settled questvm. Philosophers have, tiierefore, na- 
turally b^n m no hurry to connect moimtam ohams with anti- 
podal depressions by a movement throughout the whole diame- 
ter — ^ihat IS, by a movement of 8,000 m&Q of matter, of the con- 
ditions of which thej were necessarily ignorant. 

Humboldt oomprues the multsfiunoiiB pbenomcna ocmneoted 
with plutomo and volcanic action m one conception — ^the reac- 
tions the mtenor of our planet ogamat the cruat and euperfioiesr 

T 
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In dwelling upon the features of this constant antagonism^ and 
enteni^ upon a very interestmg general descnption of Pluto- 
nic ana ycucanic exhibitions of force, it is dear that he enter- 
tains httle or no doubt of the existence of very extensive ca- 
vernous conformation^ along (what may be termed) ^e lines of 
conflict between the crust and the mtenor Speaking of the 
gradual up-heavement of whole contments, so from basing 
3iem on sohd matter, his words are, vne der Ber^kdten aitf 
langm Spathen^ t e, ‘ like the mountam chains upon (or over) 
long chasms,’ and, a^r noting the rapidity of earthquake oscilla- 
tions and Bubterrene thunder, as transmitted through fhe sohd 
strata of the earth, and as mdependent of the chemical compo- 
sition of the rocks forming the strata of mountam regions, or of 
those which are the sub-strata of alluval plains, he attributes 
the modification, which the earthquake wave has been observed 
to undergo on reachingmountain ranges, to their mechanical 
structure. He says, " Where the latter (the earthquake wave) 
^ courses regularly along a coast, or at the foot and m the direc- 

* tion of a mountam cham, occasionally is observed, and that 

* for centuries, an interruption at a certain pomt The undu- 
^ lation proceeds onwards m the depths, but, at these pomts, it 

* IS never felt at the surface. The Peruvians say of these im- 

* moved supenor strata, that they form a bridge Since moun- 
^ tarn chains appear up-heaved over chasms, so, the sides of 
' these vaults may favour the undulation, when parallel to the 

* chain , but sometimes (mountam) chains cut across the 

* earthquake wave perpendicularly” He then proceeds to 
give instances but it is unnecessary to prolong the quotation, 
as our object was only to warn our readers against dogmatically 
asserted assumptions, and to show them that the man, who, more 
thft n any living, has made the phenomena of volcamc agency 
his study, and whose acmiaintance with the mountam ranges 
of the Old and New Wond is more extensive than that of any 
other scientific traveller, holds language not at all consentaneous 
with that of the author, whose work is under consideration. 

We cannot set aside the views of Humboldt lightly, nor can 
we ^ose of Herschel, where he says — " Astronomi^y speaking, 

* the fiu^t of this divisibihty of the globe mto an oceamc and a ter- 
^ restnal hemisphere is important, as demonstrative of a want 

* of absolute equality m the density of the sohd material of the 
‘ two hemispheres. Considermg the whole mass of land and 
^ water, as in a state of emahhriumy it is evident that the half 
‘ which protrudes, must of necessity be buoyant, not of course, 

* that we mean to assert it to be lighter than water, but, as oom- 
^ pared with the whole globe, tn cTlese degree hecmwr than that 
^ fluid. We leave to geologists to draw from these premises 
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^ their own condosionB ^and we think them obyious enough) 

* as to the internal constitution of the globe, and the immediate 

* nature of the forces, which sustam its contmente at their actual 

* elevation , but m any future investigations, which may have 

* for their object to explam the local oeviationB of the mtensity 
' of gravity, &om what the hypothesis of an exact elliptic figure 
^ would require, this, as a general &ct, ought not to be lost 
‘ Bight of We wish that Sir J Herschel had condescended 
to expand his suggestion, and, m his own clear lucid language, 
had explomed more at length the conclusions at which he points 
— ^but we thmk his meaning sufficiently indicated to admit, with- 
out presumption on our parts, of his observations beii^ consi- 
dered to accord generally with those of Humboldt. The two 
start mdeed from very different pomts, but they arrive by their 
several routes at one and the some inference — a cavernous con- 
formation under the crust of the earth. 

We leave Kirby and the writer of the Vestiges of Creation 
to the mercy of our author, as well as Penn and other Mosai- 
cal geologists, firom some of whom however Captain Hut- 
ton makes mteresting exceipts, and applies them with ime- 
nuity to the development and support of his own views, ^^ir 
artide has already extended to such a length, that we will not 
attempt to trace these views further, than to say that on the 
whole we think the author^s attempt to reconcile the Hexaeme- 
ron Mosaicum with the present state of geological science, the 
best that it has been our fortune to peruse. Our readers will 
have seen that we t hink it faulty, that we do not consider the 
writer successfiil m establishmg some of the hypotheses, on which 
his system is based , and that we think him hasty and confident m 
many assumptions, on which he pronounces very dogmatically 
But there is much worth reading in the book , fects are grouped 
under new aspects , and, if the author is not very satisfactory 
m constructing his own e^ce, he demolishes the airy structures 
of others mum more efficaciously 

Josephus remarks upon the tnple character of the writ- 
ings of Moses, the emgmatical and the typical being two, 
that San y 9$ ivOfias XtytaSai <nnftil>tp€, ravra pfjms where 

straight-forward speech was useful, those things he manifested 
cleany ” The distmction is just, and, as mightbe expected, no- 
where more apparent, than when the Decalogue, the word 
and hand-wntmg of Gb>d, is compared with the law, which, 
though the word of Gt)d, was essentially typical , whilst 
the promise " it shall bruise thy head, and thou 
bruise his heel ” was deeply emgmatical Yet, even m the 
Decalogue, the word of Qrod condescends to language 
suited to man’s understanding, and «*peaks of the great 
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and infinite one« in whom is all power, and by whose will all 
things exist, as a jealous God. Jealous of maar No,, no one m 
his senses so comprehends it, thouffh the meaning is as dear 
and palpable as language could mf£e it, and any one, attempt- 
ing to render it more intelligible, runs immine nt nsk of stulti- 
fying himself, if not his readers. What then were the six 
days, the Hexaemeron, of the Lord, and his Sabbath? To a 
creature like man, whose foot is upon a sphere, which reyolves 
round its axis once m twenty-tour hours, there are, under 
existing circumstances, night and day , but to the Creator, from 
whom ^ve emanated the ordinances of Heayen and its starry 
hosts, what are His d^ or night ? and tune — how does He mea- 
sure it ’ Yet if it be His purpose to conyey toman, with a prac- 
tical Tiew to man’s wel&re, a notion of the Creator’s actiye crea- 
tive agency, during periods of the eternity passed, and of compara- 
tiye rest from that creative agency, how could this be done 
m language suitable to man’s comprehension and having re- 
ference to man’s measure of time, and to his capacity, and that 
of other orgamc beings, his servants, for contmuous hard la- 
bour ? Thoroughly precise and clear m its ^eafic application, 
there is no reason why the law for the observance of toe Sab- 
bath may not have combmed, hke other portions of toe Levi- 
tical Law, the utmost precision of termmology with an enigma- 
tical and typical base and sense. The injunction to man is dear, 
its beneficial operation indubitaUe, both bodily and spiritually , 
and the termmology express as to man, but, as regards the 
Creator, it may be symbohcal To borrow a mathematical illus- 
tration, the Hexaemeron may be a tune formula, suited to man , 
but the development of which may transcend n^ only his mtel- 
lect, but that of &r higher orders of bemgs.^ We do not say 
toat this 18 so , but toat for any proof to the contrary, it may 
be so We hww that, ** He hath made eveiy thing beauti- 
^ ful m his tune, also He hath set the wendd m their heart, so 
* that no man can find out the work, that God maketh ihem 
^ toe beginning to the mid.” 

Now uuB 18 always toe aim of toe geologist but whetoer 
they speculate like Plato on toe overwhelmed AtUmtis — like 
Montaigne on Hmpression que ma nviere de Dordoigne fiuct 
de mon temps”—- or like modem geologists on every thing in 
the range of science — Faust’s words nng upon the ear omi- 
noudy — 

Dft steh* loh nnn, ich armer Thor ! 

Und W fo king, all wie anYor 

****♦• 

Und whe, dau wir niohti wiiMH kdnnen ! 

Pai wDl mir lohier daa Hers verbreonen. 
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Abt VL — A Year on Ihe Ptmja:ob Frontier , by Moqot Herbert 

Edwardeoy C B ^ voU London, Bentley 

The appearance of this work haa been looked for with no 
ordinary anxietT, both in India and m England. In the latter 
country^ it was known by the public at la^e only that the 
lant author could fight , here it was known that he could wield 
a pen as effectively as he could wield a sword. In England^ it 
was enough for all purposes^ that Major Edwardes been 
acc^ted as a hero, and endorsed as a hon , and there was no 
need of any hterary reputation to secure for his book an imme- 
diate and an extensive currency A man^ who has been feasted 
and flattered — who has been addressed by pubhc corporations 
and mvited to preside at pubhc dinners — who has had the bon’s 
share of a Blue-Book, and been the subject of leading aiticles 
m the leading joumalB of Great Britain — and all, when scarcely 
thirty years m age — cannot rush into prmt without Becnnng for 
himaelf an extensive circle of readers. If Ma^or Edwaraes’s 
hterary capacity had been on a pax with Tom Cnbb’s, the whole 
edition of ms oocdc would still nave been subscribed for by the 
“ Trade’^ before the day of pubhcation. It is on the fieuth of 
his performances m the field, not m the closet, that the Enghsh 
public have been eager to read his book. But m India we Imow 
something more about the man. We know that he had esta- 
bhshed for himself no mean reputation as a pubhc writer before 
he had done anything to obtam for himself, by his achievements 
m the field, a mche m the temple of history We knew him 
first as a writer, and now are prepared to welcome him agam 
m the character which first won our regards. Whatever else 
may be expected from Herbert Edward^, no one will expect 
from him a dull book He has long been known amongst us, 
as a Bparkhng vivacious writer , and the present work, the first 
of a sustam^ character which he has yet offered to the pubhc, 
will not behe the general estimate of his talents. 

Still it must be acknowledged that the book, as a whcde, is 
not altogether so good a book, as with our Imowledge of the 
author^s capacity, we felt entitled to expect from him. The fact 
18 that it haa been written under unfiivourable circumstances. 
There are marks of haste stamped unmistakeably on every 
chapter It seems to have been written under an urgent ne- 
cessity to keep the press suj^hed widi c<my, and amidst numer- 
ous social distractions, &tal to sustamed utmry eflbrt Indeed, 
when we consider what have been liie environmeats of the gal- 
lant author during his sojourn m England, it is a marvel how 
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he has cantnved to get through so much literary work and to 
get through it so well And, after all, the roughness of the 
workmanship is not ill suited to the l^d of work. It is in 
keeping with the subject A more pohshed and elaborate per- 
formance would not have harmonized so well with the rugged 
countiT and the rude people of Bunnti and the irregular ac- 
tion of the Mtilt4m campaign. There is an off-hand, rough- 
and-ready style about the book, which well reflects Edwardes’s 
career It does not smell of the lamp, any more than his actions 
smell of the order-book. There is no nde or method about it 
There is no feeble dread of " re^nsibility ^ He has not writ- 
ten with the fear of the cntio before his eyes, any more than he 
acted with the fear of the Commander-m-chief before them. 
The book is simply a narrative of personal adventure. It does 
not aspire to the digmty of history , nor does it pretend to be a 
mve topographic^ and statistic^ account of the Punjabi 
frontier The first volume is devoted to an account of the set- 
tlement of Buimti , the second to a record of the more stir- 
ring scenes of the Mdltdm out-break, and the subsequent cam- 
paign. There is more novelty in the former, if there be more 
excitement m the latter Edwardes has told the story of his 
Mdltdm adventures, and m a very striking manner too, m the 
Blue-Book , and seeing that he cannot improve upon the ac- 
counts, written on the spot, he has quoted largely from the pub- 
bshed papers. This increases the historical value of the book , 
and, perhaps, m the eyes of a large majonty of its readers, will 
not (uminish its attractions. Edwardes’s Blue-Book letters are 
anything but heavy reading , and, to the greater number of 
English readers, are wbat Hazhtt called “ as good as manu- 
script’* We, however, who are pretty well acquainted with the 
contents of all the indigo-covered folios, which illustrate the 
recent history of India, should have liked a bttle less of the 
Blue-Book and a little more novel matter 

We do not intend, m this place, to enter upon any discussion 
relative to the services of Major Edwardes. It appears to us 
that there is a disposition, in some quarters, to under-rate those 
services, and to impute to a gallant and successful soldier cer- 
tam defects of character foreign to the real nature of the man. 
They who know Edwardes best — ^we ourselves are not of the 
number — ore the most eager to declare their high sense of the 
genuine nobdity of the successflilyoung soldier His heroism, 
3iey say, is not on the surface. He has not the mere gmnea- 
Btamp upon him , but is gold to the very core. We do not pre- 
tend todecide theqnestion, nor do we desire to do so in this article;^ 
In candour, mdew, it must be acknowledged that we have ttme 
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only to pve, in the crudest possible manner^ some account 
Major Edwardes^s book. Our Heview will be m the hands of 
our readers, before the volumes on which it is based , and we 
need not, therefore, offer any apology for quoting largely firom 
the Tear on the Puiyaiib Frontier, and connecting our extracts 
with a very slender thread of original discourse. It is our wish 
that Major Edwardea should speak for himself We purpose 

to obtrude ourselves as httle as possible upon our readers 

merely passing the contents of the two volumes m review order 
before them. 

Difficulties and d^igers he had many to encounter , one of 
the first of the former was what lago calls a “ raging tooth.” 
A hero, who is proof against such a calamity, is a hero indeed. 
An enemy of this kmd it is as difficult to fly from as it is to beat, 
Edwardcs attacked him manfully enough, but he was too much 
for the pohtical assistant and hia ally Two or three years 
afrerwaros he can afford to laugh at the encounter , but it was 
no laughing matter at the time Hcbc memmtsse jiwat It is 
pleasant enough in the recital — 

“ lit Deo —Halt Dreadful tootbaohe Cortlandt and native doctor bad 
three pulls. Broke two pieces off Tooth where it was Ditto the nain. 
Petitions all day ” ^ 

I remember it as if it were yesterday A distracting tooth, at the open 
ing of a campaign, was not to be quietly endured , and I expressea a 
regret that there was no dentist in the wilds of Eastern Afghanistan 1 The 
General was a man of resources , he had seen a case of dentist s instm 
ments going cheap at an auction, the last time he was in the civilized world, 
and bought them in case of accidents The time had now arrived to turn 
this investment of capital to account The General himself (and here he 
drew ont an enormous pair of forceps ’) would draw my tooth with great 
pleasure ® 

“ Do you think you could ? 

" ni tiy ” 

__ “ well Let me get into this chair, and take hold of the arms 
Now 1 11 give you three pulls, and no more Go on I 

(An awful struggle, with a sensation of my head being twisted off lake a 
duck 8, ending with a sharp snap, and a sitrh from the General ) 

“Is It out r r r 0 ; 

'No Its only a bit. 

Proceed with pull two ” 

(Struggle repeated, same result Another “ bit,” but no tooth The 
General m despair, lays down the tongs) 

“ I wont tty any more, for fear I should break your jaw , but there is a 
native doctor in one of my regiments, who is very clever 
“ Have him in You have a right to one more pull 
(The situation of the native at this crisis was truly pitiable On the one 
side, his whole soul revolted from the impropriety of being cleverer than 
the General, hie master On the other an “ Asnstaot-Beiident wu so 
Bulqeot for triding The blessed Prophet alone knew whether he might 
not hang the doctor if he did not pull the tooth out without a pang I In 
yoking the Xmaums, he raised the forcepe, looked implonngly & my face 
seized the tooth at a respectful distance, and— Tillam of yilluni 1— ahook it 
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ftt am BJmgtbfMthoiig)) it bid been the noM of hu first Wife. The “ Assu- 
taat-Bendant" jumpe bu oheir with the foroeps betwMD bU teeth, aod 
— the naUTe doctor from the tent like a Am of lightning 1 

pp i5>4fi 

The next paaaa^ we have marked la of another kind. Ma- 
jor Edwardes holda a mphic pen^ and describes both scenery 
and oostnme with considerable effect. Here is a picture of a 
Vinn Paradise — ^ 

Let me now deconbe “ The Wells themselves, for neither before, or (nor) 
since, have I ever seen anything like them 

Between the eastern eultirated lands of Bunnu and the hille of the 
Khuttuki hee a wide, undulating waste, called the “ Thull, ' or desert It 
u not exactly a desert because it famishes vast herds with pastors eveiy 
winter ; but it is a wilderness to any but the savage, taught by long ex 
penence to direct his path over it by the peaks of me surrounding moun 
tains. Towards Bunnfi it is all sand, which nearer tiie hills gets hardened 
W a layer of cpravel and loose stones washed down by the annual floods 
Both the sand and the stony ground only require rain to make them yield 
abundant crops , hut rain seldom visits either, and the tract consequently 
u in general only dotted over with scrubby vegetation and the pnokly 
bushes of the camel thorn 

Even this is a paradise to the Vinn tribes, who, expelled from their 
own atony and pine-olad mountains by the snow, yearly set before them 
their floclu of broad tailed sheep and goats and stnnm of woolly camels 
and ourved-eared horses and migrate to the sheltered plains of Bunnu 
Here they stretch their black blankets or reed mats on the hare earth, over 
two sboks set up like the letter X, the four sides draggling on the ground, 
or fastened with a stone, if the wind gets high Under this miserable 
shelter huddle men, women, and children, afraid neither of the ram s cold, 
nor of the suns hot beams, and m happy ijporanoe of better things From 
the comer of the tent the shaggy muzzle of a hill sheep-dog peeps out, and 
watches over the tethered donkey and sick ^at left at home with the women, 
while the flocks are oat at graze. Tall and stately as a pine, the daughter 
of the mountams stands at the tent^oor in her indigo-ayed petticoat and 
hood, smiling on the gambols of her naked brats, or sIm sits down and mbs 
out oom for her lord, who is a-fleld The men stout, fierce, and fearless of 
man or beast, and clad m shaggy cloaks of brown oamd*s baur, drive out 
the herds to feed and, with long juzail in band and burning match, he 
^Udength along the ground, and listen for strange foot-falls on the boruon 
Should an enemy approach, the discharge of a single matchlock would be 
beard over the whole plain, and summon thousands of the tnbe to the point 
where danger threatened or plunder allured Such were the people whose 
Oipeey like encampments strewed the Thull at the time 1 qpeak of — VcH I 
pp 68— M. 

We may hang up beside this a general sketoh of riie Bun- 
ntlcbia — 

The Bnnnuohis, or, as they generallv style themselves Bunnuwals, 
are bad specimens of Afghans.* Could worse be said of any human 

* To a fenner note I have recorded my bumble admiraflen of Mr EljdiiDatene a 

** Aoeoant of Caabul ** I regret, however to be obliged to exeept hie very high eaU 
mate of the Afghan ebaraeter, in which I think I eboold be eapported by every poHti 
eel oftoer on the North weat frontier, and almoet every mOita^ olBeer who aen^ In 
Afrfaaniatai] Mothmg that 1 have met with u finer than their fAfttque, or worse than 
flMtr morafr 
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rAM ? hare all the yioea of Patbaoa ranklj Inxnmai iba TirtoM 

atanted Except in Sindh, 1 have nerer seen nieh a degraded pecmle 
Althongh formlog a distinet race in tbemeelTee, easilj recognisable at flret 
Bight from any other tnbe along tie Indue, they are not of pure deeocnt 
from any common etock, and able, like the neighbouring people, to fraoe 
their lineage back to the founder of the family , but are descended from 
many different Afghan tnbee, representing the ebb and flow of might, right, 
poueeeion and epoliation in a comer of the Kabfll empire, whoee remote* 
ness and fertilitT offered to outlaws and Tagabonds a eeoure asylum against 
both law and labour The introduction of Indian oultiratore from the 
Punjab, and the settlement of numerous low Hmdua in the valley, from 
flheer love of money and the hope of peacefully plundenng by trade tbeir 
Ignorant Muhammailan masters have oonfributed, by intermarriage, slave- 
dealing, and vice, to complete tbe monml character of the Bunnu people 
Every stature, from that of the weak Indian to that of the tall Ddrani , 
every complexion, from the ebony of Bengal to the rosy cheek of Kabul , 
every dress from the linen garments of the south to the heavy goat-ekin of 
the eternal snows is to be seen promiscuously among them, reduced only 
to a harmoniouB whole by tbe neutral tint of univers^ dirt 

Let the reader take this people and arm them to tbe teeth , then, throw 
ing them down into the ueautiful country [ have described, bid them 
scramble for its fat meads and fertilising waters its fruits and flowers — 
and he will have a good idea of the state of landed property, and laws of 
tenure as I found them m 1847 Such indeed was the total confusion of 
right that, by way of gaining for this community a new point of departure 
and starting fair on on era of law and order Colonel Lawrence as I shall 
presently show, was obliged to declare that five years possession should be 
oonsidei^ a good title — Vol I pp 71 — 78 

We have a better opinion of the Afghana than our author, 
in spite of the atrocities they have comnutteiL It would be un- 
just to estimate the national character, m accordance with what 
we saw of the people during our occupation of their country 
We saw them under the most unfavourable circumstances — 
ciroomstances but too surely calculated to call forth tbe flavour 
of all their worst qualities without extracting the aroma of the 
good. There was no possibility, under such drcumstances of 
irritation and exasperation, of our seeing the sunnier side of the 
Afghan character We might as well expect to extract a fine 
flavour of docility and fidebty from the dog, by tying a tm kettle 
to his tail, or gonng him with the horns of a bulL If we have 
seen the A%luns vindictive, treacherous, cruel — ^what wonder ? 
What better lessons did we teach them ? If the bloody in- 
structions which we taught returned to plague tbe mventor,** 
who can marvel? It is always so written in Ike book of life. 
As we make people, so we find them. They, who have seen the 
Af ghans at times, when there has been uotbing to rouse into 
action the bitternesses and asperities of their nature, have given 
them credit for the possession of qualities, which frir to ootin- 
terbalance the evil characteristics, whid^ in seasona of intense 
national excitement and under extraordinary provocation, bare 
been brought out with such forbiddmg prominence 


u 
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Haying seen now what sort of peoi4e are the BiumtSchu^ 
it were w<Mrth while to iinderstana what eort of a ooontiy is 
BunniL It spears to be a conntiy busding all over with 
forts. Miyor Edwardes’s account of ms first acquaintance with 
the place (on paper) is very Amnmng — 

A fai|[hl 7 intelligent natiTO, named Agba Abbaa of Sbiraz who was em- 
plojed oy the late Major B. Leeob to make a tour tbrongh parts of the 
Punjab and Afghanistan, in the year 1887, reported that there were '* full 
four hundred, if not five hundred forts and Tillages in the district ** (A 
ibit and a Tillage in their language mean the same thing There was not 
an open Tillage m the oountiy ) Ten years later, I sent a spy before me 
into Bnnnu to draw me a rough map of it He returned with a sheet of 
paper, completely oovered oTer with little squares and lozenges, and a name 
Written in each, with no space between. 

** Why Nizam^ud-din,” I said *' what is this ?*' 

'That," he replied tnumphanUy " why thatfs Bnnnu t" 

" And what are all these Muares ? ’ 

" Oh I those are the forts.*^ 

A pleasing prospect for the inomdual to whom the subjugation of Bon 
nn bad been oonfloed 

Subsequently, m making a roTenue assessment, two hundred and seTenfy 
eight forts were actually registered in the body of Bunnu alone, without 
counting those m the outsioe lands of the Mins, or those of the Vizin 
interlopers on the border 

So that I bSTB always considered that A^a Abbae’s lowest estunate, four 
hundred, was a correct one of the forts of Bunnu — Fol I pp 78 74 


In plitce of all these bttle forts, it occurred to the pobtical 
officers m the Punjab, that it would be desirable to hwld one 
Ua^e one. It was easier to talk about this than to accomplish it 
E^rardes very soon discovered that a Kong’s College education 
had not fitted him particularly well to play the pc^ of a mili- 
tary engineer But, nothing daunted, he set to work to trace 
out the design of a grand new fortress to he called Dhuhp- 
gurh, i^%er the Maharajah. His vugm efforts m this direction 
would prohahW have astounded a !^rdwme or a Stnuth , hut, 
somehow or other, the new fort was not only designed hut con- 
structed Edwardes’s own account of the matter is worth 


quotum — 

It mey eaaUy he ooneeived how much I now felt the want of a militaiy 
education, and that pnicUoal knowle^e of field fortification, which OTcry 
eadet acquires (if he has got any sense, and wishes to be a soldter, and not 
a clothes-horse ror red jackets) at either Addisoomhe, or Sandhurst. I had 
not bad these adTantages and the consequence was that, tbou^ hold^ig the 
oommiSBiOQ of Lieutenant in an army bmouging to the most oiTiltzed nation 
of the DinetMDtb oentury, I was driven to imitate the system of fortification, 
which one of the moat barbarous races of Asia may hare inhentsd, for 
aught I know, ftom the dispersed architects of Babel UoweTer, Oenerajl 
Cortiaodt and I put our bew together, and. made the best we opuld of the 
matter Bitting up in my tent one bitter cold night, with scale and compasa, 
pen and paper, we planned and elerated, and built up, and knocked down, 
iUd dug imaginary ditches, and threw out flanking bastions, till, in our own 
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opinion, wemadetbo plaoe very little inferior to Gibraltar Tbe 
reader will judge from the annexed plan, whether he would like to have ue 
job of taking it 

The inner fort or dtadel waa to be one hundred yards eqnare, its walla 
twenty feet high (inolading ramparts of aix feet), and nine feet thick It waa 
to be surrounded with a deep, di^ ditch The outer fort, or cantonment, was 
to be eighto vards from the inner one, its walls ten feet high, and six feet thick, 
and the whole surrounded with another diteh about thirty feet dem Both 
ditches could be filled with water from a canal doee by The citadel was to 
contain lines for one native regiment, a magazine, and a Commandant s 
house, which I intended to oconpy, if J stayed that year in BunnCi In the 
middle was to be a well Four heavy guns were to mount the four inner 
basboDB. The cantonment, or outer lort, was to contain lines for three more 
regiments of native infantry, one thousand cavalry two troops of horse ar- 
tiflezy, and eighty zumbumhe, or oamel-ewivels Tbe two troops of horse 
artillery would be distributed m the four outer bastioDS, three guns in each 
One Bide of the outorfort was to be given up to the cavalry and artiUeiy 
horsee, and camels of the zumburubs 

Tbe plan of potting tbe cantonment round tbe foot of the citadel, as an 
outer wall, was thought, by both General Oortlandt and myself, bettor 
than a separate mclosure at a distance , as, by our arrangement, the fort end 
cantonment became a mutual protection As matters turned out, some 
months afterwards, it might have saved the life of the Commandant of the 
fort, bad Colonel Lawrence s plan of separating tbe cantonment been abid 
ed by i but, in building a fort, even Yauban would not think it necessaiy to 
provide for such a oontingen<^ as the citadel being besieged by its own gar 
neon i This, as the reader will see, was, ere long, the fate of Dhulipgurfa 

Having thus projected our fort, we had next to consider bow to build it 
It was not likely that we should get many of tbe Bunnoobis to nvet 
their own chains , and, if we sent to tbe other side of the Indns for work* 
men, great delay would be oocauoned General Cortlandt informed me 
that nuigit Bing waa in the habit of making tbe Btkh army build theu 
own forte, and quoted tbe instances of Jurmud, Pesbawur, Dund49ahat' 
ti, Mozufihrabad, and Hazarah , but there was nothing they would not 
have done for their “ great Maharajah * Golab Sing, and other powerful 
Sirdars, had also persuaded tbe armies they command^ to labour at forti 
fioations j but they did it by making an amuiewtent of it, not a and 
by tbemselvea carrying a few blocks of stone, as an example The present 
seemed to me an occasion, when, whether it were an amusement or not, it 
was the imperative duty of tbe Sikh force to build the fort which was to 
secure tbe interests of their sovereign, and their own personal safe^ , and 
accordingly, on tbe diet of December, as entered above, in the Diaiy “ the 
different rides of the fort were this day portioned out to the regiments 
Ac How this fared, tbe reader will soon see -^Vol 1 pp 168—160 

Before the old year had expired^ an attempt was made hj a 
Ghazi on Edwardes’s life , but the men on^ succeeded m kill- 
ing an unhappy sentry The event is thus recorded m the 
Bntish officers journal — 

December 27^ -Court-martial resumed, and the proceedings oloeed In 
the middle of it, however, a disagreeable interruption oecuned A Bunna- 
ohi, armed with a naked sword, (ned to force his way into tbe eounoil 
tent, where 1 was sitting on the floor in the midst of tbe Sikh offltcm, 
and inflicted three severe wounds on the sentoy at tbe door The 
noiie made us all look up , and, seeing what was the matter, 1 calM out to 
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th6 Mntrjr to bring down hii bayonet and ran tbe fellow throngfb where* 
niKia he brought it to tlie ** charge, ** and put the Bunnuchi to &gbt. 
He had not ffone ten yarda, howoTer, before a aepoy of Biahen Singh a ra> 

S ment oaarat him in bia open arms as he went by, hugged him like a 
lar, tripped him up, and finally foil on him Tbe crowd of infuriated 
aoldieni would haTe killed him matantly, bad 1 not interfered u^n impulse, 
though 1 rather regretted it on reflection All the Bunnu^i Mullioks 
in oamp were at once summoned, to see if they oould reoognite him , bnt 
nobody knew him Every Mullick, who aaked bun what fdh he belonged 
to, received for answer '* Tour's ! ** At last he declared himself of a oer 
tain fort m the tuppeh of Alladad Khan, who was sent off instantly to 
make inquiry 

Tbe BentrV who was wounded at the tent door died within two hours 
afterward His skull was cut right through and the blade had entered into 
bis bram I must see about big widow — Vol I pp 1S4-1S5 

Two days later Edwardes wntes — 

Deomher — General Cortlsndt has put the Ghazi formally on tnal 

ID bis ooart His account of himself is as follows , several days ago he 
came into camp, and saw me sitting out under a ahumyanuh (awning), 
surroonded by petitioners The thought occurred to him that it would be 
ea^ to kill me , so he went home, and propounded the question to his 
rel^ouB adviser, ' Whether any man killing a Fennghi would be a thuhtd, 
or blessed martyr?' The Mullah replied, “ Decidedly, and a very men 
tonous act it would be , but the Sahibs had a nasty habit of hanging 
onmmals and exposing their bodies on the gallows — a custom, which disgust- 
ed and temfled respectable Muhammadans, and prevented them from be 
coming martyrs” Tbe same pnest put up an extraordinaryprayer at the 
Mnqid, appropnafe to the calamity which had fallen upon Bunnu in the 
amval of &e jSaUm Sahib-log (tyrannical Englishmen), and implored the 
interference and help of God in this crisis. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the pnsoner a youth just full grown, and fall of pride and strength, should 
have brooded over these matters till as he says himself, * the flxed determina- 
tion came into his heart, immediately after saying bis noon Ude prayers to 
go and kill the Sahib ’ Taking down kis sword, therefore, and putting on 
his best olothea, he set out, and, on tbe road seeing another Mullah at 
prayers among some tombs, he threw him his old payamuha ^oose trow 
aers), exclaiming “Take these m the name of God* The Mullah reph 
ed, “fuhifZr (it IS accepted) This some of the Pushtu interpreters 
understand to have meant in its vernacular usage “ May God prosper your 
undertaking Others understand it m its simple Persian sense, “ Tour 
offering is accepted ’ Approaching the oamp after this cosily religious 
saonfloe, he threw his scabbard into a field of sugar-cane, so as not to be in 
his way , an^ knowing the prohibition against ^mg arms into our camp, 
he hid the naked sword under his clothes He then entered the lines, and 
went to my tent , and finding I was not there, followed to General Oort- 
ludts, where be saw ns all sitting at tbe court-martial From this time he 
continued to lurk about, and endeavoured to get in At length growing 
impatient, be asked a Murwuti “ If tbe Sahib was likely to oome out?^ 
The Morwuti replied, “ Not till the evening, and he then made im bis 
mind to force his way in by cutting down the sentry, and accordingly 
attacked him as before relatedT 

Hence it is clear that tbs pir (religious instructor) was the instigator of 
the morufe (dwiple) onme, and I have sent to arrest him My own 
opinion is, that SlXhadmi and GKaxna (both militaty marQrrdom) are oases 
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in wbioh it is both politic and just to ooncider the faitb-okpounder, as, ip#o 
/octo, parttoM enmmif Manyr-mania might soon bo stopped in Bnnaa* 
if the pneat had to pledge hu disoiple m ^e oup of beatification, which 
ha bolds out — Vol T pp 196— *107 

We think so too , and if m Ireland^ certain calliiy 
themBelyes ChnstianB, were bo treated^ it is probable that their 
monds would be leas murderously disposed. It is pleasant to 
turn from this to Bomething of a brighter kind — 

A thing ooourred to-day which 1 know not whether to aacnhe to good 
feeling or fear The Min chiefs have sent deputies of their own along 
with others from their enemies, the Bukky kheyl Vizine, to say that, 
through my interference (on the 28th December), in breaking down the 
Vizin dam on the Toobi nver, they have now sown all their lands, and. 
if 1 had no objection, the Vizins were welcome to a fair share of the 
water from this time Both deputies said that the Mine and Yixins 
have now oome to an amicable agreement, and, under the influence of 
fear (the Viuns of me, and the Mms of the Viziris) I trust they wiU get 
on in fiiture without squabbling and cultivate their opposite sides of the 
nver without firing at each other across the stream 

These interferences were the bngbt spots of my wild and labonous life 
The peace, that ensued came home to so many, and the cultivation, it per 
nutted, sprang up and fiounshed so rapidly under that genial ann, that 
one B good wishes seemed overheard by better angels and earned ont upon 
the spot, before chanty grew cold And indeed, ^is is tlie great charm of 
civil employment in the East The officer, who has a district under bis 
charge has power to better the condition of many thousands, and tha 
Booiid state of the people is so simple that his personal influence affects it 
as rapidly as the changes of the air do the thermometer In England the 
best men can scaroelv hope to see their seed come up Even chanty is 
organized away out of the bands of individuals A well-dressed secretaij 
turns the handle of a mill, into which nch men throw guineas at one end, 
while poor men catch half pence at the other Sometimes the guineas oome 
out in olankets and coals instead of half pence, hut the machinery is the 
same, and the giver and the receiver never see each others faces, and feel 
sympathy and gratitude only in the abstraot>— ro2 I pp 216—218 

These last remarks on the supeiMirganizatio;! of English 
chanty are very true m themselyes^ and very happily expressed. 
There is no country m which so much is given away — which 
so much 18 done as in Great Bntam, for the rehef of 
the distressed and the reformation of the cnnunal , and yet, 
somehow or other^ poverty and enme thnve and flouinsh rank- 
ly in spite of all that is done to suppress them There is no 
keeping down theBB ill weeds by the surface apphcation of cha- 
ntable societies. The foot is, that there are too many societieeb 
and too little chanty There is too little personahty m the huma- 
nity of the present ^y Men me , Ihey do not act Th^ sub- 
Bonbe their gumeas to this, or t^t, ^ubuo institution , and thinV 
that they have done all that is required of them. But it is not 
the amount given, but the manner of giving, that really re* 
heves and rSbrms. The chanty of the day has too much of 
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(BTstem m it, and too httle heart The kindly word often 
more than the ready hand to raue the wretched and to 
Bhike mmshine into the despairing breast It is not enough to 
drop your money at the poor mans door, or to fling it mto hu 
pJeW Eeafly to do good by fflving, we must Know those 
to whom we ^ve , and above all, we must sympathize with 
them. Ahns-^ving without symrathy is of litue worth. The 
money, that seems worked out mm a machme, of the real 
nature of which the recipient knows nothing, is always thank- 
lessly received. It is taken as a mere matter of course. It 
awakens no feeling of mtitude, no good feeling of any kmd. 
It does not come from the heart, and werefore it does not touch 
the heart It is a mere afhir of secretaries and committees 
and Bubscnption lists. In thoBe lists are the names of many, 
doubtless, who give m the honest spmt of philanthropy , hut 
what they give is filtered through a machine, and the heart 
IB lost l>^ore it reaches the recipient If ^ple would do 
more for themselves, and leave less to be done by others — ^those 
others being salaried oflicials, who absorb no small portion of the 
funds subs^bed for charitable puipoees — ^it is not improbable 
that there would be less misery and less crime in the world. 

The lights and shadows chase each other with rapidity over 
the pages of this book. We come now agam upon another 
scene of attempted murder — 

After transaotmg euteliem (office) busineto for an hour or two, I was 
sitting witib Bwahn Khan, Yizin and bis interpreter, talking orer Ban 
nu a^rs, when the cry arose that Swords were going I * Bwahu Eban, 
having no arms (aocoramg to camp rules), bolted out of the tent , while 
hie “ man Friday*^ began dancing about, wringing hiS hands, and ejaoulat* 
XDg “ Oh, that I had now a sword ! This is the evil of taking away 
men s proper tools Ilaviog ever since the first attempt of this kind 
kept a double-barrelled pistol on my table, I now cooked both barrels, aud 
walked outside, for the row had grown quite deafeniug, aud J thought 
there must be a dozen Ohazis at least , in which case, one person inside 
a tent fourteen feet square would stand but a poor chance Scarcely had 
1 got out at one door, than the Gbazi (for there proved to be only one) 
fomed bis way through the sentnes and chupraiiu (official messengers), 
and entered my tent at the other door Heanng the rush, I turned round, 
and could see, through the soreens of the tent, a Bnnnfichi with a naked 
sword plungiog after me like a mad bull (The outside door of an Indian 
tent turns up, and u supported on props during the day, as a kind of porch 
to keep off the sun It u very low, and I knew that the Gbazi must 
stoop as be came out, so here I took my stand ) His turban was knocked 
off in stooping St the door and, when be stood up outside, be glared 
round for his victim, like a tiger who bad missed his spring Ihen his 
eyes met mine , and seeing no resonree, I fired one barrel into bu breast 
fhs shook nearly knoeked him down for there Oould not have been 
two feet between ns He etaggered, but did not fall , and I was jnet 
thinking of firing the other barrm at his head, when a stream of solmers 
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and camp follower*, with *11 kisde of weapons, robbed in apd Ion awat 
the wretM some twenty ywrds towards a natives tent uto whioh, haekea 
and chopped in every aireotion be oontnved to crawl , bn^ was followed 
np, and was so mangled by the indignant crowd, before my people oonid. 
interfere, that 1 wonder be survived a minute He bngered, however, 
till night, in spite of the remedies which the native doctor, bv my orders, 
applied to him The rage of the soldiery was beyond description, and I 
had great difficulty m preventing his being carried off to be burnt alive 
Even late in the evening a deputation came to say, that it was apparent 
the Qhaai could not live out ^le night, and had he not better be 
hanged at once, while ha had any life in him ? 1 said ** No , let bim^ 

die , the example will be just as great, perhaps greater, if bm bo^ is ex- 
pos^ on the gallows afterwards.^ 

My tent, immediately after this startling occurrence, was besieged by the 
offio^ and soldiers — some half naked, jost as they had rushed from tbs 
fort-works, when they heard my pistol , and it was really quite suffioienk 
compensation for the danger, to see the unfeigned anxiety of the men, and 
hear their loud greetings and oongratulations. All diMiphne was lost in 
such a moment of strong feeling Thirty swords at least, covered with 
blood, were held out among the crowd and as many voices shouted * I 
hit the dog, tki# way ! ' I out him that P And certainly they had not 

left much of him untouched , though they had been too muon in each 
others way to deal very fatal blows Then came all the officers and sirdars 
of the force, throwing down nuzzan and whirling money round mv head — 
as 18 their custom on occasions of triumph or deliverance — and the sun 
set before 1 could get nd of the assembly The worst part of the whole 
business IB, that the Oban slashed one of my $yoe$ (grooms) most severely 
before he entered my tent, and 1 am afraid he is anything but out oC 
danger The poor fellow was cooking bis dinner, apd the cowardly rascal, 
allow him with his tulwar all down the hack — Vol I pp 24 1 — 244. 

Murd^ IS considered but a small a&ir — mere child's plaj m 
that part of the world Even lads, who in our efi&ninate 
counl^ would be learmng Viigil and playing cncket, boast 
of their half-dozen murdera Grown-up men count their per- 
formances m this direction by l^e scora Hear what Edwa^es 
says about it — 

In the course of some other business, Ursnia Khan, a fine yonng Ud, six 
teen years old, son of one of the Surauni Mulhoks, came in to Impart to 
me bis own and his fathers uneasiness about past murders. “ W^** bs 
asked, is to be the law ?’ 1 asked him, jokingly, What does it signify 

to a lad like you ? how many men have you killed ?” He replied, modest- 
ly, ** Oh ! 1 ve only killed four, but father has killed eighty r One get* 
accustomed to this state of society , but in England, what mcnsfcem of 
cruelty would this father and son be considered ! Jnde^ few people would 
like to be in the same room with them Yet, catem panbutt m Bunnd 
they are rather respectable men — Vbl I pp 2&2-200 

Takmg our extracts, as we have marked them, m du^ sqooee- 
non, without regard to the matter of which Hiey treat, wa 
come now to a passage, whicb is worth pondenng, regudn^ 
the obaracter ana resources of Qolab &ngh — 

For this reason, I think there cannot be anything more unfonnded than 
the alarm so prevalent, both in India and England, about Oolab 
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miliUry resoaroes Those, who have had the best means of in^nlnng into 
them, estimate his guns aitder one hundred, his oaTsJrj under two thousand, 
and bis whole inftmty, regulars and uregulars together, under twenty five 
thousand Of the guns the majority are of small calibre (two or three 
pounders) suited only to hill warfare It is doubtful whether he could bring 
half-t-doxen trooM or hattenee of six pounders into the field Such an army, 
ill-Mnip^, ill clothed and ill paid, need not be rery terrible to the rulers 
of Bnum India who can afford to occupy their most receipt conquest with 
nearly fifty thousand men 

The Indian newspapers are now teeming with Oolab Singh's hospitality 
to English trarellers in Cashmere That singularly able man has e^dently 
appreciated the English character, and is getting the legs of the public 
under his mahogany The tide of opinion perhaps now turn violendy 
ID his favour, and from being the most dangerous enemy, ’ be will become 
** the best fhend of the British Government Truth, as usuid, lies be- 
tweeu the extremes. Golab Singh neither is, nor ever will be, a sincere 
friend of the British Government What Asiatic Sovereign is ? It is 
sufficient if they are consistent allies. Be they Hindus or be they Mu 
hammadans, tbeir religion, which is their strougest sentiment, dreads and 
abominates Obnstianity They ore thus luoapable of love , but they are 
not BO of gratitude 

Golab Singh is probably as grateful as a very bad man can be, and divides 
the merit of bis success in tolerably equal shares between our power and 
his own ouamnpf Old age and good fortune hare dulled the once keen 
edge of bis ambition and he would be contented if he could be assured 
He knows that he is known He has the English papers read to him, and 
sees that be is an object of suspicion to all, and of ambitious hope to many 
He dreads the British because the British dread him , and stores his ar- 
mouiy because be is threatened with a war < next cold weather " If ever, 
therefore he becomes our actual enemy, it will either be because he thinks 
us bis or because, id moments of difficulty we desert ourselves, and cause 
bim to be doubtful of the issue A musket-barrel is said to be '* proof ** 
when It has been loaded to the muzzle, and fired off without bursting 
Golab Singh has a nght to claim * the Tower mark ' We msy sus- 
pect, nav, we may know, that he truckled with the Sikba before the 
nattleof Gujurat, but we know also that he did not go over Take him 
therefore quantum vaXtaU he is a reed that must not be leant on — not a 
olnb, that we need fear — Vol I pp 277 278 

The next extract 'which we have marked for quotation, we 
give with no common pleasure. It carries its own comment 
upon the fece of it, and needs not a word from ns — 

It 18 right that J should not suppress the next entry m my Diary as it is 
very much to the credit of my friend, though very litUe to my own 

** Sunday Morning ^ 13tk February 1818 
** Mt dkab Fi , — Do you have service on a Sunday or, if ^ou do not, 
wtU yon f We are four Chnstiaus here , and, where the blessing is promised 
to the two or three that gather together, surely it ought to be done 
" John Holmes always attended prayers at Feshawur, and was pleased 
to do so 

** I was asked by Mudut Kban, only a few days ago, whether the laws of 
our religion preeonbed any regular worship ? lam not for displaying the 
matter unneoessanly but surely this is wrong I could add plenty of argu 
menu but you can well imagine them Only do not think that I wish to 
assume tlie Mentor, or that, if you linve auy repugnance to the arrange- 
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■ment, I shall think yoa a worse man, or a worse Ofanstian thaa myself 
or others , but I really think what I propose, to be the duty of erery maa 
I know how much happiness it leads to 

Yours Tery smoerely, 

‘•EG Taylob ” 

If I knew that Colonel John Holmes was a Christian at all, 1 certainly 
was not aware that be had any feeling about Chnstian duties, or had been 
hi the habit of attending divine service at the house of M^jor Geoi^ 
Lawrence at Peshawur 1 thought that General Cortlandt and mveelf were 
the solitary members of our Church m that wild region i and, if it never 
occurred to either him or me that it would be well to read together, X trust 
it was from no indifference to the Sabbath itself Indeed the suspension 
of the fort works that day though a matter of necessity and perhaps 
life and death sumoiently proclaimed its sacred character m our eyes to 
both Hindus and Muhammadans 

And now that Taylor proposed to me to claim Holmes as a Christian, and 
ask him to loiu our service, it startled me 

Colonel Holmes, or as he was commonly called by the Sikh soldiers, “John 
Holmes Sahib, was a half-caste, who had served in the Gonmany s native 
army as a musician, but left it and earned bis knowledge of European dnll 
across the Sutlej to Lahore, where he speedily rose to be an officer and 
was now the Colonel of a regiment of regular infantry He could talk 
English, and did his militair duty well He also professed Chnstiamty , 
but there was much excuse for any one not knowing tins as he lived like a 
Muhammadan, probably, ** as his father before him , for, m a petition for 
pension presented to Government after the Colonel s death, there were, if I 
rightly remember set down in the catalogue of his surviving family, the 
extraordinary items of “ three mothers and two wives I This was <juita 
consistent with the manners of the native soldiers amorvg whom he lived, 
and was obnoxious to neither Muhammadan nor Hindu, so long as he 
pused for one or the other, or was known by both not to be a Christian 
But, if we claimed him as a Ohnstian it could not fail to incur scandal, as 
the general nnnciples and ordinances of Christianity are well known to all 
Asiabos and with reference especially to marriage, are gladly suppoaed by 
them to be very indifferently observed 

8uoh at least was my feeling on the point and T attempted to bring Taylor 
to the same opinion But he was too good to be ashamed of anybody , 
and, though much better aware of Holmes s character than I was, and how 
little likely he was to reflect credit upon ue, he still thought we might 
reflect some good on hxm ** What chance,* he said, “ is there of his be- 
coming better, if you exclude him from your congregation ? and how can 
we tell at what moment the heanng of the Truth may take effect upon 
him f So that it was for the pure sake of doing religious good that Taylor 
battled and 1 was so struck with the chanty and generosity of the motive 
that I gave way , we had prayers m my tent, and Taylor was happy — 
Fol I pp 297—300 

We should have been sony, indeed^ if this entry had been 
suppressed. If nothing else in the story redounds to Edwardes^s 
ereit, his manner of telling it is highly creditable to him. 

In the following we see one of many instances of natiye 
mis-mle, and the benefits of British mterference put forth for 
the protection of the weak against the strong — 

Bewon Bowlut Baie, when he succeeded his father, Lukki Mull, 

W 
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reluetamily remitted three thoueud rupees , the revenae of EoUofai 
renamed at sixtr-one thousand rupees a year tiU the sntusm of 184T, 
when X passed through Dera Ishmael Khan, on voj way back to I«ahore 
firom the first Bunim expedition, and found myself surrounded by petK 
tionera. both agamst Guldad Khan and the Bewan 
Quldad, It appeared, had been obliged to pawn bis lewels and private 
property to meet the demands of bis master , and one of the chief aoousa 
tions agamst him, was that of not repaying the sums he bad thus borrow 
ed to siake up the revenue of the Crown 1 ^ 

Still louder, however, were the ones of the rate-payers A perfect crowd 
of Gundapuna followed me across the nver, and presented me the follow 
ing petition 

“We, the Zemindars of Gundapur, humbly represent that Bewan 
Bowlut Bate has made Guldad Khan our master , and, as he is a tyrant, 
the country has been ruined in consequence llie hand of bis exactions 
has overreached the threshold of every Afghan and Hmdu m Gundsr 
pur 

“ It has now pleased God to bring a British officer among us, and with 
him justice and consideration for &e poor, and we are grateful for the 
hope thus afforded us of mercy We, pray you, m God s name, to relieve 
us of the intolerable burden of our present revenue, to abolish the oon 
tract, and settle a certain share of the produce of the soil for us to pay m 
future, BO that we may all know what we have to pay Take this 
^ant, Guldad Khan away from the government, and give us some one 
who will rule justly, that our country may not be depopulated 

“ Jt 18 now some years smoe be took violent possession of lands belong 
mg to many of the small farmers, which be continues to enjoy Restore 
these to us, and make him give up also the unjust fines and forfeitures he 
has inflicted on ns. 

“ It IS only five days ago, smce bis brother set the'aoldiera on us, and 
wounded fotuteen zemindars, for no cause whatever Some of the wound 
eid were too we^ to come to complain , but others are here Hear their 
petition, and do justice 

“For Gods sake remove Guldad Khan, abolish the present revenue, 
and give us a new settlement according to produce Confer a just ruler 
on us, and deserve our eternal prayers 
The English reader of the above heart-stimng appeal will hope this was 
a solitary case even under the government of the Sikhs , but it was im 
possible to set foot in any comer of the province misruled by Bewan Bow 
fat Bale, without being smularly assailed by the petitions of an oppressed 
peopla 

No sooner did Sir Henry Lawrence receive my report of the condition 
of the Kolachi country, than be moved the Burhar to interfere, and pro- 
cured a reduction of the revenue to forty-eight thousand rupees But the 
reduction came too late The country was already ruined , the cultivation 
abandoned , the over taxed shops deserted , and the great water-dams, on 
wbid) the crops are entirely dependent, allowed to fall in pieces — Vol I 
467-^70 

We must pass a little out of the regular order of die pas- 
sapes we have marked for quotation to give the sequel of 
this — 

A great many of the Tukwamh people have fled in despair to Tak, to 
Uve under Shah Niwaz Khan and some to Murwat , “ any place," they say, 

«« is bettor dien the Kolachi oeuntry " The last autumn revenue has not 
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T6t been eollecked« tbe people nnmble to pay, and tbe Khan t sepoya nna- 
ble to make them 1 hare at onoe ezooeed tbe oeeaea on ploughs, tuiiiaika 
and ehopfl , and the poor fellowe, aeeing eomething done for them, hara 
gone away to oonenlt how to pay tbe rest They have been peranaded also 
to repair tbeir water-dama, on my guarantee that they shall not be Inroken 
any more 

While all this is going on, Ouldad Khan baa not eren taken tbe trouhla 
to meet me on hu firontier, though be knows 1 am come to settle the reyanne 
of his country, and that (things are in such a dreadful state) it le quite a toss- 
up whether he is turned out or not One thing must be said on his behalf, — 
he was bom without common sense. To help him, I appomted his sensible 
and good natored oousin, Ealu Khan, to he his deputy but it appean 
that Guldad, like Shakespeare s “ great lubberly poet master i boy, has 
been crying oyer the indignity * Am 1 not the ranoe then ? Isn t Eo- 
laohi my country ? You aha u t put it m order He will not eyen let 
Ealu Khan collect the reyenue for him, though he does not know how to 
do it himself. 

SbaKNiwas Khan of Tak amved in camp, and gives a modest but satis- 
factory account of his country His best report however, is id tbe months 
of the common people of tbe distncts round, who already compare him to 
his wise grandfather Surwur Ehan He ehows as much moderation m bis 
prospenty, as be did fortitude in bis troubles I cannot say what a bappi 
ness it 18 to me to have had it in my power at once to restore him to bis 
home, and to recover a whole people from rum It is, perhaps, the best 
thing 1 have done on this frontier yet it was only s happy hit —a thought 
that It would do-^a recommendation to Lawrence— hm order — and it 
was done* Talk of oonjunng trees with ernging birds out of a mere ofaer 
ry stone, why here is a populous country conjured up, m a waste, by the 
scratch of a pen Happy Asia, where such things may alone be done 1 
Sad Asia, whoso pnnoes so seldom do them 1 — Vol I pp 497—409 

Eetuming now to the previous chapter, we take a passage, 
which IB among the most mteresting in the book. It pves us no 
Uttle pleasure to aid the publicity of so gratifying a uuit — 

A highly interesting circumstance connected with tbe Indian trade came 
under my notice Ah Khan Qundapun the uncle of the present chief, 
Guldad Khan, told me be could remember well as a youth, Ming sent by 
Lis father and elder brother with a stnng of Kabtil horses, to tbe fair of 
Hurdwar on the Ganges He also showed me a Pushtu version of tbe 
Bible printed at Serampore, in 1618 which be said had been given him 
thirty years before, at Hurdwar, by an English gentleman, who told him to 
" take care of it and neither flmg it into the fire nor the nver , but hoard 
It up against the day, when the Bniish should he rulers of his country I 
Ah Khan said little to anybody of his possessing this book, but put it care- 
fully by in a linen cover, and produced it with great mystery, when 1 
came to settle the revenue of bis nephew s country, “thinking that the tuse 
predicted by the Englishman had arrived*' Tbe only person, 1 believe 
to whom be had shown the volume was a Mullah, who read severa] passages 
ID the Old Testament, and told Ah Khan ** it was a true story, ana was all 
about their own Muhammadan Prophets, father Moses and Father 
greet Noah ’* 

1 examined the book with interest Tt was not pnnted m the Persiau 
character, but the common Pushtu language of Afghanistan and was the 
only specimen 1 had over seen of Pushtu reduced to wnting The ooeom 
phimment of such a translation was a highly honourable proof of the zeal 
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and mduttiT of the Serampora MiBsioa , and shoold tSiesa pages ersr meet 
Uie ejo of Mr John Marsfatnan of Serampore whose own pen is oonaistentlj 
guided br a loTe of oitiI order and religioos trotb, he may probably m 
able to idenUiy “ the English gentleman, who tbir^ two years ago, on the 
Banks of the Ganges, at the frontier of BntiBh India, gave to a young 
Afghan chief, from beyond the distant Indus, a Bible in his own barbar 
ons tongne, and foresaw the day when the followers of the ' Son of 
David should extend their dominion to the “Throne of Solomon ’ — Vok 
I pp 485—487 

Before we close the first of these two interesting yolumea, and 
accompany the gaUant author to the neighbourhc^ of Mdlt^^ 
we must wiow how yery narrowly he escaped being cut off at 
the very commencement of his adventurous career He was 
out on a foray agamst a recusant chief, and soon found himself,^ 
very poorly supported, m the very thick of a hornet’s nest — 

1 thought the best chance 1 had was to make my few fellows fight, 
whether they would or no so 1 led them round to the rear of the Naseur 
Oamp, and got them between it and the Hill, under a dropping fire of bullets, 
which did little or no barm , then beckoning with my hand to the Ka«sur8, 
1 told Kalu Ebon to shout to them, m Pushtu, to surrender, — a bare faced 

a osition, to which the Nassurs replied only with a haiulMme rolley of 
bullets and abuse ‘ Come on, they oned “ come on, you Eennghi 
dog, and don t stand talking about surrender' In truth, it was no time, 
for the fire was getting thick so, seeing nothing else left I drew my own 
sword, took a tight hold of a chain bndle, given me prophetioally by 
Beynell Taylor, stuck the spurs into Zal, and, calling on all oebind me to 
follow, plunged into the oamp 

The attacking party always has such an advantage, that I am quite sure, 
if our men bad followed up few as they were, they might have either seized, 
or killed, Shah rad , but it shames me to relate, that out of seventy or eighty, 
not fifteen charged, and scarcely a dozen reached the middle of the oamp 
The dozen was composed of Muhummud Alim Elian (1 think I see mm 
now with his blue ana gold shawl turban all knocked about bis ears I) 
Kalu Ehan, and Lumsden s Duffadar of guides , each backed bv a few 
faithftil henchmen The only ofiSoer non-tnventut was the Sikh Bus 
saldar The melees therefore, was much thicker m our neighbourhood 
than was at all pleasant, and bow we ever got out of it is unaccountable 
but we did, after cutting our way from one end to tbe other of the Naasur 
camp Somewhere about the middle of it, a tall ruffian, who, I was told 
afterwards, was Sbahzad s brother, walked deliberately up to me with bis 
juzail, and, sticking it into my stomach, so that the muzzle almost pushed me 
out of my saddle, ftred I Tlie pnmmg flashed in tbe pan, and, as he drew 
back tbe juzail, I out him full over tbe head , hut I miyht as well have hit a 
cannon hall, the sword turned m my hand , and the f^sur, without even, 
re settling his turban, commenced re pnmmg bis juzail, an operation which 
1 did not stay to see completed Between 1845 and 1840 there was no lack 
of penl on the Punjab frontier and I, like all tbe rest, bad my share , but 
I have always looked back to the moment, when that luzail missed Are, as 
tbe one of all my life when I looked death closest m the face ^VoL I pp 
012—514 

We now open the second volume , and enter upon more stir* 
nng Boenea. Edwardee was at Dexah Futteh Khan, when tid* 
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ing8 reached hia camp that Agnew and Andeison had been 
attocked and wounded at MiUt5n^ and were m inumnent penL 
The author’s account of the amval of this stimng mtelhgence 
IS one of the most graphic passages m the entire work — 

It was towards eveniDg of April 22Dd, 16i8, at Derab Futteh KbaOi on 
tiie Indus, that 1 was Bitting m a toot fuU of Belhohi zemindan, who 
were either robbers, robbed, or witnesses to the robberies of their neigh 
hours, taking eTideuoe m the trial of Bhowani Singb, recounted in the 
last ohapter 

Loud footsteps, as of some one mnning, were beard without, oame nearer 
as we all looked up and listened, and at last stopped before the door There 
was a whispering, a scraping off of shoes, and brushing off of dust from 
the wearers feet, and tlien i\xB purdah (curtain) at the door was lifted, and a 
hoiiid (running messenger), stiipped to tbe waist and streaming with heat; 
entered and presented a letter bag, whose onmson hue proclaimed the 
urgency of its contents ** It was from the Sabib m Multan, he said, 
** to the 8abib in Bunna , but, as 1 was here, 1 might as well look 
at It 

1 took it up, and read the Persian superscription on tbe bag To Gene- 
ral Cortlanat, m Bunnd or wherever else he may be ' It was apparent- 
ly not for me, but it was for au officer under my orders, and tbe messenger 
said it was on important public service , 1 had, therefore, a right to open 
It, if I thought It necessary But there was something m tbe kossids man 
ner, which uike eompeUed roe to open it, and forbade me either to question 
him before the crowd around me or show anv anxiety about it 

So 1 opened it as deliberately as 1 could and found an Lnglisb letter 
enclosed, directed to either General Gortlaudt or myself It was a copy, 
taken by a native clerk, of a public letter, addressed to Sir hredenok 
€urrie by Mr F Vans Agnew, one of bis Assistants on duty at Mhltan, 
with a postscript m pencil wntten by Mr Agnew, and addressed to us 

Tbe tollowmg is a copy, aud appended is a faithful fac simile, which will 
he regarded with mournful interest, as tbe last tracings of a hand ever 
generous, ever brave, which hold fast honour and public duty to the 
death 

“ Multdn, 19tA Aprils 1848 

** My DBAS SiB Fbedbbick, — Y ou will be sorry to bear that, as Ander 
son and 1 were ooming out of the fort gate, after having received charge 
of the fort by Dewau Mulrey, we were attacked bv a couple of soldiers, 
who, taking us unawares, succeeded m wounding us both pretty sharply 

** Anderson is worst od, poor fellow He has a severe wound on the 
thigh, another on the shoulder one on the back of the neck, and one m 
tbe face 

think It most necessary that a doctor should be sent down, though 
1 hope not to need him myself 

' 1 have a smart gash in the left shoulder,, and another in tbe same 
arm i he whole Multan f troops have mutinied ^ but we hope to get 
them round They have turned our two companies out of tbe fort 

** Yours, in haste, 

(Signed) “PA Vans Aonxw *• 

* Wntten “ ibooldier” by the natiTe, and ooneoted in pencil by Mr Agnew 

f The word “ Hdllin” is Inserted in penoil by Hr Agnew 

I Thus corrected in penoil bj Mr Agnew, the nahva having miataken ttie original 
« mntinied for “ eonunued, and further on “ round'* for ** bound.' 
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*' Mt dxab Sir«— - lou have bMQ ordered* to Mcd one ragiaeut bere 
Frey let it march loetontly, or, if goiie, hasten it to top ap^ If you 
can spare another, pray send it also I am responsible for the measure 
I am out up a little, and on my back Lieutenant Anderson is much 
worse He has five sword wounda I have two in my left arm from 
warding sabre cuts, and a poke m the nbs with a spear I don t 
think Mulrig has anything to do with it f I was nding with him 
when we were attacked He rode off, but la now said to be in the hands of 
tlie soldiery 

^ Khan Singh and his people all ngbt 

“ Yours, m baste 

“PA Vi»s Aajfsw 


“ 19tb, two P K. 

“ To OBKiaSL COSTLANDT, or 

“ LiKUTBiiAirr Enwaanss, 


During the perusal of the above letter, I felt that all eyes were on me ^ 
for no one spoke, not a pen moved, and there was that kind of hush, whioh 
comes over an assembly under some indefinite feeling of alarm I never 
remember in my life being more moved, or feeling more painfully tbe neoes 
enty of betraying no emotion After lingering over the lost few sentences 
as long as X could I looked up at the kossid, and said * Very good ' Sit 
down in tbat comer of tbe tent, and 1*11 attend to you as soou as I have 
done this tnal Then, turning to the gaping mfinshis, 1 bade them “ go 
on with the evidence , and tbe disappoint^ crowd once more bent their at- 
tention on the witnessea But, from that moment 1 beard no more My 
eyes indeed were ff aed meohamoally upon tbe speakers, but my thoughts were 
at Mfiltan with my wounded countrymen, revolving bow 1 ought to sot to 
assist them 

in about an hour I bad arranged the ways and means m my own mmd, 
and, tbat done, had no further reason for concealment. I saw clearly what 
to do and tbe sooner it was done tbe better — roL It pp 1 — 8 

The letter, which Edwardes wrote to the President at Lahore, 
announcing intention to start at once for Mdlt^n, is to be 
found m the Blue-BooL Hu letter to Mr Vans Aguew is not 


* By Bit F Carney before the mntuiy, to form part of the gamsoo of MultAn, after 
Dewan MolrAj a retinmeoL 

t Tbia genenraa aentenee ia a eomplete anawer to tboae, who bare auppoaed that 
Mr Aguew drove Mdlrij into rebellion by tbe barshnesa of bia behaviour Had 
aay toiug paaaed between them to oauaa imtation, or give reasonable offence, Mr 
Amew would aurely be the hrat to have remembered it Indeed, a reference to the 
triala, which cloMd this cauaeleas rebellion, will show that Mr Aguew wrote 
to MhJi^ himaelf, expreaeiDg a willingneaa to believe him Inooeeot, if he would only 
prove it by coming to see him , otherwise he moat consider bim railty It la atill 
farther certam that MdlrAj, by Bong Bam a advice, atarted to go to Mr Aguew, which 
be would not have done, bad he had a quarrel with that lamented officer, and 
rebelled to avenge himself In short little doubt now remains, that the first 
attack on Hr Agnew was unautfaoneed, though done with the belief diat it would be 
pleasing to M61^ , and that Mdirij s guilt of Mr Agnew*! blood eoromenced sub- 
aequenUy to this letter of Mr Ags}ew*a, when atinnlated by the warlike temper of 
bis aoldiers he awore them to adhere to him, if he rebelled, bound tbe bracelet of war 
upon hie own arm and ordered the fatal attack on tbe Bdgah. The Commiaeioners 
who tried Milrkj took (ho very aame view aa Mr Agnew, and acquitted the Bewaa 
of the first assault upon the Britiih offlecn, but found him guilty of their deatfaa. 
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embraced m'^that elaborate colieotion» but it le as wdl worth 
reading aa anything m the stout foho — 

** €(mp, Dera FuttOi Kkemt ^prt^ 1948 
“ Mr DBiB Aonsw , — ** Your letter of 19th April to Qenem Cortlaadt 
reached my camp at three p m , thiB day , and 1 fortunately opened it to eee 
if It wae on public bueineee 

** I need scarcely say that I hare made arrangements formarching to your 
assiBtanoe at once 

I have one infantry regiment, and four extra companiee, two hone artil 
lery guns , twenty zumburubs , and between three and four hundred horse 
This is a small force, but such as it is, you ere welcome to it and me 
** Your position is one of imminent peril bat God will bring an honest 
man out of worse straits , so trust in Him , and keep up your pluck 

“ '^ere are at this moment only three boats at toe ghat and 1 have to 
collect others from the neigbbounng femes but we shall manage, doubt 
less, to effect the passage m course of to-morrow, when the following route 
ought to bnng us to Multan on the 27th — 

“ 23rd, left bank of Indus. 

** 24th, Lemh 

** 25tb, Wells, half way to Wander 
” 2eth, Wander 
** 27 th, MtUtan 

** Kely on it, it shall not be my fault if we are a day later , but the very 
sound of our approach will be a check to your rascally enemies, and to yes 
as refreshing as the breeze which heralds the rising sun at mommg If 
YOU are pressed, pray bnng away Anderson, and join me With aU my 
heart 1 hope you are both safe at this moment * 

** I have wntten on to Bunnu for Subhon Khan s regiment, and a troop 
of horse artillery 

Wnte, write, write ' and, with the sincerest wishes, believe me, in weal 
or woe, 

“ Yours, aye, 

* Hebbeet Edwabdxs. 

«* For P A Yaks Aombw, Es^, G 3 

Having started the young poLtical assistant on his adventor- 
ons mar^ to Mdltdn^ it is oidy right that we should quote his 
own defence of the movement. It appears > ery strange and very 
hard, that such a movement shoidd require any defence — 

I am aware that it has been said (and strangely enough by many, who 
desired nothing so much as a like opportunity ol being useful, and who, 
had It fallen to their lot, would, 1 glamy believe, have used it honourably), 
that I interfered where 1 had no call of duty, levied soldiers to carry 
on a war for my own ambitious ends, and, with all the rash presumption of 
« subaltern-^ 

** Bushed in where angels feared to tread.” 

Perfectly aatisBed with the approbation of my Sovereign, my country, the 
Indian and Bnttah Governments, and both Houses of Parliament, 1 could 
well afford to be silent but having now printed, tn eatemo, poor Agiiew’s 
appeal for help, as an essential part of this narrattve, 1 will just make two 
remarks upon it m passing ^that those, 1 allude to, may in ohsnty be sup- 
posed to nave been ignorant of its existence , but, if not, I should farsve 
deserved even their contempt, had 1 been cowa:i^ enough to diaiegard 
It — Vol II pp 16 16 
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In Edwardes’a letter, of May 3, 1848, to the Lahore Besi^ 
dent, given in the Blue-Book, the cirouiziatancee, under which 
he fbund it necessary to re-oross the Indus, are detailed , but 
the reader will not be sorry to have a more confidential report 
on the subject — 

I Bhftll not readily foff[et these events To retreat at all, at any time 
and under any circumstances, must be mortifying enough tb a soldier But 
the oiroumstanoes, under which 1 had to retreat, were these , — 

I was the only man in the whole camp who wanted to retreat I 
The Sikh soldiers, who were the majority had there is every reason te 
believe, sold me My very pnoe had Men agreed upon , twelve thousand 
rupees to the regiment mr joining the rebels in the battle, and twelve 
thousand more, if they brought over xnv head with them It is needless, 
therefore to add, that with twenty four thousand rupees to lose on one side, 
and merely honour on the other the Futteh Pultun to a man were for stand 
ing fast at Leiah What did I want to retreat for ? Did I doubt their 
fidelity or their courage ? They would throw themselves into the town 
of liOiab , erect hamcadea , and hold the place to all eternity As for 
Mulraj B troops, though they were twenty to one, they should be eaten up t 
Only place implicit confidence in thtm and I should never repent it 
(Which was probably true for they would not have given me time) 

On the other hand, the faithful few, the artillery the Purbiuh infan 
tiy, and newW raised Puthans of the last week, were indignant at the 
bare notion or retreating for it is a maxim of war among high minded 
Asiatics and especially Puthans, that ** having advanced your right foot, 
It is honourable to bnng the left up to it , but to draw the right back to the 
left 18 a disgrace But, I asked, suppose the enemy is obviously too 
strong for you ? ** Then stand and die ^ was the rash, but chivalrous 
rewonse 

So there I stood alone among my soldiers— some traitors some true men 
— but all urging me to prove a fool all fearing I miglit prove a coward 
1 esteem it not the least of my little victories that I stuck that day to my 
own opinion There was not a shadow of doubt m my mind, as to the 
course which ought to be pursued and I resolved accordingly to pursue it 
For 1 again repeat a sentiment which 1 have before expressed in these vo> 
lames, that he, who has to act upon bis own responsibility, is a slave, it he 
does not act also on his own judgment 

Turning therefore to all the officers false and true, I said '* It is my deli 
berate opinion that this force is incapable of resisting such an one as the 
rebels have sent against us, either in the open field or in an entrenched 
position To attempt it would be to sacnfice many lives in vain , and I 
consider it, therefore, my duty to retreat As to military maxims every coun 
try has its own , and among my countrymen (who are not considered very 
bad soldiers *) it is reckoned ve^ bad generalship to fight, unless there is a 
reesonable chance of*viotory Let us therefore retreat, and reinforce our- 
selves. Along war is before us, and the day will soon come, when 1 
shall call on you all to prove tlie valour, of which you now make such 
display shall then see who is brave, and who u not.' 

Next day the retreat was made but with reluctance , and the following 
colloquy between some Sikb soldiers of the rear guard was overheard by 
my own servants 

• What ehall we do with this Sahib of ours?” 

“Oh ! kill him of course—wbat else?" 

‘ D ye think so ? Well I vote we don i kill him.’* 

‘ What then ’ kou wouldn t let him off ’ 
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** No r (with ooneentnited maligai^,} I'd make u 8tkh of km T 
“Wbttforr ^ 

** Whj, when he was a reralar Sikb, and bad taken the pakul,* and read 
the Gruntht I d then make hun carry bncke and mortar in a wicker badmt 
on bu head, as he made ue do at Bunnn, bulding that fort of Ohidip* 
gurh I should just like to see how he d like it T 
And that night of Ma^ Sad, when we lay down on the bank of the 
Indus, in a half moon, with our backs to the nrer--ehall I ever forget it? 
'ihare was a mutual distrust between the faithful and unfaithful psroee of 
the soldiery. Not a word had been spoken no duty refused, no symptom of 
open mutiny , and yet both sides knew each other, avoided each other, and 
were getting angry with each other To make the best of it, 1 put the 
two guns in the centre, with the faithful Purbmhs right and left, and lay 
down behind them ibis secured the artillery, and divided the Sikh reg^ 
ment into wings, right and left of the Purbmhs. The new Putban levies, 
and other horsemen, were thrown out as a piquet to Leiah 
Wearily and sleeplessly passed the night , the piquet having ascertained 
the proximity of toe enemy fell back from Leiah and, when morning 
dawned, there must be no delay in re-crossing to our own side of the 
Indus 

Then arose the question, ** Who was to go over first I found myself at 
the school boy puzxle of the Fox and the Geese, and the ferryman 

If the faithless went over first, they would keep the boats on the other 
Side and leave the faitliful to be out up by the enemy , if the faithful went 
over first, the faithless might join the enemy unopposed, and cany ofie 
thousand disciplined soldiers into the ranks of rebellion 
At last, 1 settled it in this way The artillery and cavaliy were sent 
over first in two voyages , and, when the boats returned the uird time, 1 
appointed one to every company of infantry, faithful and unfaithful, at 
intervals along the bank , and told all to step in to their respective boats 
at the first sound of a bugle, and at the second to push off and proceed 
This was done, but not without considerable excitement, which was now 
becoming irrepressible, as the enemy was known to be witbm a few miles 
and, when at last two Purbiub and Sikb soldiers drew their swords on each 
other, and the rest of their comrades were beginmng to run t<^etber to the 
point, 1 thought all our pains were about to be thrown away at the last 
moment , but, on my seizing both the combatants by the collar, and thrust- 
ing them into my own boat, and then ordering the bugler to sound for em- 
barkation, the crowd broke sulkily up again, and got on board Again the 
bnglerangoutover the Indus; to my irrepressible joy every boat pushed 
off, and we orossed that broad nver in almost as perfect a military forma 
tion, as a regiment in open column of companies, taking ground to its IcA 
at a review 

Once on the right bank, I felt a match for the traitors , and, as soon as 
all had disemhaued, I called up the grey headed a^utant of the ^r 
blabs, and put the boats under the charge of him and his men ** Take 
them,'’ I said, ** out of tlie mam stream two miles up the branch, that leads 
to Berah Fntteh Khan anchor them at the back of the island, and 
defend them with youi lives, agamst any one, who attempts lo take them 
from yon."— Fbi. // pp 62—69 


* The “ Puhnl ' is the initistinn into iho polo of the Sikh rvligion, and romuts 

nbiefly, I beHevo, in pledging stuebment to its ordinaneesln e dnu^t of water, whieh 
has b^n mystiraPjr stimd up with a sword or other weapon of steel or iron 


X 
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We must pM8 over, however reluctantly, much interestilijg' 
nutter relative to the conduct and character of Mdlrdj, and fof 
low Edwardes down to the battle-field of Eineyi^ It 10 
the 18th of June. The troops of Mfiliij and the army of 
Bahwul Khan have first come into colbsion. Edwardes, with his 
Pnthan levies, is hurrying up to the scene of actioa He snifia 
the battle m Uie distance — ^ 

About a bundled yards ftom the left bank, I was roused from a ‘^brown 
study," not unnatural amid plans so doubtful m their issue, and so heayy in 
their responsibility, by a burst of artitlery within a mile or two of the shore 
A aecona oannonims replied, was answered, and replied again and two tall 
opposite columns of white smoke rose out of the jungle higher and higher 
at every discharm, as if each strove to get above its adversary, then broke 
and pursued escb other in thick clouds over the fur and peaoefnl sky 

Q-axing at this uomistakeable symbol of the fight below I eould soaroely 
forbear smiling at the difierent speculations of my companions m the boat, 
rhe servants men of peace, declared and hoped it was only ** a salute " 
fired by the Uafid putras in honour of the allies who had joined them hut 
the horsemen knit their brows, and devoutly oned** Allah! Allah’ at 
every shot, with an emphasis like pun on the last syllable They quite 
fdt there was a fight going on 

For my own part, 1 felt so too , and, ss T stepped on shore and hackled 
the strap of mv cap under my ohm I remember thinking that no English 
man could be beaten on the 16tb of June 

Nor am I ashamed to remember that I bethought me of a still happier 
omen, and a far more powerful ud—the goodness of my cause, ana the 
Qod who defends the right A young lieutenant, who had seen but one 
csmpugn-^lone, and without any of the means and appliances of such 
war, as 1 had been apprenticed to—I was shout to take command, in the 
midst of a battle, not only of one force whose courage I had never tned 
but of another, which 1 bad never seen , and to engage a third, of which the 
numbers were uncertain, with the knowledge that defeat would immeasur> 
ably extend the rebellion which I had undertaken to suppress, and embarrass 
the Government which 1 had volunteered to serve Yet in that great ex 
treme, i doubted only for a moment— one of those long moments, to which 
some angel seems to hold a microscope and show millions of things within 
jt It came and went between the stirrup and the saddle It brought with 
It diffionlties, dangers, responsibilities and possible consequences temble 
to face , but it left none behind I knew that 1 was fighting for the right. 

1 asked God to help me do my duty, and I rode on, oerUm that He would 
do it— FbZ // pp 381 862 

On amving ftt the scene of action, Edwardes was saluted 
with the [deasant intelligence that the Dafid-pdtra army was 
diBOigamzed, and the General in a state of latuity — 

It waa at this moment that led by Pir Muhammad, I arrived upon the 
field, a plain covered with jungle amongst which loaded camels were pass- 
ing to the rear out of range of the enemy s guns, and detaohmente ot 
vnld looking wamors, with red hair and beards, were taking up a line of 
poets Sc^MoIy, a European stepped out of the crowd, and advanced to me 
in a hurried manner, wiping his forsbead, and exclaiming " Oh, Sir, our 
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nmy la ditOYigSDixed S"— « pleiamg aalutotion 4m aninng at a flald of 
battle 1 Ho then told me bu name was llaopbetson, and that be com 
manded one of the Nawab*a two regular regiments I asked bim wbofe 
hiB Oeneral was? He laughed, and pointed to a large peepnl tree, ronnd 
whiob a crowd was gathered I gallopped up, and. looking orer the ibool 
ders of the pe^le, saw a little old man, in dirty olotbea and with nothing 
but a akall-oap on hie bead ntUng under tbe tree, with a roeary m hie 
hands the beada of whieb he was mpidly telling, and muttenng, in a 
peevish helpless manner, “ UlhumdMtlhh I UlkumdtihUdk f* (Qod be 
praised I Ood be praised !) — apparently ^uite abatraoted from the scene 
around him, and utterly unoonsoioue that ux pounder balla were going 
through the branobes, that officers were imploring him for orders, and that 
Mgbt or nine thousand rebels were waiUng to destroy an army of which 
he was the General 

He had to be shaken by his people before he could comprehend that I 
had amved , and, as he rose and tottered forward, looking vacantly in my 
face, 1 saw that ezoitement^^ had completed the imbecility of his years, and 
that I might aa well talk to a post. Turning therefore, to the many brave 
and experienced officers of bis staff, aud to Pir Ibrahim Khan, who 
now came up, 1 learnt tbe general nature of tbeir position, and then struck 
out a plan for ^eday ** Nothing, 1 said, * can be done with an army 
so disorganized as this or with guns such as Pir Ibrahim descnbcw 
yours to be. Tbe enemy has taken up a strong position and will probably 
prefer being attacked. It is not likely that be will attack ua, until he thinks 
we don t mean to attack him We have therefore got the day before us. I 
will write to General Cortlandt on the other side of tbe nver to send ua 
ofer some guns that are better than the enemy’s and not a move must bo 
made till they coma In the meanwhile, occupy yourselves with recovering 
tbe order of your force , make the whole he down in line in the lungle , keep 
them as much under cover as possible, and let your artillery play away, aa 
hard as they can, on the enemy's guns. A^ve all stand fast, and be 
patient"— Koi, II pp 885-386 

It was not, however, very easy to enforce this order to stand 
&8t and be patient. The Puthan levies were eager for the 
affiraj , and, the fire of the rebel ann^ having been drawn upon 
them, their eagerness became almost irrepressible In this oon- 
juncture, he tried the effects of a chax^ of horse but, havmg 
no cavalry at his command, he was obliged to muster a select 
body of chiefs and officers, all who had horses to mount The 
service was finely performed, and is here graphically dee- 
cnbed — 

If tlie wild Puthan levies had been difficult to restrain before they were 
now perfectly mad as the shot tore through their ranks and ploughed up 
the ground on which they lay and, when presently tlk 6re oesi^, and 
bodies of borsee were again seen stealing up towards our front, in numbers 
that set our ten miserable xumbunihs at denanoe, 1 saw that none but the 
most desperate expedient oould stave off the battle any longer 

Imploring the infantry to lie still yet a litUe longer, 1 ordered Fopjdar 

* I say exeitemeDt, sod not fesr , btesost I bsvi ben sssnred that ia foneer yean 

h« possessed tbe one good quality of conrege 
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Khftn, and *11 the ohiaft and offioen who had horaef , to mount, «ud, form 
ing themselres into a oompaot body, charge down on the rebel eaTtl^, and 
enoearoar to drire them back upon the foot ** Put off the fighV’ 1 whie* 
pored to Fooydar, “ or not a man of ne will leare this field " 

Gladly did tboee brare men get the word to do a deed so desperate , but 
with set teeth, I watched them mount, and wondered how many of my 
ohoioest officers would come back. 

Spreading their bands to heaTen, the noble band solemnly related the 
oreed of their religion, as though it were their last act on earth, then passed 
their bands ortf tfaeir beards with the banghtioess of martyrs, and, drawing 
their swords, dashed out of the jungle into the ranks of the enemy a 
horse, who, taken wholly by surprise, turned round and fled, pursued oy 
Fomto and his companions to within a few hundred yards of the rebel 
line, which halted to reoeiTO its panio-stnoken fhends. 

In executing this bnlliant semee, Foujdar Kbsn reoeiTed two severe 
wounds, and few, who returned, came back untouched. Many fell 
The pnrnose, however, was completely answered , for though the enemy 
quickly rallied, and advanced again in wrath, and I had just made up my 
mind that there was nothing now left but a charge of our whole line, 
unsupported by a single gun, of which there could have been but one result 
— our totid annihilation , — at that moment of moments might be heaid the 
bogle note of artiUeiy in the rear * * Hush J" cned every voice , whilst esdi 
ear was strained to catch that friendly sound once more Again it Bounds 
— again — and there is no mistake l!he guns have come at last, thank GK>d! 
FoL 11 pp 891—893 

And now, that the gons have amved, let us see what service 
they render^ — 


Ihere was scant time for taking breath, for the enemy was close at band , 
so, bidding the guns come with me, the two new regiments to follow 
the guns, and the whole irregular line to advance steadily in the rear, under 
command of Foiqdar Khan, 1 led the artillery through the trees on to the 
cultivated plam beyond There we first saw the enemy s line 

DireoUy in my front, Mhlr^ s regular troone were pushing their way 
in some confusion over fields of sugar , and, through an interval of space 
eaiiBed by a fow wells and houses, some horse artillery guns were emerg 
mg on the plain 

^nnd went our guns, and round went theirs , and, in an instant, both 
were discharged into each other It was a complete surprise , for the rebels 
behaved trtSj, that all the gone, we had m the mominff, had left the 
field with the Dafid putras , and of the arrival of the others they were 
Ignorant Down sank their whole hne among the long stalks of the sngar , 
and, os we afterwards learnt from a Gurkha prisoner, the fatal word was 
p«a^ that ** the Sahib bad got across the nver with all hia army from 
Derm Ghazi Khan, and led them into an ambush ’* To and fro rode their 
astonished and vacillating Oolonels , and, while the guns maintained the 
battle, the mtehigenoe was sent by swift horsemen to the rebel General, 
Rang Bam, who, seated on an elephant, looked safely down upon the 
fight from the hills around the villsM of Nnnar 

Meanwhile the Suruj ffiokhl and Subhan Kfaan*8 regiments bad come 
np, followed closely by the line and 1 made the two former he down 
on the left and right of the artiUeiy, and the latter bait under cover 
of the frees. 



" TEAB ON THE FONgTAUB PBONTIEB." IW 

Th6 guonerg wore getUng warm “ Grape ! gmper at length abeotei 
the Ootnmaadant , “ its close enough for gniM r and the eiMimy thourtt 
BO too, for the next round rushed over our heads like a flight of eagSM. 
And there (for Uie first time, and the last, in my short expenenee of war) 
did 1 see hostile artillery firing grapi into nook oikn Jt was well for 
US that the enemy was taken by surpnae , for they aimed high, and did 
little mischief General GortUoats artillery were well trained and steady, 
srd their aim was true Two nns were quickly silenced, snd the rest 
seemed slsokening and firing wild A happy charge might carry all 1 gars 
the order to Subhan Khans regiment to attack , and away th^ went— 
Subhan Khan himself, a stout heavy soldier, leading them on. and le^nng 
over bushes like a boy Before this regiment oo^ reach t^ battery, an 
incident, oharactenstio of ine^ar troops, occurred A duster of half a- 
dozen horsemen dashed out m>m the trees behind me, an^ pas^g the 
regiment, threw tbemselTee on the enemy a guns. Their kaoev received 
a nail full in bis face, and fell over the ** cannon s mouth * It was 8hah 
Kiwaz Khan of Lssu hbeyl, whose family 1 had reoaUed from exile to mle 
over their own country The regiment followed and^ earned at the point 
of the bayonet the only gun which awaited then assault. Another gun 
lay dismounted on the gh>nnd 

l^ile this was domg, our ms poured grape into the oover where the 
rebel ufaotiy were lying ; and these, beanng tneir own artiUeir retire before 
Subhan Khans charge, retreated hastily tiirough the crops, with 
which the fields were covered, but suflered heavily from the fire behind them, 
and formed again in great confusion, when they reached their guns. 

Our whole force now advanced over the contested ground the men shout- 
ing as they passed the captured guns. The enemy then rallied, and the ar- 
tillery on both Bides re-opened 

It was at this point of the battle that a small body of oavalry approached 
our batteiy fhim the left I asked an orderly, if be knew who they were? 
Ue thought tihey were Foigdar Khan and the mounted chiefs of the Put- 
bans , and 1 had just turned my horse to nde towards them with an order, 
when a smgle horseman advanced, and, taking a deliberate atm, oisefaaig^ 
a matohlook at me, within fifty or six^ yards The bad! passed first tbnmgh 
the sleeve of the brown holland blouse which 1 had on, then through my 
shirt, and out again on the other side through both, and must have been 
within an hair a breadth of my elbow But the party paid dearly for theu 
danng, for two guns were instantly laid on them, and horaee and nder 
were soon rolling in the dust 

And now X gave the word for the whole line of wild Pathans to be 
let loose upon the enemy One volley from our batteiy — and Uiej plunged 
into the smoke-euveloped space between tbe anniee with a yell, that bad 
been gathering malice through hours of impatimit suffering Tbe smoke 
cleared off and the arUUerymen of two more rebel guns were dying despe- 
rately at their posta, their bne was in full retreat upon Nunar, and tbe 
plain was a masa of eoaUered skinmshea.— VoL 11 pp 80b— 898 

With an extract or two, lUuatrative of the moideiitB of the 
battle of Snddoeain, we must conclude thu hasty review In 
the following, Edwardea desenbes what he calls his equestrian 
Tiodssitudes — 

The equestrian vtoiasitudea, I underwent that day, are truly hidienaa 
to remember, though very senoas matters at the moment 1 eommeoeed 
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the MtioD on e big oheiaut Arab, named Zal , bat* enlkT at being to long 
withoot bu dinner, he lefoeed to leap a canal, wfaioh bad brought the a^ 
lery to a halt, and fell with me right into the middle , nor with all my pull 
wg and hanhng could 1 get btm out, and I was oblig^ to leave him till the 
fight was over General Cortlandt then got me a bey horse from an officer 
in hia artillery , bat I bad not gone two hundred yards, when over he oame 
baekwarde, and bruised me dreadfully on the ground A shot had graied 
hia noee Fat Sadik Mohammad Khan, Badozye. who was mv aidode-camp 
all that day, nekt pot me on a grey, belonging to one of his own followers , 
and this b^t I hM fairly ndden to a stand still, when up oame one of my 
« 3 fOM (native grooms) with a grey Cabul horse of my own called Fonoh 

What are you doing here ? ’ I asked for I bad mounted Lake on this 
horse m the morning * Lake Sabib has sent it with his oomphments, as 
he hears you have lost Zal, and be baa borrowed another horse for himself 1 
So I finished the day upon Punch , and, when the fight was over, 1 thanked 
Lake for the timely thought Lake buret out laughing, and said ** £ send 
the horse back ? Never That villain of a syce walked off with it and 
left me without any horee at all \ — VqI II pp 406-457 

In the next we have an account of the noanner^in which 
Edwardes lost the use of his right hand — 

I was in the very act of writing when a horseman rode in from the 
picket, and reported that Mulri^ s army wore croesing the bndge in the 
oame order that they had done before, and were coming on trouna to give 
us battle Astounded, but unable to disbelieve 1 beat to arms, summon 
ed the chief officers ordered the line to be turned out at once, and was 
holding a burned conference with Lake and Cortlandt in my tent, whilst all 
three of us were jumping into boots, or buckling on swords and pistols, when 
a second horseman from the picket entered I had just loaded my pistols, 
and went on cramming tliem into my belt, while listening to the man's 
report. The hammer of one got entangled but, without looking to 
see what was the matter, I seized the barrel m my nght hand, and pulled 
the pistol into its place A loud report, a short pang, and I had lost the use 
of my right hancl for life ' The ball had passed through tbe palm, and 
lodged m the floor at my foot But there was no time for regrets 

The line bad turned out and Lake rushed to the field to take my duty 
and his own Nobly he would have done both , but 1 must own it was a 
great relief to me to hear, that as our line advanced, the enemy retreated 
again behind the city walls, and proved to have been only a party of cavalry 
sent out to reconnoitre our position Rad Mulriy given us battle that day 
tbe reeult must have been more doubtful than it ever been before All 
Lakes attention and guidance were demanded by his own nndisoiplined La- 
ud pdtras. He had bad no time to become acquainted with my men, or they 
witn him , and the accident, which bad happened at such a ontical moment 
to their customary leader, would have been an omen of certain defeat to their 
Buperstitioue minds Kven as it was the oecotrence was unfortunate , 
for while it prevented me from being surrounded by my offioen, ae [ was 
wont to be all day, and confined me like a prisoner to my bed, in Mfilrfj s 
hall of audience it was a subject of loud rejoioing and congratulation At 
first I was reported dead, and Mfilrij made a present to tbs messenger, who 
brought the news burying me with tbe decent remark, that I wu “ a ttovt 
youth, and it was a pity 1 should be out off so young ! ' On bearing that £ 
bad only lost my hand, lie probably took the present back again, and 
thrashed the messenger 
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After thii aooident I wae ttrelre dtye withoat t doetor, at least an £a 
iropeau one The natiTe doctor of General CortUndt • troops sewed op my 
liand with a packing needle, and thought he had done a fine tbin^ , but tna 
agony it caused me 1 ncTer can forget , for, what with the laceration of the 
woondf the tightness of the stitohes and the intense heat of the sun, in 
ftamm^on ensued, the hand swelled, the etitchee grew tighter, and the 
pain greater, till at last I would have thanked either Lake or Oortlandt, if» 
ustead of nursing me, they had drawn a sword, and cbcmped the Umb clean 
off One day too, a sympa^ising friend m the Indian Kary came m to see 
me, and, intending to seat himself on my bed, sat down on my wounded 
hand, which was stretched out on my pillow by my side, and then asked me, 
•Howldidr— Fof.//pp 460—468 

The mention of Lieutenant Lake reminds us^ that, m the 
earher part of the volume, there is a graceful and weH- 
mented tnbute to the fine quahties of this young officer We 
must turn back to extract it — 

Thus was Lieutenant Lake, in fact, constituted Die Commander in Chief 
of the Padd pfitra army How well he justified that unusual trust, to the 
mutual honour of his own Ooremment and that of the tro<^ he led will 
appear abundantly lu these pages, but this is the place for me to hear 
anmesa that he did * oo<«perate admirably with me*^ throughout the war 
He did more 

By hia instructions from the Resident, he was not put under my com 
mand. At this time the Resident did not intend, perhap, tliat 1 should 
eyer cross the Chenab, and did not contemplate that Lieutenant Lakes 
force and mine would be united in one body It seemed enough, therefore, 
to tell him to co-operate according to his own judgment and discretion ” 

But eyents brought us irresistibly togetlier Before Lieutenant Lake 
could reach his army, 1 had crossed toe Chenab, and saved the Dadd pfitras 
from a disastrous defeat at Kineyn, and finding me in the successful exe- 
cution of my own plans Lieutenant Lake at once put himself under my 
command, and, without one selfish thought, devotea his rare abilities and 
energy to second the oprauoos of another 1 felt the generosity of the ac 
tion then , but I do more full justice to it now, when I look back calmly 
on those stormy times and remember how impossible it was that two 
young beads should always think alike, however true tlieir hearts kept 
tune , yet never was there anything but unity of action in tlie field 
Seldom, indeed did we differ, even in the counel tent, but, if we had 
two plans, Lake manfully exposed the weaknesses of mine, and, if J 
was not to be conymoed (as I own I very seldom was), gave up his own 
better jud^pnent, and made mine prfeot by the beartineaa of his aasiittnee 
in giving It effect 

My paceful readers, whose experience of ** heroes** hat happily been con- 
fined within the limits of the Biographical Bictionaiy,’* or the smootli 
historian s page, may think so well of soldier nature as to deem X^ke s mag 
nanimity and lack of jealousy a thing of course, but others, who have livM 
in camps will know both its ranty and lU value, and esteem it the moet 
unfading of the laurels won by Fdward Lake under the walla of MOltfin 

Better le he that ruleth hie spint than he that taketh a city ”>•' 


* Proverbs, c xvl , s 82 
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tiftlrojfomedEdwardesmlxKlheftlih^btttinlughspir^ How 
inyi^raliiig and re-aaeanng to the latter it miut have been^ to 
receive tidr^ of the near approadi of BachacoUeague» andl^t 
too>m 00 heurtvaznanner After congratulating ine on the last 
victoi^>* Bays fjdwardes^ he wrote^ ** don’t %ht any more bat* 
tlesj like a good fellow, till 1 j(»n yotu If there is any tmtnedi- 
ate proepeot of work, 1 will not wait for my trajie, and trust to 
you for board, bed and shelter, ” doamg with a P S. — "Let 
me know if there is any vam/eduUe prospect of a fight, and I can 
join you in one night 

Om more extract we must nve. It is the dedicatory epistle 
The book is thus gracefully aim appropriately inscribed to Sir 
Heniy Xiawrence — 

Mt dkab Lawbekcs — ^If I bsYe been able to eerre OoTemment to any 
purpose, 1 owe it to your teacbing and example , and as the only waj 1 
may erer hare of proving myself grateful for your fhendefaip, J inecnbe 
your name upon these records of the days 1 least regret 

Believe me, 

My dear Lawrence, 

Etchmond HtU, \ L?er affectionately your s, 

JoH ^ 1851 / Hebbebt B Edwabdes. 

With this we bnng our extracts, and indeed our review, to a 
close. The author says, that he hod three objects in view in 
writing bis book. 1 To put on record a victory, which he 
remeii^rs with more satismction than any he helped to gam 
before Mult&n — the bloodless conquest of the wild valley of 
BunntL 2 To give his countrymen at home an msight into 
the actual life and labours of an Indian pohtical officer 3 To 
contribute his mite of local knowledge to the world’s common 
stock. And all these objects he has accomplished m a manner 
very refreshing to the rcider " The book, he says, " is simply 
what it professes to be, the record of a busy year on an im* 
portant frontier, m a country, and at a crisis, whicb have excited 
the national attention of Englishmen.” A chapter it is m 
Indian history, which reflects msting honour upon the national 
character 
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Art VIL — 1 ChmJtanyc^Cha^ By Kruhna Dd$. 

Calcutta, B E 1251 

2 Chmtanycb-MangaL By Lochan Dd* Calcutta, B E 1250 

3 Sketch of the Reltgious Seete of the Hmdue, By H, H WH* 
early E L, D yF H, 8 From the Anatic Beeearchcs/* VoU 
XVLy XVII Calcutta. 1846 

The dificloeures of Revelation apart, there is no conntiy m 
the East — no country in the world, more interesting in a reli- 
gious pomt of view than India. A consistent Hmdu is the 
most religious being in existence. He gets up from his bed 
religiously, anoints his body religiously, washes religiouslr, 
dresses religiously, sits relimously, stan^ religiously, drmks 
religiously, eats religiously, iSeeps religiously-, learns religiously, 
remains ignorant r^giously, and becomes irreligious rengions- 
ly Not an action he performs, not a step he takes, not a word 
he utters, not a breath he draws, but he does all agreeablv to 
the institutes of his religion. In no other country has there 
been an exhibition of so many modifications of the religious 
feeling Transcendental Theism in all its lofrmeas, absolute 
Pantheism with all its horrors, murky Mysticism with its multi- 
tudmous brood of morbid feelings, and Idolatry of the most 
grovelling species, have all had their high and palmy days m 
India. Amid the manifold modes of religious feehng which 
obtam in the world, it would be difficult to pomt to one that 
has not had its counterpart m this country 

It IS not our object in this article (neither is it possibly to 
trace all the phases of rebgious ideas amongst the Hindus mm 
the remotest antiquity to the present day But, notwith- 
standing the infinitely diversified modifications of the Hmdu 
faith, the religious history of India may be resolved into three 
g^t eras. These are the era of Buddhism , the era of Vaidio 
Pantheism , and the era of Puranic Polytheism. The re- 
searches of the French eavansy of Wilson and Colonel Sykes, 
tend, perhajis, to establish the prevalence of Buddhism, anterior 
to the umversal sway of Brahminism. And the idealistic 
Monotheism and absolute Pantheism of the Vedanta gave 
way in their turn to the idolatry and polytheism of the 
Puranas. 

The Hmdus, as they exist m our days, have been divided, m 
a rebgious point of view, mto three great sects, the Saldasy 
the Saivas, and the Vauhnavae Whether this classification is 
sufficiently comprehensive, we shall not stop here to mquire , 

T 
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■uffioe it to 0^79 that it oo^rehenda^ if not the whole> at least 
thecreatmiyonty, of the Hindna. Of the fint two daeses, we 
■hair not anj further remark at preeentj than that th^ pittfess 
themBelyea to be the wor 8 hippers of <SSczA^i — ^the mpy«w, ao 
to apeak, of the Hmdu Tntwa, and of Siva, the third person 
of the Hindu Triad 

A Yaishnava may be defined aa a worahippen of Yiahnu. 
This divinity, aa the preserver and upholder of Ae three 
worlds, the patron of the heavenly powers, and the savi- 
our of men, la the object of the Yaishnava’e devout con- 
templations. The celebration of his mighty exploits conati- 
tnt^ by far the greater portion of the later theology of the 
Hindus. Though no hater of the rest of the gods, the devout 
Yaishnava believes that his Ishta^Dehta — his guardian divinity, 
the deity of his choice — is the supreme god, the fount of exis- 
tence, and the abode of all excellencies. It was by his energy 
and at his bidding that Brahma created the umverse All thu^ 
hve, move, and nave their being in him , and mto the unfathom- 
able abyss of Impersonality shall they eventually flow, as the final 
cause of all creation. It was he, who in olden times assumed 
the forms of the wondrous fish, the divine boar, the terrible 
man-lion, and the immoveable tortoise It was he, who, taking 
the form of the heroic Biirn^, crossed the ocean, and hnrled 
destruction on the ten-headed king of the golden Lanka. It 
was he, who, assuming the shape of the wanton and merry- 
hearted Krishna, gambolled in the groves of Bnnd^ban, and won 
the hearts of the simple milk-maids. And, at the consummation 
of the present Ealpa, he is de^^tmed to come once more in the 
shape of the formidable Kalki. His club and chakra — ^the 
dre^ed Sudarsan — are the terror of the gods. But, on the 
other hand, the bnght-haired and lotus-eyed Yaikantha is the 
destroyer of sorrow, the husband of prospentv, and the patron 
of the muses. Such is the Ishia-Debtd of the Yaishnavas m 
geneiuL 

All Yaishnavas, however, do not hold the same doctrines, or 
observe the same customs They may be divided into four prm- 
dpal Sampradayi^, or communities — the Sn Sampradoyi, the 
Madhw^ Sampradayi, the Rudra Sampradayi, and the ^naka 
Sampradayi. These ha^ e been sub-divided into se^ eral sections 
Wilwn mentions the names of twenty, and we could enumerate 
more Most of these sectanes are not found in Lower Ben^L 
We shall not, however, attempt to indicate the p^uliar shimes 
of difierence, that distinguish these sects from one another We 
^lali confine our attentioii in this article to only one section of 
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the YaiafaiaTBe. mmiety, the foUowen of Cheitanja, or the 
VuflhiiATas of Bengal 

The founder of the modem VaishnayaB of Bengal u Sn 
Krishna C/untanya. There have been fanatics m all ages of 
the world. Eoolesiastical history furmshes many examples of 
enthusiasts^ who gave themselves out to be the hghts of the 
world, and the rades of men’s consciences. Men have been 
found m the middle of the nineteenth century, who proclaimed 
themselves to be the saviour of the world, and who, m confip* 
mation of their impious ravings, showed to the gaping and cr^ 
dulous multitude the stigmata, the crucifixion marks of the dymg 
Redeemer, m their own persons. After this we need not point 
to the enthusiasts and fanatics of heathenism. But though the 
palming of an imposition on the world be not a rare phenome- 
non, yet it IS difficult to mamtain it for a long tune. To form 
a new community, to give it laws, and to exert a mighty 
mfluenoe on millions, are not events of every-day occnirenoe. 
Whatever may be the estimate we form of the moral chanu^ 
ter and honesty of the false pr^het of Mecca, there can be 
but one opmion of his talents. To have prevailed upon the 
idolatrous Arabs to discard their Kaaba, to have published 
a system of religion different from all existing systems, to 
have converted tolus opinions, by whatever means, a whole peo- 
ple, and to have become the founder of a sect, which now com- 
prehends a third of the world’s peculation— all this was the 
creation of no ordinary mtellect Though we hate his imposi- 
tion, yet we cannot help admiring the intrepidity of his gemus 
and the energy of his character The founder of the tfesuita 
was also no ordinary man. To have trained up the hardy 
mihtia of the Apocalyptic Babylon, and to have given them 
an organization durable as brass, were not the achievements of 
ordinary abihties. 

Chaitanya is the founder of a rehgioua sect, which is said to 
he eight millions strong There is scarcely a village in Bengal, 
m which 18 not to be found a foUower of the Nadiy& mendi- 
cant. Of all the Hindu sects, it is at present the most energetici 
It has its apostle, its evangelists, its teachers. It sends forth 
Its preachers to win proselytes fixim the other Hindu sectaneai 
It seems to be mcreasing m wealth and influence. Vanons 
ourcumstanoes may be mentioned, which have contributed to the 
Wide diffusion of the rehgious dogmas of Chaitanya , — theit 
simphcity, their virtual agreement with existing rehgious ideas^ 
tile boun^ees creduhty of the people, and the zeal of the 
first Vaishnavas. But, notwiths^oing all these ooneiirfM 
esrcumstances, it must be confessed that Chaitanya had no sna! 
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degree of mental intrepidity It would be preposterous to place 
him m the same rank with Muhammad or Loyola , but he may 
be advanta^usly oompared to Apollomua of Tyana or Alex- 
ander of Ai^oteichoe. 


We purpose to give a short account of the life of Chaitanya, 
as recorded m the twoBengah treatises, the names of which we 
have placed at the head of inis article. But before wfe begm ihe 
narrative, we may say a word or two on the treatises themselvea 
The ChmJtanya^-Mangal of Lochan D&s, though a respectable au- 
thority among the 'Vaishnavas, is a mere compilation fh>m works 
of larger size. It does not profess to be a r^pilar biographv of 


Chaitc^a , it IS but a compend of the leading moidents of his 
life, liie Chaitanya^CkaraSanrtta^ composed by Krishna Das, is 
** the book’’ of the Bengal Vaishnavas It is the Vaishnava’s 
gospel He bows down to it with the greatest reverence, and va- 
mes it as the most precious treasure. Every inteUigent follower 
of Chaitanya has got a copy of it. He reads it by day and by 
night, and frequently bedews it with the streams of tenderness 
that gush from his pious eyes. It professes to be an abndgment 
of a larger work m Sansknta by JBrmdaban Das , it contains, 
notwithstanding, upwards of seven hundred octavo pages of 
close type. It is divided mto three sections — ^the Adt Lild^ the 
Madhya Ltld, and the Anta Lila The first section gives an 
account of the infiincy and youth of the incarnate god , the 
second, of his assuming the monastic life and his various pere- 
gnnatxons , and the third, of the discourses he uttered, of the 
doings of some of his principal followers, of his mtense medita- 
tions, and his ecstatic visions. It is written m Bengali, but pro- 
fusely mterlarded with Sanskrit quotations, chiefly from the Sri 
Bhdgavat and the BhAgaoat Gita The style is qmte um^ 
Difficult Sanskrit stanzas alternate with the most vulgar 
gibberish spoken by fisberwomen. There is also a good sprmk- 
Lng of the Hindustani and the Unya. Its literary qualities 
are certainty not of the highest order It is written m wretch- 
ed taste. Tedious desonptious of the most tnflin^ things fill 
whole pages. The recitm of the various dishes m feasts, m 


honour of Chaitanya, sometimes takes up two mortal pages. 
It 18 written m poetry, that is, in jmgling rhyme , for there is 
no real poetry — not a spark of it — from begmmng to end. 

In the town of Srihatta (Sylhet) m Benral, there lived a 
Brahman of the name of Upmira Mura, He had seven sons, 
of whom Jaaonadth was the eldest. Learned as Jagannkth 
was m the wisdom of the Brahmans, and impressed with a high 
idea of the merit consequent on dady ablutions m the sacred 
Ganga, he removed firom Snhatta, and took up his abode 
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in the village of Naba^Dwipa (Nadiyi). Thu small village 
lies on the banks of the Dh^girathi, seventj miles dutant 
from the metropolu of British Lidia. Owing to the assiduir 
ty with which Sanskrit hterature u cultivated in thu place, 
it may not improperly be termed the Athens of Lower Ben- 
gaL Its school of logic u well known. Some time ago it was 
graced with many or colleges, whither the ingenuous youth 
of ^e Bengali Brahmans resorted for instruction. In thu 
village Jagannkth was happy m the company of hu wife, 
Sacht, who had given birth to a son named Vigtoarupa, The 
prospect of another child gladdened the hearts of the happy 
pair, but the cup of human felicity u seldom without an 
infusion of bitterness. Distressing anxieties fiUed tbe mmd of 
Jagann&tL Ten tedious months had rolled away, and Sachi 
was BtiU expectant. Vanoua circumstances had occurred to 
convince the parents that the child, whose birth was delayed, 
was to be no ordinary being Adwait-ananda — a reputed 

sage of a neighbounng village — had paid divine homage to 
the unborn deity An astrologer, skilled m the occult pro- 
fundities of hu science, had predicted that the child in the 
womb of Sachi was none other than the creator of the uni- 
verse. Sachi herself had seen unspeakable sights in the 
heavens , while Jagann^th had dreamt that hu house was en- 
compassed with a surpassing halo The people of Kadiy^, who 
had heard these marvellous reports, waited with anxiety for 
the birth of the wondrous child. At last the happy and long- 
wuhed-for day amved. Chaitanya, who was fml thirteen 
months m the womb, was ushered into the world m the month 
of Phalgun, m the year 1485 of the Chnstian era.* The ad- 
vent of such an illustrious personage could not take place with- 
out the accompaniment of a marvelious occurrence. The moon 
suffered an eclipse “ The spotless moon of truth, which was 
to illume the ^ee worlds, having ansen m NadiyA, the sot- 
ted moon of the heavens was devoured W Kahu ” Such u 
tbe reflection of the devout Krishna D4s — the author of 
the Chantdmntcu The joy of the people was great. They 
flocked to have a sight of the infant divinity There was 
one especially whose joy knew no bounds , it was Adwaita 
Anandiu He danced, wept, and laughed round the village 
to the infinite amusement of the spectators. But Nadiyi 
was not the only scene of festivity , the heavens were filled 

* It li worth noting that the founder of the Bengal VaiahnaTas was bom two 
years after the turth of Lather«--the great reformer of Christendom. It is tnter- 
mtfaw to obsenre in different parts of the world the oontemportneons mardk at InA 
and nusehood. To os, who are beileTort in the agency at inrisiMe spirits, the oote* 
ddenoe seems hr from accidental 
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with gladneeiy and the Debtht shouted fi>r jot The ooustlew 
deities of Vsikantha, and all the bn^^robed dweUen of tluU 
happy paradise, the biographer gravely tells us, the 

forms of men, visited the new-born babe and gave gi& to 
him. The first thing, that attracted the attention m the joyous 
parents, was the impression on the child of the thirty-two 
marks of the person of Ndrkyan. They beheved vhth joy that 
their child was the second person of the Hmdu Triad — ^the de» 
Uverer and preserver of go^ and men. 

Chaitanya, in his ohilohood, was by no means a model of 
gentleness and modesty The wild and boisterous pranks of 
his early days stand in ill keeping with the ^uiet and contem- 
pktive chai^ter of his aiterdife. His childhood has been 
tully described by Lochan Das in the Chaxtanya^MamgaL We 
cannot persuade ourselves, however, to transcribe a tenth of 
what the admiring disciple has recorded. We shall pass over 
the miracles ascn]^ to him in this early stage of his life — the 
translation of a dog, initiated mto the mysteries of HanN6m^ 
into heaven — the prophecies he is said to have uttered^the 
petty acts of lar^ny he committed — and the fuuveU^ with 
which he asked his mother to give him the moon, that he might 
play with it The precocity of his talents may be illustrated 
by the following anecdotes. One day, his mother having given 
him to eat fined paddy and sweetmeats, he dehberately began 
to eat day m preference to them. On being questioned as to 
the reason of this strange conduct, the infimt philosopher re^ 
plied, that there was no difference between clay and the food 
given him, and that the latter was only a modification of the 
former I On another occasion he was observed to stand on an 


unclean place. His mother ordered him to wipe off the pollu- 
tion, he had contracted, by bathing m the Bh&girathi, which he 
refill to do, adding as his reason, that all places were alike, 
and that punty or impunty could only be predicated of the 
■ouL The wildnesB ^ hia di^sition may m illustrated by 
the following stones. Bemg endowed with a robust constitu- 
tion, he was m the habit of besting all the boys of his age that 
came m his way When the girls of the viU^e went into the 
nver to wash, he took away their dry clothes, whidi they had 
left on the bank, and did not restore them without getting pre- 
sents from them. On one occasion he struck his mother so 
severely, that she fainted away, and was on the pomt of death, 
when he himself restored her by working a mirade. He habit- 
ually stole away from temples the ofieni^ of the gods. The 
IHUe rascal also bad the impudence to make water om the noe- 
dufo of an esteemed Pandit of Nadiyk. 
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Jagann^th Miara did not neglect to p»)care for hu beloved 
Nimdi (bo wae hia ohild nnmM) a leanm teacher He went 
tbrongn the usual oourse of gmmmar^ rhetono, and poetr^i 
He wae earl^ remained for the retentivenefiB of hia meuKOT. 
While Nim& was displaying the bnllianc^ of hiB talents in the 
colleges of hie native village, his elder brother, to the ^^eot 
gner of the parents, assumed the life of an ascetic. Boon 
after Nim&i was married to Lakgkmu About this tune, old 
Jaganndth died, whose funeral obsequies his dutiful son cdo- 
brated with becoming solemmty On the decease of his father, 
Nim4i commenced bfe as a school-master The fame of fais 
learning attracted many pupils. 

While carrying on the peaceful labours of a professor, he 
made a tnp into me eastern parts of Bengal, and surprised the 
people by the variety and depth of his learning A Brahman^ 
who had waded through the whole of the Hindu Sh4stras with- 
out discovering the gem of true happmess, was, in a dream, 
recommended to the mvme teaching of the Nadiya Pandit. On 
his return home, he found that his beloved partner, the fair 
Liakshmi, had departed this life. By the solicitations of his 
mother, he married a second time, and his nuptials with the 
daughter of Sandtan were celebrated with great pomp. As Njm5i 
was diligent m the observance of the Hindu ntum, he took a 
journey to Gbiya, and offered cakes to the manes of his ancestorsL 
From Gaya he was proceeding towards Mathura, but was 
hindered by a voice from heaven. 

Books exert vast influence on nations, peoples, and tongneA 
Who can estimate the amount of influence the Koran has ex* 


erted m formmg the habits, the dispositions, and the minds of 
those millions, who are under the strong delusion of the false 
prophet ? Who can calculate the infinity of good produced 
by that book of books — the Bible ? In India, after the expul- 
sion of Buddhism, when the star of Brahmamcal authon^ woe 
m the ascendant, the Vedas were the book of the age. To the 
Vedas succeeded the Purdnas, which exert their bsmeful mfln- 


ence to this day The Purdna, which seems to have been the 
book,’* by way of eminence, in the days of Cbaitanys, was the 
8n Bkagavat Nimdi had read this book with deep atten- 
tion. He became familiar with the striking incidents, that 
fill its thnJlmg pages. It filled his mmd, moulded his son], 
and tinotured ms ^cy By mceasant mentation on Knahn^ 
he entartamed unbounded affection for that divmity Ha 
repeated, by dav and by night, the name of his guaidioii 
deity, and, with h^h-wrou^t enthusiaam, oekbratad laa 
pBoiMS. It was mex returning fnxca Gaya that NisMd 
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commenced the reformer During his travels he had found 
the "nohes of Krishna’s loye^” which he was resolved on 
publishing to the world. All great reformers are men of one 
idea. The human mmd^ owing to the limited range of its 
capacities, and of that passion, or enthusiasm, which is necessary 
to the completion of any undertaking, seems to be utterly 
unfitted for carmng on at the same tune a variety of projects. 
The reformer of Nadiy& was pre-emmently a man of one idea 
But this umly of idea may be earned to a morbid excess. 
When the whole mmd, with all its powers and energies, is 
mtensely devoted to the contemplation of an object winch 
fills it, it IB necessarily abstracted from all other objects. When 
this absence, or rather intense presence, of mmd is earned to 
a faulty excess, the mind verges towards insanity Hence the 
truth of the common saying, tnat Gemus is alli^ to madness.” 
The difference between a mamac and a genius, psychologically 
considered, is that the former can control the mind and direct it 
at pleasure to other objects, while the latter has lost all power 
over the succession of lus thoughts. That the Nadiya saint, by 
incessant contemplation, rendered himself imbecile, will appear 
in the sequel In the mean time we may remark, that this sort 
of morbid meditation on Krishna appears to have produced m him 
that state of the mmd, which is aptly designated by the term en* 
thusiasm. Immediately before commencing the great work of 
preaching the “ love of Krishna,” as he termed it, he fell mto an 
enthusiastic fit of devotion. The intensity of his feelings sought 
e:rores6ioD m the movements of his body He fell on the ground, 
rolled m the dust, wept, laughed, and danced. Dunng this JPrem 
J^aJdp, or " fit of love,” which lasted for hours, he neither ate nor 
drank. When it was day, he would ask what part of the night 
it was, and, when it was night, he would ask what part of the Siy 
it was, while ever and anon he uttered the worcU — Krishna I 
Knshnal Han baP Hanbalf 
His native village was the first scene of his labours. On his 
recoveiy from the Pretn PrdUtp, he boldly proclaimed the name 
of Han, or Knshna, as the onW dehverer of mankind. Some 
ci the respectable Brahmans of Nadiya he easily gamed over 
The village of Nadiy& resounded with the Han Namd. Gout- 
ban (another name of Chaitanya), with his disc^es, spent 
whole nights m singing the praises of IUdh6 and Knshna , m 
discoursing on the amours of the milk-maids of Mathur£, m 
weeping, mughmg, and dancing In these nocturnal meet* 
mgs, wmch miten were dissolvea at day-break, Gouihan, it u 
gravely stated, constantly transformed himself mto the six- 
minded Vishnu. Other miracles were not wanting We shall 
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mention onlj one When enoompaaeed by hie admiring and 
adonn^ discmles, Chrd Chdnd takes the stone of a mango uid 
bunes it m the earth. In a moment the seed germinates, be- 
comes a lam tree, bears npe fruits, which ha^ amiable” on 
the bended branohes. To the incite delight of the hungry 
Vaishnavas, they are ordered to pluck and eat. The nature of 
these nocturnal deYOtions may be judged from the following 
specimen. When assembled in a room, Gourhan, by miraculous 
agency, stnp]^ all his disciples of their clothes, which so de- 
lighted the Bhaktas, that through excess of joy they danced m 
the room to the unspeakable delight of their gay lord. This 
doYotional dance of naked Vaishnavaa is related by Lochan Dds 
m the ChaxUmya'^MangdL 

Hitherto, the doctrmes of Gourhan had been confined to his 
chosen disciples. The time of his public ministry was now come 
" Go,” said he to his disciples, in one of the nocturnal meetings 
described above , go, and proclaim in eveiy house in Nadiyi 

* the name of Han Teach it to the old and young, the sinful 

* Chanddla as well as the nghteoua Brahmin , then will the> 

* with ease go across the river of death ” For executing the 

oommission of their master, the timid disciples were not yet 
prepared. They recounted the many dangers that awaited 
this bold step, the vehement opposition they would likely meet 
with, and m particular the virulent enmity, which ti\ o Brahmans, 
Jagdx and MMhaXy had conceived against Hart Nama, Gour* 
ban, nothing daunted by the representation of these diflSculties, 
determmed to ^ himsen, accompamed with all his Bhaktas, into 
the streets, and fearlessly proclaim the name of Han. Accord- 
ingly, on the following morning, he collected all his disciples, and 
at their head marched through the streets. Entranced by the 
music of the Mndanga and the Karataly the Vaishna’i'as with up- 
lifted hands sung the praises of Krishna. Says Lochnn D&s 

Nadiyd became an ocean of gladness, the sound of Han Na- 

* md reached the skies.” The novelty of the spectacle attracted 
the notice of the whole village. Great was the sen^^ation, tre- 
mendous the tumult. Begarmess of the remarks of innumera- 
ble spectators, and in the teeth of all opposition, the Vaishna- 
vas prosecuted their devotional music, vociferations, and dances. 
But Jagfii and Mhdhki, the mortal foes of Hart Ndmdy had not 
yet ^peered in the field Boused bv the harsh dissonance of 
the Earatfil, and the pious yells of the mntic Gorfis, scarcely had 
the infidel brothers come out into the street, when they saw be- 
fore them the Vaishna^Ti procession Their rage knew no bounds 
Unfunushed with any offensive weapons, one of them took up 
a broken pitcher from an adjoiiung aung-hill, and fiung it right 

z 
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amongst the dancms rehgioniBts. Poor Nityin&ndaj whom 
Chaitaim loved as a brother, was severely wounded on the head 
Fierce flashed the rolling eyes of the Arch-Yauhnava. In the 
fleroenese of his anger, he commanded one of the heavenly 
powers to destiw the impious striker While Sudhrsan was 
proceeding to effect this bloody commission, the gentle NitylU 
nanda persuaded his enraged master to give place to wrath, and, 
instead of hurlmg destruction on the heads of the guilty 
wretches, to impart to them the nches of Han Nhm§ Chai* 
tan^ comphed with the request of the amiable sufferer The 
funous order was revoked. The spint of contntion was im* 
parted to the infidel brothers. With bended knees and joined 
hands, they implored and obtamed mercy of the incarnate 
deity, and thenceforward became his zealous followers. The 
lame of this miraculous conversion calmed all opposition, and 
spread a wholesome terror through the villages. From this 
time Nadiyd rang with the praises of Knshna. The waters 

of faith,” the pious biogrmiher modestly remarks, mundated 
" the sacred city of ^Nawi-Dwipfi.” By the untiring exertions 
of Chaitan^’s disciples, all the inhabitants were imtiated into 
the mystenes of Han Namd. The village resounded day and 
nig^t with the Mndanga, and Elaiatal — to the Yaishnavas more 
chanmng than an angd’s song 

But the festivity of the joyous town was soon converted 
into mourning and lamentation Regardless of the expostula- 
tions of his mother and wife, Chaitanya, now twenty-four 
years old, resohed on becommg an ascetic, set out early one 
mormng for a neighbouring village, where resided a holy sage. 
There he was solemnly renounced the GnhashtaMe, was taught 
the formulas of Vaird^^tgniy and, in addition to his former names 
of Nimai and Gourhan, received the new appellation — Sn 
Knshna Chaitanya The news of Gourhari’s Sany&s filled 
Nadiya with overwhelming gnef The devoted Bhaktas wept 
rivers of teara Sachi was mconsolable. Yishnu-Pni, the 
consort of the ascetic, swooned away at the melancholy 
news. Unable to suppress their intense feehngs, the Yaishna- 
VB5 ran irom one part of the village to another It seemed 
as if the demon ot distraction hi^ seized the residents of 
Nadiyfi. But the deed had been done. The fine locks of hair, 
that once adorned the head of Gourhan, and which were the 


envy of the female sex, had been cut , the Mantra had been 
whispered into his ear , his name had been changed, and the 
pilgnm staff bom& The drooping spirits of the sorrow-stricken 
disciples, however, were cheered by the appearance of Chai- 
tanya m the pla/^ of his nativity Intimation of his intended 
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TiBit had been previously given. From an eady hour of a certain 
day, the house of Adwaitinanda lutd been crowded to exceasT 
They waited with breathless expectatioik To their unspeakable 
delight^ Chaitan^ suddenly appeared. They received mm with 
shouts of joy Yanous were the methods, to which he resorted 
to animate the spirits of his followers and dissipate the mtoler- 
able gnef of his fond mother In the height of their joy m die 
possession of a present deity, the Yaishnavas sung, laughed, wept, 
and danced. But Chaitanya must part from them. The holy 
duties of a renouncer of the world and all its pleasures must bo 
practised. Pilgrunages had to be performed , srots, redolent of 
the religious recollections of olden tunes, had to be visited. The 
still, small, but steady voice of duty made him deaf to the 
entreaties of his sorrowm^ disciples. The idea of deluging 
the and wastes of India with the floods of Krishna’s love took 
possession of his ardent mind. 

After performing a variety of miracles, and assuring the 
agonizmg Bhaktas of his continual presence with them, Chai- 
tanya, accompanied by his attached friend, Ni^dnanda, de- 
parted towards Onssa. In his way, so deeply afil^ted was he 
with the impiety of the people and their ignorance of Elnshna, 
that he was almost inclmed to drown himself for very gne£ 
But the delightful sounds Knshna I Krishna T ehcit^ from 
the mouth of a little boy, altered his resolution, and somewhat 
rebeved his sorrowful heart He reached Nildehal (Cuttack), 
and took up his residence in the house of a learned Brahman. 
The chief object of his visit to Orissa was to see the far famed 
Ja^ann^th, the lord of the world ” The sight of the armless 
divimty filled him with mefiable delight So overpowering 
were ms spmtual sensations, that he fell down insensible on the 
ground. Every fresh visit similarly affected the Nadiy& fanatic. 
The people wondered at the fervency of his religious impressions 
and the ardency of his emotions. For hours together he sat 
before the iVtm-built Jaganndth, and, through the e^e of bvely 
£uth and intense devotion, discerned, m that ugly idol, rays of 
heavenly beauty and divine efiulgence. It womd be t^ous to 
recite the conferences he held, the prodigies he performed, and 
the enthusiaatic fits into which he fell, during bas residence m 
the precmots of the temple of the Moloch of the East” Sof- 
fioe it to say that he made many proselytes, that the streets of 
NiUohal resounded with Han Bal, that divine honours were 
asonbed to him, and that the people hung on his bps with mute 
attention and intense admiration. 

Bent on the accomplishment of the high object of bis divine 
mission, Chaitanya determined to procc^ southward as &r as 
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lUiuiflseram — the spot where hainiiig thrown a causewaj^ 

acroea the atraits, had paaaed over with his troops to the golden 
capital of the teii4ieaded Rdvana. The Yauhnavafl of Nu&c^al 
could Boarcely reoonoile themaelves to the idea of losing, even for 
a time, the presence of the inoamate divuuty , and it was wi^ 
gMt ^ificulty that he was allowed to depart irsin funongst them. 
The words which he pronounced, when setting out on hia 
evangebstic expedition, are too characteristic to be omitted , 
Krishna I Krishna ^ Krishna ! Krishna ! Krishna I Knahna I 

* O Krishna ^ Krishna I Krishna I Krishna t Krishna I Krishna I 

* Krishna ! O Krishna , Knshna ! Krishna I Krishna * Krishna I 

* Knshna! Krishna t O save me , Knshna ^ Knshna ! Krishna ! 

^ Knshna ^ Knshna ^ Knshna I O deliver me , B4m& R%hav ! 
‘ Rdmd Kighava I R&md Kdghava ^ O save me , Knshna 
‘ Kesava ! E^shna Kesava ! Knshna Kesavn ^ O dehver me ^ 
Along the whole of his journey, Chaitanya incessantly repeated 
these words. The people of the countnes, through which he 
jiassed, thronged round him. Chaitanya said “ Han Bal 
the jieople, that heard him, said *^Han and others, that 

heard them, said also ‘‘ Han Bal ” In this manner,” says 
Knshna D^s, “ did the people of the south country (Deccan) 
become Vaishnavas.” And no wonder No mstmctions had to 
be gi\ en, no doctrmes taught, no ceremonies practised, no duties 
enjoined Proselytism under these circumstances was the 
simplest thing under the sun The man, that repeated the 
words “ Han Bal,” was reckoned a convert. 

It 18 not our design, in this running sketch of Chaitanya’a 
life, fully to desenbe the 'vanous mcidents that occurred m 
his pilgrimage to the south. The leading stages of his 
journey can only be glanced at On the hanks of the Goda* 
very he met with the king of the adjacent country, to whom 
he showed his divme form, and discoursed on the ii^stio love 
of Knshna and the GK>pis. On the banks of the Gavery he 

r nt four months with a Brahman, who became his convert 
he proceeded southward, he visited all those (places, wluch 
are celeWted m the Bimayaxuu On the plains of Panchavati 
the recollections of olden times, embalmed m the immortal song 
of V^lmiki, ru^ed mto his mind — the disfiguration of Surpona- 
kh4 the murder of Manchi, the rape of Sita, and the inconsola* 
hie gnef of the heroic Ba^hava. On reachii^ his jonmey’s 
end he recited the poem of V&lmiki From Kamisseram he 
returned by the same route, confirming the Bhaktas. Thus, after 
accumulating m his person the sanctities of all the holy places 
in the south, and proclaiming to thousands the marvellous efika- 
oy of Han Nfima, Chaitanya returned to NilichaL 
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The return, of Chaitanya was celebrated with jpnbho i^uanga 
The Vaudmayae of to whom notice of hu arriTal had 

been sent^ flocked to see the incarnate lord of the tmiveme. 
The sacT^ city put on the appearance of festivity Its walls 
echoed with the praises of Chaitanya and the music of the Mrt- 
danga. But the d&Y of the grand Vaishnava demonstration 
was approadung The festivm of the Eath J£tra drew near 
Crowds of peo^e poured m flrom all parte of India to witness 
the pompous celebration. The idol Jaganndth^ nding on his 
proud car, was to make a procession through the sacred city 
Vast was the concourse of men, women and children. Chm- 
tanya with his followers, Bengahs and Unyas, jomed the crowd. 
At the sight of the idol he was convulsed with joy With the 
view of taking a conspicuous part m the proceedmgsof the day, 
he divided his disciples into tour large bamprad^yis, or bands, 
who were to celebrate the Sanhxr^tan on four sides of the mag- 
nificent car To each band were attached two players on the 
Mndanga, a prmcipal singer, and a chief dancer, besides a 
number of ortunary disciples. The sound of Han Bal” on 
all sides of the car attracted the curiosity of the vast multi- 
tude. The sound of the musical mstruments, the violent danc- 
ing of the Yaishnavas, and their devotional screamings produced 
a great sensation. 

But we have kept out of sight the hero of the day Chait- 
anya had not join^ any of the bands, yet was he present m 
them alL He was seen every where. He was observed sink- 
ing and dancing with all the rands at the same time. But this 
was not alL The author of the Chantdmnta tells us, that he 
constantly transformed himself dunng these danemgs. He was 
m a tremendous dancing-fit He perspircd so proflxsely, that 
those who stood near were moisten^ This was a high day of 
the Yaishnavas. Says Kjnshna Das — The sound of the Kurt- 
tan filled the three worlds.” So captivating was the sound 
of the Yaishnava-maddemng Mndanga, so graceful the evolu- 
tions of Chaitanya’s body, and so meilifiuous the song of the 
Bhaktas, that the car stopped m the imddle of the road, and 
the lonBy deity with ste^y eyes gazed at the pious ^ow 
The marvellous feats of the day were concluded by a miracle. 
The car of Jagannflth stood motionlesa The innumerable mul- 
titudes had tned their umted streii^h. The gigantic elephants 
of the Biya of Pdri had failed The pief of the pilgnms at 
this catastrophe knew no bounds. Chaitanya came to their 
rescue. He pushed it by hia bead, and the oar moved along. 
Soon as the wheels of the unwieldy chariot clattered akmg the 
groundi the multitudmous host snouted Han BaL** These 
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Bcenea were aunnally renewed when the Yauhnayms of Bengal 
came to PdH at the Bath Jitrl The rest of the year was 
spent by Chaitanya m propagating his doctrmeSj in proselytu- 
ing, in confirming the fium of his followers^ and the celebra- 
tion of the Kirtt^ His residence in Nil£c^ contributed not 
a little to infuse hfe into the worship of Jaf^n£t|i. The num- 
ber of pilgrims increased every year, who returned to their 
houses laden with the treasures of BhiJEti. 

After spending four years m this manner^ Chaitanya made a 
short tour to Bengal, visited his mother, and confirmed the &ith 
of his drooping disciples. After returning to the sacred city he 
set out on a pdgnmage to Bnnd^ban. Leaving the mam road, 
and entering mto the jungles on the left of Cuttack, accompa- 
nied by his devoted disciple, Bala-Bhadra, he proceeded towa^ 
Mathurd. The marvels, which attended his journey, merit a 
somewhat more than cursory notice on account of their charac- 
teristic nchness. The jungles, through which he passed, were 
full of savage men and doleful creatures. They were the 
haunts of tigers, leopards, wild elephants, and all sorts of raven- 
ous beasts of prey The habitations of human beings were 
few and between. But these inconveniences and dangers 
did not damp the ardent zeal of the Vaishnava preacher The 
name of Han, which he ever and anon repeal^, operated as 
a charm against the attacks of rapacious beasts. V^e must 
allow Krishna Dfis to speak for himself " Mahaprabhu,*’ says 
he, leaving the common route, entered mto the dense jungles 
‘ on the left of Cuttack, with the name of Krishna in his 

* month, at the sound of which tigers and elephants made 
‘ way for him. The lord passed through herds of tigers, ele- 

* phants, rhmoceroses, and wild boars. The simple Bala-Bha- 

* dra was astonished to see those funous beasts keep a res- 

* pectful distance from the Mah^prabhu. One day, as the 

* lord was passing on, his foot chanced to stnke a tiger, sleeping 

* on the rood. The lord said, * Krishna I Knsl^ T at the 

* sound of which the tiger, nsing up, danced for joy On ano- 

* ther occasion, as the lord was baftiing m the river, a fiock of 

* mtoxicated elephants came thither to drink water The lord, 

* throwing water at them, said, * Bepeat the name of Knsh- 

* na” , on which all the elephants shouted * Krishna 1 Kri s hn a T 

* and, moved by faith and love, danced and snng some of them 

* fell to the ground, and others made a loud noise, to the great 

* wonderment of the sinmle BalarBhadnu When the lord oele- 

* brated the praises of Krishna, fiocks of deer attended him on 
' both sides of the way to hear the delightftil sound. The bs- 

* temng deer were jomed by five or seven tigers, who all went 
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* along with the lord. The lord said to thesij * Say Krubna I 

* Knmna !’ and the deer and the tigers^ With the name Krishna 

* on their lips^ danced with loy To we surprise of BakrBhadm, 

* and the amusement of the lord, the tigers and the deer em- 

* braced and kissed each other Peacock and other birds hung 

* on the li{>s of the lord, and, repeating the name of Krishna, 

* danced with joy The lord said * l&n Bal and plants and 
‘ trees swelled at the joyful sound. The vegetables and mmer- 

* als of the country of Kashi-khanda, hearing the name of Knsh- 

* na, became mad with love.” 

When he went to the abodes of human beings, he was suppli- 
ed with aU manner of provisions milk, sugar, curd, and gin — 
that nectar of the Hindus — they mve him m abun<knce The 
people gladly received the Han }aLm&, and became his converts, 
in this manner, preaching through the wilderness, he came to 
Benares. In Benares — ^the most sacred city m the world — ^the 
residence of Siva, a citv isolated from the umverse, shining like 
the setting sun, and taking away the sins of men, Chaitanya 
made many converts. Passing through Pray ag ( Allahabad), and, 
bathing in the Jumna, he came to the city of Mathurd The 
sight of the birth-pla^ of IQishna affected him in the highest 
de^ee. Overwhelmed with deep feehng, he fell to the ground 
and became insensible On his recovery from this love-fit, with 
indescnbable enthusiasm he sauntered about those places, where 
occurred the marvellous incidents recorded in the Sri Bhagavat 
There was not one sacred spot in the circle of Mathuroy as it is 
called, which he left unvisited The twelve gro\ es, which still 
breathe of the amours of the MathurfL lover and lus mistress 
Badha, he took especial delight in mmutely inspecting The 
inhabitants of Golok-Dhar found in him all the characteristics 
of their favourite deity The co^ s of Mathur& reco^ized m 
him that wanton god that was bom there , the huoB of the 
twelve groves sat on his bands as he passed, and cheered him 
b^ their sweet melody , the peacocks vied with one another in 
displaying to their lord the splendour of their plumage , and 
the flowers fell off their stalks at lus feet, and worshipped him 
All nature became vocal with the praises of Chaitanya. But 
it is needless to say more , for, as wntes Knahna D&s, ten 
milhons of volumes will not suffice to describe only the tran»- 

* formations of Mahd-prabhu in the sacred city of BrmdkbiUL'’ 

While returning to Onssa, he held conferences with hia 
celebrated disciples, Swarupa and Sandtdn, at Allahabad and 
Benares. It was at this tune that he displayed his skill 
m the Sansknta by affixing no less than sixty-one meanings 
to a single stanxa of the Sn Bhdgdvat After passmg through 
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Bengal, where he comforted hia sorrowing Bhaktas, he re- 
tamed to NiMchal, from whence he was destined never to de- 
part The twelve years, that he spent at NiUohal, are void 
of xamdenta His time was devot^ to the mstmoton of his 
followers, the eimlication of the doctnnes of the Sn Bhdffdvat, 
the receiving of visits and adorations from the Yaishnavas 
of Ben^, and the several exercises of Vaidinava devotion 
— laughing, weeping, sinpng, and dancing 

He now frequenU^ fell mto fits of insamty, miscalled devo- 
tion. His mmd, which was early tmctured with no small degree 
of fanatunsm, now displayed unmistakeable signs of imbeciuty, 
however they may be explained away by his admixing bio- 
grapher We have already seen that the Sn Bhdgavat gave a 
colour and complexion to his mmd. During his 1^ residence 
at NiUcbal, he gave himself up to intense meditation on the m- 
oidents recorded m the above-mentioned Pur&na. The adven- 
tures of E^hna were the objects of his day-dreams and night- 
viBions. He saw Knshiia eve^ where. Every reservoir of 
water was to him the veritable Jumna, on whose mimic streams 
his guardian deity made merry excursions. He confounded the 
Bubj^Uve feelings of his mmd with the objective realities ot 
the external wond. In the company of his followers he often 
foncied that he was walking among the groves of Bnndiban, 
or bathing m the Jumna, or dancing with the shepherdesses and 
nulk-mai^ of the Indian Arcadia. These fits of down- 
nght msamty are represented by Knsbna Das as holy raptures 
and extatic visions. Under the mfiuence of these fits, he 
drowned himself in the sea. This last incident of lus life is 
recorded m the 18th section of the 3rd book of the CAartto- 
mntd. It 18 too long to be transcnbed here , we shall there- 
fore give a short abstract of it. 

Wiih a mmd absorbed m meditation on the Lilas of the 
Bhepherd-god of Mathurd, he drew near the sea-shore with 
a view to sequestrate himself for a few hours from the bustle 
the world. Looking mtently on the hoaise-resoimding 
mam, he fimcied it to be the Jumna, on whose ciystai 
waters the Gopis of Bnnddban were swimming Eager to 
jom m the frolics of the highly-fiivoured maids, he jumped 
into the sea. Emaciated as fos body was by constant vigils 
and fibstings, it floated on the water, and fell mto a fisher- 
man’s net hard by the shore. It was night The fisherman, 
perfectly unaware of the circumstance, congratulated himseli 
on the success of the day, as he felt the heaviness of the net 
With all the strength he could command, he dragged the net to 
the shore , when, lo ’ instead of a large fish, a human corpse made 
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ite appeftnmoe ! With all posable haste he drew it ashore, when 
the apparently lifeless corpse made a famt somul, which curdled 
the blood of the fear-stncken fisherman. He concluded it to be 
a Bhtit Distracted with fear, with trembling feet and an 
antated frame, the fisherman was pacing along the sea-shore, 
when he was met by Swarupa and lUunfinanda, who had been 
seeking &om son-set their divine master. The fisherman told 
his talk On reaching the mt, they recognized m the fisher- 
man’s Bhdt, the savioor of the umverse. They laid the 
remams of their submerged lord on the sandy bea^, and rent 
the air with the sounds cn ** Han BaL” The music of Krish- 
na’s name, it is said, restored life to the dead. As the Vaish- 
navas pretend that soon after this Chaitanya made his disap- 
pearance from the sta^e of the world, and as Krishna D&s clos^ 
his biography with this incident, without telling us what became 
of him afterwards, there can be no doubt that Uhaitanya did not 
survive his manne excursion. He was then about 43. 

We have given a pretty full account of the Mahi-prahbu 
of the Vai^navas , or his emment disciples we cannot afford 
room for saying much. Of these the two most celebrated were 
Nitydnanda and Adwaitdnanda. Nity^nanda, who is repre- 
sented to have possessed a portion of the Divine nature, was 
bom m a village near NadiyA He was one of Chaitanya’s earli- 
est followers, and bore to him the tenderest attachment. 
He acoompamed him into Onssa, immediately after Chaitanya 
hod assumed the life of an ascetic. He was subsequently instiJ- 
Icd primate of all Bengal, m the discharge of which (^ce, he had 
AdWait&nanda for his assistant. Faithful to the instruction of 
his master, he annually led the Vaishnavas of Ben^ to wit- 
ness his marvellous feats at NilichaL Unlike his lord he did 
not become an ascetic, but retamed his seculanty all his life 
In the list of the disciples he holds the foremost place, and is, 
indeed, honoured with dmne worship in company with hia 
master At AmbikA, fifty mdes n<nth of Calcutta, on the 
bank of the Bhdgirathi, stands a temple dedicated to him and 
Chaitanya. It is graced with their images of the size of hfe, 
which are the objects of the adorations of the Vaishnavaa. 
The descendants of Nityfinanda, together with those of Ad- 
wait4nanda, are the acknowledged heads of the Vaishnavas. 

Of Adwait4nanda little is known. He was an inhabitant of 
Sdntipury where he was teaching with distonguished success 
when Chaitanya was horn. We have already mentioned his 
prediction regarding the son of Sachi, and the hmusgp he paid 
to the emhi^o-divinity He became one of his ardmit Bhpjraw, 
and with NityAnonda ruled the Vaishnavas of BeiigaL 

A A 
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Of the SIX leading Geshw&mis, the eight Kayi-IUf^ ( 110 U 6 
bardsV and the sixty-four Mahantas, who form the hievarchy of 
the VaishnaTa^ it is needless to say much. Suffice it to say tW 
they are represented as men whose equals the world never pro- 
duced — men remarkable for the depth of their wisdom, the oom- 
prehensiveneas of their learning, the simplicity of their &itb, 
the austerity of their devotions, and the endlew multitude of 
their good works. The names of the most famous were Bdpa, 
Sandtan, Sn Niblb, Han D^s, B4m&nanda and Raghu Nath 
D6s. Bupa and S^dtan — two brothers in the ser^ce of the 
Mussulman ruler of Ben^ — attracted the notice of Chaitanya 
m the vdlage of Bdmkali Charmed by the unusual ^lory of his 
person, the holiness of his life, the fervour of his £uth, and the 
punty of hiB doctrmes, they became his mam disciples. By their 
solid learning, extensive umuence, and vast wealth, thev contn- 
buted not aLtUe to adorn Yaishnavism in Upper Hindustan. 

We have already spoken of B toan a a ^, the king of 
Bidydnagar, (m the banks of the Cavery He resimed his 
numerous possessiont^ and removed to Aildchal, where he 
enjoyed the company of the Nadiya mendicant And what 
shall we say of Elan whose marvellous feats and 

austere devotions are described m the Chantdmrita m the 
highest strains of eulogy ? Betinng from the haunts of man, 
he repaired to a thicket, where he earned on his devotions, which 
consisted m repeating the name of Han three hundred 
thousand times a day The austerity of his devotions at- 
tracted the cunosity of the people, who ran m crowds and 
rendered him divine homage. But the Muhammadan Gover- 
nor of the distnct could not endure the sight of a mortal 
honoured with divme worship. Baffled in all his expe- 
dients to divert the mmd of the enthusiast f»>m the Han 
Nfindl, the infidel functionary hoped to entrap him bv the 
blandishments of women. Accordingly, a harlot decked with 
all possible charms took her seat at the door of the humble 
cell of die devotee. Addressing Han D4s, she said that she 
had a petition to present. The all but omniscient Vaishnava, 
aware, W the energy of his ^r-seemg faith, of the wicked 
device of the infidel mler, requested her to wait till the end of 
fais devotums. She waited, but to no good effect, for the 
devotionB oontmned all night. The following night she agam 
repaired to the hermitage, received the same answer, and was 
similarly duappomted. Night after night she visited Han D4s, 
and ni^t after mght returned diacmpmnted. The simple and 
austere disciple, b&d to all female charms, pursued his avocation 
without any distraction of nund. But the harlot, enamoured of 
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tiie beauty of hobness^ foraook her amful coorBee* and betook 
herself to tiie Han Nimi. « Behold here/ Bays the author of 
the CTiarttdmnta, the efficacy of the blessed Han Ndmi.” 

The theology of the Yaishiiayaa of Ben^ will not detain us 
long The supreme object of adoration is Knahna. He is the 
fount of the divme essence. He is the Param‘>demd — “ the souF 
^ way of emmence, having no equal m the mdverse. TVith 
^moza, whose theological ravings were only modifications of 
Onental pantheismythe V aishnava maintains the existence of but 
one substance that substance is Knahna. The earth, with all 
that inhabits it, is a modification of the Vaishnava’e divimty 
It has been jistly afiirmed that Hinduism m all its shapes 
18 pantheistic. The Saktas, the Saivas, and the Vaishnavas are 
all pantheists. The umversal diffusion of Pantheism m India 
IS, we think, a dear proof of the high mental capabibties of its 
vast and diversified population. TWt, which was the fashion- 
able creed of phdosophors only in the high and palmy states of 
Athens and Rome, is the cre^ of the million m India. Ask 
the dullest husbandman that ever handled the plough, who it is 
that speaks and acts, when he speaks and acts, and he will 
unhesitatingly answer, " GkKL” By the way a e may remark 
how futile are the pretensions of the Neo-Vedantists of the 
city of palaces, who profess to denvc a pure and simple theiBn> 
from the Vedant Like the Deists of Europe, wW, deriv- 
ing their notions of God, creation. Providence, and futurity 
from the Christian Scriptures, ascribed these discoveries to 
their lame natural theolc^, the members of the Calcutta. 
Brahmk Sabh£,^thenng their imperfect theology and mutilated 
morabty from European sources, pretend to draw them from 
the dry wells of the Vedanta and the Upanishdds. But that 
their pretended demonstrations are ** baseless as the fabric of 
a vision” could be abundantly shown were this the place to 
do BO. 

In common, therefore, with all Hindu sectaries, the Vaishna- 
VB 8 are essentially ^nlbeistic. But the ^reat peculianty, m 
the theology of the Vaishnavas of Bengal, is the identification 
of Krishna with the mendicant of Nadiy 4 . When the Vaish- 
navas dwell on the divme attributes of the wamor-god of 
Mathuii, and mvest him with all perfections, the other sec- 
taries have not much to object, for agreeably to the accom- 
modating, compromising spint of all BJbq religions, all gods are 
viewed m the some lidt. But when they attempt to identify 
the divme lover of Bidh^ with the fanatic of Nadiyil, ikey are 
reckoned heretics. The Vaishnavas, accordingly, m aU their 
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religiolu books^ kj great stress upon this point. Thej fill the 
pages of theirsaoM hooks with oait-loadsM quotations from the 
Sn Bhdawat and the JBhdgavai CML But they haye signallj 
fiuled. Xhey have not been able to find one pretended prophecy 
within the entire range of Hindu sacred literature, one^e pro- 
phesying the incarnation of Chaitanya. They endeavour to 
make out that Chaitanya is &e /Waa Brahnt oi the Hindu 
Sh^stras, that he is source of all the incarnations , and that 
all the multitudmouB gods of the Hindu Pantheon have derived 
their being from him They bdieve that the brightest display 
of the divine nature has been made only twice, since the 
commencement of the present Kalra, viz., in Ae Dw4para 
Yuga m the person of Krishna, and m the Kab Yuga,. about 
three hundrea years ago, in tiie person of Chaitanya. Divine 
essence, they say, is susceptible of division. Knshna and Chai- 
tanya possessed the full quantity of the essence, the other gods 
possessed only a part. Brahm&, Sivtt, and the rest of the gods 
were (mly Ansds^ or parts of the Param-4tm£ The Anm a^ain 
were divided mto AnnansdSi or part of ports , and ^ese latter into 
still more mmute sub-divisions. Nityananda and Adwaitdnanda, 
though inferior to Knshna or Chaitanya, hold the same rank m 
the heraldiy of the gods, as BrahnUL and Siv4 , for they too 
were Aruds of the ocean of divine essence. 

But the greatest pecuhanty m the theolo^ of the Ckunya 
Vaishnavas is the doctnne of Bhakti^ or faith This is a new 
element in Hinduism it is wanting m the Vedanta and all an- 
cient Hmdu scriptures. The method of dchverance which the 
Vedant points out, consists in the knowledge of God. The know- 
ledge of God is the great punfier of the human mmd. It frees man 
from all carnal impunties, delivers him from every tamt of sin, 
annihilates the passions, and fits him for absorption mto the un- 
fathomable abyss of Brahm's essence. It only has the efficacy 
of emancipating the spirit of man from the gross impediments 
of matenm p^utKms. The ntual of a later date mtroduced 
endless and unmeamng ceremonies and ntes, ablutions and 
fastings, all which are said to have the efficacy of procuring end- 
less felicity I^e Vaishnava does not deny that these were 
heaven-ordainod methods of attaimu^ supreme happiness. 
Knowledge, incessant meditation, austerities, good works, are no 
doubt recommended m the Shfistnu. But in this age of ramrant 
vice, nfe carnality, and wide-spread i^orance, they are diffi- 
cult of attainment In ages of punty and innocence and 
primitive sirapbcity, they, unquestionably, were the only 
means whereby to attain to Mokti But the dispensation 
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of knowledge and of woAb has ceased , and the new die* 
pensation of Bhakti or faith » b^nn. Sumen haye now 
only to believe in Krishna^ to repose all oiHifidenoe in Chai* 
tanya. Ghreat virtues are ascnbed to the principle of Bhakti. 

Ijie efficacy of good works, austenties and knowled^, is no- 
thing compaiM with that of Bhakti.” Without Bhuti there 
can M no deliyeianoe, (Muktu”) Bhakti is more efficactous 
than all the works, meditation and knowledge, recommended m the 
old Sh&stras.” Yaishnavism, like every other cpecies of fimati* 
cism, discards knowledge Blmd Bhara, or &ith without the 
basis of knowled^, is of itself sufficient to procure endless fe- 
hcity» Krishna L^, on the allied authority of the Gild, puts 
it down as an in&Uible doctrme, that Bharo without Imow- 
ledge procures final hberation. Faith is the root of all prao- 
ticu religion , where this is wanting, religion is wantm^ The 
bare existence of Bhakti, whatever be the object of this blind 
and imphcit faith, is alone essential to salvation In perfect 
consistency with their patheistic notions, the Yaishnavas mam- 
tam that any thing whatever, a water-pot, a plant, a log of 
wood, bebevra by Sie devotee to be Kjnshna or Chaitanya, be- 
comes to him such, and ensures to him happiness in the retdms 
of Yaikantha. This simple tenet of the reli^on of Chaitanya 
is eminently calculated to make it popular While Yedantism 
requires in its followers a degree of knowledge and abstractioii, 
to which the generaliW of the people are moapable of attaining , 
and while popular Hmdmsm prescribes a round of ntes and 
ceremomes wmch cannot be performed without trouble and 
expense, the system of Chaitanya lays stress only upon a 
mental afifection, to which knowledge is by no means essential 
The analysis of Bhakti is given at large in the Chemkamrita, 
There are five stages of it, the Santay the Ddsgay the Sdkhgay the 
BdUofya, and the MadhuntL Sdntay or quietism, is the lowest 
state of Bhakti It indicates no warmth, no fervour of heart , 
it 18 a sort of cold intellectual fiuth, at the greatest remove 
from enthusiasm. Though inferior m merit to the rest, it is 
nevertheless efficacious m procuring future haiqnness , it consists 
m a calm, collected and ummpassioned contemplation of the 
supreme deity Bhakti in this simple state was practised by 
many of the holy sages of antiquity 

Vdsgay or servitude, is a higher stage, and impbes greater 
devotion The heart is more animated, the mind more active, 
and the afiections warmer Actuated by this faith, the devout 
Yaisbnava swears eternal servitude to his god, dedicates to his 
service all his pow erh and energies, and acknowledges him to 
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be lu 0 only lord and master The relati<m, which obtains be^ 
tween Knshna and his Yotavy^ when under the urfluenoe of 
this fiuth^ IS not so much the relation of a master to a servant) 
as that of a lord to his pnrohased slave.* 

SdkJwOs or finendship^ is the thud d^ree of Bhakb. In- 
fluenoea by this fiuth» the votary no longer regards Ghaitanya 
as his lord and master, for the promotion of Vhose glory ne 
was created, but as his personal acquaintance, his oompamon 
and fnend. Believu^ nis own soul to be a part of the 
Param-4bn&, he throws aside the badges of servitude, and re- 
eognues m the divimty his fnend and associate. The phraseo- 
logy of reverential fear is laid aside, and the language, ajppbca- 
ble only to human friends, takes its place m the breathing of 
devotion. 

Bdtsafya, os filial affection, is a still higher degree of fiuth. 
It implies such an affection m the votary for Krishna, as 
obtains between parents and children It is something different 
frmn that devotional frame of mind, which recogmzes m God 
the fiiiher of the human race It is a sort of appropriating 
fiuth, under the influence of which a behever is entitlea to say 
to his maker, Thou art my fr ther ” 

It were well if this last were the highest species of Bhakb. 
But where reason ends, fanaticism be^ns. A still higher degree 
of fiuth IB Madhuryoy or sweetness, v%ich is the efflorescence of 
BhaktL It implies an enthusiaebc fondness for, and passion- 
ate attachment to, Krishna — an unusually tender affecbon for 
the supreme deity As described in the Chaniamnta, and ex- 
pounded by learned Yaishnavas, it seems to be little different 
from that violent and passionate love, which attaches a lover to- 
wards his mistress. Indeed the archetype of this high and 
mysbcal fiuth is plainly set forth to be the wild and delirious 
passion, which the nulk-maids of Bnndfiban entertained for theu 
divine paramour It is represented to be highly mystical and 
allcgoncaL But however mysbcal it is to tne devout Vaish- 
nava, we confess we perceive here the clearest indicabons of 
licentiousness. We are well aware of the nature of the connec- 
bon that united the Gopis of Bnnd4ban to their lord, and when 
connecbon is made the type of the highest sort of fiuth, 
its meamng cannot any longer be hidden from us. The qumt* 
essence of M6dkufvo. &th was enjoyed by Bfidh&, the fairest and 
best beloved of the milk-maids. It is impossible, indeed, to 
read without feelings of horror the disgusbng and licentious 
manner, in which the union of Bfidhfi and Krishna is detailed 
in the sacred books of the Vaishnavas. 
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It 18 certainly onnouB to trace the ajmrent mnilanty that 
exists between the Bhakti^ as described abovei and the na- 
ture of Chn^tian £uth, as set forth in the only tme reyelation. 
We may recognise the SSmta in that gentle opening of the 
heart, which is nnaccompamed with strong conYictions of sin, 
manifested to the outwara senses, the Ddtya m the language of 
the humbled disciple, “ Lord what wilt thou have me to do?” 
the Sdkhya m that spirit of humble boldness, m which a 
Christian feels that his lord is his ^eatest friend, and brother 
bom for adversity , the Bdtscifya in that iroint of adoption which 
cnee "Abba, ^ther,” and the Mddkvna m the mystical 
umon of Chn^ with the Church. It is interestmg and cuyoos 
also to mark that while Luther on the European conbnent was 
reviving the old, but then for^tten, doctnne of lustification by 
hath amne, the founder of the Vaishnavas in Bengal was ex- 
pounding its false show m the doctnne of the Bhakti. 

The heaven of the Yaishnavas is Vmha$»ihcu Here, freed 
firom the lUusoi^ influences of AhdycLy and exalted above the 
i^on of the Avatdrsj the Yaishnavas expect a sea of fehcity 
The identiflcation of the divinity and his votary is a dogma of 
the followers of Chaitanya. Agreeably to this tenet, they re- 
raeeent that their highest fehcity is their deification m Paradise. 
Possessed of the attnbutes of divinity, omnipotence, omm- 
Bcience, and immutability, they will be transformed into gods, 
and reign for ever m the realms of Swargeu 

The Yaishnavas are idolators. In common with other Hm- 
du sects they mamtam that it is impossible for spint, as such, 
to become me object of our contemplation. In order to wor- 
ship it, we must at least in our minds make an imi^ of it. 
Agreeably to this prmciple, they make images of KwiSiTia. and 
Chfutanya. The imagM of Krishna are more numerous th%q 
those of Chaitanya. The former is worshipped m toe various 
forms of Gkipal, Gopinath, Madan Mohan, &c The Madan 
Mohan, originally of Ylshnupur, m toe zillah of Bankura, but 
now of Calcutta, and toe Gropinath of Agradwi{A, m the 
of Kn a hn aghur, are the most celebrated m all BengaL But 
pubbc temples are not the only residences of the idols. Eveiy 
Vaishnava fiunily is provided with some one or other of these 
idols. In general they are worshipped twice every day , once 
in toe fore-noon, and agam immediately after sun-set 

The religious duties, or Sddhcmas, of Yaishnavas are sixty-four 
m number. It would be useless and umnteresting even to 
name these duties we shall advert to some of toe leMing ones. 
That which is reckoned to be of the greatest unpmrtaiioe, and 
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oocupies the foremoet place in the bet of the Sddhanas, is the 
Chtru Pdddxra^a In common with all Hindu sects^ it la the 
lUYanable custom of the Vaiahnavas to receive from some ac- 
credited spiritual teacher certam religious formuhe, embodTing, 
in a few words^ generally one or two of their leading sectanal 
notiona These sectanal formulas are called MmUra$ , on the 
due repetition of which the future fehcitv of the devotee in the 
world of the immortals is made to hang The teachers, that peiv 
form this important mitiator j nte, are called OMls^ The Gdrtis 
of the Vaishnavas are the Crowaiu, the descendants of Nity&- 
nanda and Adwait^nanda. They give no instructiona to their 
disciples. They whisper only two or three words at the most 
into the ear of the Sishycu ** Khng Krttkna^ Kling EadhaP 
** Bxng Dkuf!^^ are specimens of Vaishnava Mantras. 

The meaning of these words is not expounded , no exhorta- 
tions to moral punty are given , no instructions of any kmd im- 
parted In a solitary room, with closed doors and m a low voice, 
the Mantra is poured by the Gkird mto the ear of the Sishya, 
and the strictest silence is enjoined It must not be revealed 
to any other mortal on pam of the loss of everlasting happmess. 
He is forbidden to drink water or taste food, without repeatmg 
the Mantra mentally at least one hundred and eight tunes. 
After the imtiation, the Gdrd is presented with money, clothes, 
and other valuables according to the Sishya’s ability This is 
all that a Garb ever does. But what is the nature of the 
obbgation on the pert of the initiated disciple ? The following 
texts are taken irom standard authonties. ^*The Mantra is 

* mamfest m the GArd, and the G^ird is Han himself” “ First, 

* the Gurd is to be worsl^ped, and then I am to be worship- 

* ped,” says Knshna. The Chird is always to be worshipped 

^ he 18 most excellent from being one with the Mantra. Han 

* IS pleased, when the Gdrd is pleased , millions of acts of 

* homage dse will fed of being accepted” " When Han is m 

* anger, the Gfrrd is our protector , when the Gdrd is in 

* aa^, we have none.” By such audacious and impudent 
felseno(^ have the Gosains arrogated to themselves a power, 
if possible, more than onmipotent, and an authonty more than 
diiune. Awfid is the reverence naid by the duimple to his 
Gdrd He is looked upon as a goa m human shape. 

The visits of the Gdrd to his disciple are by no means " few 
and fer between ” he fevours him with a vi^ whenever he is 
m want of money Unbke ordinary visitors, he comes with 
great eclAt A herald with the Turunda in one hand, and a 
trumpet in the other, on entenng the out-skirts of a village, 
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breatkes into the ** sounding alchemy,” and, by its well-known 
voice, nves notice to the inhabitants of an approaching Goeain. 
The Vushnavas rush out of their houses to wmcome hnn, whose 
wrath is as dr^tdful as the darning fire. A short and fiit squab 
of a Gkisam, nding on a white j^frey, attended by a band of 
musicians and a motley group of Ner^ and JVsm, makes hia 
appearance. The disciple, whose Gdrd the &t gentleman hap* 
pens to be, aocostmg lus lordship with becoming reverence, 
prostrates himself on the ground His Gdrd-ship, dismounting 
from his horse, pronounces a benediction over the prostrate 
Sishya, by the appropriate act of touching his head with hu 
foot. When the procession reaches the thrahold of the house, 
the wife or mother of the Sishya, as the case may be, after 
proper salutations, takes hold of his lordship's legs, washes 
them m a vessel of water, and wipes them with her hair 
The water containing the washmgs of his feet, dignified by the 
name of the hofy necfor, is devoutly drunk by the whole family 
Men, women, and children dihgently employ themselves m serv- 
ing ^e well-favoured preceptor ILs body is anomted with 
the best oil the family can procure, and bathra in the best water 
the tanks of the village afford Ablutions and morning wor- 
ship over, his lordship sits to his dinner, composed of all the deh- 
cacies, such as they are, which the &mily can command. A 
quantity, more than he can consume, is set before him, that the 
]Bhaktas m^ have the privilege of eating the leavings of his 
plate. He feres m this lordly manner two or three days , on the 
expiration of which, after fleecing the Bhaktas of as much as 
he can, he joyfully returns home, chuckling, no doubt, over 
the gulhbihty of the simpletons be has been visiting 

Tks IS no Utopian picture , it may be witnessed any day la 
all the eonsiderable villages of Lower Bengal This servile 
adoration of the Gdrd is the most degrading element in the 
fiuth of the Vaishnavas. To such reverence, ^ but divme, the 
Gdrd has a perpetual and inalienable right no moral turpi- 
tude, of how deep a dye so ever, can deprive him of it. Worst 
of all, this veneration is heredtary To the successor of a 
decea^ Goshwami the same reverence is paid The OMt 
Fdddsra is a melancholy proof of the utter prostration of hu* 
mamty under the despotic sway of a most galbng Bnper8tition> 
and of the audacious height to which imposture has reached 
Degrading as were the superstitions of ancient Greece and Boma^ 
there was nothing m them at all equal to it. Intolerable and 
overbearing as was the pnest-cran of the church of Bmne, 
during the duk ages, it devised nothing so base and disgusting 

B B 
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a 8 the Gdrd Pidheraya of the GDsains. It has been saiJ 
that the onipnal founders of VaiahnaviBm ought to be absolved 
from the guilt of devising this vile nte. Pr^ound as was the 
reverence which they enjoined upon every Bhakta to pay to his 
Giird, it fell far short of the all but divine adoration rendered to 
him in our days. We are glad to perceive, however, that with the 
introduction of knowledge, bberal sentiments, and Christian truth 
into the Gommumty, the authority of the Ghirii has been consi- 
derably shaken. An important schism has already taken place 
amongst the Yaishnavas. The SjMhta Ddsyahs, mamtanung 
all the tenets and doctnnes of Cnaitanya, have openly repu- 
diated the Gosams. A few years more, and Gtird-ciaft will be 
numbered with the things that were. The two castes amongst 
the Hindus, who are most servilety attached to their Gdi^, 
are the bankers and the weavers. But even amongst them wo 
percene the infusion of liberal sentiments. Many of them 
have begun to treat their Gdrds coldly , and we know of cases 
in which they were without ceremony driven from the house, on 
the discovery of gross immorahty practised under the veil of 
rehgion 

The second, Sadhana, we shall mention, is what is called the 
Ndmd Ktrftan. This is a very simple matter It consists in the 
mere repetition of some of the names of Knshna. The formula 
of the Ndm& Kirt’tan, prevalent m this part of Bengal, is as fol- 
lows “ Hart Knshaa, Han Knshna, Knshna, Knshna ! Han, 
Han, Han R 6 m ' Han Ram, Ram, Ram! Han, Han^ The 
Han Ndmds are counted by beads of the sacred TkUast plant 
The rosanes are of different lengths. We have seen a rosary 
oonsistmg of one hundred thousand beads. But the common 
rosaiy consists of one hundred and eight beads. The piety of a 
Vaismiava is generally estimated by the number of tunes ue ro- 
sary 18 gone round. No real Vaish^va, under whateyer mroum- 
stances, drinks water, or tastes food, without making at least 
one revolution of the sacred Mold, the name by nmch the 
rosary is designated. It is an object of adoration, and is 
generally enclosed in an envelope of silk, neatly and ^tofully 
made. In eveiy village of Bengal, the Gnhartha Vaishnavas 
are seen, after the mormng ablutions, and at nights, duly count- 
ing their rosanes. While walking m the streets, their fingers 
are observed rolling over the T^lasi beads, and their lips in 
motion. The NfSml Kirt’tan, however, is performed in silence 
No audible voice is heard the fingers and the lips arc only 
observed to be in the utmost activity ExpenencM Vaishna* 
Aas^veteransm the service of the Namk Kirt’tan — can manage 
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very often to serve God and Mammon at the same time. They 
raa^ be seen bstemng to a conversation and taking their part 
in it, and at the same tune engaged m oounting their beads. 

Marvellous efficacy is ascno^ to this S4dJiana. It is the 
only thing ntctuary m this age of sm and vice for the attain- 
ment of future fehcity The neglect of the rest of the S&dha- 
nas can amply be atoned for by a diLgent performance of Han 
Ndmou TTus is pre-eminently the duty of the Kih Yuga. 

The S4dhana of Sanrhrttan is different from the Nd^ Kirf* 
tan. The latter is performed by an indmdual Vaishnava by 
himself, the former in the company of other Vaashnavaa* 
The N5m4 Kirt’tan is celebrated inaudibly for the most part, 
-vnthout the accompaniment of music. The Sankirt’tan, on 
the other hand, is celebrated vodferously, aocompamed with 
musical concerts, such as they are. The one may be regarded 
as personal and private devotion , the other soci^ and pubbc 
Specimens of the Sankirt’tan have already been offered to 
the reader The enthusiastic dancing and singing, and devo- 
tional vociferations of the Nadiy& samt and his mnatical follow- 
ers round the car of the ^eat Jagannath of Nil&chal, are 
examples of what is meant by the &nkirt’tan. It is by no 
means unusual amongst the Vaishnavaa. On occasions of the 
great Vaishnava festivals, such as the Radha Ashtami, or 
the iN^andatsab, the Hath, or the Rlis Jatra, processions of the 
followers of Chaitanya arc to be met with in innumerable villag- 
es in Bengal, who by their pious shrieks rend the skies. Tne 
enthusiasm they manifest is worthy of a better cause The 
dow of rebgiouB sensibilities and the play of the feelings arc 
worthy of note , while the streams of tenderness rushing from 
their eyes bespeak the warmth of their passions and the since- 
rity of their professions. We have oriben accompanied those 
devotional bands, and witnessed evidences of the wnaticism of 
the devotees. Their minds intently fixed on the sole object ot 
worship, with t^hfted hands and brazen throats, they celebrate 
the praises of Han They sing, they weep, they laugh, they 
dance. Much, if not the whole, however, is mere excite- 

ment And here let us remark once for all, that the devotion 
of the Vaishnava consists greatly m frames of the body, and 
sensations of the nervous system. A Bhakta of an emaciated 
fnune of body and a weak voice, has very slender chance of at- 
torning to religious notonety A Hercidean ftume of body and 
a Stentorian voice generally gam the dav We cannot 
contrasting the deep solemnity, the peaceful tran^uilhty, the 
calm repose^ that pervade a place of Christian worship, with the 
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noii^ uproar^ the duoordant music^ and the meeeeant screami 
that attend ^e wblio celebration of the San-kirt'tan. 

The next Sidhana, that menta attentum, is the MahatiaB^ 
hteiaUy, ^r^at jw On the death of a Gosam, or a notonoos 
Mahanta, or Vai J^va of celebrity, the Bhaktas meet together, 
perform ^e San-kirt*tan, and crown the celebrations by a grand 
rehgioiiB feast This feast is called the Mahatsab In a proper^ 
ly conducted Mahatsab, eight MdUds, or plates, are offered to the 
g^ imd sages of the Yaishnavas , three Mals^s to the three 
IPrabhut^ Cbutanya, Nityinanda, and Adwait^manda , ei^ht 
M&lflfo to the eight Kam BaSLjas , six M&ls^ to the six Goeams, 
and Bixty-foor fialsds to the sixty-four Mihants. One great 
peculiarity of these feasts is that no distinctions of castes are 
observed mdeed, the principles of caste, as such, are repudiated 
by the system of Yaishnavism, as we shall see in the sequel 
Another peculiarity is the eati^ of the Prtis&d, After the nee 
and the several dishes are cooked, they are heaped uu together 
in a comer of the kitchen. The head Gosam, or Mahanta, as 
case may be, takes a small quantity from this heap, eats it, 
and mixes it with the rest The whole then becomes Prasdd, 
which is greedily devoured bythe hungry Yaishnavas, With great 
BhaktL The eating of the Prasad is said to be aocompamed 
witb great ment But this is not all The eating of the 
Adhramnta is accompamed with the largest quantum of ment, 
or phdL Now what may our readers suppose this mystenous 
Adhramnta to be? It is nothing else than the leavmgs in 
the plate of the Gosam, or Mahanta, after he has satisfi^ his 
hunger. This food, highly dehcious to the sanctified palate of 
the humble Bhakta, and di^fied with the names of the Maha- 
Prasfid and Adhramnta, fiUs not to the share of the vulgar herd 
of common Yaishnavas. It is partaken of only by th^ who 
stand high m the fiivour of the Gosam, or the Mahanta, and 
who have made considerable attainments in devotion. This cer- 
tainly, like the servile veneration of the Ghini, is a disgusting 
feature of the religion of Chaitan 3 ra. We may remark that 
these feasts are sometimes celebrate on other occasions than 
those of the decease of any remarkable Yaishnava. An annual 
Mahatsab is celebrated m the grandest style at Agmdmpd^ a 
noted sanctuary of the Yaishnavas m Bengu. 

It IS unnecessary to pursue any further the religious duties 
of the Yaishnavas. We shall bamly mentum a few more of the 
sixty-four S6dhanas. 

^me of them are mere moral duties, such as avoiding de- 
traction andodamny, subjugation of the passions of anger, lust. 
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fear, and gnef, &c. Others are ludicrous, such as the adora* 
tion of the cow, Tulaei plant, and banian tree , non-indulgenoe 
in reading many books , dancing, singing, and prostration. 

To one m paitioular, called Sluigavata^Srdtm, or the heam^ 
of the Sn Bn^vata repeated, a great deal of religions ment 
IS attached. N ot unlike the wandermg minstrels of by-^ne ages, 
the troubadours of Provence, the Mmne-smgers of Oermany, 
and the Improvisaton of Italy, there are reciters in India, digm- 
fied with the appellation of Kathaks^ who make it their buai- 
ness to recite la^e portions of the Sn Bh^igavat, or any other 
religious poem. Seated on an elevated platform, with the 
sacred volume before him, his person adorned with a garland 
of flowers, with a clear voice and melodious tone, the orator 
recites and expounds to the enraptured multitude, t^t hang on 
his hps, some episode from the on Bh&gavat This penodical 
recitation of the pnncipal religious books is a strong mcidental 
cause of the perpetuation of Hinduism. 

Another is Matkura-kd$, or a Residence in the city of Ma- 
thurL To a Yaishnava no other city m the world has greater 
attractions than that in which his lord and master was bom. He 
therefore r^rds residence m it as a sojourmng m the blissful 
realms of Yaikmitha itselfl To this Sddhana the highest ment 
IS attached. Of all the Sadhanas,” says the aumor of the 
Chantdmnta, the most efficacious are the following, the com- 
' F^ny of pious Yaishnavas, Ntoa Kirt’tan, the hearing of 
^ Bh^vat, residence m Mathura, and the adoration of the 
* Sir Murth,'* 

After dwelling at some length on the credenda et agenda” 
of the theolc^ of the Yaishnavas, we shall conclude this ar* 
tide with a few remarks ou their social characteristics, and 
general habits and manner 

A Yaishnava is known by his peculiar ThMa, which consists 
of two perpendicular hues of white ochre, that, descending firom 
the forehe^, meet m a point near the root of the nose, and are 
continued m one Ime to its extremity , by his neck4aeey consist- 
mg of Tulasi baids , and by his Japa-maldy or rosary, commonly 
of one hundred and eight beads. Not unlike the Pharisees 
of old, his breast, temples and arms are stamped with the names 
of B4dli& and Krishna. But the modem Ytushnava has beaten 
the old Pharisee hollow The latter used only phylacteries, on 
which some memorable sentences of the law were mscnbed, 
but the former often uses a piece of doth, every inch of 
which 18 stamped with the names of his fevoonte 
The Yaishnava also has his peculiar way of cropping the 
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hair When he cuts his hair short, he leaves a slender 
lock m the crown, which hangs dangling toward the back, 
and which he sanctifies by the name of ChaUanya-sUtha. 
Thus accoutred, he is an object of universal gaze. He is, indeed, 
a city set on a hilL Wherever he ^oes, he is known by his 
unique dress, while the words, which mcessantly escape his bps, 
Gour^la^ Bddhdy Knskna^ , mark at once ms iiuth and ms 
creed. The Vairfigi, or the ascetic Vaishnava, has, m addition, 
a basket, or pot, or a dried pumpkm shell, m which to collect 
alms. He never condescenos to ask alms, but, standing at 
the doors of private houses, he repeats ** ^ Radh&. 

Kruhnd^ — ^the usual formula of mendicity The regular 
Vaishnavas, as contra-distmguished from the secular Yaishna- 
vas, take the vow of poverty They profess to acquire no 
property, but bve upon alms. Some of them bve congremt- 
ed together m something like monastic establishments, odled 
Akrds, or Maths. A Math consists of a temple, a residence for the 
MahantayOr abbot of the estabbshment, and huts for the accom- 
modation of the resident and travelbng Vaishnavas. The glean- 
ings of daily mendicity are the means of their support They 
have, of course, a sort of commumty of goods. But regular 
and well-conducted Akrfts are not found in Lower Bengal Wo 
have seen several Akras of the Bengal Vaishnavas but they 
are miserable and wretched estabbshments, compared with those 
of Upper India. 

The laws of the Vaishnavas, (we mean the Voir^ Vaishna- 
vas) r^arding marriage are very loose. The institution of re- 
gular and legged marriage does not exist among them , they 
Eve in a sort of promiscuous concubinage. Though dignified 
with the name of Vair%i, or passumlessy many of them are 
monsters of vice. By the payment of the paltry sum of one 
Rupee and four annas, a Vaisnnava is joine(C we shall not say, 
in marriage, but concubinage, to a female of that persuasion. 
But shoum he be inchned to repudiate his mistress, it can be 
done with the greatest fiwibty hy the payment of the 
same sum again to a Gosain. We need not say that 
this pernicious custom is the frmtful mother of a thou- 
sand immorabties. Indeed it is doubtful whether a set of 
more unmoral men, than the lowest sort of the Vairagis, is 
to be found in all Bengal We will not outrage the feebngs of 
the reader by detaibng the atrocities of the ^erds and Nens, 
a species of male and female Vaishnava vagrants. They are 
justly reckoned by the mass of the Hmdu population as monsters 
of iniquity and the pests of society 
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The natural tendency of Yaiahnaviam is to break down the 
fetters of caste Chaitanya repudiated this baneM institution, 
inasmuch as he is said to have converted £ve Muhammadans 
to his fluth. Though a Brahman, he freely mixed with all 
the castes, and bestowed the treasures of Bb^i upon any one, 
that chose to receive them- Agreeably to the spirit of therr 
faith and the practice of their ma^r, the Vaishnavas receive all 
castes into their communion. The Han Ndmd is mven to the 
Brahman as well as the Chandftla. The Vairigis, &ough origi- 
nally of different castes, eat together, and look upon e^ other 
as brethren. A Brahnmn Vairagi, as such, is not more honoured 
than a Vairigi of one of the low castes. Muhammadans have 
been receiv^into the community of the Vaishnavas, but such 
cases ha'ie rarely happened Amongst the secular Vaishnavas, 
however, the distinctions of caste are observed with the great- 
est nguhty Though believers in the divinity of Chaitanya, 
and m all his doctnnes, though full of respect and reverence 
tor the Vairdgis of all castes whatsoever, they observe amongst 
each other the rules of caste with the greatest pertinacity That 
system, mdeed, is too deep-rooted to be eradicated by the efforts 
of any Hmdu sect. 

•We may remark here, that in opposition to the universal 

E ractice of all the Hmdus, the Vaishnavas feel no scruple m 
urying, instead of burning, their dead. This is true only 
of the Vairam- Vaishnavas. Neither is it to be fancied 
that all the Yairdgis are buned. Far from it, the major 
part of them are burned like the rest of the Hmdus , wmle 
the remains of a celebrated Vair^ or M a fa a n ta may occasion- 
ally be seen to be interred. 

Before concluding this imperfect sketch of the Vaishnavas 
of Bengal, a slight notice of the two heresies, that have nsen 
amongst them may not be unacceptable to the reader 
These heretics pass under the names of the Spashtha Ddyakas 
and the Karttd-Bhajas* The chief peculiantpr of the former is 
the repudiation of that servile veneration, which is rendered by 
all the other Vaishnavas to the Gtird. A mystical association 
of the male and female devotees, not unlike that which obtain- 
ed among the Belgio and German Beghords m Europe, is ano- 
ther of tneir charactenstical features. 

The Kartk-Bhajas, so called from their devotion to the one 
Kartk, or Creator, are the reputed followers of one Oule 
Chandy a fanatic of no mean order Professor Wilson, on the 
authonty we presume of Mr Ward, makes R4m Saran PIQ 
the founder of the sect. But this gentleman was only one 
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of the twenty-two disciples of OuU Chanda the on^uud founder 
of the sect The stronghold of Kart&-Bhajism is Ghoshp^rfi, 
opposite Tnbeni, on the banks of the Bhii^prathi, thirty miles 
nor^ of Calcutta. The whole of their practical religion is 
comprised m the following precept of the founder — 

** 06ru Dhira, S«tya Bali, Sanga Chala." c 

u e* ** Attach yourself to a Ghdrd, follow him, and speak the 
truth.’* Discarding the Gosams, the Ghirfis of the orUiodox 
VaishnaTBS, they attach themselves to the Pdls of Ghosl^r^, 
to the duef wian amongst whom they render a hom^e ahnost 
divine. Miracles are not infrequent amongst them. The Karti 
cures all manner of diseases without the apphcation of medi- 
cme. They send forth evangehsts and deaconesses to make 
proselytes of the other sectanesr 

The system of Chaitanya is an important innovation on Hin- 
duism. It 18 mterestmg to conten^late, as an mdex of the 
march of religious ideas. It contains the germs of certam great 
religious trSns. There is a tendency m it to umversaf dif- 
fusion. This IS an important idea in religion. It was lost 
sight of by the ancient religionists of India. Like the esoteric 
md exoteric doctnnes of me Greek philosophers, the Hmdus 
had, and still have, one religion for the letters few, and another 
for the Ignorant many The Gvdn Kanda contains the theo- 
logy of mtellectual men, and the Karma Kanda that of the 
ilHterate multitude. The transcendental theosophy of the 
pnestly class is qmte different from the mythical religion of the 
people. This want of a fellowship m religious mterest between 
men of culture and the unthinking multitude is repudiated by 
Chaitanya. His system encourages no monopoly of religious 
knowle^e. It places the same doctnnes before learned and 
unlearnt men. It hsa no mystenes, mto which all its votanes 
may not be mitiated. Its simphcity is another important 
peculianty This too is a move m the nght direction. Unlike 
the metaphysical abstractions, refined suotleties, and hair-spht- 
ting distoctions of the Vedanta, all which pre-eminently unfit 
it to be the religion of a whole nation, the doctnnes of Chai- 
tanya are simple f^id level to the comprehension of the meanest 
capacity Unlike too the multitudmous ntes and ceremomes 
iffeson^ m the Hindu ntuals, it proclaims the onmipotence 
of one prmciple, and the vast efficacy of one religious duty 
In on Bhakti, bb & sme quA non of personal religion, 

it has ma& a fiunt approximation to faith, that prolific pnn- 
ciple of the Christian revelation. It has Drought out a new 
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element m the natnial history, so to ^^>eak, of religious feeling 
In opposition to Ihe cold, intellectual and abstraot idea of re- 
ligion, which the Vedanta proposes, and the totally external 
view, whidi the popular superstition gives of it, Chaitanya lays 
much stress on the affections and sensibilitieB as constituting 
a great part of religion. We say not that the aspect, m whi(£ 
the system under review regards rebgion, is not external , for 
that much of it is so, m a very gross sense, will be evident from 
what we have already written. But yet it is delightful to ob- 
serve that the heart, with its affections and feelingsTnas not been 
entirely thrown aside. We regard the system of Chaitanya as an 
interesting development of the religious consciousness of India. 
It IS a sign of the tunes, and an mdex of the march of liberal 
ideas m rebgion. It contains the germs (and only the germs) of 
great religious principles, which were unbKiwn to, or lost sight 
of, by the ancients, and which have had their full development 
m the pages of the only true revelatiOQ vouchsafed to man. 
Chnstiamty, of all systems of rebgion, is the best fitted to be- 
come the umversal religion of the world. It teaches the um- 
versal depravity of the whole human race, and consequently 
proposes the same remedy to all It presents the same divme 
truth — the truth that sanctifies — to the free and the bond, the 
learned and the unlearned, the mighty and the ignoble. It is 
adapted to all countries. It is a ]^nt whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations. And by what divine simpbcity is it 
pervad^t Although it has heights inaccessible and depths 
un&thomable by the mightiest mtellect, yet its cardinal doc- 
trines are such as a way-fiuing man, though a fool, need not 
err therein.” 


o o 
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Art VIIL — The Efwb*kman^ Bmgal ffurkaru, Marmw 
Chromek, CUuen, Friend qf India, Eadem Star, Ddh* 
GaxeUe, Mofiunbte, Lahore ChnnueU, and Agra Meuen- 
ger 1850 


Tbs publication of the first nmnber of this Aetnew for the 
present year reminds us of the engagement we made to olSer 
our readers a bnef notice of the transactions of each succeed- 
ing year, more especially at this Presidency, drawn from the 
local chiomcles enumerated above, and from all other sources 
of information, to which we might obtam access In our re- 
view of the previous year, we bad occasion to record the de- 
cisiye victory of Ouzerat, which terminated the second war m 
the Punjdb, and which was followed, as a necessary conse- 
quence, by the mcoiporation of the remainder of Bunjit 
Singes ku^om on both sides the Indus with our own temto- 
nea. We nave now the pleasure of stating that, with the ex- 
ception of an insignifioant outbreak of the mountameers of 
K<^t, who cannot brook our interference with their wild mde- 
pendence, the whole of the Punjab has contmued durmg the 
past year in a state of profound peace. That year may Siere- 
lore be considered as the first season of repose from mihtary 
operations and political anxieties, which we have obtamed smce 
we crossed the Indus, at the beginning of 1839 Dining the 
ten years, which have elapsed between the passage of that 
nver on the 14th of February, 1839, and the battle of Guze- 
lat on the 2l8t of February, 1M9, we have, it is true, enjoyed 
intervals of freedom from act^ warfare , but we have never \^n 
at Lberty to contemplate the reduction of our war establish- 
ment. The temporary lull of warfare was disturbed bv peiv 
petual anxieties regarding the future , and we were stul con- 
stramed to hold ourselves m readiness to meet and repress the 
hostility of the remaining mdependent princes of India, who had 
large armies at their command. This period will, therefore, be 
marked m our Indian annals as the ten years of war, by w^ch 
the process of consohdating our power m India was completed. 
The transactions, by which it was successively marked, are so 
evidently Imked with each other, that they may be regaled as 
belom^ii^ to the same senes of events, wluoh have resulted m 
the mui extmction of the native powers of Hmdustan, and 
the establishment of our power on a firm basis. Every militaiT 
movement, after our expemtion mto Afife h a ni stan may be traced, 
directly or mdirectly, to the influence which our disastrous re- 
treat exercised on me minds of the mdependent sovereigns of 
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India, and on onr own news of pohoj The entire annihila- 
tion of 00 huge a BntiA army by the A2|^iana produced the 
effect of giYing 6redi heart and eaconragement to the princes 
who were stilfpoeeeaaed of nuhtary power and reBoorces, and 
of reviying the apparently forlorn hope of being able to expel 
UB from the country At the same time, the &aster8 and ois- 
grace of that period impear to have creat^ m the minds of our 
own rulers, an idea of the necessity of repressing, by efforts of 
extraordinary vigour and seventy, any mdication of presumption 
and assurance, might be nuuoifested bv the native powers. 
We seemed to feel that we had the * prestige^ of our mvincibibty 
to restore, and that the slightest opposition, which could hie 
traced to the lower estimate of our power created by our ex- 
pulsion from Afchanistan, must be met by immediate and de- 
cisive action. We had become sensitive of the smaUest re- 
sistance and those proceedings on the part of Native princes, 
which might have been before passed over without notice, as- 
sumed a d^pree of importance from the dehcacy and difficulty 
of our position. To this cause may be attnbuted, m a great 
measure, the wars with Semde and Gwahor It is not im- 
probable, that neither the Amirs of Semde nor the Ministers 
at Gwahor would have ventured to encounter us in the field, if 
the A%hanB had not taught them that our power might be suc- 
cessfully assailed. It is alro quite possible, that, under other cir- 
cumstances, we could have afforded to overlook any mdiapoeition 
on their part to yield instant compliance with our wishes. 

The Punjab wars are still more closely linked, as cause and 
effect, with the annihilation of our army m the passes of 
Afikhamstan. Lord Hardinge left Calcutta m October 1845, 
wim the firmest resolution ito/ to go to war with the Sikhs and, 
when he was remmded of this circumstance after the four battles 
of the Sutlege, he was enabled to say with strict truth, that 
he had not deviated from his resolution , and that it was the 
Sikhs, who went to war with him, not he with the Sikhs. The 
wanton mvasion of our temtones by the army of the Khulip^ 
was the natural result of our former disasters, wmch had inspired 
the Sikhs with an overweening confidence m their own strength 
and resources, and a corresponding contempt fmr our prowess. 
The reasoniDg of the Punjab soldiery was very simple, and to 
their own nunds perfect^ conclusive. The Af^hana had re- 
cently chased the Bnglisb from their temtones with ignommy 
and slaughter , but ^e troops of Bunjit Smg had befrire that 
penod humbled the Aj&hans, and wrested Pesnawur from them, 
the SiU troops must therefore be more than a match for the 
English We thus trace the three wars we have waged witfam 
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the Indus to our expedition bejcmd it and« however unadvisftble 
that expedition may have b^^it has tims been the means, 
dxreotly or mdireoUy, of foiomg on those measures, which have 
resulM m the omnplete oonsohdation of our power We 
have extinguished the three mdependent military oisamaations, 
which exiirted within the Indus when we orosskl that nver m 
1639. We have captured the formidable artille^, consisting 
of more than a thousand pieces of cannon, which these mde- 
pendent princes possessed, and reduced their countries to the 
same state of subordination, as Bengal and Behar Not a shot 
can now be fired firom Peshawur to Cape Comorm without our 
permission. Colonel Chve, after the re-capture of Calcutta and 
the humiliation of the Nawab m 1757, uttered the memorable 
expression, " We cannot pause here,” and the course of events 
has fully verified his prophecy In that year, we placed a Na- 
wab of our own on the musnud of Mfirshedabaa Before a 


century has elapsed, we have placed a king of our making on 
the throne of Cashmere and that remote valley, hitherto known 
only to our poets, has become the summer resort of our ofiicers 
in the mtermediate period, we have succeeded in subduing 
every mdependent pnnce* and those, who retam any degree of 
power, are mdebted for it to our consideration and forbearance. 
We have been nmety-two years, reckoning firom the battle of 
Plassey to that of Guzerat, m establish]^ our absolute and 
undisputed supremacy throughout the Mogul empire and the 
year, we are now reviewing, is the first m which we are enabled 
to contemplate the consolimition of onr authority 

The present is, therefore, the most appropriate tune for look- 
ing back, and counbng the cost of the ten years’ war, which has 
rendered us supreme throughout India. The question is one of 
interest, if not of importance. We have therefore endeavoured to 
f<mn the most accnrate estimate of the ei^nditure occasioned 
by onr four expeditions to Afighamstan, Scinde, Gwabor and 
tne Punjab. For this purpose we have consulted the financial 
statements, annually prepared at the India House, and prmted 
by order of Parliament. We have taken the expense of our 
mibtary establishment during the four years of peace, which 
preceded the ten years^ war and the average of these j^ceful 
years we assume as the expenditure, which would in all proba- 
bility have been incurred in the military department, from 
1836-39 to 1846-49, if we had not crossed the Indus and plant- 
ed ourselves at Kabul The average of this expenditure (for the 
four years) is, m round numbers, a little above eight crores of 
rupees, or Eight milhons sterbi^ If the same scale of ex- 
penditure had been contmued mm 1838-39 to 1848-49, the 
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total expense of the war department would have been eig^b^- 
eight crores and a half of rupees but the expenditure has ac- 
tually amounted to 108 crores and a half of rupeea The dif- 
ference IB twenty crores, or Twenty nulhons sterling and we 
are therefore fully borne out m aasiiming this sum as the cost 
of our campai^ during this period. It may be necessary to 
state, that we h&ye mcluded in this account, not only the entire 
charge of the mihtai^ department and of extraordinary war 
char^ at each Presidency, but the chaiges incurred in Eng- 
land, which, either strictly or apparently, belonged to this de- 
partment. 

It remams now to consider from what sources this expendi- 
ture has been obtamed. When the hostili^ of the frontier 
tribes at the Cape recently constrained the British authorities 
to take the field, the campaign entailed an expenditure of more 
than a milhon sterling on the Bntish Exchequer, for which the 
people of England were called to provide. Whatever may be 
the moral character of tlie wars m which we have been engag- 
ed during the last ten years, and whatever the pobtical value 
of the temtones which have thereby been added to our Indian 
empire, we have at least this satisfactory consideration, that 
England has been burdened with no portion of the expense. 
It has been met, partly &om the resources of the country it- 
self, and partly from loans borrowed on the security of Indian 
revenue. On turmng to the published accounts, we find that 
the Indian debt, which stood at Rs. 32,26,65,000 on the 30th 
of April, 1838, had nsen to Its. 45,95,76,000 on the 30th of 
April, 1848, the latest date to which we have any statement. 
The debt has thus been augmented by a httle less than Thir- 
teen milhons and a half , and, if we add — at a hazard — ^two 
milbons more for the year 1848-49, we shall find the increase 
of our debt dunng this penod to have amounted to about Fifteen 
millions and a half sterhng The remaining Four nulhons and 
a half of the war expenditure have evidently been supplied 
from the revenues of the country Our Indian national debt has 
thus been swelled to Forty-eight nulhons, which does not ex- 
ceed two years of gross mcome. The permanent burden there- 
by imposed on the resources of the country, for the mterest 
of these loans, is £760,000 a year Considering, however, the 
consohdation of our power, which has thus been achieved, the 
removal of all cause of anxietv from the ambition or folly of 
native chiefs, and the thorough hold we have herebv acquired 
of the count^ — ^these permanent advanti^ cannot oe said to 
have been too dearly bought by this additional (diarge on our 
revenues. There is moreover one pecuhar feature m the pubho 
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debt of India » that, aa it u owing chiefly to natives of influence 
in all parts of the oonntiy^ it gives them the strongest mterest 
in the pmoanenoe of our Mwer 
That the extension ot the empire has contributed to its 
strength m no ordinary degree^ wm not at this time of day be 
disputed hf an^, but those who refuse to allow experience 
its due weight m correctmg their own foregone condusions. 
Throughout the wlmle penoa of the growth of the empire, some 
of the most lUnstnous of Indian statesmen have been found to 
deprecate the emnaion our temtones, as the greatest cala- 
mity which could be&l us^ and the mevitable fore-runner of our 
downfldL One of the wisest and most mtelligent officers, by 
whom the Government of India has ever been admimsterod, 
Mr Charles Grant, thus wrote m 1792 " This probable ne- 

* cessitv of extending our conquests is one of the disadvanta^ 

* attending our dominion in Hindustan , for tiie wider it ^rei^, 

* the more vulnerable we become. It was the unwieldmess of 

* the Mogul empire, that accelerated its ialL” Similar sentiments 

have been promtilgated, at every stage of our progress, by men 
of large reputation for wisdom and fore-thought and there was 
at the tune every reason to put confidence in their correctness. 
It was indeed impossible to ascertam their fallacy, till we had reach- 
ed the termination of our conquests and extmguished every op- 
ponent. It 18 only at the present time, when we have reached 
this consummation, that we are enabled, from our own more 
enlarged e:mnence, to discover the utter unsoundness of these 
opinions. It was not the unwieldmess of the Mogul empire, or 
of any other dynasty m India, which occasioned its down^^ 
but the utter want of capacity m the purple-bom prmces, who 
succeeded the iron wamors by whom tnese empires were found- 
ed. As soon as the throne came to be filled by one, who had 
been nurtured m the lap of oriental effeminacy, the sceptre 
departed from his House. Had every Mo^ emperor 
possessed the talent and vigour of Akbar, the empire 

would scarcely have been dissolved. The umty of the Mah- 
ratta power of Seviyi was broken up withm a short period 
of his death, and Bunjit Sing h^ not been dead four 
years, before the kingdom, created by his gemus, became 
the prey of the wildest anwchy There is no such element 
of wealraeas and dissolution in the British empire m the East 
Its earliest were its weakest daya With the progress of 
imnroveinent m our native land, under the eye of Panuunen^ 
ana the control of public opmion, and the vi^lance of the 
pubhc press, the administration of Hidia has ^^raaually become 
more puiw, healthy and vigorous , and there is infimtely more 
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Administrative energy in it now> when it embraces the whde 
of India, than when we poseessed only Bengal and Behar 
There is a constant infusion of fresh A^lo-Suon blood into 
the veins of the administration, which maintains the robustness 
of its constitution, and impai^ to it the highest moral and 
pohtioal vigour The English Gbvemment m Indut, say the 
natives, is mways strong) because it is always young 

The opimon, which the Duke of Wellinj^n (then General 
Wellesley) delivered in 1800, has also been firequently quoted 
against the extension of our temtones. In a letter to Sir 
fiiomas Munro, he wrote — 


In rny opinion, the extension of our temtorj and influenee has been 
greater than our means Besides we have add^ to the number and Un 
desonption of our enemies, by depn^iug of employment those, who here- 
tofore found It in the semce of Tippu and the Nizam Wbenerer we smad 
ourselrea particularly if we agmndize ourselyee attheexpenae of the M ah- 
rattae, we increase this evil We throw out of employment and of means of 
subsistence all who have hitherto managed the revenue, comnianded or 
served in the armies or have plundered the country These people become 
additional enemies, at the same time that, by the extension of our territory, 
our means of supporting our Government and of defending ourselves are 
proportion ably aecreasi^ 


But our means are at present more than equal to the ex* 
tension, which our temtones have acquired. Our military re- 
sources and the organization and efficiency of our nuhtaiy pow- 
er have been improved to a degree, of which the Duke could 
then have had no idea. As f^ as means’’ are concerned. 


we are much more competent to mamtam our supremacy 
throughout the whole of India, than we were to meet tile 
vanous exigencies of our position m 1800 The Duke wrote 
correctly and wisely according to the drcumstances of the 
times, when, after the conqu^ of Mysore, there still re- 
mam^ five independent and powerful yrmceB m India, sup- 
ported by lai^e and well-equipped armies, and ready to tiuce 
advantage of any event, which might afibrd them the prospect of 
expelling us. During the last half-oentnry all these pow- 
ers have been reduced to such a state of absolute suborduiatiQn 


to our will, and have been so completely stopped of all politi- 
oal influence and military power, that their existence ftom 
Tear to year depends on our moderation and forbearance. We 
We bel^me the sole and absolute rulers of the country, and 
all our pohtical anxieties have ceased. We have now ecqienenoe 
of the fact, that it is fiir easier to manage the whole of Inffia, 
when we luve no enemy left, than to govern any considerable 
portion of it, when surrounded by jealous pnnoet and power- 
ful armies. The strength of our empme has moreased 
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its Size, and we are now enabled to administer a country, 
2,000 miles m length, and 1,800 m breadth, with greater ease 
a:^ fewer anmeties and embamsaments, then when we had only 
two provinoee to look after We are, moreover, m the age of 
steam and eleotnoity — two mightj agencies, by which the unity 
and the yirour of a central Government may b^ maintained 
with matdUess ease at its distant extremities. It is in a great 
measure W the aid of these modem instruments of Government, 
that the Bepubhc of North America presents the phenomenon 
of a umon of the most remote states by the feeble bond of repub- 
hcan institutionB and, great mdeed would be our shame, if, 
with the same oowerful means at our command, we are unable 
to keep our Inoian empire from being dismemb^od. 

The finances of India have furnished a prolific topic of discus- 
sion to the influential press of London and our lo^ journals. 
The last accounts, presented to Parliament, exhibited a deficit of 
more than Two numons and a quarter sterling This announce- 
ment naturally became a source of disqmetude — ^more especially 
as the deficiency was greater than it had been at any former 
period, and appeared to be gradually mcreasing Those, who 
looked only at the surface, were led to condude, that the 
finances of the country were irretrievably disorgWzed, and 
that the Government of India was rapidly approachmg the 
crisis of buikruptcy As the termination of the Charter was at 
hand. It was surmised that Parliament would not only be 
constouned to place the administration m other hands, but 
to assess the people of England to rebeve the finances of 
TfidiiL. But it omy required a dose and ddigent examina- 
tion of the various items to perceive, that all these gloon^ 
anticipations were altogether out of place , that the defi- 
ciency arose from pecuLar and transient circumstances, and 
must necMsanly dii^pear, as soon as they passed away It 
was manifest on the of the accounts, t^t three-fourths of 
this deficit, or £1,600,000, arose from the extraordinary ex- 
penses of the last campaign in the Punjab, which was terminat- 
ed by the victory of Guzmt , and that it would not appear in 
the accounts in the next year The balance of the dramen^, 
about jK60,000, must be considered as the additional charge for 
the mterest of loans contracted during the last war, which are, 
of course of a more permanent charai^r, and can only be met, 
either by retrenchments, or by an improvement m the resources 
of GKivemment — for the next twenty-three years. At the end 
of that period — ^that is to say, m the auspicious year 1874— that 
most extraordinary unjust arrangement, by which the reve- 
nues of India were (m 1833) saddl^ for forty years with the 
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payment of the dividende on East India Stocki w^l terminate 
07 effluxion of tune » and the mtereat on our mor^aaed debt m 
India^ if not provided for before^ wdl be made up bt the lapse of 
the dividend For the preaent^however^ this demand must 
be made good, either by a duninution of expenditure, or by the 
increase of our receipts. Some of our eatabliehmenta may be 
ausceptible of economical reductions — ^though we have but one 
sinecure at tins Presidency, the Quarter Miiter Generalship of 
Queen’s troops, an office kept up solely as a piece of Horae 
Ghiarda’ patron^e. But our chiei expectation must rest on the 
augmentation of the pubhc revenue and there is every reason 
tobeheve, that the Court of Directors will soon be able to pre- 
sent a for more satisfactory balance sheet , and that, if there be 
no surplus of income exhibited in a year or two, it will arise 
simply from the large and liberal expenditure of Government 
on objects of national importance and utility — canals, railways, 
and dectnc telegraphs. 

In reference to the annual revenue of Bengal proper, we 
are enabled to refer to the statements pubbshed annually by 
order of the Deputy Governor of Bengal m the CfficuU 
Gazette No corresponding statement of the revenues of the 
North West Provmces is pubbshed by the Groverment of Agra, 
which, though pre-emmently hberal m the communication of sta- 
tistical information, lias not hitherto thought it advisable to put 
the public in possession of such a return of its revenues, m^e 
up by its own Accountant. We feel confident that this omis- 
sion has ansen entirely from inadvertence, and that when the 
subject has been brought distinctly to the notice of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, we shall speedily oe furmshed with these state- 
ments, in that mvaluable repertory of facts, The official cor- 
respondence of the North West Provinces.” The annual state- 
ment of the receipts and disbursements of the provinces of 
Bengal and Behar, published in the Official Gazette, to which 
we &ve alluded, informs us that, mcludmg about six Idcha of 
rupees &om the eastern settlements, the sum collected m the 
last official year was Ba, 10,72,58,000 , while the expenditure 
required for the local administration was Bs. 3,58,48,000, leav- 
ing about 714 lakhs, or a httle above Seven milhons sterli^ for 
the mterest of the debt, the mihtary establishments, and 
home chaises. This is the largest revenue, which these pro- 
vmces have ever yielded m any year, smce they came into our 
possession. The highest amount, which the re\enue of these 
Stibahs ever attained, even under the rack-rent system of 
Mir Cossun, from 1760 to 1763, was about Two miUions and 
a half sterling We obtained the Dewonny in 1765 , but. 
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during the seven years, which auoceeded that event, the revenues 
of Bengal were left a prey to native depredation — ^while the 
servants of the Company devoted their attention exdusiydy to 
their private trade, and were often able to realize an mooine of 
£10,(^ a year, while enjoying an official salary of only Rs. 
200 a montL When Warren Haatinga assumed charge of the 
Government in 1772, he found the finances of the provmce a 
complete chaos. He apphed his magnificent talefits to the re- 
formation of abuses, and the creation of a system of finance 
and he pursued his plans with such imdaunted resolution, 
amidst the most formidable obstacles, that he was enabled 
to inform his Honourable Masters, on quitting the GK)- 
vemment m 1784, that the revenues of the provmce had 
been augmented to Five miUions and a half sterfing Of the 
revenues of the North West Provmces, we have no return 
later than that of 1848-49, published by order of Parhament 
on the 25th of June last. From it we learn that the gross 
collections under the Government of Agra amounted to Be. 
5,83,17,000 Putting these two sums together, we have a reve- 
nue of Ba 16,55,75,000, or Sixteen miUions and a half, denved 
from two divisions of the Presidency of Fort Wilham 
This mcome is more than Four mimons m excess of that, which 
was obtamed from these provmces at the commencement of the 
present Charter It may not be deemed umnteresting to the 
reader, if we enable him to trace the vanous items to which 
this mcrease is to be referred. We have, therefore, placed m 
juxta-position, the details of the revenue in the two divisions 
of the Presidency at these two penods — 

Bengal Preetdeneg 


Mint. 


1835 36 
8.20,000 

1840 50 
4,20,000 

Pott Office, 


6,66.000 

4,02,000 

MiaoeUaDeonB General, 


8,42,000 

2,88,000 

Stamps. 


18,96,000 

22,62,000 

Jndieial 

« 

8,62,000 

10,48,000 

Land Bevenue. 


2,07,90,000 

8 71,96,000 

Abkan and Bayer. 


21.07,000 

87.61,000 

Miscellaneous. 



60,000 

Miscellaneous in the Bevenue 
Dqiartment 

OuBtonu. including town and 
transit dnUes, 

OuBtoma, without town and 
transit dnUee, 

6,72,000 

81,12,000 

88,48,000 

Opium, • • 


1.68,067oOO 

8.77.67,000 

Balt. 


1,65,06«000 

1,86,28,000 

Marine, 


6,04,000 

8.47.000 

Eastern SetUements, 


11,74,000 

0,80,000 
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Totftl 


d|4)9i000 • • • 

8^ 1^0 06,000 


7,49,90,000 10,72,56,000 


If we turn the Sioca Bujpeee of 1835-^ into the new com* 
«ge of Compands m which the reyennes of 1848-49 

are represented^ we ahall haye a reyenue of "^ght miUiona 
eterlu^ m the former^ agamet the Ten nulhons and three qtuu> 
tars oT the later, period. 

Norik West Pronnoeo 


Post Office oolleotionB 
Stamp duties, 

Judicial Fees and Fraea, 
Miacellaneoue Civil Beoeipta, 
Laud Bevenue 
Saver and Abkan 
Mi^llaneoua Revenue Receipts, 
CuBtoms, 

Receipts from Salt duties, 
Interest on arrears of rerenue 
Land and Sayer revenues in the 
Ceded Saugor and Nerbudda 
temtones, 


1884-35 * 

1848 49 

7 06,000 

9,84,000 

14,80,000 

1,60,000 

2,16 000 


26,000 

8,88,18,000 

4,72,60,000 

16,61,000 

27,60,000 

2,04,000 

1,06 000 

47,68,000 

11,66,000 
46 00,000 

48,000 

.. 


28,69,000 


Sa Ra. 

Co 8 Rs 

4,80,87 000 

6,83,17 000 


Although it IS no ^rt of our design to re vie it the financial 
position of the other i’residencics, we shall not be considered 
as going for beyond the scope of this article, if we take the 
present opportunity of correcting a very important error, which 
has hitherto been committed, m estimating the reyenues of the 
British Empire in the East From the peculiar form, which 
has been adopted for many years at the India House m 
mokmg up the financial statements presented to Parliament, it 
has been supposed that the reyenue, obtained from all the pro- 
vinces of India and administered by the East India Company, 
did not exceed Twenty miUiona sterling But this is altoge- 
ther a fallacious view of the case. On casting up the receipts 
from the four Presidencies and the Punjab, it will he found 
that the gross revenue of the British Empire in India at the 
present tune amounts to more tlian Twenty’^seven rmlbons and a 
half sterling In the following schedule, we have put down 
the latest authentic return of receipts from each provmce which 

* We have taken the acooonts of this year for compaiison, becaoae thoec of the 
next year are lesa partioiilar and clear 
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was ftFuiable, and the reader may receive it with the most im- 
plicit confidence — 


Benaal Freadenoy, 1849 50 

North West ProviDoes, 1846-49 

Madnw Presidency, %dem 

Bombay Prendenoy tdem 

Punjab, old and new territory, 1840 50 


Ruptet 
10,78,56,000 
5,88 17,000 
5 15,14,000 
8 94 14,000 
2,08,81,000 


Grand Total, Rs. 27,68,84,000 


The three great items, which constitute the mam stay of our 
revenues in India, are — the Land-rent, the Salt, and the Opium 
During the year under review, the revenue derived from the 
article of salt m the Bengal Frovmoes exhibits little differ- 
ence from that of the preceding year, the rec^ts were Rs 
1,35,28,000, and the expense of manufactunng it, Rs. 32,73,000, 
leaving a nett profit on the salt manufactured by Government, 
of Rs. 1,02,46,000, or about One million sterling Smce the 
year 1846-47, the manuiacture of salt m Bengal has been 
materially reduced, and with it the revenue derived from this 
source. The following statement will exhibit the difference — 

Outlay Return Profit 

184047 41,58,000 1,54 40,000 1 22,82,000 Rs 

1849 50 32,78,000 1,85,28,000 J 02,55,000 „ 

But this has been m some measure compensated by the increase 
of imports, more especially from Engknd, and the conse- 
quent increase of the import duties. The excise duty on salt 
manufrctured for Government in Bengal, is fixed at two rupees 
eight annas the maund , and this sum, added to the expense of 
manufacturing it, constitutes the price at which it is sold to the 
commumty In order to afford a fair competition to the mer- 
chant, and to place his imported salt on terms of equahty with 
the Government salt, a corresponding amount of customs duty is 
imposed on salt imported mto Calcutta, from whatever port, and 
under whatever flag Under this arrangement, foreign sut — that 
IB, salt imported by sea — has to compete only with the actual cost 
of salt manufretured m the country The following table will 
shew the quantity of salt imported from all countries, and also 
from Engird, m the last six years and a half — 


184445 

Imported from all eountnee 
0,70,595 Msuuds 

From England 
701 Mannds 

184646 

15,81 086 

5,02 616 

184647 

14 66,744 

8,52,835 

1847-48 

16,15,084 

7,52,098 

1848-49 

16,26,706 

4,59,803 

1849-60 

21,26,848 

6,24 673 

Bix montht of 1850 51 

14,55,007 

6,72,002 
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It Will thus be Been that the importation of English salt in the 
first BIX months of 1850-51, that is, fi*om May to October, 1850, 
exceeded the imports of the entire preceding year 

This increase of imports has not only supplied the market 
with a superior article at a cheaper rate, but it has silenced the 
clamours of those who were mterested in the salt works in 
England. They had been led to suppose that it was the mono- 
poly of the manufacture of domestic salt, retomed by GKivem- 
ment in its own hands, which extmguished their prospect of 
obtaining a market for their salt m India, and were thus led 
to place themselves m direct hostility to ^e East India Com- 
pany, and to prepare for a vigorous campaign against the mono- 
poly at the dose of the present Charter They have now dis- 
covered their mistake, ^ey have found that whatever obstacle 
existed to the freedom and extension of their salt imports, really 
lay in their inability to land their own salt in Calcutta as cheap 
as It could be manufiMjtured in this country They have now 
succeeded m sending salt which is able to compete m price 
with the indigenous salt , and, in proportion as the import of 
salt from England has increased, the outcry agamst the mono- 
poly has died out. The question of an excise duty on manu- 
factured salt, and of customs duty on that which is imported— 
both being e(]^ual — is now felt to be a financial, and n^ a com- 
mercial, question. The retention of the monopoly of manufac- 
ture m the hands of Government, moreover, is rather beneficial 
than the reverse to the interests of the importers. The salt, 
thus made, is chargeable with all the expensive machinery which 
the State maintains, and which serves to enhance the cost of 
the article with which they have to compete. If the manu&o- 
ture of salt on behalf of the State was abolished, and every 
man was at liberty to manu&cture whatever quantity he chose 
for sale, throughout a line of sea-coast extendn^ many hundred 
miles along the Bay of Bengal, the mdigenous salt would be 
sold at a price far lower than that, at wmch it would be pro- 
fitable to mtroduce salt from Engird At the same tune it is 
proper to mention that the natives will not use Liverpool salt, 
if they know it to be such , nor wiU they eat aiy white, dean 
looking salt, lest it should be &om LiverpooL Strange to say, 
that sdt has to undergo a certain process of adulteration, b^ 
mixture with mud and black solar evafioration salt, before it 
becomes fit for the Bengal market 
It may not be uninteresting to the reader, to bring before 
him into one point of view, the whole of the revenue derived 
from the single artide of salt, throughout all the temtones over 
which Loadcnhail Street and Cannon Bow rule — Semde except- 
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ed» The following abstract u drawn from the latest return at 
each of the Freeideitoies^ which we have bepn able to obtain. 
After deducting all the expense of manufiu^turmg the artidej 
the nett income dimmed from it is found to exceed Two nuUions 
and a half sterling. Urns — 

Bengal jpro0t on mannftustured Salt Ba 1,02»50,000 

Do^ 9n imported Salt, deducting the cost i 
of oolleotton ,, 44,66,000 

North West Frovinoe* „ 44,00,000 

Madras ...... „ 87,00,000 

Bombaj .. „ 32,88,000 

The Punjab « . ,, 11,00,000 

Bs. 3,03,48,000 

AaunTning the population of British India, including the Pun- 
^b, at eighty mmionB, we find the sum, contributed to the State 
by every man, woman and ohdd, for the salt cousumed m a 
twelve month, to be about five annas, or seven pence hc^ pwny 
This revenue is extracted from our own subjects. Theprofits 
of the opium are drawn from those of the Emperor of China 
and the financier will be happy, and the benevolent will lament, 
to bear that the returns have been larger m the past year, than 
m any preceding one, smce the manu&cture of the drug was 
made to contribute to the revenue. The cost of manufacture 
mg it IS put down m the official statement at Bs, 98,26,000 , 
the returns from the sales at Ha 3,77,59,000 — cleaving a clear 
profit of Be. 2,79,31,000 The amount received, dunng the 
same penod at the Bombay Presidenoy, for the passes granted 
for the exportation of hUwa opium, were Bs. 71,50,000 on 
17,875 chests, makmg m the whole Bs. 3,50,81,000 The 
Government here were convinced that a larger produce would 
be b^eficial to the revenue, and (m 1845) proposed a senes of 
measures to the Court of Directors intended to encourage the 
cultivation of the poppy The Court refused to sanction them, 
thuilnng the Government wrong, and being of opinion that Ihe 
produce ouj^t not to be increased. Meanwhile, the cultivation 
increa^ of itself, without the apphcation of anv stunulus, 
nn^, m 1848, the annual supply rc^ihed 35,000 onests, when 
the ^veniment became alarmea and prohibited further exten- 
sion. But it has smce been found that even this increase does 
not lead to a proportionate m pnce, but on the contrary has 
greatly augmented the revenue. The prohibition has, therefore, 
now been taken offi Next year, the ryots of the central pro- 
vmces will be allowed to ^w as much poppy as they please , 
but they will only receive mnu the Government three rupees 
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eight axuuui a seer, instead of three rupees ten annas, or three 
rupees twelve annas, as they have hitherto done. This re- 
duction on the cost will produce a saving to Ooveminent of 
about Bb. 3,00,000 a year 

The External Trade of the Presidency during the period un- 
der review has reached a degree of expansion, which it never 
attained before, since these provinces came under Bntuh authori- 
ty The Imports amounted to Six crores and a half of rupees, the 
Exports to a firaction under Eleven crores — a crore of rupees 
being equivalent to a milhon sterling Of the imports about 
two millions and three quarters sterlu^, consisted of Piece 
Goods, Twist and Yam from England Of the entire imports 
of the year, amounting to Six m^ons and a half sterling. Four 
millions were received fmm England. 

The increase of our Imports and Exports, smee the Govern- 
ment of this country was relieved of its commercial character, 
and its responsibilities were made exclusively jwhtical, will be 
found deserving of particular attention. The comparative 
statement stand thus — 

ImporU Exporti 

1833 34 2,71.15 000 4 57 17.000 

1849 50 6.49,71.000 10 93 27.000 

lacrease, Rs 8 78,66.000 Rs 6.86 10.000 


The last year has been rendered particularly memorable m 
the annalB of British India by the commencement of two works, 
destined, we beheve, to exercise the most important inRuence 
on its future welfare — the Rad Road and the Electnc Tele- 


graph. The Rad m India was first projected by Mr Macdon- 
ald Stephenson, m the year 1844, when he addressed a Memori- 
al on the subject to me Deputy G-ovemor of Bengal, Mr 
William Wdberforce Bud, pomting out the importance and the 
feasibdity of the enterpnze. Mr Bird, m ms ofBcud reply, 
stated hiB conviction of the great blessmg which the estabush- 
ment of Rads woidd confer on India, gave the undertabiDg 
the cordial aimrohation of Government, and engt^ged to pimnote 
it to the full extent of bis power *'!^en India is covered 
with a net work of Bads, a future age will tom with interest 
to the record of this first effort to mtimuoe them into this ooun- 


S Wiih the assurance afibrded by the Deputy Governor, 
Stephenson proceeded to England, to organize a Company 
for the prosecution of the work. The Court of Directors re- 
ceived the proposab with that caution, with whudi every 
thing novel is r^arded m Lieadenhall Street, waiting for 
the development of circumstances and the unpi^ of events^ 
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before the 7 Tentured to pledge the patronage of Goyermnent^ 
or the revenues of India^ to its support While they were 
looking at the project with great oaution^ sixty thousand SihK 
soldiery burst the boundary of the Sutlege^ and poured a 
stream of invasion on our provinces , and thus a new object of 
absorbing interest arose, to cast the Bail into the shade. But 
through the untiring efforts of hir Stephenson, the project 
was ^adually making way in mfluential circles^ and acquiring 
that position as an object of pubhc importance, which would 
render it mdi^nsible for the Indian authorities at Home to 
come to some decision on the subiect It was perceived at an 
early stage of the question that the capital for ^e undertaking 
must be furmshed from England, ana that, without a guaran- 
tee of a sufficient dividend from the Indian Government, no 
capitalist would mvest his money m the undertaking The 
leading prmciples, on which the lUil was to be extendi to In- 
dia, became at length matured, and embraced the following pro- 
visions, that the work should be conducted W a chartered 
Company, under the controul of the officers of Government m 
India , that the Grovernment should provide the land, and also 
pay interest at the rate of four — subsequently mcreased to 
nve — -per cent on the capital subscribed , and that the State 
should be at bberty to tt^e over the whole enterpnze, and to 
r^lace all the capiw, if it was not found to answer m the hands 
oT the East In^ Bailway Company While these negotia- 
tions were pending, a mercantile crisis arose m England, and the 
value of money was raised to eight per cent , itbecsme necessary. 


therefore, to fold up the project for a more auspicious season 
Mr Stephenson watched with much anxiety the return of pros- 
penty, and the repletion of the commercial arteries with capital 
and, ^ter five years of alternate hopes and fears, and exertions 
and disappointments, he had the happiness to see the East India 
Bulway Company incorporated, and a contract entered mto 
between it and the East India Company, on the 14th of 
August, 1849 The Court of Directors had originally offered 
to guarantee the employment of Three millions sterling on the 
BaiL It was subs^uently cut down to One million, for an 
experimental line. But when the question come to be oxammed 
on the spot, it was found that so limited a sum as One million 
woold not be sufficient for the completion of any Ime m an^ 
direction, from which any return could be expected , and that, if 
the extension of the Boil was to depend on the pecuniary 
success of the first portion of it, it would be more advisable to 
abandon the enterpnze at once. The limited and conditional 


arrangement r^;arding the one million sterling, which had been 
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adopted by the Home authorities^ became equally distsetefnl 
to the members of Goremment and to the public in Indian aad 
nye birth to loud complamts. When the remonstnuioes of 
the Indian oommunity and the press reached England Mr| 
Wilson^ the Secretary to the Boara of Controuh to whom the 
department of the lUil had been almost exdusiyely entrust^ 
declared, m his place m Parliament, and through the ftAlrnnw of 
hiB journal, the Ecamnmtt, that the yiews of the Indian Gbyem* 
ment at Home had been misundentood , that the ezperunental 
Ime was only another name for the First Section of the Bail , 
and that there was no mtention of stopping at the one mil- 
lion. 

The contract was signed on the 15th of August, 1849, but the 
detailed mstmctions, which were to accompany ^t, were not 
completed at the India Board before the middle of Noyember. 
The Board and the Court were, howeyer, anxious, that the 
time, which had thus been lost m London, should be up by 

Bupenor diligence m India and they inserted the most posmye 
injunctions in their despatch, that no tune whatever should bo 
lost in guying possession of the ground to the Bailway staiE 
To give additional emphasis to this order, it was not only in- 
serted at the b^mning of the despatch, but repeated m the 
closing sentence. When this commumcation was opened by 
Lord l>alhoasie m Calcutta, m the first week of March, the 
Railway staff had not amy^ When the staff amyed. Lord 
Dalhousie had TOue up for the season to Simlah, more than a 
thousand miles mstant Ten da3r8 of personal oonfermice between 
the Railway officers and the h^ of the Government would have 
saved us many months of delay and disappomtment To obtam 
immeffiate possession of the ground, it was necessary to pass 
a new Act but the preparation of the draft was delayed for 
five months, and was not promulgated before the Ist of 
S^tember, when two months more were allowed for the con- 
sid^tion of it. When, however, the time fixed for |^iF<ng 
it amved— that is to say, the Ist of November, whi^ was 
idao the commencement of the season for field operatums — it 
was found that, from some unexplamed cause, the Act was sot 
ready for enactment , and it did not actually become law before 
the 25th of December Even after it hud passed, another 
month was allowed to ahp away before the first foot ground 
was made over to the Railway establishment The resoH 
of these venous delays, which are sooharaotenstic of all Tndmn 
measares, hu been the irreparable loss of the present aea- 
■on hn^ jff tb^ produce the salutary eflbcl or preven tin g 
similar prdonistiiiatibu m future, they may not be withoiS 
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m oountervailing advuiti^ Considerable allowance must be 
made for the novelty of the undertaking, and the peculiar 
oiroumBtanoeB of the (iovemmenh Hitherto every public opera- 
tion in India had been earned on with slow a^ measured 
stem , the worir of months has usually been extended over the 
Komoe of years. The public authonties were not ][>repared 
for the vigorous commencement of an nndertakw, in which 
the work of years was to be crowded mto months. It took them 
ma great measure by surpnze , and hence it was by no means 
astomshing that an undertaking, m which the value of tune 
was count^ by hours, should have been retarded m a country, 
in which tune had never been accounted of any value whatever* 
We have not, therefore, made much more procresa dunng the 
last fourteen or fifteen months, than to learn now future pro- 
gress may be accelerated* 

We have stated that the Indian authonties at Home sanc- 
tioned the exmnditure of One miUion sterling on the first 
section of the Kail, leaving it to the Government of India to 
determine the direction of the Ime and the ^^lication of the 
c^taL It was, therefore, proposed by the Kailway Directors 
in India to ez^loy it in the construction of a line fiom How- 
rah, oppoate C^cutta, to the Burdwan CoUienes, a distance 
of about a hundred and thirty miles , and the proposal met the 
cordial approbation of the Governor-General Contracts have 
been ma& for the first forty miles of this line to the village 
of Fandtiah, and, at the time of our present wnting, about five 
thousand men are employed m xaismg the embankments. It is 
to be hoped, that the whole of the line, between that point and 
the Bamgun^e Colliery, will be surveyed, and that the plans 
will be sanctioned, before the beginning of November next , so 
that operations may commence with vigour at the setting m of 
the ensuing cold weather 

As it regards the contmuation of the hne to Allahabad and 
onwards throu^ the Doab to Delhi, we are now enabled to bring 
down our report of progress to the end of March of the present 
year, and to state that Major Kennedy, who succeeded Mr 
feimms as the Consulting Engmeer of Government in ^ptember 
last, does not consider it advisable to car^ the Bad, as was on* 
euuJly proposed, in a direct hne ficom the (l^lhenes to Mirzaporo 
uirough the hills of Behar, a distance of three hundred muea , 
partly, because that hdly region, and more especially theDunwah 
pass, present the most formidable engineenng difficulties, and 
partly because the Soane, which is found to be only three quar- 
ters of a mile broad at its junction with the Gbnges, is two 
andahalf wide at the point at which it must be cros^ on the di« 
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T8ct route — not to mention that this long line of temtoiy w 
almost without inhabitants, and that no return w^terer eonld 
be expected till the Bad had actually r€»o^ Mincapore. Mi^or 
Kennedy has, therefore, proposed to tnm it off from some plaee 
near Bddbtid, a few imles west of Burdwan, and nm it in a 
northerly direction to Bajmahal , and to carry it from thence 
along the right bank of the nver to Patna, Mirzapore and Alla- 
habad. It remains ibr the Court of Directors and ihe Board of 
Controul to prove the sincenty of their wishes to extend the 
Bad throughout this Presidency, by giving their immediate 
sanction to this second section oi the line, and the prc^rtion- 
ate augmentation of the capital of the Company 

Toifmds the close of the year 1849, Government appears for 
the first time to have contemplated the estabhshment of omn- 
munications in India by means of the Electric Telegraph , and 
Dr W B O’Shaughnessy, who had been engaged for many 
years in similar experiments, and had been successful m blowup 
up the wrecks of the Equdablt and the Btr Herbert Maddockj 
was directed to prepare a report on the subject His report 
has not as yet been made pubhc W Government, but its 
contents have generally transpired. He is understood to have 
entered very minutely into the subiect, and described with 
great ability the various difficulties, wmeh were likely to be ex- 
perienced in constructing the Imes above ground, and under 
ground. The result of his examination was to recommend an 
es^penment upon the subterranean plan. His report is also 
said to have treated of the establishment of telegraphic Imes 
through India, which should extend from Calcutta to Agra, witli 
branches to the most important stations on either side of this 
route, and from Agra — ^which was to be the great centre of 
communication — to Simla and Lahore, on the one hand, and 
to Bombay on the other It was calculated that the entire dis- 
tance, included in these various bnes of commumcation, would 
be equal to about 2,500 miles. The expense of such an under- 
takmg m a country, of which there was as yet no experience, 
and the peculiarities of which differed so essentially from those 
of England and America, it was impossible to calculaie with 
any depee of accuracy The most approximate estimate, whidi 
Dr O^Shaughnessy was enabled to form, for a double set of 
hues, 18 understood to have been about 750 Bs. the mile, which 
IB oxily one-half the cost of Electric Telegraphs in England, 
and about 30 per cent, more than the genial expense or such 
undertakings in America , uid it was cScnlated that the subse- 
quent annoid expense for repairs and establishment, through 
w whole length of the line, would amount, exclusive of inter- 
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Mt on tbe onffinal outlaT, to about 86j000 Bi. The inipor- 
tenoe of eirtaoniihing aiioE a hue of oommimioatioii thronffh 
this extent of temt^i^ both as regpfds the politiosl and £b 
militaiTTf the oommerriUl and social interests cx the oonntiy, it 
would oe perfeodj sup^nons to dwell iqKm. The intelh- 
geooe, broui^t jBi^land bj the steamer to Bomfaay 

twice a month} would thus be omnmunicated withm an hour 
to Amna and Xiahore} to Simlah and Calcutta. Commer* 
cial advices would be oonveyed three and four tfanes a day 
toall the great marts of oommeroe. The Goyemment of India 
would always be enabled to oonvey important pohtioal oommur 
moations to London withm a month , and orders from the seat 
of Goyemment to the yanous mihtary stations m the North 
West, where more than half the army is congregated, would 
be communicated with instant speed , while the Goyemor-Ge- 
neral, though residu^ at Simlah, might hold mtercourse, hour 
by hour, with the ^preme Coimcu in Calcutta. Preyiouslj 
to the commencement of any extended operations, howeyer, it 
was prc^ioeed to Goyemment to sanction an experimental line 
from Calcutta to Hugli, that some expenenoe might be ob- 
tamed of the e^nse of the undertaking and of the local dif- 
ficulties which India presented. Strange to say, the proposal 
for this short, simple, and mexpenuye experiment encountered 
so serious an opposition from one of the most emmmit officers 
of Goyemment m Calcutta, whose opmion had been sought, as 
had well nigh proyed &tal to the whole scheme , but it is ge- 
nerally un&rstood, that either the Mihtary Board, to whom 
Dr (yShauglmessj^s report was addressed, or its liberal-^nind- 
ed secretary, Captam ^tt, oontnyed to neutralize these sex- 
agenarian objections, and preyailed on Goyemment not to 
abandon so magnificent a plan without an expenment. Eyery 
officer, whose advice Ghivemment is required to seek, diould lie 
oonstramed to visit England once m ten years to bring himself 
abreast of the age. 

Tbe Gbyemment accordingly deteimmed that an experiment- 
al Ime should be attempted, and that it should be earned, not 
from Calcutta to Hugli, but from Calcutta to Diamond Har- 
bour, under Dr O’Suraghnesi^s supermtendence. The deepest 
interest, as might have been expected, was felt by aU olaases m 
this great national work, and imonnation r^ardmg its progress 
was eageiiy sought by the conductors of the press, and com- 
muxucated from to time to their constituents. From 
these suocessiye records we learn that the work commenc- 
ed on the 5th of November, and was completed as fiur as 
Duunond Harbour, but that Dr O’Shaughnessy was obliged 
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to amt hu labonn on the 27th of Jennaiyi to t$kt obuge 
of iDB Ajuky office at the Biint • aikl tfan omminstuioe um 
jnerented extecomim of the line beyond thirty-two milee and 
a hal£ The wire, oaed by hun, waa an iron rod, three-e^^bths 
of an inoh m diameter, coated with two layers of doth, aaturat- 
ed with ptch, and then laid in a bed of roofing tiles,m a melt- 
ed Gompoeition of three parts of sand and one of roein, which, 
when cool, becomes as solid as a stone, and is impemons to 
white-ants, or yennm, <nr the saline influence of the soiL Be- 
fore the completion of the experiment, the stock of rosm in the 
market was reduced, and the pnce rose to such an extent as to 
constrain Dr O’Sbaughnes^ to make the second section of his 
line with three layers of Madras cloth, saturated with pitch, 
and laid m ihe ground without cement. A considezable por^ 
tion of the Ime to Diamond Harbour runs through a morass, 
and m many places the water was only kept out by baling 
The Ime may therefore be considered not only subterranean, 
but subaqueous. As yet, the experiment has completdy an- 
swered expectation, and messages luye been signally through- 
out with perfect ease , still, the undertaking is at present con- 
sidered omy in the light of an experiment, the result of which 
cannot be ascertamed, with a view to ulterior operations, until 
it has been tested by a succession of thundeivstorms, and by an 
entire rainy season. The greatest difficulty, whicdi has been 
expenenoed, is in the mstruotion of a body ^ signallers. The 
class of natiye pupils was at once disbanded, on the death of 
one of them, at a httle distance firom Calcutta, from fever 
They refused to leave town for an unhealthy loc^ty, and it 
has been deemed necessary to place a class of European b<^ 
under tmtion. Such is a bnei narrative of the progress which 
has been made in this experiment, the full results of whidi will 
not be known till the commencement of the next cold season. 
If it should then be found that the wires have effioctually with- 
stood every disturbing and deteriorating influence, it is to be 
hoped that Government will not hesitate to sanction the outlay 
neoesea^ for carrying out the whole of Dr (y^iauighiiee^s 
plan. live years would be amply sufficient for the estaUislunent 
of the entire line of 2,600 miles, which would connect Calcutta, 
Agra, Bombay, Simlah, and L^ore, and the various mterme- 
diate stations. 

During the past year, a oomnussion has been appomted to 
enquire mto the present state of the Post Offices tnron^^ut 
In^, with a view to an orgmuo reformation. It arose out of 
the vehement, but just, com^amts, which had been made for se- 
veml years, regaraing the utter inefficiency of the poetel ar- 
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rangementa at this Preeidenoj Thirteen years have now elaps^ 
ed sinoe a amilar oonunusion was appointed by Ghoyemmeiift 
m Calcutta to examine and to reform the woriong of the office. 
Frmn their labours, the pubbo denved some important advan- 
tages. Subeequenllv to that penod, improvements^ which ap< 
pear almost mcredibie, had been mtr^u<^ mto the Post Office 
department m Ei^land, by one whose name will go down to 
posterity, as one of the greatest benefactors of the age. Under 
the impulse of Mr Rowland Hill's gemus, not only had the 
blessing of a uniform and cheap postage been conferred on 
England, but the machmery of the deputment had been 
brought to a degree of mat^ees perfection As these im^ 
provements were successively announced m India, they only 
served to augment the discontent and irritation of the commit* 
nity, by the deplorable contrast which our postal arrangements 
presented to them. It appeared as if the progress of ineffimeni- 
cy and deterioration m this country was d^tined to keep pace 
with the progress of improvement m England , and the demand 
for mvestigation and reform became at length irresistible. It 
was the general desire of the pubhc that a committee of in^ 
quuy should be appointed, consisting partly ot official and 
partly of non-officifu men but Lord Dalhousie, on his return 
from the Straits in March last, wisely detennmed to entrust 
the responsibility of these measures to a single individual , and 
he selected for tms purpose one of the very ablest members of 
the Civil Service, Mr Cecil Beadon, the secretary of the 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium. He was withdrawn from 
his post at that Board, and directed to enter upon the most ex- 
tensive and searching investigation of the state of our postal 
arrangements throughout the country, to receive evidence re- 
garding it from those who had any thing to communicate, and 
to digest a plan of reform suited to the present advanced state 
of the science of Post Office communications. Lord Dalhousie 


went a step farther, and wisely determined that these investiga- 
tions and improvements should not be limited to a single Presi- 
dency, but embrace the whole of India , and he accorffingly ap- 
pomt^ another commissioner at Madras, and a third at Bom- 


bay, to the same duties. These gentlemen were directed to 
meet at Calcutta, after they had completed their local enquines, 
and embody the result of their observations and their views in 
a single report This report is at the present tune nearly com- 
l^ete, and is about to be presented to the Governor-General 
The nature of the reforms, which the commissioners are said to 


have reoommmuled, cannot, of course, be accurately known to 
the public , but the general impression is, that they mtend to 
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im^Kyse the estabbahment of a low and tunfcmn rate of postage 
throughout India. If this should eTentuaUp turn out to be um 
case, and if it should receive the sanction of Government, tliu 
commission of Post Office enquur will prove hj ffir the most 
interesting act of Lord Dalhouaie^ government, and entitle him 
to the lasting gratitude of the country The fin^nmal nek, 
which may he mvolved m this scheme, can scarcely exceed 
jE50,000, the whole of which will probably be made up by the 
morease of correspondence. But, supposmg the greater por- 
tion of this sum to be irretrievably sacrificed oy the reform, still 
it forms so small a fraction of the entire revenue of the country, 
consisting, as it does, of more than Twenty-seven milbons ster- 
ling, that this pecuniary consideration cannot for a moment be 
supposed to present any obstacle to the adoption of the plan* 
TVnen a similar improvement was proposed by Mr Bowland 
Hill in England, the Ministry did not shrink from risking an 
annual sum of a Milbon sterhng out of an income only twice as 
great as that of India. It is to be hoped that Lord Dalhousie 
will be mduced to sanction this measure at once, without wait- 
ing for a reference to the Board of Controul, or the Court of 
Directors. We bebeve that his lordship has sufficient pobtical 
nerve for so bold and decisive a step , and we are confident that 
he will meet with such general support, both m England and m 
this country, as to obviate all apprehension of his incurring the 
displeasure of the Indian authorities at home. Indeed the popu- 
larity of this measure will bring so much additional strength to 
the Government of the East India Company at this important 
crisis, that, we bebeve, the only feeling which the Court of 
Dire^rs are Lkely to entertain, if it should be at once sanc- 
tioned, will be that of regret at having lost the pleasure of parti- 
apating m the grant of the boon. 

At the period of our last review, the station m the Euro- 
pean commumty regarding the ^ so-called’ Sack Acta hod reached 
its climax. Of the Acts, which were rather arbitrarily strung to- 
gether under this designation, the most important was that whu^ 
was designed to subject Bntuh settlers m India to the jonsdio- 
tion of the Company’s Criminal Courts, m the same manner as 
they had been subjected to the Civil Courts thirteen years be- 
fore A laige meeting was held m Calcutta, at which the con- 
duct of Government m depnvmg British subjects of their sacred 
and inabenable rights, was denounced with the utmost indignar 
tion, and it was determined to memonabxe the authontiea 
at Home and the Bntish Parliament against these atrooioua 
measures. A subscription was opened to meet the expenses 
whidi might be incurred m resisting them, and the sum of 
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30^000 wma toon pot down on pimep-^io port of whkhihow* 

evar^liMjret been Cilied for Two otber Aotei the dnfti of wlndi 
were eimnhaneoaaly promulgated, were plao^ in the eame oate* 
gory with the Act for eubjeoting Engflahmen to the Cmmnal 
tkyorts, and rej^reeented as parts of a deep plan for depriving 
iltotish subjects m India of theu: rights and priTil^^ One dc 
these Acts j^yided, that whenever British Bu^e<^ desired to 
be exempted, as such, from the junsdiotion of tho Company’s 
Courts, they should plead and prove thisjpnvilege of exemption 
But if the former Act shoula pass, ana the exemption stionld 
be taken away altogether, this Act will necessuily foil to the 
mnnd , it 18 , therefore, the least important of the three. The 
uurd Act, mduded m this cat^ory, was mtended to provide 
for the greater secuntv of officers, when acting in theoLr judicial 
capacity It providea that no Judge, Magistrate, Justice of 
the Peace, Cmlector, or other person, acting judimally, should 
be liable to be suedm any Court for any act done, or ordered to 
be done, by him m the discharge of his judicial duty, whether 
or not within the limits of his jurisdiction, provided, that he, at 
the time, m good forth believea himself to nave jurisdiction to 
do, or order, the act complamed o£ It was based on the well- 
known Act of the 2l8t of Gleorge the Third. It was suggest- 
ed to the Legidative Council by the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Sir Lawrence Peel, and vras drawn up in strict 
accordance with his viewa It was passed on the 4th of April 
last year, without exciting any attention , and, though describ- 
ed as the most atromous of the three, has now been m force for 
nearly a twelve-month without entailing any mconvemence on 
Bntiu subjects, or filling any of the judicial officers of the 
Company with a feeling of presumption. We, therefore, natu- 
ralfy conclude, that the main objection to the proposed legudation 
had reference to the obnoxious Act, which phu^ Bn&h sub- 
jects under the Criminal Courts of the Con^iany 

One of the most vehement olgections, bnmght against this 
Act, was the absence of any enlmhtened and oonsirtent code 
of Criminal Law m India. Our Criminal Law is a patch-work 
of Muhammadan precepts, British regulations, and Wal pre- 
cedents. The basis of it is the Mnhmnmadan code, udiich we 
found m force, when we took charge of the adminirtration m 
1772 and commenced the construction of our mfimt establish- 


ments. The Bntiah Government, at that time, had bttle, if 
any, knowledge of the country or of the people, or of their 
habits, laws, or institutiims , and, bcong anxious to avoid all 
violent changes, determined to oontmue the Isrws, which were 
then current— more espedally as aU the Cmmnal Courts, frmn 
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tho highest to the lowest, were presided over Mnhumiwdu 
The Mubmnunadiin eode,. which we thes presexred^ wee, 
with some few exceptions, a more mild and equitable law, than 
that which was at the time admmisteied m England — befbre 
our laws had been defecated by the benevolent li 3 >oim of Bo- 
milly and l^^kintoeh. Whatever was found to be inoonsutent 
with reason or humam W, or with the improved prmoipleB of the 
^e m the Muhammadan law, was gradual^ modified by the 
Kituh Oovemment, and thus the Mifice of our criminal law 
m India, though bas^ on a Muhammadan foundation, has been 
80 matenaily (hanged by the super s tr uc ture, we have subee* 
(j^uently erecited on it, that no Muhammadan lawyer could iden- 
tify it with tiiat, w^ch prevails under any pure Mussulman 
GKivemment. Still, this motley ooUeoticm of laws is not a 
code m accordance with the progress, the spirit, or the wants 
of the age. This objection was urged, not cmy W the remon- 
strants, out also by the Judges oi the Supreme Court . and it 
was fdt by Government to carry so much weight, that it was 
considered desirable to promulgate an entirely new Criminal 
Code for the gmdanoe of the courts, before British subjects 
were made subject to tbeir junsdiotion. 

There was, at this time, a Cnminal Code, slumbemig on the 
shelf of the Legislative Council, which had been compiled by 
the Law Commission thirteen years befbre, and which, m 
compliment to the genius of its President, was usually d(»]g- 
natcM the Macaulay code. Mr Macaulay, while legislative 
member of Cooncal in India, bad given his closest attention to 
its construction and it embodied all those improved and en- 
bghtened principles of criminal jmnspnidence, which had been 
elaborated W the labours of the ablest jurists in Europe and 
America. It shared the unpcmnlanty, which had been attach^ 
to Mr Macaulay's name, and was unscmtmlously and indis- 
cnminatdy assailed by his opponents — and, with such success, 
that, for several years, it was never mentioned but with the 
utmost contempt. His opponents have now sunk mto obscu- 
nfy, while his reputation has been gradually increasing in 
bnlhancy The feelings of that penod of imtation have 
died out , and the (x>de has now been examined on its own 
ments, and discovered to be admirably adapted to the wants 
of In^ It has been sul^ected to the revision of the first 
lawyers in India, both m the servioo of the Crown and the 
Company, and their (comments, five times as bulky as the code 
itseH^ have been published by order oi Parliament. Lord 
Dalhousie, determined, if posstble, to render the labours of Mr 
Macaulay and his coadjutors sul^rvient to the benefit of the 

F p 
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countzj He placed the code m the hands of the Letfifilative 
Council on his d^iarture for the Not^ West PiovHices m 
April Ust^ and requested that they wonld fix a day m each 
week for the special purpose of revising it ibr publication 
This labour the Council nas long since completed and the 
code will, at no distant penod^ be submitted to the Oovemor^ 
General, and tiansmitted to the public authonties m England; 
and, if ordinary diligence be used, India may yet have the 
honor of producing the first Cruninal Code m the British 


emjnre. 

The Act for the protection of judicial officers, to which we 
have alluded above, was enacted, as we have stat^, on the mo- 
tion of Sir Lawrence Peel, who su^ested to the Council to 
provide m a distinct Act, that no Ju^e, Magistrate, Justice of 
the Peace, Collector acting judiciaUy, or other person acting as 
a Jud^, should be liable to be sued for any act done, or order- 
ed to be done, by him m the character of a Judge, whether he 
acted without jurisdiction or not, provided that he 5ond fide be- 
lieved himself at the time to possess the jurisdiction which he 
exercised The draft of the Act was acconliiigly drawn up and 
promulgated in the Official Gazette, for the u^ormation of the 
pubhc , and it was transmitted, at the same time, to the various 
pubbc ftmctionaries, whom the Legislative Council is in the 
habit of ocmsulting, before it ventures to pass any enactment 
As miffht have been expected, the Act was viewed in different 
lights by different mm^, and gave nse to very oonfiictmg opi- 
mone. As the question has excited particular attention m me 
European community in India, we have been led to think, that 
a synopsis of the arguments which were brought forward, both 
in ffivour of the enactment, and in opposition to it, would not 


be considered umnteresting We have made considerable exer- 
tions to obtam it, and are now enabled to present our readers 
with the result of our researches. This abrtract may also be 
useful in conveying to the pubhc some idea of the mode, in which 
our Indian legislation is generally conducted, and m manifest- 
ing the great care which is used to obtam the opinions of the 
ablest functionaries m India, before any Act is placed on the 
statute book We must, however, caution the reader agamst 
supposing that any of these opmions were advanced by way of 
reply to other and opposite opinions. They were simultaneous- 
ly and mdividually sent m by those, who had been ccmsulted on 


tie occasion. 


On the one side it was observed, that, after the enactment of 
the draft, many an officer would weigh, with fiu: less moety th an 
he had been accustomed to do, sugg^tions regarding his want of 
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juriBdiction, that he might become less careful in imtiatorj 
and ex-parte prooeedingB , and that^if theOabiliU to actiona m 
acts done m excess of jurisdiction was matenalfy weakened (if 
not ^ractiofdly done away^ there might be a necessity for increas- 
ed vi^xlancej on the part both of the Executive Government and 
higher coiirtB of law, to keep Magistrates withm the bounds 
of thw duty It was said that the protection afforded by 
the Act was earned to an unreasonable extent, and that the 
proper limits, withm which such protection should be confined, 
were those pointed out by the decision of the Pnvy Council m 
the case of Calder v Halkett, that Judges, Magistrates, Jus- 
tices of the Peace, and officers acting judicially were already 
sufficiently protected, and that the proposed Act would amount 
to little short of a legislative declaration that those functiona- 
nes could do no wrong, that the somewhat similar measure, 
passed m England for the protection of Magistrates, was of local 
requirement, and appearea to have been caUed for by the keen 
competition among legal practitioners, who, either from public 
spiru or ^e prospect of costs, could always be found reemy to 
t^e up a case against a Mapkrate exceeding his punsdiction. 
Finally, it was remarked that the draft appeared imperfect at 
containing no provision, declaring judicial officers liable to a 
civil action for damages on account of illegal or oppressive acts 
done nudd^fide 

On the other hand, it was observed that the proper check on 
judicial officers did not consist m their being made to 

the ordinary Civil Courts m actions for damages , that the 
Company’s Cml Courts could not extensively exermse the power 
of awturdmg damages against officers, employed m the same 
districts with themselves, without producu^ injurious conse- 
quences, and that, to check irregularities, arising out of a Magis- 
trate’s exceeding his jurisdiction, it was not desirable to contmue 
a class of actions m the Supreme Court a^inst judic^ ofilcera, 
which gave nse to much irntation, and v^ch, if successftil, re- 
sulted m awarding a very tnfimg sum by way of damages, 
and inflicting an excessive penalty m the sl^pe of costs on the 
defendant, or on the Government which mdemnified him. It 
was also observed that this Act, as fitr as the courts of the 
East India Company were concerned, made the law correspond 
with what was b^eved to be the mtention of the legiahture 
m England , that Justices of the Peace, as weU as infenoir 
Judges generally, were veir inadequately protected , that the 
prmciple of the proposed Act was a correct one, masmoch aa 
the protection of the judicial officer proceeded on grounds of 
public pohey alone, and had no reference to the personal digmiy 
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or comfort of tlie Jxi^^ 1 that ite ami was to promote hia judi- 
cial indepmideiioey a thing of meitunable value , that the kiwer 
m staticm Judge, the more likelvwashe tol:^ brou^t, from 
tumdit^, under oomphancee, if likdy to be haraaeed hj vexa- 
tions htigantB , that, if the result of the Act was to render 
Jud^ negligent of their duty, it would overbalance any ^pood 
whi^ nu^t otherwise result , but that the Goverpment mi^bt 
efiectually repress the evil, if it should arise, by mcreased vigi- 
lance, and by removing cardess, negbgent and ignorant, as well 
06 corrupt. Judges. It was also stated that the apprehensions, 
which were entertained by Europeans in India, that the propos- 
ed Act was one of a doss, which would deprive them of redress 
in the Supreme Courts, was groundless, as every European and 
Native Judge of the Company’s Courts was subject in an ac- 
tion of tort to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court , and that a 
comipt or oppressive use of authority, even when there was 
junsdiction, would not be exempted trom babiiify, either ciiil 
or criminal, by the proposed Act. 

Among the notable events of the year, we must not 
omit to mention the resignation of Sir Charles Napier, the 
Commonder-m-Chief, and the novel circumstances, nnder which 
it took place He came out to this country in the preceding 
year, to assume the command of the army, m consequence of 
the extraordinary panic, created by the duMister and disgrace of 
Chillianwallah, which was attributed more to the incompetency 
of Lord Gough, than to the want of courage m our troops. 
The Court of Directors were constramed, as much hr the force 
of puldio opmion, as by the importumty of the hunistry, to 
overcome the repugnance they naturally felt towards one, who 
had heaped the most abusive epithets on them, and to dee^tdi 
Sir Charlies Napier to India to repair the errors of his prede- 
cessor But, Mfore he reached its shores, he learnt that the 
victory of Guzerat had completely broken the mditair power 
of the Sikhs , and, before he arrived m the Punjab, ^ found 
that Lord Dalhousie had annexed the country to the British 
dominions, and completed all his arruigements for its adnunis- 
tratioiL The two olgects of laudable ambition, which Sir 
Charles Naper had set before him on leaving England — ^that of 
conquering and of j^veming the Punjab, as he imd conquered 
and governed Sem^ — ^were tints phuM beyond his reach. He 
founa himself with a Luge income, hut no location such as he 
had been expecting, ana the dunppointment appears to have 
exasperated ms temper, never the inort exemplary, and given an 
unfortunate bias to aU his official mteroourse. 

The necessity of reducing the extraordinary aUowances, 
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S ^en to the troops who had been engaged m the oosqaest of 
le Pui\jab 9 was at this time forced on ue oonsideratioit of the 
Gbveroment. They had been allowed, while m the fields the 
same amount of batta, which had been allotted to the toiops setr- 
ing m Somde. These extra allowances inTolved an annual 
expenditure of more than Twenty lakhs of Bupees , and it was 
felt, that if It was allowed to becnmiejMrmanent after the pro- 
vmoe had been incorrorated with the Bnti^ dominions, an in* 
toleraUe burden would be entailed on the finances. It was re- 
solved, therefore, to take advantage of the rebef of the regiments, 
cantoned m the Pui\)ab m the wmter of 1849-50, to effect the de- 
sired retrenchment These allowances were, for obvious reasons, 
to be contmued to the troops stationed beyond the Indus at 
Feshawur, but withheld from those, who were marching from 
our older provmces across the Sudei into the Punjab The 
measure was not sufficiently explained by commanding officers 
to all the corps , and a feeling of discontent, as mi^t natu- 
rally have been expected, arose among some of them, when 
the^ perceived that they were not to receive the same sum, 
which hod been enjoys by their brethren whom they re- 
lieved. The 66 th Begiment, marching mto Umntsur, m Feb- 
ruary las^ear, exhibited a spirit, wmch was considered mu- 
tinous. Their misconduct on this occasion has been greatly 
exaggerated , but it was uncj^uestionably necessary to repress m 
the bud any such spirit of disaffection. Happdjr, the oorj^ was 
reduced to a state of subordination by a very slight exertion on 
the part oi the officers. Sir Charles, however, with a view to 
the complete eradication of every symptom of disobedience, 
resolved to make an example of the corps, m which this diroosi- 
tion had been manifested. He hastenra to Umntsur, and, at 
once, and of his own authonty, disbanded the wh(de corps, and 
piao^ an irregular Gurkah corps on the roll m its stead. This 
act was, of course, beyond his individual authonty but Lord 
Dalhousie perceived that it was salutary, if not necessary, at 
the crisis which it was mtended to meet, and, so &r from re- 
proving Sir Charles Napier for having taken upon hunaelf to 
act on^ own re^nsibuity, gave this measure his full and en- 
tire iqiprobation. 

Soon after, however, another and more senous difficulty 
arose from an unnecessary assumption of authonty by % 
Charles Napier, and led to discussions, which terminated in his 
abrupt resignation of office. We quote the particulars from one 
of the journals placed at the head of this article — 

By sa old rale, wliioh bn been in exietenoe for a long senes of years, the 
native troops receive compensation, when the pnee of oCfa and other necet 
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Bvy u^iolas exoMde * oarUm pnoe SiztMii toan per rupee for a,Ua ib, we 
tfaw, nuaimam In tbe Pnxueb, atta was veiw dear, nine or ten fears for 
a nmee , ghee, dal, and other arnolee, eorreepondingly cheap ^e Military 
Auditor Gisnei^ e^lained to OoTemment some time ago, that tbe oalenla- 
tion for remnneration, aa laid down m the rales, was not adhered to The 
basis of it was, that a sepo^ a food should not oost him more than three 
Bupees and a half, or half his pay The Auditor General therefore stated, 
that the aoooimt should be in the nature of a debit and credit one , that is, 
that the loea on tbe atta, and the gam on other artiolas should go agmnst 
each other, and that tbe difihrenoe was tbe sum be was atiUedta There 
IS no doubt, we beheTe, that this is the oorrect rule j it was in this manner 
that the remuneration was calculated in Oabul The Governor General in 
Gounod on this wrote to the Commander m Chief, requesting that die com 
pensation might in future be calculated on this principle , but his Excel 
fency, on receiving tbe communication, issned a Circular to the Generals 
and Brigadiers in command, to say that this was altogether a mistake, and 
that they were to make no difference m the system they bad pursued Tbe 
Governor General, as might have been expected, felt no inoonsidermble an 
noyanoe He did not think fit to alter Sir Charles Napier s order but he 
pointed out, that tbe mstruotionB he bad issued, as tbe head of the Govern 
ment^ were clear and explicit, and oould admit of no doubt , and that if the 
Oommander-in^hief comd thus set them aside, no order of Government 
oonld be of any avail 


Thu proceeding on thepart of Sir Charles Napier was pal- 
pablj unoonstitutionaL The duty of re^ulatu^ the pay and 
aUowanoes of the army belongs, m India, as it does also in 
England, to the Govemment of the countir, and not to the 
Commander-m-Chief, any interference on ^ part u an en* 
croachment on the province of the Governor General and hu 
CoimoiL Sir Charles Napier flared up at Lord Dalhousie’s re- 
monstrance, and, m a moment of petulance, sent m hu resigna- 
tion. The question was referred to the home authorities but 
the^ took the same view of the chtracter of thu proceeding, 
which the Gkivemor General had done and, instead of endeavoz^ 


mg to soothe the Commander-m-Chiefs irritated feelings, and 
Boucitii^ him to remam, as he had expected, proceeded at once 
to apTOmt hu successor Sir Charles sailed down the Indus, 
and dosed hu Indian career by embarking for England from 
Bombay 

The year 1850 has also been dutingiusbed above all others m 
the antwla of British India, by the establuhment of the prmoi- 
ple of religious hberty throughout the whole of the country 
We made a reference to thu measure, while yet under consider- 
ation, in our review of the previous year , and we need not 
therefore &rther revert to the nutory and character of the enact- 
ment, tiun to state, that the extinction of liberty of conscience 
under the Bntish administration in India, for so long a period, 
arose entirely from our imorance of the peculiar laws and insti- 
tutions of the Hindu religion, when we entered for the first 
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tiiDe> on the duties of legislation, in 1 772. It was then enacted, 
maplj as a matter of justice, that all questioDa Hindu inke- 
ntance should be determined by the mndu law Our legisla- 
tes were totally imorant of the fact, that, by the Hindu law, 
every one, who folmwed the dictates of his own conscience and 
renounced his ancestral creed, was doomed to the loss of his 
paternal inhentanoe, and reduced to he^^ry We thus became, 
inadvertently, accessary to the violation of the most sacred pnn- 
cijdes of religious freedom. Xiord William Bentinck, the most 
cautious of statesmen, but the most courageous of reformers, 
undertook to remove this opprobrium from our administratioD, 
as &r as his authority extended. At the same tune that he 
passed those regulations, by which the natives were admitted 
to share largely m the pubhc administration, he ordained, in 
reference to the provmces at this presidency, that no man 
should forfeit any proi>erty or privilege by a change of creed, 
to which he would, but for that change, have been entitled. 
The Act, to which we now refer, has extended this enlighten- 
ed prmciple to the rest of India, and abolished all those pains 
and penalties, which had hitherto been attached to the rehn- 
quisWent of Hinduism. This measure, though in accordance 
with the enlarged and hberal views of the present m £ng> 
land, IS utterly repugnant to the prmciples of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan creeds, which are fortifi^ by the same penal 
enactments, which so long continued to di^prace our statute 
book at home. 

The enactment produced no sensation at Bombay At 
Madras, where the profession of Hinduism is accompamed by 
a stem oxthodoxy, which almost amounts to higoti^, meet- 
ings were held and adverse resolutions passed hut th^e was 
no Marquis of Tweedole to be identified with the measure, and 
the opposition to it, as compared with precedmg agitations, was 
extremely lan^d and famt. In Calcutta, the great Babds ex- 
pressed their decided disapprobation of the Act, though it did 
not affect them, as it was simply mtended to extend the law, un- 
der which they had been hving for eighteen years, to the rest 
of India. But it was supposed to aim at the encouragement 
of Christianity and the most opposite parties — those, who 
treat the popular superstitiou with the utmost ndicuie, and 
those, who are completely enslaved by it — united in opposition 
to the measure. Still, the opposition was of a very feeble 
character It scarcely extended beyond the limits of the 
town. The Muhammadans, who were equally affected by the 
law, manifested a perfect indifference to the measure and, 
although the Act was passed in March last, eight entire 
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mcBitiu were suffiared to elapse, before the memmal of the 
Inhabitants of Bengal, Behar and Onssa, as the Caloatta 
Mononal was pompously desi^pated, was ready It was a 
long and labored document, without pomt or spirit. It ap^ 
pes^ much more hke an attempt to save appearances, by 
issuing a manifesto against the progress of CKratianity, than 
the earnest and impassioned appw of men whq fdt that they 
had any thing to lose. The memorial has been sent home io 
England and entrusted io ^e adyooa^ of Mr Leith, fonnerly 
a Barrister of the Supreme Court in dalcutta and it will pro- 
bably be presented to Parliament, just at the time when the 
question o£ the papal aggression is under discussion, and the 
strongest determination is manifested by all parties in the House, 
not to permit even that proTOcation to lead to the reviyal of re- 
ligious penalties. Of the fstte of the appeal there can, of course, 
be no doubt 

Smce this article was commenced, a case has been decided at 
the Bombay Presidency, which clearly illustrates the importance 
of the new law, and renders its abroj^tion absolutely impossi- 
ble. A native had embraced Christianity, while his wife con- 
tinued m the ranks of heathenism, and refused to give up his 
child. He appealed to the Civd Court , and the Native Judge, 
who presided m it,deoidedthe case m his feivour His wife appli- 
ed the suit to the European Judge of the district, who revers- 
ed the deciBion of the lower court, and declared that the man, 
by embracing Chnstiamty, had became an outcast, and had for- 
feited all his civil rights and pnvile^, and of course all claim 
to the guardianship of his chiidren. The case was then appealed 
to the nighest tribunal, the Sudder Court. Fortunatmy for 
the convert, the Act, estabhshmg liberty of conscience through 
India, had been mtennediately passed, and the Judges, upon 
the stren^h of its provisions, at once restored the child to the 
parent This is the first and the only instance of the operation 
of the law smce its enactment, and it has mcontestibly demon- 
strated its necessity 

The establishment of the Small Cause Court in Calcutta 
belongs also to the present year The onginal Court of Re- 
quests was instituted in Calcutta three years before the battle 
of Plassey, while Calcutta was yet but a factory, and all the 
temtones belonging to the Honorable Company at this Pre- 
sidency did not amount to eight square miles. Calcutta then 
possessed only a Mayor’s Court, which had been set up in 1727 , 
but, like the Supreme Court, which was subsequently substitut- 
ed for It, the expense of its process was so insupportable, that a 
Court of Requests was erected by charter, for heanng and 
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deteteuiujig «U disputes, m » sumnuuy wxi^ #lien the matter in 
htigatioa £d not exceed dye psgodas. Hie Court of Direo^ 
ton ordered that their own covenanted servato dbonld preside 
in it, without any other remuneratioii than the ** conviction 
that, by an honest and fiuthful discharge of duty, th^ 
be a bleanw to the country «” The court was remedied oy 
an Act of Arhament m 1797, in which it was stated that the 
provisions, made by the charter of justice for the Court of 
Bequests, had been found beneficial and convement.” But 
Sir John Anstruther, the Chief Justice m Cedcutta, who un- 
dertook to supenntend the remodelhug of the court under the 
Act, found that this representation was very wide of the truth. 
The court exhibited scenes of veuahty and oppression, such 
as were unexampled, even at that tune, m any other part of 
India. No case could be brought to a decision without mnbing 
the Native officers. The number of fictitious suits exceeded 


that of real suits. Defendants were summoned, who did not 
owe a fiirthing, and any man, who wished to annoy bis neigh- 
bour, immediatdy resorted to this court, and put its inrooess m 
operation. Even when decrees were passed, they were never 
executed. What else could have been expected fr!^ a tnbunai, 
in whu^ nmeteen amateur and unpaid J udges presided ? Cm- 
lianB, who had retained from furlough, were directed, while watt- 
ing for some new appointment, to l^e a turn on the bench of 
the Court of Bequests and fourteen young members of the 
service, the oldest of whom was not twenty-one, assisted m 
passing its decisions. Sir John Anstruther at once swept away 
all this useless machmery, and prevailed on Government to 
appomt three able Judges, at 1,200 Ba a month eacL He 
mi^ested the deepest interest m the success of the court, 
laid down rules for its guidance, and watched over its working 
with a paternal anxiety Und» his fostering^ care, it became 
BO popular and so useful, that thirty thousand suits were institut- 
ed m it in the course of four years , and the court was not only 
able to meet all its own expenses, but to oontnbute a lakh m 
Bupees to the treasury of Government During the twenty 
years, which followed the remodelling of the court, a fund waa 
accumulated from its fees, after the whole of its establishment 
had been paid, of not less than Seven lakhs of Bupees. Of 
this sum, hiJf a lakh of Bupees were expended m the erection 
of a^, which has been removed to make way fi»r the new 
Medical Cblkge , Two kkhs and a half were made over to the 
Lottery Cemmittee for mumcin^ improvements ; and Four 
lakhs Inve been entombed in the Genenu Treasury, from whence 
there is no resurrection. 


G G 
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Since the year 1823, however, the court had sever paid ita 
expenses. Us utility had been in a great measure nentndixed 
Its jiinsdiction had been contracted, and the oogmxanoe of every 
kma of suit, except for simple debt, taken out of its himds. 
On cme occasion, the commissioner of the court was brought 
up before the Supreme Court, and fined 600 Bs. for a mere 
error of jud^ent of much mcety The opemtionB of the 
court were crippled by this and other prooeemngs. The Go- 
vernment was uiged by Mr Macaulay, nearly fifteen years 
ago, to reform and improve the court , and strenuous efibrts 
were repeatedly made by the Supreme Council to enlaim its 
jurisdiction, and to ameliorate its constitution but these bene- 


volent exertions were always thwarted by the predominance of 
professional influences in the councils of Leadenhall Street 
The reformation, we now record, is to be traced to the progress 
of public opimon in England. The remonstrances of the 
law-ndden community in England hod at length constrained 
the Ministry and the iParliament to grant the establishment ot 
County Courts, in which suits of sm^ amount could be a(budi- 
cated with speed, simplicity and economy The Court of Di- 
rectors felt t^t, while England resounded with gratitude for this 
boon, they could not continue to refuse the same blessmg to 
India, without essentially damaging their own reputation. On 
the last occasion, therefore, on >^icn they threw out the measure 
proposed by the Go\eriiment of India for the reform of our 
Court of Kequests, they are understood to have offered to 
sanction the construction of a court at the three Presidencies, 


upon the same prmciplc as the English County Courts. The 
legislative Council again set to work upon a new Act — ^the 
thiid — and drew up the scheme of a court, in every way suited 
to the wants of the metropolis, and in some respects m advance 
of the courts m England. At len^h, after ten years of alter- 
nate hope and disappointment, Small Cause Court was 
established m Calcutta on the Ist of May, 1860 The two 
Judges of the Court of Bequests, Mr Bnetzcke and Babfi 
Russomoy Dutt, were continued as commissioners of the new 
court, and Mr Reddie, formerly Chief Justice of St Lucia, 
who bad been driven f^m his appomtment by the Ccflonial 
Office, in consequence of some dias^eement witn the Governor, 
was constituted the first Judge of it It has worked wdU, and 
given the highest satisfiiction to the community and it u to 
be hoped that m due tune, when the enenment is siffikiently 
mature, its jui^sdiction will be enlarged to 1,000 Bs., and that 
the beneficial effect of this system of cheap and expeditious 
justice will be extended throughout the country 
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The Gangea Canal is the moet magnificent, and the moat 
uaefnl of all the works, which the British OoTemment hoa 
ever undertaken m India, whether we r^^ard the difiiculties 
attending it, or the magmtude of the Iraiiefita it is certain 
to confer on the country through which it passes. For this 
great undertaking we are indebted to the genius and indefiiti- 
gable exertions of Colonel Cautley The best and latest descry 
tion, we possessed, of this undertaking was that furnished by 
Lieut. Baird Smith of the Engineers, m his article on ** Canafs 
of Imgation’* in this Remew (No 23, pp 150 — 181), and m his 
pamphfet on the agncultoral resources of the Punjab m the 
midole of 1849 

The greatest work in this department, the Grand Ganges Canal, projected 
and eapenntended by M%}or Proby Cautley of the Bengal artillery, is now 
in progress of execution, and will be completed in about five years It 
will have a discharge of 0,7&0 cubic feet per second, and is expected to cost 
about 1,SOO,OOOZ Its total length, navigable throughout, is 808 miles 
and It will furnish irrigation to a tract of country, between the nvers 
Ganges and Jumna, having an area of 0 400,000 acrea Its annual m 
come from sale of water, &o , is estimated at about J60,OOOA, and the in 
crease of land revenue which will be derived from the country under its 
influence, will not be less than 240 OOOZ per annum * 

The works of the Ganges Canal are of a magnitude unprecedented m 
India. The great aqueduct across the Solani nver alone will require for its 
coDBtmouou nearly nme^ millions of the large bricks employed m this coun 
try, and a million cubic feet of lime, employing nearly 6,000 men daily, for 
five years, on tlie masonry and earth work eonnected with it. The other 
works are of proportionate magnitude and the whole, when finished, will 
form a monument worthy of our national character, and will leave lasting 
proof that the British Government m India is not so unmindful of the 
great interests committed to its charge, as some would desire to have it 
believed Ihe works are advancing with great energy aud, to his honour 
be it stated that, even during the enormous financial pressure of the late 
campaign the Governor General of India Lord Dalbousie, would admit 
of no check being given to an undertaking calculated to promote so materi 
ally the best interests at once of tlie Government and the people 

But this estimate of £1,250,000 made m 1845, was msufiSci- 
ent to carry out the work m all the details, which practical 
experience with the mountain torrents in the upper portion of 
the canal has augsested. The calculation 1 m accordingly 
been revised and the sum, now required, is estimated at Ks. 
15,558,000, that is, rather more than a million and a half eter- 
hng and we have every reason to believe that this increased 
estimate has received the sanction of Government The canal, 
according to the last and most accurate statement, will occupy 
765 miles, which is divided as follows. The mam trunk 
extends from Hurdwar to a point below AUyghur, 180 mileB. 

^ lo his revised estimate in the TZertete, Lleot Smith eftimates the addition to the 
Guvenunent revenue at 
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At tiua pcdnt, Ae otnal u divided mto two ckattneb of nearljr 
eqikel oepeoity , the Mi nms a ooune of 170 milei ua 
to the Cnmgeo nver at Cawi^iore , while the right channel pui> 
race a oooree of about 166 mile^ and jouui the Jumna, in the 
nei^^hboorhood of Humirpore. From the Mam Trunk Canal, 
agun, one branch extends 150 miles to Futtyghur , anotlmr, 
fifty milee to Bolundshuhur, and a third, fifty i^eeix> CoeL 
ulie first, or northern, division of the Mmn Trunk^Canal, ex- 
tendu^ twenty-fimr miles in length, is that portion of ^e canal 
m which IS inauded the low, or Khadir, lands of the Ganges. 
The line of canal is crossed by four pnncij^ mountam torrents, 
and many mmor hues of drainage All the difficult and most 
ex^nsiye works are included m this section , and, on the Slst 
of December, last year, about Thirty lakhs of Bupees had al- 
ready been expended on works alone. The most mportant of 
the works in this division is that connected with we Solani 
torrent. The masonry aqueduct consists of fifteen arches, or 
openix^, of fifty feet ea<^ This work is connected with the 
burthen aqueduct, the masonry revetments of which extend 
across the valley on one side 10,101 feet m length, and on the 
other, 2,118 At these terminal points are bridges spanning the 
with ghauts for the convemence of men and cattle. The 
(quantity of masonry mcluded m these works, is about ten mil- 
lions of cubic feet, and that of the earth work about seventy 
miUionsL The estimated cost of these works, and of others 
earned out m the execution of the principal works, is about 
Tweuty-seven lakhs of Rupees, of wmeh about Thirteen lakha 
had been expended on the Blst of December last Connected 
with these extensive works, there is a rail, or tram, road extend- 
ing to a length, mduding branches, of about five miles. Upon 
this road numerous ballast waggons ply, drawn by horses, or 
propelled by men. Earth for ^ aqueduct is brought by these 
mean^ and by means of branch rails, to the several bnek manu- 
factones Bxm a great distance , material is thus laid down at 
the works at a very cheap rate. In the present year, a loco- 
motive engme will, it is supposed, be at work. The excavation 
of the channel is very nearly complete throughout the whole 
length of tluB division, m which gpround was first broken m 
April 1842 but the work was soon after mteirupted by the 
war of retribution. Owing to this and subsequent mreum- 
stances, the works were not prosecuted with vigor before the 
cold season of 1847-48 We should aho mention that, of the 
estimate for the whole of the oragmal works— establishment and 
ordinary repairs excepted — amounting to about 142 lakhs, the 
works in this first mviBion of twenty-four miles will absorb 
about Fifty-seven lakhs and a half of Rupees. 
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The second dinsion of the Mam Trank Canal extends about 
eighty-six miles, and requires not leai than 828 aulhons of cnbio 
feet of earth work. Of the channel exoavatioAy siztj tniles Are 
already oompiete, sixteen nearly so, and ten are just oonmimio- 
ed on. Of the seYen masonry fells, four have a water-way of 
200 feet each, and three of 150 feet each , two of hugest 
are complete, and the others are m Yanons stages of forward- 
ness. In t^ diYision, there are also twenty-six masonry bridges, 
Yarving m capacity from three arches of 55 feet, to tmee 
arcfees of 45 each. Work was first commenced m this 
diYision m 1844, but it was not poshed on with vigor be- 
fore the wmter of 1847-48 The sum expended on it, to the 
close of last year, was Ninetemi lakhs. 

The third and last diYision of the Mam Trunk CaiuJ ex- 
tends seventy miles in length but the works, though impor- 
tant, are of dimmished magnitude. It comprises about 375 
millions of cubic feet of earth work. Of ihe excavation forty- 
two miles are complete, and eight miles in progress. Of twenty- 
three masonry bridges, varying from three arches of 45 feet, 
to three arches of 40 feet, twelve are nearly complete, and 
the remamder in vanous stages of progress. 

The left channel, as we have stated, extends from the south- 
ern termmus of the Mam Trunk Canal to Cawnpore. It will 
run 170 miles m length, and require 403 milbons of cubic feet of 
earth work, and fifty-seven masonry bridges, varying from ihieQ 
arches of 33 feet each, to a single arch of 25 feet, toother with 
locks and buildings at the termmus. Of the excavation, eighty- 
six miles, and of the bridges, twenty-one miles, are m vanoua 
stages of progress, but no portion of the works has been as yet 
completed, it was commenced m the cold weather of 1848-42, 
but vanous causes have operated to retard its progress. These 
have now been m a great measure removed, and it is hoped 
that the operations w3l proceed with increa^ eneiOT Of 
the nght funnel, which extends about 165 miles to Hiimir- 
pore on the Jumna, about forty miles have been begun upon 
but, of the sixty-six bridges which will be required, not one has 
yet been commenced. In feet, the work m this division only 
commenced last year The three branches have not yet been 
accurately laid down It is expected that water will be admitted 
into the mam Imes, m the year 1853 We have only farther 
to remark that, of the sum of Rs. 1,55,85,000, which is the 
present estimate for the whole of this magnificent undertakmg, 
63,44,000 Rs. had been expended at this close of last year, 
leaving about Nmety-two lalms yet to be provided by Govem- 
inent. 

In our Summary of events for 1849, we gaie a brief riietch 
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of the most important measures which had been acoomplielied 
during that year m the Punjab Our review for the put jear, 
would be moomplete without a similar retrospect. The new 
and (dd territory, entrusted to the government of a Board of 
Administration, whose head-quarters are at Lahore, extends, as 
we formerly explamed, from the banks of the Jumna to the 
Solimani range. It oonqinses an area of not lee^ than 130,000 
square miles, oontoming a population, which has bean officially 
estimated at upwards of eight millions of souls. The old ter- 
ntoiT, that IS, the districts east of the Beas mkl Sutlege, 
nearly the wh<de of which was acquired during, and subsequent 
to, the Sutlege Campaign, yielded, for the official year 1849-50, 
Ba. 69,00,000, at a cost of Bs. 26,35,000, exclusiye of mibtary 
expenses. " Pumab Proper,” in other words, the territory, an- 
nexed to British India by the edict of March 1849, yielded for 
the some period, being the hrst year after annexation, ending 
with the 30th of April, 1650, the sum of Bs. 1,34,81,362 
While all the local expenses (that is, all but those of the regular 
army) have fallen short of seventy-six lakhs of rupees — thus 
giving a clear nett income for the first year, of Fifty-eight lakhs 
of rupees, for a country, which some of the ablest men in 
India have asserted could never pay ^ 

The following may be considered a faithful abstract of the 
different heads of revenue — 



Old Temtoiy 

New Territory 


Total 



1 Laiid Hevenue 

6S.S4 062 11 

2 

1 01 00 413 

0 

7 

1 54 04 405 

11 

0 

S Ezdie Golleetiont, kc 

S>fie777 15 

s 

8 40 44H 

" 

9 ' 

6,00 22(1 

7 

r> 

S Punjab CuatonM abolished 

0 0 

0 

5,50,405 

9 

9 

5,56,405 

9 

0 

4 Salt Revenue, Current and Arreara 

426 440 0 

4 

10 31 306 

8 

4 1 

14 50 MS 

12 

H 

A Trtbutu 

4,SS,88a 0 

10 

17 5TI11 

7 

6,06,016 12 

5 

e Tosbafcbana, Miscellaneous, ko 

1 ie,U0B 5 

10 

9 tM H16 

2 

H 

11 00 HM 

H 

6 

7 Pott Office 

1 72,045 S 

0 

1 77 640 

8 

0 

3 v>ino 

10 

0 

e Iiocal, Road and Ferry Funds 

2 14 158 6 

*4 

1 83 '■07 

e 

6 I 

3 07 910 

IS 

H 

Grand Total | 

60 00483 4 

4 

1,34 91 362 

9 

3 

2,03 81 845 

0 

P4 


An analysis of the expenditure gives the following details - 
Civil 10 00 404 

Military Police v 1 34 606 


Expenses of the old Territory 26,34 094 


Civil and Political expenses 41,72,780 

Arrears of pay to old Durbar eetablishmente at 


Lahore « 

1& 02 040 

Pay of Pupjab Corps and 0 aides 

17,62 622 

For local improTements 

1,10,130 

Expenaea of the new Territory • 

75,40 4Rl 

Total expenses for new and old Country 

. 1.01,81,47j 
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Thus it Will be seen that the whole of the temtones under 
the Board of Administration yielded, for the first year of ma- 
nagement, 2,03,81,845, at a cost of Bs. 1,01,81/175, giving a 
nett revenue of Bs. 1,02,00,209, or a tnfle above Chie MilSon 
and Twenty Thousand pounds sterlum For tbe Punjab Pro- 
per” the pension bet does not exceed Ks. 3,68,368 , the smallness 
of which IS accounted for by the fiict, that, until the old soldiers 
and servants were paid up and pensioned, they were allowed 
their full my The whole expenditure, m the form of arrears 
of all km^, was no less than Ks. 27,71,587, being upwards of 
one-third the cost of management* The fact, that but a tnfie 
above one lakh of rupees was expended on local improvements, 
arose from the circumstance that little could be done in the first 
year beyond surveys and estimates for pubhc utihty 

For the current official year, i e the second year of British 
management, ending with the 30th of April, 1851, the estimate 
of income is not less than that for the year under review, while 
the expenditure may be estimated os folloia s — 


Civil Establisbmont. 

44 00,000 

Pensions 

10.00,000 

Customs &o 

3,00 000 

Arrears of old establishments. 

10,00,000 

PuD|ab corps, camel, and guide cor{>8. 

Public works 

21,50 000 

5,00,000 

MisceUaneoufi expences 

6 50 000 


100 00 000 


By adding to this sum the following items for mditary ex- 
penditure, we obtain the probable extra cost entailed by the 
annexation of the Punjab, exclusive, however, of commissari- 
at, and building expenses — 

Three Euro]>ean corps 16 50 000 

Two hundred men for 75 Native Infantry corps 10,00 000 
Poshawur batta 6,00 000 

87,50,000 


The expenditure on account of arrears will probably cease 
alto^ther by the commencement of the third year, while the 
pen»on list and the cost of public works will be increased. 
If Government, therefore, make no reduction m the batta at 
Peslmwur, or m the number of men m the Native In&iitry 
coqis, both of which wc are inclined to think might gradually 
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be reduced, the pemianent expeuae of annexation will probably 
avenge 131 lakni of rupees, wua — 


HiHtaiy expenoee 

Pni^tb ooipi, oatnel and guide oorpe 
Cinl eiUbuidimeiits, ouBtome, ^ ••• 
Penaiona ^ •• 

Public works of utility 


87,50 000 

91.00. 000 
. 47,00,000 

15.00. 000 

10 . 00 . 000 


Total pennanent ooet 181,00 Oflib 


Against a revenue of 


140,00,000 


The revenue, however, will gradually encreaee by the la^ 
of hfe jaghlrs, which amount to a considerable sum, and oy 
the returns w^ch the canals may be expected to yield. The 
heavy list of pensions will also be diminished, as the greater 
namTOr of them have been given only for life. For the whole 
temtoiy, new and old, the land-tax is expected to ji^d, m 
round numbers, 1,60,00,000, the excise and other mdirect 
sources of revenue, 40,00,000 

During the current year, much progress has been made m 
reforms, tending to improve the material condition of the mass 
of people. The assessment and record of the land-tax have 
been completed by summary settlements, which will contmue in 
force, untu the general survey and revised assessment of the coun- 
try 18 completed The actual amount of revenue, now paid by the 
agriculturists is less than that collected under the late rule, by 
a sum equal to from fifteen to thirty per cent while the ex- 
penses of collection, which under the Ihiihax was excessive, do 
not exceed six per cent Thus, though we tax the country more 
bghriy than formerly, the nett revenue accrumg to the State 
IS fully equal to what was collected under Sikh rule. In the 
heaviest taxed lands, the assessments, we understand, do not 
exceed one-fourth of the gross produce while m poor, remote 
and thinly-Deopled distncts, it &lls as low as a fifth, a sixth, and 
even an eirath, of the produce. The abohtion of export, import 
and town duties has alM had a similar beneficial tendency wnde 
the loss to the State, or at any rate, a large portion of it, 
promises to be rapidly made good. The salt tax, which consists 
in an excise of two rupees per maund of SOlbs. on all Cis-lndus 
salt, gelded for the first year upwards of eight lakhs of rupees, 
which it IS confidently anticipated will nee to fourteen lakhs for 
the current year By the abobtion of customs duties, a consi- 
derable impetus has been given to the northern trade, as well as 
to that of English piece goods. 
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It has been objected^ we think on insufficient grounds, that the 
abolition of the customs duty was an unnecessary soonfioe of 
revenue. Bat, if it be borne m mind that the greater portion 
of the moome derived from the customs must necessarily kave 
been relinquished, and that the remainder could only have been 
collected by a system harassing and inquisitorial m the extreme. 
It must be allowed that the c&nge was not injudicious. 

Prior to the annexation of the country, the Punjab customs 
on exports and imports were derived from three different 
sources, which yield^ an aggregate revenue of about Six lakhs 
of rupees annually The duties on the Northern trade were 
collected by a Ime of posts along the Indus. Another line along 
the bEise of the Hills intercepted the trade between Maharaja 
Golab Sing’s territory and the Punjab and a third line on the 
Sutlej and Beas brought under taxation the traffic to and from 
the eastward. These last duties yielded a revenue of about 
Two lakhs of rupees per annum, the greater ^rtion of which was 
derived from taxes on British goo&, which had already mid 
duty on their importation by sea. It is obvious, moreover, tnat, 
on the annexation of the Punjab, these duties became mere 
transit duties, and, as such, could no longer be levied with any 
de^ee of justice The line along the foot of the Hills did not 
yidd more than Rs. 30,000 per annum, and was not worth re- 
taimng There remained then but the northern line, which 
yielded from two lakhs to two lakhs and a half per annum. A 
considerable portion of this revenue arose from export duties 
on indigo and similar articles, the growth of the Punjab, and 
therefore formed no inconsiderable impediment to our own 
trade and agriculture. On indigo, in particular, which yielded 
the largest item, the duty presi^ so severely as to render 
its suspension at an early date after annexation indispensable 
Under the least &vourable view of the subject, we gave up but 
a gross revenue of two lakhs and a half of rupees per annum, the 
greater proportion of which was denved from a tax on the 
industry of our own temtory We consider that the arrange- 
ment was wise and pohtic. It has given occupation to a large 
number of Muhammadans on the frontier, who,frT>m their habits 
and prejudices, are better adapted to trade, than to any other 
calling, except perhaps that of nulitai^ service and there can 
be no question that tne change was highly popular 
The excise on Cis-lndus salt, as we have already said, yielded 
thefirst year Eight lakhs, and for the second year, is expected to 
yield Fourteen Ukhs of rupees , but, of this sum, pernam one- 
sixth should be deducted for ^he expenses of coUecuoxu Under 

H n 
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the SHcha the excise actually yielded no more than a nett re-> 
▼enue of Four lakhs of rupees , hut, on the rate of duty whudi 
then obtamed^ might probably have risen to Six lakhs under 
their management. 

As some nusoonception appears still to exist regarding the 
salt excise m the Punjab, and as this form of raisine revenue 
has been, moreover, for some tune, a fertile topic of aisoussion, 
we will add a few words on this subject At the period of an- 
nexation, the people of the Pmgab, as regards we salt tax, 
were divided mto three classes, those of the xrans-lndus states, 
those of the oountij between the Indus and the Beas, 
and those east of the Beas and Sutlej As r^ards the 
first class, they obtamed their salt from the mines m the 
Kohat and Khuttuck distncts, where the duty at the mines 
was nearly nominal, and where it is still very light. But 
as this salt travelled, it became, under the old system, subject 
to various imposts m the shape of town and transit duties. 
Thus, before it had passed the Peshawur valley, it was thnce 
taxed, and, if mtrodued within the town of Peshawur, it was 
taxed a fourth time — the dut^ being collected by a fiurmer, 
who had the sole right to retail the article. All these duties 
were swept away by the new system, and a smgle tax was 
substituted, in the shape of an excise of two annas on the maund 
at the Bahaddr Khaii mine, and of four annas at the other Trana- 
Indus mmes. The difference in favour of the Bahaddr Khail 
mine arose from the circumstance, that the merchants, engaged 
in that trade, had before them a long and expensive l^d 
journey 

These arrangements have been assailed by two parties, the 
one insisting that the change was unjust and oppressive, and thus 
led to the outbreak in the Kohat defiles , the other reproach- 
ing Government with having tamely given up a consider- 
abJe revenue. Neither accusation is just The Affiredies had 
broken their engagements, and plundered and murdered travel- 
lers and traders, prenons to any change in the salt duties. The 
tax on salt can be hardly said to affect these wild tribes as con- 
sumers. Setting aside its cheapness, salt is so abundant, crop- 
pmg out m vanous directions all over these hills, tbAt, so far as 
their own wants are oonoemed, the ^rer clasM could collect 
enough for their consumption from the sur&ce of the ground 
The AiSSredies, Wuzins and other hill tribes, looked on the 
salt tax solely, as it affected their trade with the countnes they 
Bupphed as camen. And it may be very reasonably oonciuo- 
ed that a suigle excise duty of two or four annas, on the maund 
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of SOlbfl. weight, was more advantageous to them than three or 
four separate duties at diiferent locahties, the delay and annoy- 
ance incident to the collection of which would usually entail 
a greater loss, than the whole sum of the excise duty at the 
mines. On the other hand, as remrds the anpiment that we 
needlessly sacnfioed revenue, no individual, with any pretension 
to the reputation of a statesman, will for a moment contend in 
the abstract for this or that amount of duty A high duty 
was impolitic, because the collection of it would have cost more 
than the mcome derived from it A moderate tax is paid 
readily and of free wilL Considering the physical difficulties 
of the country in which the mines ue, the warlike character 
of its inhabitants, their poverty, the distant trade winch they 
cany on, and the large military estabbshments which a him 
duty would have rendered it necessary to mamtam on the 
spot, it was clear to all, who had studied the subject, that 
a low excise would be the most profitable arrangement 
The possession of these mines will go fkr to meet the 
expenses of the occupation of the Kohat district, which it 
18 impossible that we could ever safely abandon, so long as we 
retam the Peshawur valley while it aifords us a ready mode of 
coercing a contumacious tnbe, by debarring them frcun the 
salt trade. If we gave up the salt duty to-morrow, it would 
only embolden our enemies to new and more audacious de- 
mands. 

To return, however, to the general salt question Under the 
Sikh mle, salt, m the Cis-lndus tracts, paid an excise duty ot 
two rupees the Puqjabi maund, which is equal to nmety-e^ht 
pounds avoirdupois weight. Our duty is two rupees on the 
Government maund of eighty pounds. We have thus raised the 
duty a tnfle more than eighteen per cent and salt now sells at 
a price, varying from 26 to 34lb8. the rupee, between the Indus 
and Beas nver, with reference to the distance from the mines. 
The mcrease of duty has increased the pnee of salt, withm the 
tract above desenbed, on an average about one-fourth , while 
it will have increased the nett revenue firom Six to Fourteen 
lakhs of rupees. 

This con^erable mcrease has arisen firom various causes, 
among which are the general extension of the market, and the 
Bupenor probity and vigilance of the establuhments, by whidi 
fnud m serving out salt to the dealers^ as well as smumhng 
generdly,haTe been almost totally suppresaed. Under theDur^ 
bar, the mines were fiurmed out, and tne fiumer, who ei^oyed a 
monopoly, sold as much salt as possible at the lowest prm wind 
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would reiDuuerate him Hence the pnce of the article has 
nsen since the annexation of the country m a greater proportion 
than the duty The Lahore Government h^ also for many 
years been in the habit of grantmg assignments on the salt 
mines m the form of pensions^ chiefly to religious characters. 
These parties were entitled to receive a given number of maunds 
per annum^ mtis and this salt, bemg subsequently brought 
into the ma»et by them, came into competition with tmt 
which had paid duty, and tended to keep down the market 
pnoe. 

The third class, affected by the salt arrangements, were the 
inhabitants of the distncts east of the Heas and Sutlej 
nvers. These comprehend the J ullunder Doab, the Cis-Sutlej 
States, and the whole Alpine region from the banks of the Bavi 
to the neighbourhood of the Jumna. In this vast tract the pnce 
of Lahore salt ruled as high as from 12 to Ifllbs. the rupee , for, 
previous to annexation, this salt, besides paying the Durbar excise 
at the mines, was subject to a duty of two rupees the maund of 
eighty pounds. This duty was collected at the custom-houses, 
posted along the line in the vicimty of the Beas and Sutlej, 
which exte^ed up to the Hills opposite Bossowly in Maharaja 
Golah Sing’s territory The sum of the duties thus paid on salt 
in the distncts above mentioned was equal to Bs. 3-10 on the 
Government maund Simultaneous with the abolition of the 


Punjab customs, and the increase of duty at the mmes, 
arrangements were made for the removal of the Beas and 
Sutlej Ime, which taxed salt and sugar on exportation, and 
cotton on importation The effect of this change, by which 
Government gave up a revenue of five lakhs and a half of ru- 
pees, one-thm of which was expended in the collection, has 
l^n to lower the price of salt by full one-third, and to make 
cotton and sugar free. The Wh price of salt in the Trans- 
Sutlej, Territory, since the ^tlej war, was gradually di- 
verting much of the trade from our temtory into that of 
Golab Sing, and mcreasing the demand for salt from the 
httle state of Mundi, whi3i bes along the right and left 
bonks of the Beas, north of Hoshearpore and JNadouiL This 
salt 18 very mmure , it has been ascertained by analysis 
to contam full half its weight of earth, and is not gene- 
rally used beyond the vicimty of the Alpine region, and, 
even there, chiefly for cattle. It was gradually beoom- 
um difiused through the plains, but has now been oontract- 
ea withm its anment To sum up in a few words 

the result of the fiscal arrangements, as regards the customs 
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in the Punjab, we may etate that trade m crery article 
ot consiunption within the newly annexed tOTntory u made 
free , that the price of salt — exclasive of the Trans-Indua, 
where it ayerages the former price — ^haa been raised by one- 
fourth, and now sells at from 34 to SGlba. the rupee, and 
that m our old territory, the price of this necessary arti- 
cle of consumption has been reduced by about one-third, 
and now sells at from 20 to 22lb8. the rupee. Cotton and su- 
gar, the only articles besides salt, on which duty was levied 
since the Sutlej war, have also escaped duty ^e sacrifice 
made by Government in these great changes will not exceed 
a nett revenue of from four to six lakhs of rupees. 

To return, however, to the general administration of the 
Punjab A powerful and efficient Police has been oiganiaed 
for the security of life and property This force may be divid- 
ed mto two classes, the ormmzed, or Mihtary, Police, and the 
Town and Bund Pobce. in the old territory, one ooips of the 
irregular cavalry, which is borne on the mibtary rolls, is placed 
at the disposal of the civil officers, and relieved every three 
years. This was an arrangement mtroduced by the late Go- 
vernor-General , but it does not work very welL The corps is 
necessarily broken up into detachments , and this is injurious to 
mibtary djscipbne, and to the general efficiency of the sepoys 
while tbs constant change prevents their taking that pnae and 
mterest m their duty, without which it cannot be well perform- 
ed. These changes moreover prevent the men from acquiring 
that knowledge oi the people and of the nature of the country, 
which IB BO necessary to a poheeman. 

There are also four regiments of locals, which were raised 
in 1846 by Lord Hardinge, and placed under the civil power 
The men of these corps are chiefly mbabitants of the Uis and 
Trans-Sutlej states , so that such regiments afibrd employment 
for a considerable number of the warlike youth of the coun- 
try, and give us the advantage of their lo^ knowledge, and 
their acquamtanoe with the peculiarities of the distnct and its 
inhabitants. The expense of the four local corps of mfantry 
18 Bs. 5,41,225, and of the corps of cavalry B& 1,93,371, the 
latter bemg paid by the mihtary department. In addition to 
this force, the ordini^ Pohoe consists of about 1,800 men , and 
the cost of this establishment may be set down at Bs. 1,50,000 
annually 

For the service of the annexed territory, or Punjab Pro- 
per,” oontaimng probably upwards of six D^ons of sodIb, who 
inhabit a tract of 80,000 square miles, there are six xegunents 
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of organized Poboe, and twenty-eeven rcasalidis of horse, besides 
Town and Bund Pobce. The force may be thus estimated — 

Men 

Six Bfgusenta 4 800 

Twenty saTm Ressalalis, 2^700 

DeteoUve Police, 0 000 


19 500 


The whole cost does not &11 short of Thirteen lakhs of rupees 
yearly 

The oi^nized Pobce, horse and foot, oonsisting of 7,500 men, 
are regiilarly armed and equipped, and are under the supennten* 
denoe of a Commandant and two Police Captains, who are Bn- 
tish officers. Of the six battalions, four are old Sikh regi- 
ments, who remained faithful during the late war , the other two 
have been newly raised. Each regiment has its own Native 
Commandant. The Police horse are selections from the Ohoi^ 
churas of the Durbar, who did good service during the war 
This force consists of Muhammadans, Sikhs and Hmdus. In 
the cavalry, the Sikhs perhaps predominate , m the inffintry, 
the Muhammadans. 

The respective duties of the two forces, oi^mzed and de- 
tective, ma^ be thus distinguished. The infantry furnish 
guards for jails and treasuries, escorts for civil officers, and for 
treasure m transit. They also provide guards for such forts, as 
It may be considered expedient to keep up on the frontier, but 
which are not held by ^e military, as well as for the gates of 
large towns, like Lahore and Umntsir They are also ready 
to tom out and reinforce the Detective Police at the shortest 
warning Parties of the mounted Police are posted on the 
diffisrent high roads, which they patrol, and they further aid 
the Detective Pohce in the pursmt and capture of robbers and 
other dangerous characters. 

The Detective Pohce are the town and rural fierce. They 
are employed in patrolling m and round towns, and alow the 
high roads. They investigate and report on crime , traox and 
arrest offenders, collect suppbes for troops, watch femes, collect 
boats for the passage of nvers, escort criminals from the mtenor 
of the country to the courts of the magistrates, and serve 
prooessee. llieir officers furmsh daily dianes of all information, 
which liiey may acquire , they keep a record of all that occurs 
wi thin their divisions , and lastly, they form the link of com- 
munication between the magpstrate tid that useful body, the 
village watchmen 
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Of the efficiency of these Pohce anangements as a whole, 
we may judge from the &ct, that, while we now wnte, the 
jails in the Piinwb do not contain less than 5,000 convicted 
offenders, that, during the past two years, upwards of 150 of 
the most desperate davits and marauders have already expiated 
their crimes on the scaffold, and that treble that number have 
been sentenced to banishment. It is not pretended that crime 
has ceased m the Punjab , so long as \ice, poverty, and misery 
exist, this IB impossible but we think it may be safely asserted 
that peace and security, such as is not exceeded in any part of 
India, such as the Punjab has not known for centuries, now 
prevail m that country As an illustration of these remarks, 
we may draw attention to the remarkable facility with which 
the TOpulation of the country were disarmed by the Police, 
who^ve collected and sent m bttle short of 200,000 stand of 
arms of various descriptions, among which were upwards of fifty 
pieces of cannon Many of the magistrates nre bving m the 
interior of the country, and carrying on their duties at a dis- 
tance from any militaiw force, m peHect secunty 

As regards the military arrangements in the Punjab, tho 
distnbution of the regular troops is essentially that which the 
late Commander-in-Cnief sanctioned. There have been a few 
changes, some of them hardly for the better The lai^ force 
at Serofci, west of Wiunrabad, is about to be transferred to 
Sealkote — a position in every respect advantageous as regards 
salubn^, but rather too near to me territory of the Maharaja 
Golab Si^ We are inclined to think that the extensive plain, 
south of Guzeranwalloh, would have proved an e<{ually h^thv 
and a better military jxisition. Giizeranwallah is on the high 
road, which runs from Liahore towards Peshawur , it is well and 
centncally situated, so as effectually to coerce the inhabitants 
of the R^hna Doab, to reinforce Lidiore, to cover the passage 
of the Chenab, and to draw supplies from the towns of Ra^ 
nuggur, Sealkote, Guzeranu all^, and Wuzirabad Sealkote 
on the contrary is almost in a corner, and so near Jummu, 
that, in the event of a war with the Maharaja, no portion of its 
force could be safely spared for service elsewhere. In the first 
Sutlej war, we found Ferozepore to be too close to our 
neighbours, and the same objection apphes to Sealkote. In 
the event of a quarrel with Maharaja Golab Sin^, he might 
throw the whole weight of his power on one division of our 
ar^, long before it could be reinforced. 

llie wisdom of the change of the Lahore cantonment from 
Anarkulh to Mean Mir is a cry questionable, especially as 
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the site, which hu been selected, is so distant from the city In 
1847, and '49, AnarkuUi was remarkably healthy The year 
1850 was a sickly year throughout India , and the troops at 
Mean Mir suffered equally with those nt AnarkulL The latter 
station was deo much too crowded, especially m the Eoropeui 
barracka. The new cantonment is fall six miles from the 
nearest ^te of the city, seven from the civil station, and 
nearly eight from the cit^eh It does not appear judicious, 
especially in a new country, to separate the nuhtary and mvil 
estabhshinents by so great a distance. The presence of the one 
is essential to the security and confidence of the other At a 
distance of seven miles, the troops will be mconvenienced by 
their distance from the treasury and the magistrate’s court. 
The station is hkely to lose muen as it regards good roads and 
shady trees and similar improvements, to be expected from the 
civil power , whde the latter will be deprived of much of the 
security, which the presence of the military confer Anar- 
knlh possesses a magnificent soldier’s garden, two ball courts, 
excellent public bazars, and good roads planted on both sides. 
We may safely afiirm that in ten years the new cantonments 
will not present so fiounsbing an aspect as the old one. 

The border districts on the frontier, stretching from Eoliat 
to Mithankote, a distance of about 400 miles, were, m the first 
instance, as the reader is aware, occupied and defended by such 
portions of the old Durbar force as remamed faithful These 
have now been nearly all disbanded, or absorbed mto the Police 
force. The border is now held by the ** Punjab Corps,” which 
the Governor-General raised after the annexation, and by the 
camel corps transferred from Semde. The Punjab force, as is 
well known, consists of ten corps — ^fi ve of infantry, five of cavalry 
and three battenes of cox guns each — ^the whole commanded by 
Brigadier Hodgson, one of the best soldiers of the Bengal 
army The find distribution of troops is not yet fully deter- 
mined , but they will probably not much differ from the follow- 
ing detail — 

CORPS 


District of Kohat 
Duniiu 

Dehra Tstnae] Khan 

|)ehra Gha/i Khan and Milhaiilota 


Infantry Cacalry Ount 
A Cori/s I « 

1 1 6 

1 I 0 

1 2 H 


A 6 18 


One corps of “ Punjab ” infantry has been rcser> ed for 
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service in Hazara , and its place is siipplied by the camel corps 
above alluded ta Bendes this force, two of the six Poli^ 
corps and seven hundred the moimted Police have been 
allotted to the bmder Brigadier Hodgson is now carrying out 
the details of the frontier system of defence under the Beard 
of Adbooinistration. Under his ausjuces we are sanguine that 
a border foray will soon become a feat of rare and dei^rate 
acluevement, if not altogether a matter of history So efficient 
already are the arrangements in that quarter, toat the utmost 
tranquillity has exis^ throughout the year The only in- 
cursion from the hills, beyond a mere row for cattle lifting, 
was met and repulsed m the Bunnd a alley in No\ ember last, 
when the assailants suffered considerably 

The state of the Kohat district, which lies between the pro- 
vince of Peshawur and the Derajat, has been more satisfactory 
than might have been anticimt^ Alter the affair m Febru- 
ary 1850, when Sir Cliarles Napier marched through thedefilc^ 
leading to Kohat with a force, and dispersed the Affrcdics 
who opposed his passive, they sued for peace and forgiAcness 
for the past. That a&ir, as is well known, did not result in 
humbluig the pnde of these fierce mountaineers, who, though 
they sunered to a certain extent, inflicted probably an equal 
lose on our troops In fact, they affected to consider that they 
had been successful m repelling our attacks, which, though 
doubtless a delusion on their parts, was not alt<^ethei un- 
natural, considering the little linage we inflicted, and the 
celenty, with which a c passed through the defiles on the retnm 
to Po^wur Feaiing, however, that a second and more s}8- 
tematic attack, and with greater numbers, might follow, and 
knowmg that the harvest time was approaching, when their 
crops could not fail to suffer in the event of hostilities, they 
made submission through the heads of their dan^ who came to 
Peshawur for that pmpose 

The terms, they received, weie essentially those they hod for- 
merly accepted, and which were in force at the tune of the 
annexation. They bound themselv es to keep up a gn en num- 
ber of men for the protection of the pass, and to become 
responsible for all loss suffered by traders and travellers, who 
may be plundered m their passage through the defiles. On 
these conditions wc pay them Rs. 6,000 pei annum On their 
violating their engagements, wc excluded them from the 
Kohat and Peshawur vaUeys, by which they were deprived of 
all the advantages of the salt trade, as w til is of the market at 
Peshawur for the sale of their hill products These moasures 
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had the desired effect, and they have since adhered to their 
engagements with some degree of good iaith. How long 
this may last, it is di£Seult to say In the mean time it 
18 to be hoped, that we are slowly fining a knowledge of 
the country, and of the means by wmch its inhabitants may 
hereafter be coerced, should that necessity arise. It has been 
proposed to fortify the whole pass from end to ^nd. If this 
can be done with any reosoni^le expenditure of labour and 
money, it is clearly desirable. But, while doing so, we must 
keep a little army in the field , and it is W no means very dear 
that the measure would be effectual Throughout the defiles 
water is scarce, and only procurable at the bottom of the hills, 
whereas the towers, required for its protection, must be planted 
on high and commandi^ points. Reservoirs, m which ram wa- 
ter could be collected, can no doubt be made , but the supply 
from this source would be scanty and precarious. 

The ^dual withdrawal of the d^ currencies is steadily 
progressing The large expenditure, consequent on the location 
of upwards of 50,000 regular troops, besides other establish- 
ments, and the extensive pubbc works now m progress, will 
greatly facihtate this measure. The expenditure of Bombay 
exceed its mcome by full half a million of money This deficit 
has ^dierto been made good from Calcutta and Madras. But 
remittances of the old coinage can now be made with advantage, 
direct from Lahore b^ water, to rc-appear m the shape of 
“ Company’s” Rupees from the Bombay mint 

During 1850, considerable progress has been effected in pub- 
lic works mtended to facilitate communication, to open up 
distant markets, to increase the fertility of the soil, ana to se- 
cure the harvests as much as possible fix>m the vicissitudes of 
seasons. Upwards of 1,000 miles of road have been surveyed 
and marked out From Futankote, the northern extremity of 
the Ban Doab, to Umntsir, and thence by Lahore to Mtilt^, a 
good road has been made, on which it is already proposed to run 
carnages to convey the post. The great mihtary road from 
Lahore to Peshawur, which from the Jhelum to the latter city 
runs through one of the most difficult countnes in India, is now 
m progress. The estimates, exceeding fifteen lakhs of rupees, 
have already received the conditional sanction of Government 
From Bawm Pmdi to Man on the Indus, opposite Elalabagh, a 
distance of 110 miles, an excellent rood hu been made which 
will enable Government to reinforce the Dengat from the Ime 
of mihtary stations aloi^ the northern high ro^ Flans and es- 
timates for a great can^ at a cost of fiiUlialf a milhonsteriixigi 
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have been deajgned, conditionally sanctioned^ and the work cam* 
menced on This canal will do more to reconcile the waihke 
population of the Manjha to peaces pursuits^ ihm any other 
measure which could be devis^ Its effect will be more tran- 
quillizing than the presence of 10,000 extra troops. Inundation 
canals m the proymce of Mdltiln and the Derajat have been 
improved and extended, considerable sums for these objects hav- 
ing been allowed by Government. The village boundaries, as 
far south as the parallel of Lahore, have been marked off, and a 
scientific survey has commenced. In Hazara and Feshawur 
geographical surveys have also been nearly accomphshed. A 
committee has also been nominated to investigate and report 
on the mineral wealth of the upper portion of Sxe Smdh Sagor 
Doab, commonly known as the salt range 

Some attention has also, we are happy to find, been directed 
to the state of education in the Punjab. Gkivemment have 
called for returns from aU tho difierent districts. At Lahore 
two schools have been established by private subscriptions, and 
are m a fiounshing condition. In the Lahore division, which 
comprises the di^cts of Battala, Umntsir and Lahore in 
the Bari Doab, and of Wuzirabad and Shekhupura in the 
Rechna, it has been ascertamed, that a population of two 
millions four hundred and seventy thousand supports 1,385 pub- 
lic schods, m which 11^00 boy^s receive instruction. The 
following return of them is given in the Lahore Chromcle — 


Language taught 

No of SehooU 


No qf Boge 

Arabic 

116 


. 1,108 

Poraan 

88T 


2,188 

2.202 

Hindi 

109 


Ourmukhi 

83 


.. 046 

Sanscrit 

76 

•t 

1.811 

Koran only 

925 


1,190 

2.905 

11,500 

Different languages 

809 

1880 

• 


This gives about eight bovs to each schooL The emoluments 
of the masters vary from naif a rupee per mensem to seven 
rupees eight annas, and even eight rupees eight annas. This is 
made up, partly by weekly payments, and pmrtly by presents at 
parhomar festival^ In some oases payment is made m g^Bm, 
m others, each child contribute a given number of meals & hu 
master, and there are even instances, m which the agnonltunsts 
assess themselves penodically to secure instruction for them obl- 
drmL It has been estunated that full six per oent of 
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lation thus reoeiTe iuBtruotioiij exclusive of pnvate instruct 
tioDj which more j^erally prevfuls among the higher classes. 
Jji die city of Lahore, there are no less tl:^ sixteen schools in 
which ftmiJe children are mstructed. A public seminary has 
lately been sanctioned by Cbvemment for the city of Umntsir 
by an annual endowment of Rs. 5,000 The sum of Bs. 3,000 
ma been allowed for a bmldmg That city, from its we^th, 
trade, and population, as well as from being the head quarters 
of the Sikh region, is one of the most important towns m the 
Punmb. 

While the authorities of all ranks m the Funmb have thus 
been actively employed in fixing our rule on a firm basis, and 
mtroducing improvements calcinated to ensure peace, secunty 
and comfort to its people, the Governor-General has visited 
nearly every part of the country, from Miiltdn and Mithancotc 
to the defiles of Man and Kalabagh and the valley of Pesha- 
wur, seeing every thing with his own eyes, manifesting the 
most hvely mterest m aU that was going on, and furthenng pro- 
gress by a wise bberahty 
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Analogies OonsMuHves de Langue Allemande avee U Gree 
et le Latin, expliquies par le Sanskrit , par C Sehcsbel 
Pans 1846 f Constitutive analogies of the German Lan^ 

guage with the Latin and Greek, explained hy the Sansknt J 

This writer of this work is Professor of German in the College of 
Rbeims, wbioh, though in a secluded part of France, sends up its 
quota to the join te took contribution towards Oriental Literature 
made on the continent The object of the author is to trace the 
progress of ideas through the march of words" and to carry out 
into practice the remark of ChampoUion, — the study and compan 
son of languages offer means of resolving many problems connected 
with the history of the human race. Comparative philology leads us 
in fact to the cradle of mankind, and enables us to trace the steps 
by which mankind in language mounted from sense to spint" 
Monsieur Sohcebel has entered on the question of the lezico-graphi 
cal compan son of languages in that spint of philosophical earnest- 
ness, which has so distinguished linguistic researches on the continent 
since the days of Leibnitz, and which certainly has not abated under 
the auspices of such men as Eichoff, Bopp, ka The author of this 
work announces that he intends to publish a Sansknt Grammar 
also We rejoice at all efforts of this sort , for one of the first steps 
towards spreiuling a knowledge of Sansknt must be the dispensing 
with the existing native grammars for beginners, which seem to 
have been constructed on the principle of aocumulatmg every possible 
kmd of obstruction at the portals of Sanskrit lore 

While Williams has smoothed down the difficulties of Sansknt 
Grammar, works like Bchoebel’s facilitate the study of Sansknt 
leucography In the national schools of England, the etymology of 
the English from the Latin and Greek is studied We believe ere 
long the study of Sansknt roots in connection with the Greek will 
be introduced into our classical schools. The most popular Greek 
lexicon in England (Scott s and Riddel s) gives the Sanskrit etymons of 
Greek words and, as the study of German is on the increase m 
England, such a work as this of Sohcebel a will be in demand We 
think, however, that he has resorted too much to coiqeotural e^mology, 
and has not trodden m the safe and cautious footsteps of Bopp, who has 
pointed out so clearly the analogies, that ought to guldens in compar 
ing groups of languages Still there is a wide field to enter on in 
comparing German and Sanskrit , and, as there is an evident re-action 
in England in favour of using a phraseology cast in the Saxon, rather 
than in the Latin, mould, the more the nchness of the German lan- 
guages 18 pointed out, the greater will be the respect paid to tlM> 
pnmiUve stock of our mother tongue 
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Magutretiya Upadeth (The Auwiani Mayuirate $ Outde, 
ietny an ahndgemeni of the Crtmtnal RegulaUone^ and Con 
etructtome of the Ntzamut Adateiui tn Bengal, by F 8 k%p^ 
w%th, B C 8 J Translated by Udat Chandra Adhya 
CaUnitta Vumachandraday Preie 

PosTBKiTY vill soaroely credit the feujt that fee British Oorem 
ment should so long have perpetuated the Persian language, as the 
language of Courts in which only Bengali was spoken Tet so it 
was until lately The mam aim of the Musalmans was to denatton- 
alue the Hindus Hence they insisted that Persian, a totally /orsi^ 
tongue, should be the organ of oommunioation with the conquered race 
—acting on the principles of theKaUph Walid, that Arabic should 
mTanably follow m the track of the Crescent In this they signally 
failed Persian now is little need or known beyond the walls of 
Hadnssas Lord W Bentinck, by his noble measure of making 
the Bengali the language of the Courts m the Lower Provinces, has 
placed matters in a proper position Snob works as the Magistrate's 
Outde, &o , ore among the fitting fruits of this benevolent act 
Harogas and Deputy Magistrates will find snob compilations of 
much use 

It 18, we think rather a mistaken notion to consider that even 
natives, acquainted with Hnghsh, easily understand our works relating 
to professional pursuits, and particularly those on law and medicine 
These have borrowed almost all their peculiar phraseology from the 
Greek and Latin, which are not likely to be much understood by 
Hindus Mr Mason, in his Natural Productums of Bwrmah, says 
well that the borrowing technical terms from a foreign language 
of a totally different genius from the one into which a translation 
38 made “ oasts a deep shadow over the signification of the passages 
in which they occur, and sometimes wraps it in impenetrable dark 
ness ” How veiy difficult it must be, even for our beet native 
scholars, to familiarize themselves with the Latinized nomenclature 
of Botany or Geology ’ We believe the day may come when those 
terms will be taken ftom the learned languages of the East , and 
thus, by compounding terms of home-growth, make them descriptions 
in themselves The translator of the present work has expenenoed 
great difficulty here In fact, the language used m the Courts is 
such a jumble of bad Persian and corrupt Bengali, as to deserve the 
name of a patots, generally unintelligible even to the peasantry It 
will, we trust, be gradually purified, as the Europeans gain a better 
acquaintance with Bengali, and as the Hindus feel an increased sense 
of the injury they ore doing to their own interests, by tolerating a 
slang for the benefit of cunning amlas and wily vakUs, who ^k to 
mystify the people by the nse of a jargon known to few besides 

themselves . « , , ^ 

The translator is the editor of the Pumaehandradag newspaper, 
one of the best productions of fee Bengali press, and one which is 
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cftloulated to foster a healthy taste among the Hindus for correct and 
solid information 


Muhammad der 'Prophet^ tetn Lehen und setne Lehre Au$ 
hand*chr\ftlushen Quellen und dem Koran genehopft and dar- 
goaielU, von Dr Weil Stuttgart 1648 [Muhammad, the 
Prophet hu Ufe and doetnne, dc By Dr Wetl ] 

Thsbb has been no deficiency of biographies relating to Moham- 
mad in the English language Pndeaux, a century ago, wrote on 
the eutgect , but his facts are all made to bend to a theory, and be 
sat down determined to condemn Muhammad as a vidgar im- 
postor. Maraoci wrote in a similar spirit Salary and Gagmer 
nave given us, in French, a fair and, on the whole, impartial view of 
hiB character but it has been reserved for the German perseverance 
of Dr Weil, the Libranan of Heidelberg University, to take the 
subject up in a philosophical spirit, basing all his statements on 
the evidence of Arabic writers themselves When Dr Weil gave lec- 
tures on Muhammad in 1837, he found the need of resorting to 
ongvMl authonties , though he has made free use of the writings of 
Beinaud, Gagmer, Hottinger, and Beland In 1840 he made a 
literary pilgnmage to Gotha, to consult many Arabic MSS there 
Washington Irving, in his IaJo oJ Muhammad, cites largely from 
Weil , and, in addition to the historical verity of the onguial state- 
ments, arrays them in all the beauty of his poetic genius. His 
Life of Muhammad unquestionably seems the book most adapted for 
popular reading and far superior to either Green’s or Taylor s 
Modem histonoal research seems to be doing justice to the views 
both of Oromwell and Muhammad While it points oat their ambi 
tious and selfish designs, it yet relieves them from the imputation of 
being those moral monsters, that party writers were so fond of paint 
ing them Whether we look at the career of Oromwell or Muham 
mad, there is quite sufficient in their public character to oondemn, 
without creatiDg a sympathy for them by unmeasured abuse. Muham- 
mad seems, hke Oromwell, to have been quite sincere in the beginning 
He saw his country devoted to idols , its tnbes engaged constantly in 
intestme war , and GhnsUans oooupied in mere sensual wors^p It 
seemed to him, therefore, a very legitimate olyect to restore the doc- 
trine of the Umty of God Like Rammohan Eay, he professed not to 
introduce a new rehgion, but simply to aim at a revival of pnmitive 
truth — the Ekm§bid%tyan, one God without a oompamon. Enthusiasm 
may have led him to announce himself as a prophet, but we do not see 
how he can be acquitted of the charge of imposture, in his announoc- 
menU regarding his interviews wi& Gabriel, and the authoritative 
way in which he proclaimed his oommumoations as coming from 
God, and, most of all, m hiB rendering these metsaget subsement to 
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bis passions by Mmotioning bis oononbmags and polygamy , fbr, wbile 
be restnoted others to foar wives* he allowed himself fifteen 

Thoogh an anstoorat himself Muhammad well understood, like 
Napoleon, the pnnoiple of elevating his generals from the ranks, and 
distinguishing talent, though in the lowest grades of society Hence 
one reason of the impulse given to his soldiers -—like the troops m the 
wars of the French Revolution, they knew that the highest posts vrere 
opened to the poorest man, provided he possessed the reqdisite energy 
Muhammad in his whole career was noted for his afiiibility and 
sympathy with the common people Like the pnests of Buddhism, he 
devoted much time to street preaching, and, in consequence, oulUyated 
the gift of oratory indeed the beauty of style in the Koran oontn- 
but^ veiy much to spread its doctrines among a race, who pnaed 
poetry and eloquence beyond any people in the east 

The day is rapidly passing away, in which our views of ancient 
history are to be limited to the Greeks or Homans , it is now pretty 
well established that there are “ other heroes than those of Greece 
and Home, sages as contemplative, and a people more magnificent 
than the iron masters of the world ” We have no admiration for 
mere conquerors as such, and we see not why the sympathies of 
youth shoidd be engrossed by such men as Hannibal, Scipio, and 
Alexander Muhammad in his infiuence nses far above a conqueror 
He founded a system which is still powerful in some of the finest 
countries in the world No conqueror, not even Napoleon, has 
left such permanent institutions as Muhammad has done The Code 
of Napoleon is almost the only memonal left of the former but 
the latter imprinted such almost indelible traces of his genius 
and laws on many of the noblest countries of the world, as enabled 
them to resist the military power of the Crusades, and the conoen 
trated proselyting infiuence of Rome in its palmiest days 

Educational and Missionary institutions in this country are 
brought into contact with Muhammadans, and it is of great im- 
portance to form a proper estimate of the character of their prophet. 

It is surpnsmg inde^, that so little interest is taken in the career 
of Muhammad and his successors The English have succeeded to 
the Muhammadan conquerors of India, who have stamped their 
genius BO distinctly on its Tanons institutions, that many of them 
cannot be clearly understood without some knowledge of Muhammad 
an history On the other hand, Russia is wasting away the Moslem 
power in Northern Asia and Constantinople, and France in North 
Africa. 

The life of Muhammad, like that of Ram Chandra« the pioneer 
of civilization in Southern India, has been so clouded with poe- 
tic «id mythic statements, as to render it very difficult in some 
cases ** to extract the histono truths out of the nimbus, in which 
they are veiled ** Muhammad, like Xavier, has had a number of acts 
and sayings imputed to him, wluoh he would have thoroughly repu 
dialed as for instance, in the ease of miiaol6s,^whtch Mptammad 
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stated he had not the power of working, and yet the Masalmans 
gravely tell us, that he brought the moon down one of the aleeves of 
his coat, and that it paswd out through the other, and that a 
shoulder of mutton spoke 

Dr Weil points out clearly that Muhammad was subject to epi- 
leptic fits, which in many cases gave nse to a popular report that he 
was under the influence of inspiration, like the pnestess of the Del 
phio orade It must be obvious how much these fits were osloulated 
to confirm the statement, which Muhammad propagated, that he was 
honoured with trances, in which the angel Gabriel appeared to him and 
made diBolosures of an important kind This work is a most vduable 
addition to Muhammadan literature, and we hope some day to see an 
English translation of it The author has bestowed great labour in 
venfymg facts and citing original authorities 


Programme of the Bengal Vernacular Tranelation Society 1851 

We deeply regret that, at the present time, when every eflSirt is 
required for the promotion of general education, an old controveiBy 
should be revived, calculated to produce discord among those who 
ought to spend their time in womng out the great problem of the 
enbghtenment of the masses While, we behove, Uie Vemscular 
Translation Committee of Calcutta are warm fnends to the diffusion of 
English among all those natives, who have leisure and opportumty for 
pursuing the study of it , and while they consider that, were English 
spread twenty fold more than at present, it would be a great boon to 
the country , yet they cannot resist the conviction that, beyond that 
circle, there will be at the least ticanty millions of people using the 
Bengali language, who can gam knowledge only through the channel 
of their mo^er tongue, and who cannot devote seven years to the study 
of a foreign and difficult language 

It has been objected by some, that translations into the Ter- 
naoulars are absurd, because they cannot transfuse all the shades of 
thought of the onginal, that the Bengali is the rude tongue of a 
semi barbarous race , that dialects are already too numerona in India , 
and that we ought to abandon translations, and teach the people 
through English alone 

Let us not be misunderstood on tbis question We are ardent 
fnends of universal education and linguistic studies So far from res- 
tnoting natives to their mother tongue, we would have them cultivate, 
not only English, but, as far as possible, German, French, Latm, 
Hebrew, &o We would place no shackles on the wings of knowledge. 
But this we are decidedly opposed to— a mere smattertng of Engluffi 
— that amount of it only which qualifies a natiye to be a mere copy- 
ing machine in some merchant's office This is the knowleo^ 
which the great mass of natives m our English schools rest satisfied 
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With It mi.7 be said of the email number, who attain such aoquain 
tanoe with Englieh as to qualify them to read our authors with 
ease, without the constant bore of a dictionary, — 

Apparent mi naatea in gnrgite Taeto.** 

We know from painful experience and observation, that of 
those nativea. who attend English schools in general, many, when 
five yean have elapsed after they leave those institutions, are 
unable to read English books with ease and intelligence, and 
have to resort to the Vernacular media for information On the 
other hand, veiy few of them can wnte a letter in Bengali, 
which 18 not daubed with bad spelling and bad grammar Should 
this state of things continue ? We would not have Engheh learned 
a whit the less, but we would have Bengali properly attended to 
We do not wish to see the old system of the Eton and Westminster 
schools repeated on Indian ground, where students composed beautiful 
Greek poetiy, while they could not wnte a letter m oorreot English 
We have seen an instance recently of a native student from a college 
in Oaleutta, who could not read Bengali in giving a deposition 
before the Magistrate It is natural for a nation at first to run all on 
imitation, as bos been the case with the Russians dunng the last half 
century , but the tide has turned there , and attention is particularly 
paid at present to adopting the vernacular as the langui^e of the court 
and pobte society, so as to identify to a greater extent sympathies 

of peasants and peers, and give the upper classes an impulse for the 
cultivation of a national literature We hope that m this country 
those Babds, who are the leaders m native society, will not spurn from 
them that tongue, which is a link between the Zemindar and Rayat, 
the college student and the village peasant 

We shall take up the vanous objections urged against the Ver 
naoular Translation Society sertattm 

1 ** There are so many dialects in India.*’ There are only ftv« 
principal tongues to a population of 160 millions , — Bengah, the Ian 
guage of 25 milhons, Urdu, spoken from Gape Gomonn to the Hima- 
layas, Telugu, Tamul, and Mahratta. Kow, the Delhi Vernacular 
Translation Society’s labours may be of use to 80 milhons, and those 
of the Bengal Translation Society to 25 milhons^a greater number 
than speak the Dutch, Itahan, Spanish, Portuguese, Danish, Swedish, 
and Pohsh languages respectively Would any of the nations using 
these languages tolerate a proposibon, that no translationB should be 
made into them, because Uiey are used by a Umited number ? Are 
we to have no translations made from German or French into Eng 
hsh, because the number of readers is limited ? So far from it — ^we 
see even our Amenoan fnends devoting a considerable expenditure of 
time and money to a senes of translationB from German into Enghsb, 
even though only a limited number will avail themselves of these 

2 The B^ali is the rude dialect of a semi barbarous race ” 
We leave the Bengilis themselves, on the ground of patnotism 
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or nationality, to deal with the latter part of this proposition 
But, we ask, can that be a rude diideot, whioh has been made to 
conrey, expressiTely and suitably, the truths of natural htttoiy, 
ohemistiy, natural philosophy, mental philosophy, and abore all, which 
has been found fully equal to express the mjstenous dogmas of 
revelation, the lyno effusions of Isaiah, and the lofty strains of the 
minor prophets of Scripture ? Besides, the Bengali, in its denvataon 
from that noble ton^e,the Sansknt^ possesses unfunded resources for 
borrowing terms and phraseology and is gradually increasing in its capa- 
bilities The Moslem power has not been able to extirpate it , and 
all the energy of an Aurungzebe could not drive it from the 
homes and hearts of the people By its close affinity with their 
venerated Sansknt, it preserves the lingenng rays of the long faded 
glones of their ancient literature. Without touching on its merits 
as a translation, we would refer to Yates s translation of the Bible in 
Bengali, as a monument of the degree of elegance and expressiveness 
to which the Bengali language has attained 

8 ** We ought to teach all the natives through En^ish , and then 

translations would not be necessary ’ We do not now treat of what 
IS denraJbU, but of what is practv^U^ We think it very desirable 
that there were only one language in the world, and regret that 
the confusion of tongues ever took place , but we have to deal with 
a different state of things We are m a country, where the £u 
ropeans are but a handful compared with the natives, where 
we have to encounter the antipatmea ansing from difference of 
race, creed, manners , and where, with few exceptions, the Hm* 
duB regard us with feelings of jealousy, though conscious of ibo 
benefits ve have conferred We have therefore to do with the 
pract^al Ample supplies of books are imported from F4ngland for 
those natives, who understand English Are we to do nothing for the 
millions in the present generation, who will have no opportuni^ of 
reading these books ? The Calcutta Bible Society has spent pro- 
bably more than four lakhs of rupees in Bengali translations of the 
Scriptures but an intelligent reaiLng of the Sicnptures requires other 
books explanatory, as the Bible abounds with references to subjects 
of Geography, Natural History, Ancient History, Jewish Customs, 
&o Now, these books have to be translated , and, if translations are to 
be condemned, it virtually amounts to condemmng translations 
of the Scriptures, and to pronouncing useless the exertions of Mis- 
sionary Societies, who in rural distnots have to instruct the people 
through the medium of their own language- Indeed, if England 
Itself, which possesses such a nch indigenous literature, has pro- 
vided BO many translations from other tongues into its own, a 
fortton, Bengal, with its poor Vemaoular literature, requires transla 
tiona much more urgently 

4 It IS said, that “ translations do not convey the full force of 
the onginal " Veiy true , and this is simply an argument for advis- 
ing all, who can consult onginal works, to do so , but leading ideas, 
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and hiftonaal facts admit of bsing easilj transferred into another 
toDgno, and particularly into such a language as Bengdi, which hu 
sueh unbounded resources m oompouncung terms But even m 
the most difficult class of works to be translated, vis the poetioal, 
the En^ish people insisted on having translations, as in Miekle*a 
Lusiad, Carey’s Dante, Pope’s Homer, Fairfax’s Tassos, Dryden’s 
VirgiU ^ Unless a design is entertained to extirpate the Bengali 
lan^age, translations must be adopted 

Let us hear on this question the voice of History We have 
seen lately that, the Protestant Church had been established 
in Ibxland for three oentunes, and hitherto has proved a signal 
failure m one of the objects it had in view, vus , to umte England 
and Ireland by one rebgion, as well as one language^and that, after 
the experiment has been tned there for three oentunes on the part 
of Protestants of conveying religions knowledge solely through Eng 
lish, they now admit that a wrong step had been taken, and that they 
should have begun with education and translations into the Vemaou 
lar, as had been the practice of the Romish pnesthood there Among 
the Welsh the feeling even now is so strong, that their remon 
stranoes succeeded m inducing the Government lately to appoint 
a Bishop, who could preach m Welsh The English Church bu 
been a comparative failure in Wales, owing partly to its clergy 
not being acquainted with the language of the people, and despising 
the Vernacular We are not advocates ourselves for perpetuating 
the colloquial use of the Gaelic and Welsh , we think it far better 
that Ireland and Wales should use the noble English language but 
we adduce it to shew bow difficult it is to eradicate a Vernacular 
language, and particularly when it is identified with the historical 
recollections and literary glory of a people. Queen Elizabeth pro- 
scribed under a severe penslty the use of the Irish language, and the 
Mussulmans apphed every means to extirpate the Vernaculars of In 
dia. What have been the results, with respect to the Bengali m 
particular? It is increasing in nchness and energy of expression every 
day, and is now much supenor as a language, to what English was 
in ^e days of Chaucer 

In Italt, the indigenous tongue was the Latin in Roman days, 
the use of which has been maintained subsequently with all 
influence and snpremacy of the Church of Rome All the muoi 
cipal acts of the towns were recorded in Latin , public acts, solemn 
deeds, education, literary and soientifio interoourse, all were earned 
on in Latin Boccacio and Petrarch wrote their most elaborate works 
in Latin, despising the ** lingua volgare,” the lan^age of the mob,— > 
(their Latin ^orlu are now forgotten, and omy what they have 
wntien in the vulgar tongue $urpw4$) Every thing, therefore, 
seemed to favour the perpetuation of the Latin 

But was the formation of the Italian Vernacular, which rose on the 
rains of the ancient Latin, prevented? No , the influence of one man 
gave the impulse Dante arooe Deeply read in classic lore, and 
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Appreciating the beauties of the Augustan age, he longed to impart 
them m tlm ** lingua volgare,” and to unseal to the many what had 
been only known to the few hence his immortal ** Oommedia,” which, 
like Milton’s Paradise Lost, will ever remain as an example of the 
influence of a great mind in making a language great, in wielding 
vulgar phrases by the magic pen of gemus, and making them cima- 
ble of expressing the most sublime ideas Dante is jusdy called 
** the Father of Italian literature,” as Lorenzo de Medici may be 
styled its foster parent, from the encouragement he gave to literary 
composition 

Gejeucant comes next, where literature was at such a low ebb in 
the days of Frederic the Great, though Luther had ennobled and fix 
ed the language by translatmg the Bible into it Frederic the Great, 
not content with his military conquests, aimed at superseding German 
hterature by Frenob but he succeeded as little in his efiforts againat 
the Vernacular, as the Musalmana did in India. The moment he laid 
hiB head on the pillow of death, the German nation rose as one man 
in defence of their national tongue , and we see, in the prodigious 
stndes that German literature has made since, the truth of the 
remark— 


** Nataram faick expellea, taxnen tuque reenrret* 

Sfain presents another strong case The Boman and Moslem 
conquerors there had given every ascendancy to their languages Yet, 
in spite of all social and political obstacles, the Spanish language was 
formed and finally gained the predominance 

We hope there may be no necessity again to recur to this subject 
but that all the friends of native education will co operate on the 
grand basis of giving eveiy opportunity for the attainment of a com 
plete education both in English and the Vernacular, so as to make 
the former the medium for acquiring, and the latter of difiusing, 
ideas 


Ltves of the Governors General of India, hy J W Kaye 
London Bentley 


A SERIES of Lives of the Govemors-General of India can scarcely 
fail to be a popular and generally interesting work , and we believe, 
from a knowledge of Mr Kaye’s talent and opportdmties, and the 
abundant materials in his possession, that it has a fair ohanoe of 
being very sucoessfiil The following extract frjm a letter, received 
from Mr Kaye by the last mail, will fully explain the nature and 
design of the senes , and we have much pleasure in recommending 
the appeal, he makes, to the favourable consideration of our Indian 

h 
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readers Any documents, sent under cover to our publishers, will be 
carefully forwarded to Mr Kaye — 

Xu some of the Itoadon p^en baa anpeared an adyertiBement of a aeriea of 
** Livea of the Oovernort-Oeneral of with my name appended to it, aa the 

aathor, and Mr Deatley a, aa the pnbliiher of the work la what, perhape, yon 
will think, a raih moment, 1 have undertaken to write thii work, in eight or ten 
octavo Tolnmea, by aerial inatalmenta the two flrat volnmea to appear at the 
end of thia year t am not now going m a^ureh of mafcenali, beeanae I ha^e 
undertaken to write thia work ; hot I undertook to wnte the work, becaoae I 
po a a c a o ed materiala. The history of the matter la briefly thus I wai aaked 
some tune ago, if I would bke to wnte a Life of X^ird CornwalliB->becanfe, if X 
were willing to undertake the work, nutenala would be placed in my handa. It 
happened that I had long deaired to wnte auoh a work. The idea first took shape 
in mind, 1 believe, in the Town Hall of Calontta , and I had from that time 
never abandoned it, I believed it to be a great deaideratum and I was anxious 
to supply it and now, unexpectedly, the tuggeation was made to me by others, 
and a Ivge mass of valuable mater^ was placed in my hands I sought and 
obtained more , and, m the eourae of my search, accumulated so large a body of 
interesting matter, illustrative of the careers of other Qovemors^General (espe- 
cially Lord Wellesley, Lord Hastings, and I^ird Minto) that when my friendly 
publisher called to see my stores, it occurred to him (as indeed it had ocouired 
to me) that I bad at all events a fine foundation for a senes of Lives of the Qo- 
vemon-General , and, pleased with the idea, he suggested that X should wnte 
the work in eight or ten volumes, the first two volumes to appear at the end o( 
the year The agreement was soon made I was encouraged by other promi- 
ses of contributions of the most valuable kind and I was soon convinced 
that if the work, I bad undertaken to wnte, should lack interest^ the fmilt 
would be entirely my own It has since occurred to me— and here, I come, 
my dear friend, to ask your aid— that there must be in India, in the hands of the 
children, or relatives of deceased public oifloers, many interesting letters and do- 
cuments illustrative of the Lives of your Governors General— many doubtless, in 
the hands of the friends and supporters of the Calcutta Review — fhends, who, 
perhaps, would not be less unwilling to assist me in sncb an undertaking, 
because I was the originator, and am the proprietor of a work, which, I trust, 
has afforded them some amusement, and done them some substantial good. 
I hardly like to put forth any direct appeal to the Indian pablic— and, yet 
my object being simply that of rendering as complete, as it can be rendered, the 
senes of Biographies which I have uMertaken to write— a senes which, if 
worthily executed, will I may say without presumption constitute an acceptable 
addition to Anglo-Indian literature — I do not see why I ought to sbrmk from 
inviting friends and strangers alike to make common canse with me in this 
literary undertaking by contributing any documentary or other information 
which they may happen to possess. I do not so much want public docu- 
ments, which are always obtainable, as private letters, anecdotes reminiscences of 
personal incidents, &e, such ss will give vitality to the page, and bring the sub 
ject of my memoirs with life like prominence before the resderi Nor is the 
information, which I seek, limited to information, directly relating to the several 
Governors General, 1 am equally desirous to obtain information relative to 
the principal officers of the State civil and military, by whom our Governors 
General were surrounded, and whose conduct and opinions may have had any 
influence in shaping the conduct and opinions of the chief nuers themselves. 
Can /on assist me m bringing this matter before the friends of the CaJcMlta 
Remew^ and the Indian public at large ? Communications might be addressed to 
me, thi^ngh my agents, whom you know — and I trust that I need not even re- 
fer to the confictence, which (both in aid of the preparation of this, and of ano- 
ther, work which will precede it) haa been reposed lu me by the bearers of some 
of the most dutingnuhed names m recent Indian history, to prove that I may 
safely be trusted with anything they may have to confide. 
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Art I — Narrative of the Second Sikh War in 1848-9 By 

Edward Joseph ThackweU^ Esq » late Aide~de~Camp to General 

ThackweU London Bendey 1851 

The niLiTative of a war can seldom be correctly and 
fullj laid before the pubhc, immediately on the oondnsion of 
nubtary operations, mam &ot8 of struggle, its osciUa- 
tions from partial success to partial failure, from victory to de- 
feat, are indeed, m the present day, through the energy of the 
Press, very early before the pubho. With me as si sta n ce of such 
information, and Ibe aid of an occasional buUetm from one or 
both of the belhgerent parties, men draw their own conclusions 
(sometimes nearly right, oftener very wrong) during the pro- 
gress of the contest, untd at last the final issue puts a stop to 
many crude and a few reasonable lucubrations. At this stage, 
were truth generally safe and acceptable, many a man, whose 
sword had been drawn in the quarrel, would, on sheathing it, 
take im his pen, and give an account of the campaign m which 
he had been engaged But wise men know Ihe cost too well, and 
abstain , the fieM Is left open to be occupied by men of a differ- 
ent calibre, who, neither aware of its difficmties or dangers, 
and protected by their very insignificance, plim^ into their 
subject with the confidence of shfdlow minds, fur one Eyre, 
who dares come forward with a manly, sensible, truthful 
narrative at the close of a great event, there will always be on 
such occasions a score of Tnackwells, aiming to aooompiiah that 
for which they are manifestly unequal 

We alw^s take up the narrative of a campaign written by 
a British officer, with a two-fold purpose m ita perusal, with a 
double mterest m the work. The events of the war, as histo- 
rical facts, are of course to be learnt therein — and that is one ob- 
ject but it IS one, which we should equally entertam, if reading 
any narrative of mihtary operations written by a foreigner 
War, however, is a and a oomphcated science , and the At- 
tainments of our officers, m mastering its details and ocnnpre- 
hending its higher prmciples, are matter of national importanoe. 
We are no a^ocates for war, and least of all for wars of mere 
aggrandisement but, m spite of Cobden, Bright, and the Peace 
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Sooietjf m spite of the dreams of well-meaning lumest enthu- 
siasts, or the hazy aspirations of self-deifymg sceptical dema- 
gomes, we oannot peromye that our CHd Worla is inclined as yet 
to behe its chaxaeter It seems very oonsiste&t in its ways, hasnot 
eyen amred at a transitionHstate with respect to its pugnacious 
propensities, and seems obstinateljr l>ent on proving that, neitW 
tot an Autocrat of all the Bussias on the one Imnd, nor for a 
Cobden on the other ^though each in his line donbtless a respec- 
table practitioner), u it reserved to put sound hearts mto the mil- 
lions, prmmple and wisdom into rulers, or to make peace and good 
wiU paramount on eartL Take it as you please — -like the fact, or 
dislike the fact — hate or honour the red coat—^it does not much 


matter for there stands the dread inevitable before you — ^war, 
frequent war, not to be denied, but (be it for weal or woe) neces- 
saruy to be encountered. It is therefore a matter of su^rlative 
interest to a State, and particularly to such a state os England, 
to guage the qualifications of her officers , to scrutmize the mcb- 
catums m their writings of a knowledge of their peculiar science , 
and, fiom their works, to estimate their comprehensiveness of 
view, and general ability We read therefore a work written 
by a British officer with these important questions always pre- 
sent to the mmd — How rank our officers m the scale of profes- 
sional depth of mteliigence — of sound dear apprehension of 
the higher principles of the art? What is the promise of gemus 
and imihty for the vague future, when the Sword may be 
agaia m conffict with teilf-disciplined miUions, or engaged m 
i£e more formidable contest between nations representing, on 
the one side free, and on the other autocratic, institutions? 


In that impendmg straggle, however much against our will, we 
■My, before long, be forcM to take a part 

vnth these questionings in view, what would be th^ impression, 
left u^n the mmd of a notary recuier by Mr Tback well's work ? 
We ^ not hesitate to say that they would be most unfavourable. 
The reader, if wholly demndent for his knowledge of the war on 
the wmrk before us, would nse from its perusal with the convio- 


tKm that the author was ignorant of the very elements of his 
piofessKm , that he so stated facts as to mt^e it appear that 
the oommanders m the army were, alike with himself, grossly and 
inexcusably deficient, not ^y m the higher, but aim m the de- 
mentaiy, pnnciples of ftie art of war , tSiat the mihtair mmd of 
our leaders was so effete, so wantmg m oonsmous abihty and 
ordmary self-rdianoe, that, ^diether a simple shift of camp or an 
action were in amtemdation, a council of war was equwy in- 
dinsmisaUe; that, if taere is a low range of qualifications and 
Mitj among the cemsaanders, th«;e is a low tone of military 
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faeling pt^tale&t amoi^ the enbordinfite dflken of the enBr» 
to w^m the coiyforts of cantonment bfe are more agieeaUer 
than the endurances of camp and conflict , m shorty mat not 
only 18 the average of abibty and soldierly qualitiee extremely 
Aiedioore ^onet the r^ments, but stiU more lamentably den* 
dent among the staff, the commanders. 

These would be very unsatisfscto^ and very painful ooodn* 
nons to arrive at, from the perusal of a work by a Bntii^ officer^ 
who evidently b^ no intention of leading his readers to form 
such conclusion& We acquit him of any such design , his range 
of intellect is limited , filial reverence and partiabty are excuo* 
able , and, though Saiddlaptlr, is brought up ad nauseam, we 
can pardon it on the score of a son’s natural tendency to do all 
he can for his father^s fame. Mr Thackwell belongs also, or 
lately did belong, to Her Majesty’s army , and no man, who haa 
the honour of bearing one of Her Majesty’s commissions, would 
willingly tarnish the general character for ability and eflficiency 
(let alone tbe honour) of her setMce. WiUingly, therefore, we 
acquit Mr Thackwell of purposing to bring his reader to such 
conclusions as those, the mere outline of which has been sketch- 
ed , but, that they inevitably follow from the premises he has 
put fortk to the public, no reasonable man can den^ 

We think we can m^ify the asperity of such painful oondu- 
Bions, by deabng with the mam features of the war Bomewbat 
differently from our author and, as we rely on the accura^ of 
our information, we shall both praise and blame with the fireedoMi 
of truth, confident that time will pro% e our mam positicms and 
statements correct, and that our views and opimoas, consonant 
with those of men of the greatest military *ki]l and eiqienence, 
will be foimd faithful and just 

In the chapter, designated ** Origin of the second Sikh War,* 
the reader will in vam search for the real causes of that gene- 
ral rising of the Sikh nation m arms against us. T^y (ud so 
with one mind and one heart, and the murder of the two ofiioeiSi 
sent to Mdlten, was merely the premature exhibition of the 
feebngs, which pervaded the masses of the lU-subdued followers 
of Govmd Mdlr£j knew it well, felt himself imured and In- 
stated y and either could not, or would not controm the minds of 
his soldiery , — but the great error lay at our own doors. Abbott, 
who had early given intimation that the spirit of revolt was on 
the wing and machinations were a-foot, was treated as a tinnd 
aknmst. Vigilance was fiwt asleep, where it lAoukl hare been 
widest awake, and no greater proof of this fact, and of tbs real 
state of feeling m the Punjab, could have been evinced than 
•eadiag Vans AgUeW end Anderson down to lUMn m mim 
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a mission as theirsj at snoh a time^ and m such a manner It was 
Tirtoally courting an outbreak — but oourtum it at the wrong 
season, and when we were wholly unpreparea for it, and not at 
all desunog it 

There seems in the undisturbed course of a oiYihan to 
high place and power, something which wholly unfits him 
for the exercise of the latter in positions of difficulty His 
nse is too smooth and sedentary , so very regulation pace and 
fiuahion, he has so httle knowledge or experience of the 
wozkuig passions of the masses , is so entirely ignorant of the 
fiery temper of armed, half-subdued, haughty enemies , is so 
easily bamboozled by a few interested smooth tongues and 
faces , bnngs himself with so much difficulty to conceiye that 
the ordinal^ placid routme of kacken^ or board, or court, 
or secretariat, is somethmg entirely different from sounding, 
mastering, controlling, and guiding turbulent levies, and masses 
infected with the aidour of militaiy progress and conquest, 
he IS so incapable of justly appreciatmg what military force 
can, or cannot do — when it snould be employed, and how, 
and under whom — that nothing but the predominant influ- 
ence of the class-mterest m the Government of India would 
perpetuate an error, which never fads to produce bitter and 
cosUy fhiit Any one, but a civilian, would nave foreseen that 
to send Vans A^ew and Anderson down to Miilthn at the 
tune, and m the manner selected, was almost sure to pro- 
duce an ebullition of feelin|^, and of violence. It was very like 
rollup a live shell, with a lit fus^e mto a well-stored magazme, 
the^ances in both cases being very decidedly m fiivoor of an 
explosion. We despair of seeing it otherwise, when the training 
of the class is considered, whenever civilians are, m times of 
difficulty, m the position in which Sir F Cume was placed , 
and therefore we do not blame him, so much as those who should 
have known better, but who having purposes to serve by the 
presence m Enjjland, for a short time, of Sur H. Lawrence, took 
mm away — willing to go because in weak health — exactly at the 
most critical for the Punjab. 

When Sir Meniy Hardinge, anxious to shew m how quiet and 
satisfiictory a condition he qmtted everything in India, largely 
reduced the army m order to cook a balance-^eet and found 
thereon a self-mtulatory fiirewell finance nunute, it was clear- 
ly foretold by toose, who had been lo^ mtunately conversant 
with tiie course of events on the N W^ Frontier, that he was 
preparing trouble for his successor, and that the parting econo- 
my of I^rd Hardline would entail, in the course of a short 
tune, enonnooe outuy pn the part of Lord Dalhousie. Those 
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S tnongf who said thiB^ would probably cosfe 80 ,lioweyer,that they 
d not anticipate su^ an immediate fulfitinent of their 
noaticatiooe a^ we doubt whether Lord Haidinge’s 
policy^ had he not taken Sir Henry Lawrence home with him, 
would 80 rapidly and thoroughly have gone to piecee. It must 
have faded, because it was unsound, hastdy patched up to cover 
our own exhaustion, and thoroughly well fathomed b^ the 
Sikh leaders and people , but the evd d^ would, m all 
probability, have been staved off by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and Lora Hardinge would have been saved the mortifi- 
cation , of seeing his PunjAb pohcy crumble into the dust 
before he had drawn the first instalment of his pensions. Har^ 
dmge took out his hnch-pin, where the coach had a steep 
descent before it and the result was a hopeless break-down* 
These were some of our errors, but there were others of 
internal admmistration of a different and dee^r character, 
of which, for the present, we shall merely mdicate the ex- 
istence. Towards the close of 1848, many a village seemed to 
possess no other inhabitants than old decrepid men, women, and 
young chddren. Our two years’ sway had not proved popular 
and ihe able bodied fiocked to the rebel standards of the chiefs, 
even &om districts under our immediate supervision and con- 
troul, without the shghtest check or hmdrance. 

We have said that Lord Hardinge, with the short-sighted 
vision of an ordinary mmd bent on its own self-gratulation,^ 
sowed the soil with difficulties, which his successor was to reap. 
Tares proverbially shoot up a-pace, and, under the genial 
warmth of an Indian sun, rather faster perhaps than elsemere , 
so, whilst Hardmge’s partisans were givmg out m England that 
matters had been left in India m such an admirable state of 
quiescent security, that there would not be another shot fired for 
the next ten years. Sir F Currie, though wedded to the Har- 
diQge Punj&b pohcy, was forced to fern uncomfortably doubt- 
ful of the fact, and Lord Dalhousie gradually opened his eyes 
to the real state of afikirs m the Land of the Five River^” and 
began to entertain the unwelcome suspicion and forecast of the 
work his predecessor had left for him to execute. 

Events followed fiist after the murder of Vans Agnew and 
Anderson at Mdlt&n but, though we may admireue vigour 
and the activity of Edwardes, and the courage and skill with 
which he brought his undisciplmed troops mto operation, we 
cannot award, either to Sur F Curne, his superior, or to hims^, 
the meed of a clear apprehension of the state of affiurs, or of 
sound mibtaiy judgment as to the measures suited to en^ 
oomstanoes, under which we then were placed m the Ptinjib. 
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Far EdWArdeB there » the excuse, that a dever man will dare 
much in order to acquire a rejratation , but Sir F Cume, in- 
stead of being stuoaulated bj ms energetic subordinate, should 
have oontrouled him. It was an unpiodonable error, known as 
Mdlt&n was, to endeavour to besiege it with the insufficient 
means, with which this operation was first undertaken. Sir F 
Cume must, or ought to, have been well awaib, both of the 
strength of ordnance which Sir Charles Napier, when m Scinde, 
Imd suwajB kept in readiness for Mfiltitn at Bukkur, and also 
of the strength of the force, which that General deemed essential 
for o^rations against the place. Sir C Napier had never shown 
anv ^position to be over-nice m counting heads on a battle- 
field, a few men went very far with him , and therefore it not 
only smacked of great presumption, but really was such, when, 
regurdless of his opimons and example. Sir F Curne undertook 
the siege with fiur inferior means. Prudence dictated a more 
cautious course. 

We know that it was the fashion to make light of the place— 
this, too, not alone in India, but in England also , and at the 
India House, where they ought to have been well informed, the 
Chairman was known to have said that the Court of Directors 
‘ had a plan of it , that it was nothing of a place — only about 
^ 500 ya^^ in length by 300 yards in breadth , and that it could 
* be easily shelled into a surrender,” in fact they had been m- 
fbrmed, on (what they considered) good authority, that it was a 
contemptible place , and the expectation was, that the next news 
would probably be that it had Mien. At the Board of Controol 
much the same impressions of course existed and, when the 
President was fnu^ly told that the place might not prove so 
contemptible, and that a check at Mfiltdn might kmdle the 
flame of revolt from the foot of the Himalayah to bcinde, or even 
to the sea, the idea was evidently as distasteful, os it was new 
We cannot but blame Lord Dalhousie for his dilatonness m 
amving at the conviction that war, and war on a great scale, 
was unavoidable. A Governor-General, not very long amved 
in Calcutta, new to the country, and ignorant of the men of the 
seriices holdmg at the time the posts of highest importance, 
cannot, however, for a while, do otherwise, than see through the 
iqiectaclee of those, who are at the foa of j^btical mterest. If, 
aa u the present instance, the Govemor-wneial be not only 
kbouruig under the disadvantage of being new to his office, but 
also under that of thorough mexpenence and ignorance of war 
questions, there are still broader grounds £or excusing a some- 
what tanfy af^rehennon of the zw oonditioa of affiurs, and aa 
oAerwise culpable aqg;lect of all those timely preparations, whioih 
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wtr neoewitatea We osxmot judge IhueIiIj of e nobkaniii tioM 
eirouipetaneed — all wboee previous trainisg, whether a# a lawjrer 
or BB B pobticiBUy had been foreign to nuhtazy aS^ars of moaunt 
and magnitude. The hc^ of staving off war and its chazgest 
and of wmintam ing peace and its economy, was a laudable a^ir- 
timent and, therefore, though, when taking a retrospective glance 
at our own conduct of aftairs, we cannot but note, as a very 
grievous error, the utter want of due preparation for military 
(^lerationa m November 1848 — we do so, respecting the motives, 
and appreciating the individual circumstances, under which that 
error was perpetrated. Once convinced, however tardily, that 
war was unavoidable, the Governor-General did all in his power 
to correct his own grave error In selecting, for the head of 
that most important department — the Commissariat — Captain 
Kamsay, an officer, related by family ties to the Marquis of 
‘ Dalhousie,” as Mr Thackweli takes care to inform us, be select- 
ed the most active and the most intelligent officer available for 
such a crisis, and the man that an^ other Governor-General 
would at that time in all probability ha\e chosen. Captam 
Ramsay proved the propnety of the selection, by at once pomt- 
mg out that the absence of all preparation could only be reme-^ 
died by the most prompt and the most energetic exertions on 
the part of his department, unhampered by the usual routine 
of the Military Board , and that he must have authority to act 
SB the emeigency required, if the army was to be fed, and the 
campai^ to succeed. In no other way, at the eleventh hour, 
could the Governor-General have rectined his own neglect , and 
perhaps few other men, except Captam James Ramsay, would 
have succeeded, even so empowered and supported, in enalffing 
the army to move when it did. He hod great opposition to 
contend with, particularly from Colonel Benson, who was wed* 
ded to the Military Board system and who could not perceive 
the utter inapplicability of that system to the urgent difficulties 
of the mmnent. Benson, a narrow-mmded economist, would 
have penlled success rather than break a Board rule, and would 
have preferred having two distinct classes of oommissanat 
agents and contractors to plunder the State, rather than <me. 
Ramsay was of a difierent opmion However much he might 
value Board rules, and theories of check and connter-eheck, be 
knew the futility of a system so complicated, that the aeconsta 
of a campwgn are, under its operation, eeldofn wound np nndbr 
from five to ten years. He preferred success to fiuliire^dioa|^ 
fiulure were accompamed with the mtense satisfaction ctf hwnag 
been m stnct confbmuty to a Military Board rale , aad ho 
probably tiboaght that one Joti PeriM, of akhrfy ttmi bt* 
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fluenoe equal to the ooeasion, was better than half-a^ozen 
Joti Peraads of less ability and mfluenoe> but to a certainty 
adejits at plundering the Government, boUi individually and 
ebUeotively He prSerred too, a system under which accounts 
could be balanced and cleared in the course of a year, instead of 
requiring ten. Any one conversant with Indian campaigns will 
side with Ca^tam James Bamsay^s views , and any one cognizant 
of the condition m which the army took the field on this occasion, 
will not doubt that Benson would have ruined the campaign 
Lord Dalhousie is more indebted to his cousin for the ultimate 
socoese of the war, than perhaps to any other single individual, 
pohtical or mihtary, bo their rank or position what it may Im- 
partial in blame, and plain too os we are m censure, it is gratify- 
ing to have to note a mind of vi^ur, rising to the emergency 
of a critical juncture, and bringing to a successful issue the 
great problem of suddenly provisioning a large army, for the 
existence of which no sort of preparation had been made, and 
which had subsequently to be fed and maintained, man and 
beast, under circumstances of very peculiar difficulty This 
ofiioer, Captam James Ramsay, single-handed, retnevM one of 
the greatest and most fundamental errors, that could have been 
committed at the commencement of the war 

Not to fieitigue the reader, we shall not revert m detail to the 
first unsuccessful operations against Mdltin , and we will con- 
cede it to be doubtnil, whether an officer of even greater abihty 
than General Whish would not have refirained, circumstanced as 
Whish was,firom pursuing and attacking Shere Sing Whish had 
been thrust mto a fiilse position , and, perhaps, after the example 
of defection which he had experience, his wisest course was to 
reouun in observation at Mdltlin, until re-inforced, and until 
some general plan of operations, on a scale corresponding with 
the emergenev, was arranged. Shere Sing had first out-witted 
bun, then, rafiHing his vigilance, had out-manoeuvred him 
and gamed a start, which the long legs and bght camp equipage 
of his Sikhs were not likely to lose, when followed by our more 
embarrassed columns. Sh6re Sing would have taken care not to 
fight, unless he pleased , and Wmsh would have gamed nothing 
by moviug, unless be completely crushed Shere Sing This 
was a feat he was not equal to any check, or combat with 
indeoave results, was at that period very much to be deprecat- 
ed. Shere Su^s object was clearly to place himself m oomr 
mumcation with Chatter Bing, and to i^w his army mto a 
position, where he ooidd assemble the Sikh levies, fe^ them, 
and have a stro^ country m which to operate. 

Wlien Lord Gough crossed the Sutlej m November 1848, he 
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found hiB enemy, Shere Sms, well pbfoed. The Sikh miMwee weM 
on the riffht bank of the Chen&b, at Bamnuggur, drawing their 
stmpbea m>m the productive distoiots on the njjper part of the 
Cnen&b. In tlua position, Shere Sine could interc^^ 04lab 
Sing’s movements, if fovourable to tiie British, or a junction was 
secured, if Gtilab Sing was aimoably disposed to the cause of 
revolt Commumcations with Chutter Sing were covered^ and 
reinforcements of men and guns could be looked for foom 
Peshawur (m soon as Attock should have foUen) for the final 
struggle. The Chen&b-— the strong ground on the left bank of 
the Jhelum— the Jhelum itself— the remarkably difficult country 
between the Jhelum and the Indns — ^the Indus itself — all pre- 
sented a succession of formidable positions, on some one of 
which Shere Sing might hope to fight a successful action. To 
the southward, Mfilt&n hdd out Mfilr&j, now hopeless of 
mercy, was sure to make a stout defence, and for atime occupy 
a laige portion of our troops and guns. Shere Sing’s object 
therefore ought to have been (and it apparently was so) to bring 
the British general to action, before Mdltkn should have fallen , — 
but, to bring him to action m a position unfovourable to the 
higher discxpline and ec^uipments of his force, and fovonrable 
to the larger numbers of the Sikh levies and their eagerness 
for conflict 

Lord Gough’s course and position was marked out by the 
manifest objects of the enemy To remain m observation on 
the left bank of the Chen&b, to regard himself as covering the 
siege of Mfllt&n, and holdi^ Shere Sing in check until that 
place fell , to give time for &e completion of oommissanat ar^ 
rsngements , to cover Lahore, and cut off all supplies from the 
districts on the left bank of tke Chen£b reaching the enemy ; 
jealously to watch the movements of the latter, whether to we 
northward or southward , — ^these should have been Lord 
Gough’s objects. So long as Shere Sing was disposed to have 
remamed on the ngbt bai^ of the Cbeniib, Gough should have 
left him undisturbed, and patiently have awaited the fidl of 
Mfiltkn. 

To see, to keep dearly in view, and never to swerve firom, 
the olpects of primary importance, and to snbordinate to these 
the minor ones, is the stamp of notary ability to ocmfoimd, 
to transpose, to mvert things of major and minor moment, and 
to snbsmute the one for the other, are sure signe of military 
mediocntv Tried by this standard, the operations at the pas- 
sage of the ChenlLb must be j^nounoed a nonnal strategeti- 
col blunder They were untimely, objectless, firmtless, and 
a departure without cause from the pnnoijfles wbidi should 

L L 
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have guided the general As usual m military matters, where 
error is loss, the hltiiider oost him m the end very dear. 

For the &11 of Cureton and Hayekok m the opening brush 
at BamnuggoTs Bod for the loss of a gun. Lord Gfou^^ is not 
to blame, ohere Sing was d ebeval on the Chendb, a position 
which could not be oonoeded to him , and it was moumbent on 
€k>ngh to make him withdraw to the right ban}r of the nyer 
for, so long as he held the left bank, he could continue to draw 
Supphea of men and proyiaion from the districts, of the aid 
of which Guugh was bound to depnye the Sikh general 
The mode of executing this might, perhaps, haye been more 
judicious, but eyen on tins point it is difficult to pronounce , 
for the ardour of Hayelock completely disarranged eyezything, 
and Cureton, ndmg forward to ondle ffie fiery courage of the 
leader of the 14th, fell, struck mortally Lown went on 
that occasion the b^ cayalry officer we haye seen in India , 
almost the only one, who m command showed the mce judg- 
ment needed by the cavalry leader Cautious, but qmck and 
resolute, ^et neyer earned away by his own, or an^ one else’s 
impetuosity, he knew the arm thoroughly, and wielded it like 
a master, ^ew when to charge, and when to draw bndle, 
and neyer made a mistake, as to what horsemen could or could 
not da He was a great loss to the army , for a good cayaliy 
commander is rarely to be met 

We will not attempt to analyze the unfortunate proceedings 
at Bamnuggur, further than to say that they betrayed great 
preliminary ignorance on our part of the ground, and equal 
want of quiclmess m the fficulty of reading ground (if such 
an expression be pardonable)— of taking m its features at a 
glance. The Bntish horse-artillery were permitted to dip 
into the low sandy channels of a bight of the nyer swept from 
the opposite bank by the enemy’s heayy artillery This was not 
exact^ the proper position for Imht field batteries — ^whoever 
sent them there , particularly, as the enemy was steadily with- 
drawing to the right bank, as fast as they could, when they saw 
our intention of denying them the left banL Ouyry’s unop- 
posed adyance, m order to coyer the retirement of our embs^ 
laased gun, proyes thia Again, when once it was found that 
the gun could not be moyeo, fhrther eiroosure of the cayalry 
was useless, and Hayelock’s request to be allowed to charge 
should haye been met with a peremptory refusal If the 
were to be saved m such a position, it must be so by mfantiy , 
and Campbell, moving up his men and placing them under 
cover, of which the ground afforded plenty, might have pre- 
vented the gun being taken up by the enemy, and at night 
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miffbt hmuelf hare saved and withdinwa tiie jfMeoe. Our 
light field battenes and oavabr nug^t have been withdrawn^ so 
as to be oat of range and reach of the enemy’s beaur 
near enoi^h to Cwpbell^ to support him if the Sius tried 
to drive him from his cover , which, however, they would pro-> 
bably not have attempted, b^use, m so dou^ they must have 
plflc^ themselveB where the roadvance ofour ught pieces 
would have caused frightful havt>o amongst them, ^mlst their 
heavy guns on the n^t bank must have remamed m great 
measure silent 

Passing over the throwing up of battenes at ludicrously safe 
distances from the enemy, and other nunor vaganes which 
lowed this unlucl^ af^, and taking no note of Mr Thack* 
well’s cogitations on his finends. White, Scott, and CampbeU, 
who must feel, we should opme, almost as much obliged to bun 
as Sir J Thaokwell for the mode in which th^ are obtruded 
on the reader , and, for the present, abstaining mmi remark on 
the crude lucubrationB of our author upon the native cavalry, 
regular and irregular, we must observe upon one very cunons 
and very charaotensbc circumstance. 

For two years the Pun^b had been m our hands. The 
Sikhs had been but partially overcome » and, though conquer^ 
or^ we could not be said to feel very secure m our new post* 
tion , and, if the proviBions of the treaty were anything more 
than verbiage, it was clearly to be antioipated that there would 
be more trouble at a future day Now any other nation so 
oircumstanoed, but ourselves, womd have made use of those two 
years in causing a mihtazy survey of the country to be made. 
Especial attention would have b^m had to the gpreat military 
hues of operation these are always pretty neany constants,, 
being marked out by the natural features of the countiy, its 
practicable roods, fow, &c., and by the position of the capital, 
chief towns, rich districts and the lika A few officers of 
engmeers, with suitable estabbshments, labouring under one 
head and on a well-arranged systw, would have completed 
such a work m the course of the first year— certainly Wore 
the campaign of 1848-49 broke out yet, so simide a precau- 
tion, if thought of at all, was so very inadequatdy provided 
fbr, that, when war broke out, our ignorance or the giWnd, oo 
winch the army was to operate, was as pofeund, as if Lord 
Gk>ugh and hu troops had been suddemv Ibrown ashcwe in 
Kamschatka. A thorongh knowledge of uie ground, on whadi 
he was to act, would have been worth five tiumsand men to 
(rough, and possibly to Whish, but, though we could pay our 
civil or military resident highly, and expend huge sumsdn 
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pensKMU, Slid otiher questionable ways, the obTious and the 
useftil were neglected. A few hundred soldien^ bTes, more or 
les^ do not simufy, nor the <E^t of our arms, nor the fiune 
of our generals, nor the shi^e and periiam peril of an empire , 
but the economy, which, whibt it stmts the ueoeesary and the 
useful, squanders on iJie day-hero and the questionable, is 
dubb^ p^tio and wise, and lauded accordingly.^ Every mam 
Ime of mditary operations — iidiat may be termed the constants 
for Punjab strat^etical and tactical operationB — shoxdd have 
been laid before l^rd Gough, when the war agam broke out 
and it was very mexciisable, grossly culpable neglect, an un- 
pardonable error, that such was not the case. 

It has been observed, that, until the fall of Mdltdn, Lord 
Gon^, unless the enemy comnutted some very glaring blunder, 
should have remamed on the left bank of me Chendb. He 
diould have kept the Sikh general carefully under view, and 
watched his every movement but he had nothing to g4m by 
crossmg the nver to attack the Sikhs, for he could not hope 
to strike a decisive blow The enemy was not likely to 
stand, and await imperturbably an attack on his left flank b^ a 
detachment , he would rather move up to meet an attack, taking 
care to have his Ime of retreat on the Jhelum dear , or to retire, 
when threatened. If, however, Gt>ugh had succeeded m driving him 
to the southward, he thrust him on the besi^ng force, which at 
that tune had other irons m the fire, and did not at all desider- 
ate the sudden appearance of Shere Sing m that quarter 
Managed as the passage of the Ghendb was, the Sikhs were 
not likely to be ignorant of what was in contemplation. Quiet- 
Ij to withdraw ms artillery of position, from m firont of Lord 
(Hugh’s distant batteries, was no difficult matter To fidl sud- 
denly ou Thackwell, and destr^ the detachment before it/K>uld 
receive effectual support, was Shere Sing’s proper course. If he 
succeeded, he could resume, if he pleased, ms original position , 
if he did not succeed, his retreat on the Jhelum was safe, and 
bis artillery of position already on its march, secure from 
capture, for Tli^kwell vras evidently too we^ to be able 
to nuMTitftin a hot pursuit m fime of the Sikh masses. 

Thackwell made a mistake m not oocupymg the Ime of the 
three villages of Tarwalur, Buttai and Baniti-khail , and in 
not throwiw out his advanced gpiards and pickets well m front 
of them. The villages were unoccupied, when he came up to 
his gioond , and there was nothing to prevent his taking up the 
position, which presented many advaiitageB. As it was, when 
attacked, he was forced to withdraw his Ime, and thus save oon- 
fidsnoe to the enemy, who took immediate advantage of his nag- 
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ligenoe^tnd themBelTOfl occupied the somewhat f<nrimdablepoirti<M|i 
he had refiued. The Bn^ lurtiUerj, opposed to about eqtud 
numbers, completelj at last sileiiced their opponents , and the 
confusion, consequent m>on this, was so apparent, that the line 
of infantry, Native ana European, were alike anxious to be 
led against the enemj It was the moment for an advance and 
just at that cntioal tune came GougVa order, leaving Thackwell 
free to act as his judjc^nt might dictate. A portion of the 
enemy V guns were tn Els grasp, and victory sore —but, instead 
of action, came a consultation, and the moment was gone fin: 
ever Pennycmck was right m his soldierly advice , it was not 
a question of attacking Shere Sing’s original position and 
entrenchments, as our author would suggest Shere Smg had 
moved out far from his onmnalposition and entrenchments, 
had attacked, and had failed. The question was, whether to 
make bis failure a defeat, accompamed by loss and dishonour, or 
to permit him to withdraw scatheless, and at leisure, without 
the loss of a ^un. No one m his senses could have aigued 
on the posBibihty of the original Sikh entrenchments being 
close m front of the villages and that to push back the dis- 
heartened Sikhs, would he tantamount to knocking the heads 
of the Bntiah troops against such formidable field-works. 
Every one knew, that if they existed at all, they were miles 
ofL The very doubt on sumi a head would betray a n^lect 
of ordinary precaution, which is not Thackwell’s character 
That general deserves no such imputations, for he is waxy, 
cautious, mdefatigable m endeavouring to know his ground and 
our author has himself told Its that patrols and scouts were sent 

* towards the Sikh entrenchments, the exact distance of which 

* fix>m us was not known ” He had evidently no suspicion what- 
ever, that such questions, as the following, might be founded on 
his representations , Why did not the general explore his frront 
and flanks by the irregular or r^ular cavalry ? WWt sort of 
alertness is that, which sulgects a force to a cannonade, before 
any thing is known of the approach of an enemy ? How lox^ 
has it been usual m the Indian army, that round shot lobbing 
into a line of troops shall be the met mteUigencers that tiie 
foe IS at hand ? Yet such must be asked, if we are to be guided 
b^ our author's work. We take the liberty to coirect him. 
Sir J Thackwell is a cautious, active, vigilant (^oer Age has 
tamed the fire of youth, but it has given him much expmeno^ 
and a calmness uee from all precipitation on t^ ^ttle-field. 
He may have thought himself not strong enough to press o^ 
and turn the failure of the enemy mto a dSmave defoat, but he 
did soon no misoonoeption, either of his own whereabouts, or of 
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that of die S i k h entrenohments. Good soldiers make mis* 
takes oooanonallj and m our ojunion, Thaokwell made two 
at Saiddlaptir He« first, with hu mmd full of the expected 
junoticm with Godby, and his attention too exclusively nvetted 


Jas^ asked counsel, and let shp the moment Notwithstanding 
this over-oaution at a cntu^ instant. Sir J Tbu^ell is 
far from being the mdififerent officer, which the author^s 
work would, in ^te of its stilted endeavours to exalt the ob- 
ject of Its peculiar laud, force upon the reader’s oonvictiom All 
m all, he IB a prudent active, safe commander , and enjoyed 
the cc^dence of officers serving under him, whose abihties and 
expenenoe were of a fiir higher order than Mr Thackwell’s. 

If Thackwell was over-cautious at Saiddlapfir, GKmgh waa 
still more slow at Eamnuggor After harassing the European 
troops with the elevation of batteries at all unaginable dis- 
tances, the gratifying result was, that shot and shS^ were flung 
away mto an enemy’s empty camp and the fact, that there 
were no Sikhs to pound, bemg at last accidentally discovered, 
the mam anny crossed m support of Thackwell, atK>ut the tune 
that tiie heads of Shere Sii^s columns were composedly tAlnng 
up new positionB on the left bank of the Jhelum. Our &lse 
move had gained us nothing, except the power of somewhat 
circamscnbmg the sphere from whence the enemy, m GKiugh’s 
front, oould draw his supphes — an advantage counter-balanced 
by the greater difficulties cast on our own over-tasked com- 
miasanat department, which was straining every nerve to remedy 
the normal error of the campaign. The movement mdeed elicited 
a despatch, but one that it would have been &r better to have 
been left unwritten. A few more of the saitie stamp would 
make the despatches of British officers as proverbial as bul- 
letmsL 

The ill-advised passage of the ChenAb, the failure to strike 
a blow, and the withdrawal of the enemy, mtact, to positions of 
his own choosing, were doubtless sufficiently irritating The 
press sang all sorts of not^ After haying once made the for- 
ward movement, and effiscted the passage of a formidable nver 
m order to dose with the enemy, there was an indurmty to the 
duuBcter our arms, in sudde^y and respeotfufiy mwii^ 
up, when die patrols a^ piokets of the two armies were touch- 
ing each other Had there been a strong reserve on the nver, 
no siege of MfilULn m course of procedure, and field maga- 
zmes complete, the passage of the Chenfib should only have 
been the prelude to a rapid advance cm the enemy Theire was. 
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however, no available reserve , insecurity was felt at Lahore » 
Wheler was busy m the JuUimder the si^ of MdltAn was 
from concluded , commissariat arrangements were ainrthing 
but complete, and, instead of an unMtenn^ inarch on the foe, 
hesitation and a protracted halt ensued, as if the British anny 
dreaded to measure its strength with the Sikh force. It was 
felt by every one to be a position derogatory to the pre$ttge of 
the Bntu^ arms, and calculated to produce an unfiivourahle im^ 
presaon. Gough would, if left to himself, have moved against 
the enemy, an^have tned the fate of battle but the Governor^ 
General, on whom the responsibihty of Emnire pressed, felt and 
wrote m a different tone. The re^t was half measures , and, 
next to error, half measures are the worst m nuhtair matters. 
A protracted halt at and about Heylah, from the 5th December 
to the 12th JanuaiT, during which time Attock fell, and Chut« 
ter Sing was set uee to act in suprort of Shere Sing, served 
to excite ^e impatience of the public, and to produce uneasy 
feelings that somediing should be done m almost every one 
Strong mmds, that can withstand the surprise and abuse of the 
press, the fretting of the pubbc, and the impatient unportaxuties 
of an eager army, are rare, whether in G^vemors-General or 
Commanders^m'-chief After a month both gave way , and that 
which, if done at all, should have been done at first, when Attock 
had not fallen and when we had first crossed the nver and 
closed wi^ the enemy, was now done, on the mimd that At- 
tockhad fisllen,and that Shere Smg might therefore, unless heat^ 
en beforehand, receive reinforcements from the side cff Pesha- 
wur This, BO frr as it went, was true but if the argument had 
weight against the reasons opposed to crossing the Chen&b, it 
womd have been wiser to allow that weight to operate befmne 
Attock had fiiUen, and whilst Shere Sing, with troops somewhat 
disheartened by ^ure ajwnst Thackwell, was retir&g before 
the Bnti^ army To d^y a month, and then fight, was to 
allow time for the enemy to regam confidence, and to have the 
assurance that, as Attock had fidlen, reinforcements and a strong 
rescue were either at band, or available to fidl back upon. 

At Dingi the plan of battle was determined upon, and ex- 
plamed to the divisional commanders and brigadiers. A toler- 
ably good general idea of the position occupied the enemy 
had b^n obtamed, and the dispositions for the attack framed 
aooordinglv The left of the Sikhs rested on the heists of 
Busstil, wmlst the Ime, passingly Futteh Shah da Chuci, waa 
said to have its right resting on Mdz^ It was known that the 
belt of jurale was thick aloxm the fnmt of thisj^tum , but a 
frequentea road from Dingiled straight upon Rtnsfil, and tiie 
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oountiT was known to be more open and free fWnn juiurle aloni 
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and weak to cover the ground from Busstily to Mtizu, and the 
great mass of the troops must necessarily be m the pUun^ it was 
dear that to march m the direction of RusstU^ to force the enemy’s 
left, and to double up hie line, and thrust it back m the direction 
of Futteh Shah da Chuck and Mdng, would be fo out hun off 
from the fords of the Jbelum, his Ime of commumoations with 
Chutter Sing, and the strong country between the Jhelum and 
Attook, from Golab Sm^s doubtful troops, from the aid in 
men and provision be still oontmued to draw from the Sikh 
districts at the upper parts of the Chenflb and Jhelum , and to 
push him south, hemmed in between rivers, he would not have 
the means of crossing, and upon a count^, which could not 
afford him the means of supporting his force This was well 
and soundly reasoned, and, to fulfil these objects, Gough’s army 
marched on the memorable morning of the 13th January, the 
heavy guns on the mam road, Gilbert on their nght, Campbell 
on their left, and cavalry and light artillery ofi both flanks. 

The attack, as planned, would have done credit to a Frederic, 
and was m his stjde. Virtnally it would have been an echelon 
attack — Gilbert’s division forcing the left of the Sikhs, whilst 
the heavy and field artillery, massed together, would almost have 
swept m enfilade along the cumlmear position of the centre 
and nght of the Sikhs. As soon as Gilbert’s division had shaken 
and broken m upon the left of the enemy, Campbell, who up to 
that moment would have been m reserve with me massed artil- 
lery, was, with Gblbert and the cavalry, to throw themselves 
fiEurly perpendicularly across the left centre of the opposing 
force, and to hurl it to the southward. 

Advancing with these mtentions, (jough halted his army at 
Chota Umrao, whilst he sent on the engmeers to reconnoitre 
a-head. They advanced along the Bussu road, until, finding 
pickets of Sikh horse close in front and on their fia^, they 
returned, and reported the road, as &r as they had been able 
to proceed, clear and practicable for the guns, and the enemy 
making down m oolunms of infEintry from the heights of Bus- 
sfil, apparently to take up their position m the plain. This was 
about ten o’clock m the morning, or a little after , and Gough, 
on hearing tbeir report, contmued his march along the road 
to BussfiL After proceeding some little distance oie^ond the 
village of Chota Umrao, some deserters from the Sikh camp 
came to Major Mackeson, informing bim that the enemy was in 
some strength, on the left of Gout’s advancing oolunm, m the 
nei^bouihood of the villages of mozawala rSd ChiUianwala. 
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On hearing tlus> Gough inclined to his left^ and quitted the 
Bosstil roM He at the same time sent on the engineera to 
reconnoitre, directing them to explore m tiie direction of Chil- 
hanwala meanwhile the army continued slowly mdsmng to the 
left of its original direction. The engineers returned, and re- 
ported small detachments of horse m advance of the mound of 
Chdlianwala on the plain, and infantry on the mound. Upon 
this, Ch)ugh turned to his left, and marched his whole force 
straight on Chilhanwala, leaving the Bnssdl road m rear of, 
and pandlel to, his line when it was deployed. It would have 
been a very hazardous movement m front of an intelbgent 
general, with troops quick and ready at manoeuvre , for Grough 
offered his right to an enemy in position within four thousand 
yards of him, with a thickisn belt of jungle, which would have 
covered their approach, untd they debouched and formed across 
his exposed flank However, the outpost of Sikhs retired pre- 
cipitately from the mound, and fell b^k upon its mam line by 
the road. 

From uie top of the mound of Chilhanwala the enemy’s po- 
sition was distinctly visible , and the army had to bring up its 
left m order again to front the Sikh line. Whilst this change 
of front was l^ing effected, and the British force was assuming 
its new alignment, their commander was examining the position 
of the enen^ from the tops of the houses of the viUage Chil- 
lianwala. The Sikhs were drawn out in battle array.. Their 
right centre, which was immediately in front of Chilhanwala, 
was about two miles distant from the village, but less from the 
British line, which was deployi^ about five hundred yards in 
front. The Sikh left trended off to rest on the heights of Bus- 
sdL There was a great interval between the left of the right 
wmg of the Sikhs under Utar Sing, and tiie right of their 
centre under Shore Sing It was evident that the enemy occu- 
pied a position too extended for his numbers , and, jealous of 
nis extreme right, it was refused, and inclmed back towards 
Mfing The Bntish Ime did htde more than oppose a front 
to Shere Sing’s centre, the right of which it a little overliqiped, 
so that Campbell’s left brigade was opposite to part of Ibe gap 
we have notM m the enemy’s order or array — a circamstaiice to 
be kept m mind, as it told m the course <» the battle. Front 
for front therefore the British army faced only the Sikh cen- 
tre their nght and left, extending far beyond the left mid nght 
of Gough's force, were free to take advantage of the du^poatmn, 
if events favoured. 

Being about two o’clock m the afternoon, and the txpops hav- 
ing been under arms since day-break, Gough determmed to 

H H 
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defer the aotion^ if poeflible, until the morrow, for he had hut 
a remnant of the short day then before him. The quarter-mas- 
ter-£^eial was aooordinglj busy making the nsual arrangements, 
whi&t the troops, drawn up m front of the yiUage, were await* 
mg the issue, whether that were a quiet encampment for the 
night, or immediate battle. Shore Sing had no wish to mve 
them a night’s rest, or to afford time for dispositions, which 
should favour an attack otherwise than on his front^ so, perceiv- 
ing that Gou^h idiewed no mtention of attacking, he sought, 
k^win^ the impetuosity of the Bntiah general, to bring on 
the action, and with this view, he advanced a few guns, and 
opened fire at a distance, which rendered it very innocuous and 
m no wise oompromiBed his pieces. 

The enemy’s fire determmed Gough to attack the heavy 
guns were ordered to respond, and havmg got mto position, open- 
ed fire, at a distance of between 1,500 or 1,700 yards from the 
enemy They had however to jud^ their distance by timing 
the seconds between the flash and the report of the enemy^ 
guns, and could see nothing amid the thick jungle m which thej 
were placed. They were not left long to play single at their 
bhnd, but, as it chanced, effective game , for Gnu^, feeling that 
daylight was precious, very soon ordered ^e British Ime to 
advance. This was about three o’clock m the afternoon, or a 


little after Steadily, and as well as the jungle admitted of 
its doing, that bne aavanced at the biddmg of its chief, whilst 
the enemy, rebeved firom the fire of the heavyguns, opened all 
hiB artillery on the approaching infantry The Commander- 
m-chief, wno had at fimt given out that his staff would al- 
ways find him near the heavy guns, advanced considerably in 
front of them, and was m rear of the centre and right of Gil- 
bert’s division, being desirous of seeing more than he could 
have done ftrom the position of the heavy guns. 

For a while nothing but the roar of the enemy’s artillery was 
to be heard , but after a time, the sharp rattle of themusquetry 
^ke that the conflict had begun meamest, and that the mrat^ 
was closing on the enemy’s position. Campbell’s right brigade 
(that of Fennycmck) came ftm m front of Shere Sing’s right cen- 
tre, which was strengthened by many guns. Though the fire of 
these had been rapid, the brigade mm suffered comparatively 
little, until, breakmg out of the jungle, it came to a more open 
space m front of the guns. ISTow the storm of shot and grape 
tmckened, and the gaflant brigade char;^ but the jungle h^ 
necessarily disordered the formations, aim, having to chaige over 
about thrM hundred yards, the men were wmdra before reach- 
ing the guns, and br<m from the chargmg pace at the moment 
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that it was most important to haye contmned it The brigade 
fell unavoidably into some oonfueioii , and a close wellnieliyered 
fire of musquetry from the Sikh infantry, followed hj a rush 
of their horse, completed the disorder and the defeat of the Bn- 
tish brigade, which, already broken, now fled, pursued with great 
havoc by the Sikh sabres, almost up to the onginal position of 
the Bntish Ime at the commencement of the action 

Campbell happened to be with Hoggan’s brigade. He had over- 
lapped the nght of Shere Sing’s ceni^,and, marching on the gap, 
we have already noted, he did not meet at first with the opposition, 
which fell to the lot of Fennycuiok’s brigade. When the latter 
was attackmg the l»tten6S, Uampbell, miding he had outflanked 
the enemy , brought up hia left so as to place his brigade on the nght 
flank of Shere Sing’s formation , and, as the pursuit of Fenny- 
cuiok’s brigade somewhat weakened Shere Sing’s nght by wit^ 
drawmg horse from it and throwing the infantry forward, Camp- 
bell soon found himself m sharp conflict with the infimtiy and 
guns of the enemy, whom he now took m flank and at disadvan- 
tage. They were, however, qmck to front him, and shewed no 
purpose of being easily beat Meanwhile, although the cavaliy 
under ThackweU and me^ns under Brmd kept m check to some 
extent the troops with Utar Smg, that is to say, checked their 
advance to their own front, they could not jmvent corps of hu 
infantry marching to their own left, and fallmg on the rear and 
left flank of CunpbelL The latter therefore soon found himself 
engaged m front, flank, and rear, and his brigade’s safety was to 
fight desperately All honour to H. M.’8 filst for a most indomi- 
iMe courage, during that mortal straggle, and on that strange 
day^of stem vicissitudes 1 

Whilst matters stood thus on the Bntish left, the nght under 
Gilbert had as hard a contest to maintain , for he too not only 
had to storm hattenes supported by inflintry m his front, but, 
owing to the break m the Bntish line by we retreat of Fen- 
nyoiu^’s brigade, and the repulse of the cavoliy brigade with 
a loss of guns, both his left a^ nght flanks were at tne mercy 
of the enemy, whilst the repulse of the gallant 56th N L, after 
severe loss, oisconneoted his two bngades, and made a np m tiie 
centre of his division. He, too, like Ciimpbell, fouim nimself 
enveloped, forced to fight to front, rear, and flanks— a strange 
mixed oomlt»t, for even his two brigades were separated, aSd 
strove singly but bravely I Dawes’s batteiy of guns did good 
service on iha,t day m spite of jungle and evOT diffieuty, 
whenever m a moment of pi^ he was most needed, Dawes 
was sute to be at hand , his nre boxed the compass before even- 
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mg, and Gilbert felt and bandscnnelj acknowledged the merit 
and the valour of Dawes and bu gunners. 

The day wore a irowmiig gloomat one period for Gough. The 
grey-headed commander eat calmly watomi^ the issue of events, 
when a staff officer rode up, and reported rennycuick’s bngade 
to have been beaten back to the village with heavy low, and ludf 
the 24th down. Shortly after Gbugh himself hid to witness 
the cavalry on his right retiring in confusion, and passing to the 
rear of where he sto^ whilst the Sikh horsemen, only checked 
by Grant’s being at last able, disembarrassed of the flying cavalxy, 
to bring round a gun and fire a shot, were withm a few hun« 
dred yards of the Commandei^in-chief This was followed by 
a cloud of dispersed miantry retiring in concision and dismay 
from the front, and giving the impression that Gilbert’s division 
too was shaken. It seemed as if left, front, and right were yield- 
ing, and the day promised to be a black one m our aunals. At 
len^h, however, the well-known cheer of the Bntish infantry 
sound^ exultingly over the roar of the artillery and the rattle 
of the musquetry and gratefully it must have struck upon the 
old leader’s ear, for he knew that it was the shout of victory, 
and that that stout in&ntiy, which has so often upheld its coun- 
try’s fame and honour in moments of appalling difficulty, had 
agam proved true to itself, and would come forth with untar- 
x^ed lustre out of the sanguinary struggle which was ragmg 
around 

Penny’s reserve bngade had been brought up on the repulse 
of Pennycuick’s but brigades were by that time disconnected, 
fighting as each best could , and, by accident, be jomed Gilbert’s 
right bngade, and wisely stuck to it. 

The enemy’s artillery now fired more slackly and fitfully, 
the musquetry rang ahaip and &st, and it seem^ as if the bii- 
gades, unable to see or support each other, communioated by 
hearty cheers that each made good its ground. 

Meanwhile, after Grant with a few rounds had dnven back the 
small band of tnumphant Sikh horse, the cavalry had reformed, 
and we feel convmced, that, had Lord Gough ndden up at 
this moment to H. M. 14th Dr^oons, spoken a few words to 
the oorm, and bid them retneve the lost guns and sfrike for 
the bn^t fiune of their Peninsular honour, they would have 
swept on like a whirlwind, and dashed upon the retin^ con- 
fused masses of the enemy, as heedless of numbers as ifnett’s 
squadron of the 3rd had done on Utip Sing’s compact un- 
B&ken troops. It would have saved many a bitter pang, many 
a sepioadi, and sdenced fot ever the mention of the unhappy 
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and unaccountable retreat, which gave our guns and gunners to 
the enemy It would too hare prevented the withdrawal of the 
in&ntiT nrom the ground so haray won , and all the guns taken 
from the Sikhs, and ail the wounded, of whom we had many, 
would have been saved Guns and cavalry were left, where 
they had reformed, as if useless , whereas the horsemen, having 
come to their senses from the strange momentary panic into 
whK^ they had been surprised, were themselves eager to 
wipe out the remembrance of the event, and were headed 
by officers, that would have led them chivalrously GrantV 
brigade of guns, though overwhelmed and forced back by the 
sweep of the retreatmg cavalry, had never partaken of the 
pamc. Stem, calm, and as ready for battle as ieiore a shot had 
been fired, he would have rendered invaluable service at the 
dose of the action, when Shere Sing’s forces, driven from their 
ground, were retiring to the heights of Bussdl — guns, horse, 
and foot, in a confused and orowd^ mass. Grant's bngade of 
artillery and the cavaliy were however left to their own moody 
thoughts and in^lonous inaction , whilst Gough rode forward to 
the infantry, which was close in front of him. 

How much a mere handful of men could efiPect had been 
shown by Lane, who, on the extreme right, even after the 
retreat of the bngade of cavalry, had isolated his position, 
kept m check large masses of the enemy’s horse, ana by his 
fir^ess prevent^ the Sikhs frt>m taking advantage of the 
repulse of the mam body ot our cavalry on the right. More 
important service was never done to an army than by Lane’s 
four squadrons and guns. But for their conduct, there is no 
calculating what the issue of the day might have been, had 
the masses of horse and foot on the enemy’s left l^me down 
upon our nght and rear, both vitally exposed when the cavalry 
bngade gave ground. A few steady horsemen and guns may be 
said to have remedied this otherwise fatal event yet, such is the 
discnmination of despatches, that this admirable service, so firmly, 
so judiciously, so tunely p^ormed, met with no mention, and 
no thanks I For once we concur m Mr Thackwell’s remarks. 

Sir J Thaokwell and his guns and cavaliy on the left had 
also done important service. He held in oneck Utar Sing’s 
force, and prevented its hearing down upon our left and rear, 
when Pennycuiok’s bngade was beaten. It was nnpoesible for 
him to prevent Utar Sing from pouring some of his battalions 
^n Campbell’s rear and fionk , for this oould be done withont 
iWikwelf being either aware of, or able from his position and 
the nature of his force to prevent, the movement , Wt he, hke 
Lane, did very great service on that memorable day, by mam- 
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toiiung an imposing front, worbng Brind’e guns to advantage, 
and enewing by gallant Unett’a danng charge, that Utar 
Sing’s advance from his ground, without the support of his bat* 
tenes of position, would meet with no respect from those ready 
swordsmen, and that, once m motion, the Si^ chief might look 
for rough handling from the 3rd Dragoons and their native 
comzadea Thackwell acted wisely, cautiously, add firmly 
It cannot be domed that the effect produced by the great loss 
sustained, the defeat of one brigade of infiuitry, the pamc of the 
cavaliy on the n^t, and the disgrace of losmg guns, was to damp 
the co^dence of the leader, and of some of his divisional com- 
manders, and that it shook too, when the amount of loss was 
known, the confidence of the troops , nor was this feehng coun- 
terbalanced by our having driven the enem^ from his position, 
taken or spik^ many of ms guns, and remamed masters of the 
field. Yet m our opimon the latter consideration ought to have 
prevailed and it was an error to withdraw the inmntry from 
the ground they had very nobly won, leaving the wounded to 
tiieir fete, and the guns taken to be recovered by the enemy 
Night had come on, and the Sikhs, who had retired in confusion, 
were not likely to disturb the bivouac with more than a distant 
random shot It was perfectly practicable to have bivouacked 
the infimtry, supported by guns, on the ground untd daylight, 
by which time me wounded, and the captured guns might have 
been secured, the weary troops refresh^, and, when di^ dawn- 
ed sndi dispositions made as circumstances warranted. Nothing 
was m fact gamed by massing our force confusedly on Ghillian- 
wala, and much was lost. Whether or not, when day broke, 
Grough would have been able to advance and drive the Sikhs 
from their position, may fairly be open to q^uestioiL We incline 
to the opmion that the infentzr, confident m their own unaided 
success, and scarce aware of the conduct of the cavalry, of the 
loss of guns, and of the havoc m Fennycuick’s brigade, would 
have moved readily to the storm of the position. Our heavy 
artillery was mtact, perfectly prepared for action, our field 
artiUeiT had suffered, and mucn ammumtion had to be replaced , 
but bemre mommg ail would have been ready , and, by massing 
heavy and light guns, the mfentry would have advanced under 
cover of sucn a storm of shot and shell, that the shaken Sikh 
masses, already broken m confidence, would have yielded the 
position, and m all probability would have fled, even before the 
mfentry moved np to close and storm. If, in order to avoid the 
shot and shdl, the masses had taken to the ravmes and broken 
^und, the havoc would scarce have been less from the lobbing 
mot and burstmg shell, and, when the mfiuitry closed, the exe- 
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cution would have been awfU for the field artillexy could haye 
moyed up to the last m support of the infiuatiy, and the heap* 
ed and confused masses of the enemy would haye been deyotra 
to a terrible carnage. The action would baye been oyer^ be* 
fore the ram of the 14th began. 

This^ howeyer, was not the feeling, or the opinion, of the ukr 
fluentifJ commanders and, it must be hreely allowed, that they 
had strong arguments to adyance m fayour of the course that 
was pursued. We had suffered very severely The enemy*s 
position, upon which they had retired, was close, formidable to 
appearance, and unknown. Our troops were m want of food, 
rest, and ammunition To bivouac on the mnnd might deprive 
the in&ntry of water, and food, and refreshment, as they might 
be harassed ^ mght by the enemy’s cannonade. There was a 
good deal of disorder , mght was closing , the army should be 
concentrated, and, before more was attempted, the orgamzation 
of tile force restored. We will not pretmid to sajr which was 
the correct view but our own opimon is, that, having expected 
an easy victory, the sanguinary vicissitudes of the day had, 
although crowned with ultimate success, too much depressed 
some of the commanders, and that the Lion Counsel was on 
this occasion the best Far be it from us however to pronounce 
authoritatively for fiulure might have had most serious conse- 
quences. The issue could alone have proved the wisdom or the 
reverse of the more darmg course. We know, however, that 
the Sikh infantry were desponding and dispirited at the close 
of the hard-fought daj of the 13th January 

Lord Gough’s original project of attack was adnurable , and 
he committed a great error m departing from it. Had he advanc- 
ed along the Russul road without turning off to his left, he 
would luve gamed, at a distance of about two thousand yards 
from the foot of the hills, open ground, free from heavy jungle, 
and he would have found noting m the form of nati^ ob- 
stacles to impede the execution of his contemplated mode of 
attack. He would, speaking with submission to the inscruta- 
ble will of an over-ruling Providence, have won a great and 
effectual viotory, instead of a resultless action Had he held 
on fix»m Chota Umrao, he would have been m position about 
eleven o’clock, and before noon the battle would have begun. 

When, however, he departed from his ongmal mtention, struck 
off to his left, and took up a position m front of ChiUianwala, 
the gap between the enemy’s nght wing under Utar Sing, and 
ShereSmg’s centre, merited attention, and a rapid atta(^, wluoh 
should have placed the leading division, where Campbell broke 
m upon the enemy’s Ime, woiud have given viotory speedily, but 
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not of so decisive a character as would have ensued from the 
onginal project , moreover, it would have required moe manage- 
ment and a departure from our every-day fawon of attadc. 

As it was, our attack, fisur upon the centre of the enemy, gave 
the latter the full advantage of his very extended position , and, 
as his centre was covered by thidosh bushy jungle, which dis- 
located all formations m Ime, and mevitably product confusion 
in the brigades, besides offering difficulties to the movements of 
the guns and to bringing them into action, the troops were sure 
to come into contact with the Sikh infantry and guns in the 
most unfavourable condition, their organisation disturbed, and 
nothing but their own couiage and the example of their officers 
to omnpensate for every conceivable disadvantage. Yenly, Bri- 
tish infimtry, Bntish officers, and Bntish bayonets are of such 
a character, so entirely to be relied upon, tnat it is no wonder 
that Bntish Generals will dare and much. The dauntless 
valour of the infantry rectifies the errors of its commanders, 
and cames them through, what would otherwise be mevitable 
defeat and disgrace. But it redeems their errors with its blood 
and seldom has there been more devotion, but, alas ! more car- 
nage, than on the hard-fought field of Chillianwala, a field fiurly 
won, though bravely contested by the Sikhs of all arms. In- 
decisive m its strategetical and political effects, it was not the 
lees valour’s victory and, notwithstanding the remarks alleged 
to have lately been made by the Governor-General on tmt 
battle field and the memorial to its slam, it is a victory, which, 
whether inscribed or not on the colours of the inffintry, the latter 
may, and will be prouder of, than of most which decorate its 
standards for it justly deems that struggle of two hours’ deadly 
strife, to have ended, we repeat, m valour’s victory 

We have dealt cWfiy with the mam features of the cam- 
paign, and have felt neither taste nor mchnation for the 
exposure of the numerous errm and misrepresentations, 
wmch disfigure Mr Thackwell’s work. Our object has been 
rather to convey a dear general conception of events and their 
causes, a bird’s eye view of affiurs, than to descend into details. 
We cannot, however, altogether omit noticing his groundless 
ommadversionB , and perhaps the simplest and most effective 
method of doing so is to reprmt the gentlemanly, thorough- 
ly truthful, and soldierly letter of Lieutenant Colond Bradford, 
and that signed by the officers of the 45th Bengal native m- 
fieuitry This is the more necessary, as our English readers, 
not aware of the extreme inaccuracy, the blunders, 
and prejudices of Mr Thackwell, might, if we omitted all 
notice of his ignorance, mis-statement of facts, and crude 
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preBiuDption, have a very inadequate idea of the thorough on- 
tnutworthinew of the work — 

Thi Battle or Obilliahwallah 
To pk$ Editor of the United Service MagoMxne 
Mb Editob,— My attention bas been cidled to an article in yonr Ma< 
gazine, beaded ** The Battle of Ohillianwallab ** 

The Btatement there given, as far as it relates to the Snd Brigade of 
Cavalry, not only implies a vrant of exertion on my part in restoring order, 
after the command or the Brigade devolved npon me, but the writer of it 
endeavours to fix upon me the odium of having given an order, which, it is 
said, oooaeioned the disaster, which afterwards occurred 
As I am not disposed to remain silent under such a charge, I have to 
observe in reply ^at the oiroumstanoe of Brigadier Pope s having been 
wounded and disabled was only made known to me after the brigade had 
finally rallied, 1 was therefore not in a position to give any orders to the 
14tb Dragoons during the retreat 

1 solemnly declare that 1 gave no order to retire, either to my own, or to 
any other regiment nor did 1 bear euob an order given , and the first inti 
mation I bad of the retreat of the brigade was, having it pointed out to me 
by one of my own officers, when we were m the midst of, and actually en 
gaged with the advanced party of the Gboreehuitas, after which my whole 
energies and attention were necessanly directed to my own regiment, then 


giving way 

My trumpeter souuded the bait and rally repeatedly, which had the effect 
of halting the three troops of my own re^ment engaged * and other 
squadrons , but, our flank bein^ by this time turned by the OhoreofaurraSi 
the retreat was continued, in spite of my exertions to stop it 

I may here menUon, that although there was great coufusion, yet the 
retreat of that part of the line, which 1 witnessed, was not such a “ $awe qEt 
peut* affair, as the writer m pur Magazine desonbes it for example, my 
regiment did not nde through the ranks of the Artillery, or penetrate to 
the Field Hospital Oa the contrary, we rallied in the right rear of the 
^D8, and many officers exerted themselves to stop the rotreat , and the 
following fact will in some measure prove m^ view of the case — A stand 
ard of another regiment, which had fallen, its bearer having been killed 
in the advance, was brought in dunng the retreat by a havildar of my 
reg^ent, and restored to its own after we rallied 

^ere are several mie statements which I desire to notice, apparently 
introduced for the purpose of throwing blame on toe Native Cavuiy and 
Its officers. 


Ut The writer of this article has revived the story of a young officer 
of Light Cavalry having given the order, **tbrees about,** as emanating 
from authority 

The story was sifted at the tune, and acknowledged by the officer, who 
brought it forward, to be without foundaUon , and ton the wnter could 
hudk have been ignorant of 

Sna The account implies, that no squadron of direction was ordered 
whereas Brigadier Pope named a squadron of the lith Dragoons, and was 
seen in ftnnt of them, and be ordered toe trot** and ^lop 
%rd It IS well known that the Brigadier led the Utb Dragoons, and was 
wounded in front of them , tbereforei toe suppofition which the wnter in 


The other three troops were detached with Colonel Lane’s gnus, 

N N 
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dt]]gM IB, thAt the 6th Li^ CeTiliy wtn the flnt to tarn, beetnie thpr 
colonel wee wounded, goee for notbinff 

4tA The other reriment could not OBTe forced the Uth on the gum, u 
eteted in the article m question, ae we inclined to the left dt^g the re- 
treat, until after the tempera^ i^lj* when the troops inclined to the iight| 
on the flank being tnmeo. But I do not think this could bare afiected the 
Dragoons, who by this time must have passed through the guns, having 
had a shorter distance to move 

If^ as the wntcr states, * the turning of two troops'*^ a jungle is suffi 
eient reason to oonvert an attack into a retreat (a fact which though as- 
serted by him, I apprehend most oaTalrr offloers would be loth to admit), 
then whj le it necessary for the honour ox the 14th Dragoons, that a young 
officer 01 Light Cavalry should be conjured up to give the word ** threes 
aboutr* Why is the camp whisper — satisfactonly disposed of at the time— 
to be re-echoM ? and finally, why are faults to be imputed to me, of which 
1 am wholly ignorant, and now hear of for the first time? Why are orders 
And actions insinuated and inferred, which never took place ? 

I can well imagine, Sir, that the fame and renown of a distinguished 
Cavalry regiment are dear to their country but does that justify the saon 
floe of the reputation of others ? 

1 think that even the most ardent admirers and anxions apologists of the 
regiment alluded to, would, on knowing the fallacy of the arguments, 
abnnk ftom the disingenuousness of their advocate, 

I hope, Sir, it may prove that the wnter of this article has dens as lit- 
fle karm to those, whom he involves in his false sooneations and inainna 
riona, as (in the minds of all men at all acquainted with the unhappy oiroum 
stances) be has done good to the cause of the regiment, of which he is, I 
oonoeive, the self appointed advocate 

Bequesting you wm give this letter an early insertion in your Maganne, 
I am, Bit, your most obedient servant, 

J F BBinroin, 

Lteut OoU Commdg lit Lt Oav 

Cowfijwr, Ncwniber 8lft, 1860 

To tk$ SdUor qf tko Unitod Service Magazine 

Mb. Bditob,— We beg to send you an article, which we request you will 
«ubli^ m a conspicuous part of the United Sernoe Magaeme It it only 
lair that you should do so, after the article on the Battle of Ohillianwallah, 
which appeared rn your number for September, 1860 

We have ever been averse to moot this suheot, being anwiJhng that th# 
slightest slur should be oast on a rsgtmsnt or Eurofieans, our own country 
men We believe them to have been over-eager — that they knew not the 
deeenption of enemy thev were about to meet,— that, in short, they despised 
ibe Sikhs. Ws believe them to be brave and good soldiers, and that it was 
only ths leysrs and galling fire of the enemy, coupled with that of the enemy a 
resolution and other causes mentioned m our article, which caused them to 
retreat But in thus stating our opinion, wo would observe that it has be- 
OOBIS too much ths custom to decry the native troops— that corps of Euro- 
peans should not be praieed at the eapenoe of their native oomradea,— that 
credit should be given where credit is due— and that we feel as deeply a 
sbgma, thrown on our Hativi regiments, as on any m H M service niidsr 
the same oiroumstanoes. 

Nearly two yean have elapsed sinoe the action of Ohillianwallib , and 
during tiist time we have remained sQent, tnntl&g that the lAdr would 
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biw btta dropptd Nov, how«v«, whinitUsgftiflitiiTBdttPf Sf QOVlUar 
It but dot to ounelfoe, tod but Justice to our oepofs, to eontrmdict the vsport 
of fi M Sitb outmuuing the 40tb If need vers, we ars oertsia that Lord 
Oouffh would defend us. He knows the regiment well, and CTcr spoko 
highly of It We giTS you full permission to publish thu Isttor, and would 
account for the few signatures, by stating that, of thooe who were pisisnt •* 
OJullianwidlab **- 

Golonal Williams is absent with another Oorps, 

Captain Oakes u absent on political employ 
Captain Haldane u dead 
Lieutenant Oakee is dead. 

Lieutenant Palmer is desd. 

Ensign Evans is dead 

We beg to suboenbe ourselves, 

Tour obedient Servants, 

A S 0 DoMSLDSoff lAi^ and 
J Fbasbb, Lieut 46tk N 1 
Q 0 Bloomiulo, Lieut 4btk K I 
Mxlvobd Tozxa. Lieut. 

A E Obbobhs, Lieut 
W X.. Tbottib, Lieut. 

I have perused the aooonpaujing account of the action of ChilbaniraUah 
and believe it to be eeeentiaily correct 

0 0 Hamiltoit, Copt on FwrUmght Mtd Oart^cati 

Feb lUk, 1851 


In tbe September Number of this Magazine there appeared an artiols, 
beaded, ** The Battie of OhiUianwallah 
We also have a few words to aay on that murderous, but not doubtful field 
We say, not donbtfnl though many think otherwise, for many there are, who 
cannot distinguish between victory and tbe fruits of victory, between a con- 
quered or onlv a beaten foe Tbe Sikhs at ChilltanwaUah wem beaten, but 
not conquered. They were driven from the field of battie, only to lake post m 
a more formidable position amidst tbe ravmes of Mong Russul 
Had two houra more daylight remained to Lord Gough on that eventful 
STB he would have gained a far greater, though not so bloodless a, victoir 
as Guzerat for tbe Sikhs, ooop^ up in a b^d of tbe Jhelum, and minuu 
the whole of their artillery, which must have been left on the field, or at 
the foot of the heights, would have been almoet annihilated. They never 
could have made bead again tbe campaign would have snded there Tel 
though fortune thus interfered, ehe did not abandon her ancient ftrounte 
Twelve Sikh mna were left upon the field of battie— a larger trophy thaa 
remained to NaTOleon after the victonee of Lutaen and Bautxan 
Our present olqeot, however, is not to defend Lord Gough, who needa no 
defence, but to do justice to those who cannot defend themieWes, and if, in 
the execution of our task we riionld seem to speak questionably of the eon- 
of Bome we beg to assure our readers we do so with tbe utmost legrot 
We do BO from necessity, because we cannot, without demliction of 
duty, allow those to be misrepieientod, over whose velfere des^y baa 
m^ us tile guardians We therefore now give a oerreot vemon of the 
sdvaaoe and repulse of Pennycuiok s Brigtde at the betfe of 


CBIU.UltWAI.LAB. 

Tbm bcigada oouistsd of H M fi4lh,tbefifilhN I , and tba 451k N 1 
m a4th mupabeiod about 1,100 bavoaeto. vhifettiia45tilK I h 4 dM 0 
We have mois especially to de with this native regiment, to prove that tbs 
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reflation eut on it in tho 8o|)temb«r number of tbii Bfa^asine, lo anjuit , 
and to taanre our retdon that the ibth N I was never outran by the Euro- 
peans, when approaching the enemy, but supported them throughout well 
and Armly 

We oommenoed our march in oontijraous columns, the 25th N I on the 
right, the 45th N 1 on the left, and H M 24th in the centre The halt was 
sounded about ten o clock andeaeh man opened three bundles of eartridges 
After about an hour's halt, the brigade deployed into lin^and loaded Ihe 
battery attached to the brigade went to the front, and about X2 o clock came 
on the enemy ■ advanced poet 

It waa a mound intrenched and distant about 200 yards from the vil « 
lage of Gbillianwallah. (On this vexy n>ot sleep moat of our comrades who 
fail in the action) 

The force of the enemy at this poet was aaid to amount to five hundred 
men and two guns. 

Tho first ehot was fired bj the enemy , and our battery replied warmly, 
whilst the infantry continued advancing until close m rear of our guns A 
loud cheer waa then given , and the enemy fled, carrying off, however, their 
guns and losing but few men 

We proceeded a short distance beyond this post, and halted a little to the 
left of the village of Chill lan wallah 1 he reason of the halt was not known, 
but It was supposed that It was Lord Ooughswisb to aecertoin the true 
position of the enemy In about half an hour, the quarter maeters of corps, 
with camp colours were eent for, and it was understood we should encamp 
for that day Our fatigues were, however, not yet over The booming of 
arbUerr was soon heaifl Our politicals (heavy gune) answered m style, and 
we could soon perceive an extensive line of the enemy s battenea by tiio 
smoke from their guns All was now excitement ' 

After this cannonading had lasted for some time, our brigade was ordered 
to advance in line It was soon anything but aline— marchiug through thick 
jungle having to clear our way through enclosuroBof thorns, bow could it be 
otherwise than broken? We could see no distance toour front Our light com 
panies were ordered to ekirmish but not to fire They might have knocked 
over many of the enemy, who were among the bushes and up in trees taking 
our distance, had it not been for this extraordinary ordei:. We received 
this order from Brigadier Penuyouiok, with the remark that everything 
was to be done with the bi^onet 

When about 800 yards from the enemy s guns either with or without 
orders, our whole brigade gave a cheer, and set off at the double Mauy 
round shot had passed over ns and our battery had not opened its fire 
At length it did so, but only fired about four shots when the line went 
a head, the 46th N 1 not losing a foot of ground, but keeping up all the 
way with the Europeans. As we advanced, the fire became hotter and hotter 
The enemy oommenoed in earnest, finding we did not return a shot Sad 
denly, a battei^, until then eilent, opened unexpectedly on our left, and 
sent such a raking fire amongst ns, that the ground was actually ploughed 
up A batteiy, it la said, opened also on the right flank , almost every 
man lulled and wounded in the 45th H 1 was hit from the left 

A short distance from the enemy s gune, the bngode was quite blown 
It baited, the 46th N I shoulder to shoulder with H M 24th Then was 
shown the absurdity of charging so soon I The order not to Are should 
have boon oountermandod. The enemy s guns to the front were placed 
on a mound, and opened upon us with grape and round shot Their 
infantry, also, ponreid In a galling fire and still we were silent A 
good rttUlng flie firs would have aoon driven the gunnvt from their 
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gnni. It wai rerj lucky for u* that thair Jnfontry flrad to hadly, and 
Slat, from our proximity, wa ware witbm the range of their gone. It 
waa soon peroeived that the enemy wished to oonoentrate their fire on the 
Europeans, easily known and quite oonspiouous in their Albert hate. 
From the rery long hoe of H M 24th, it is impossible for ns to say 
what took place on their right , hut we can safely affirm that the Orenadier 
Company of the 40th N X was olose to, and in line with, the left com 
pany of H M 24tb— • not a single pace in the rear Three of the enemy s 
gune were quite distinct in front of the 4&th Eren the gunners were 
clearly seen and the 45th were as near to those guns as the Fnropeans 
The enemy ne^er left those guns, whilst the brigade was near them Ws 
repeat, that what H M 24tb dfd-qp their right, we know nothing aboat 
but this we know, that their left wing waa never one foot in advance of 
the 40tb N 1 , when approaching the enemy 

We were under the impression that the Europeans were merely taking 
breath, and would immediately make the floal spnog ; but the enemy s fire 
had been very severe, and, as it was oonoentrated on the Europeans, they 
could not stand it, hut broke and made off for the village The 46th N I 
followed their example It was not to be expected that natives would 
stand, when Europeans would not We rallied at the village of Chillian 
wallah 

After a time we were marched down to support Gilberts diTision which 
had got into the enemy s trenches. After getting near, we were ordered 
to concentrate on some batteries , here we remained until nearly dark. 
Ibe dead of H M 29th, and of the &6th N I , were lying thick as were 
also numbers of Sikhs, most of them grey headed men, and two of them 
Sirdars Three shots then passed over us, when the order was ^ven to retire, 
and after great difficulty in finding our way, we reached again the village 
of Chillianwallah A very slight drizzling ram fell during the night 

The tremendous fire of the enemy — the difficulty of advauciDg through 
thick jungle — the broken line — the absurdly long charge — the sudden fire of 
flanking batteries, and the order not to fire, were the true reasons of the 
repulse and would have been quite sufficient, without laying it to the 
shuffling along of the natives in English leather shoes The 45th N I 
did not wear English leather shoes. The forced marches preceding the 
battle of Mudki, will show how well the natives pushed along and that 
th^ are not easily out-marohed by Europeans 

it is well known that the 45th, m the retreat, kept very well together 
hence the small number of casualties m that corps end the fact of their three 
colours coming safely out of action The retreat of the 45th was sJeo 
covered by a oody of their own men, amounting to 52 files, with four 
officers. Three times were parties of the enemy beaten off by this body, 
who expended sixty rounds of ammunition per man That their fire was 
effective may he inferred from the fact, that only three men of the 45th 
were out up, whilst the great loss of H M 24tb was sustained in the retreaL 
1 hia small party afterwards joined Bngadier Hoggan and charged with 
hb brigade From the thick jungle the other sepoys saw not, or did not 
notice this small force, or all would have rallied at onoe 
Before closing this article, we would remark that, in a work on the last 
campaign by Dr McGregor, the blame is thrown on the native regiments. 
We were silent on its appearance, because we coneideied it beneath onr notice, 
being written by one who was not preeent, and whose work is oertainly 
nothing extraordinsiy , but, when an aspersion is thrown on the native 
corps in such a wide-spread periodical as the United Mag€uin$t w« 

are bound to point out the inaccuracy 
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Tbe SnroMan eaTftlrj, engmged <m tii« needed no iudb 
86lf-«ppomtea indifloreet advocate as Mr Thaokwell, and its 
noblo'^iiiided officers will feel no gratitude fbr a de^oe^ based 
upon an endeavoory by the resuscitation of a ndiouloua rumour 
m^oded at the time, and by the saonfioe oi the reputation of 
gallant officers, to oast blame where none was mentM,and thus 
to apologize for one of those events, with which the mihtary 
history of cavalry actions is replete. We could mote many 
mstaimee, had we the space or leisure , but it woula be useless, 
fbr some future day will show that the old apint, which hurled 
two weak unsupported squadrons under Hervey upon the French 
at the Douro, and brought them back again through the masses 
that had clo^ m upon their rear after their <&nng charge, 
IS not extmct, but fresh and living m the hearts and arms of 
men and officers. There will be many i^valrous Herveys 
to lead , and their followers will wipe out all memory of the 
strange retreat at Chillianwala by noble bearing ana gallant 
deeds. We mistake, if their next field day, shouM the oppor- 
tunity be afforded, be not memorable m the annals of cavalry 
success. 

We have stated phunly that, m our opimon. Lord Gou^ was 
m error m departing from his original project of attack. It will 
have been easily imerred, that, on the field of Chillianwah^ 
though the aged commander merits all praise for his courage and 
firmness, there was little skill , and that, after his infantry had 
won him a victory, it is questionable, whether he was nght m 
yielding his own more noble opinion to the sentiments of hu 
subordinate commanders, and wnether the throwing up half the 
symbols of his victory was well considered or wise. We shall 
now have the more pleasant task of showing that, subsequently 
to the battle, which nad cost him so much in men and officers, 
and had added so httle to his reputation, the course, whidi he 
pursued, was on the whole the proper one to be adopt^, and, as 
u well Imo^, that it was finally crowned by entire success on 
the well'qdannedand well fought field of GHizerat. 

The day after the action of Chilhanwala, an error was com- 
mitted m taking up too confined a position for the British camp. 
Instead of the compact parallelogram between Chillianwala and 
MozawaU, the left of me army would have rerted on Chilhon- 
wala, the nght on Kokn and its mound, and a strong outpost 
should have occupied the hill top opposite to Kokn. Durmg 
the few first days, befbre the SSkhs had reptmed confidence, 
there was nothiM to have prevented this position being assum- 
ed , and, hod it been takmi the enemy would have been so 
entirety under observation from the out-post, so clotety cabmed 
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in Ills narrow moonyenient pontioiii that in all probability ha 
would havo withdrawn at ni^t, and rotixad XKp<m the forda of 
the Jhelum. The BntiBh army, on the more extended^ but 
alaoi^ poation, which we have mentioned, would haye Ooyored 
the roadfl to Din^« and to Bamnngj^ by Heylah, would 
haye oonunanded tike road by Ibe Shdn pass between 
the Jbelum and Qnzeiat > would haye threatened the Sikh line 
of retreat and operations between the Jhelum and Bueslil ; and 
would thus haye rendered the Sikh position on the heights of 
BussiU untenable^ without stnkinff a blow or firing a shot to 
dnye them from it. To coop up the British camp mto a nar^ 
row paialleldgram, answeiea no purpose except to frmihtate tiie 
enemy’s foia^ng partiee, to restore his confidence, to enable hun 
to harass andmsult the contracted position of the British 
General, and to maintam the command of the Imea of road at 
the moment so important to the Sikh G^eraL Nor was this 
error obviated the ultunate erection of a redoubt on the 
Kjokn mound. This somewhat restrained the insolence of the 
Sikh patrols and foragers, and made them respect the nght of 
GKiugns position but it secured none of the strategetioal ob- 
jects, which would have been attamed, had the British General 
taken up at first the position, which was obviously on every 
account the most desirable, and which it would have been prac- 
ticable to assume without a chance of active opposition. Much 
was thrown away of the fruits of victory by withdrawing firom 
the ground, which the in&ntry had so nobly won at ChiUian- 
wida but, when this had been done, much more was lost and 
thrown away, m our opinion, by frulmg to perceive the stratege- 
tioal importance of the position, whi^ for several days after 
the battle, the enemy left optional to Lord Gough to take up cfi 
not as he pleased. Afterwards, when our own timidity had res- 
tored their oonfidence, the Sikhs saw the momentous importance 
of what we had neglected. They became exceeding jealous of 
the hill top lookup down on Kokn , and any demonstration on 
the port of Gongn to seise it would have been stoutly con- 
test^ 

Mfilt4n fell on the 22nd, and, on the 26th, aaalute was fired 
from the heavy guns posted on the mound of ChilbanwalA. 
The Sikhs turned out from their entrenchments to gaze upon 
the Bnti^ ounp, and wonder what the salute portended 

The Sikh army had been busily employed ever smoe the 
18th, m strengthening their Bnstfilpoation. When joined hf 
Chutter Sing’s remforcements and the Af%hanB, thmr poeitbni 
became too confined for ihair numben, and tiie diiB^ty of 
pvofxaoumg tiieir forces was enhanced It now beoame tlw 
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object of the Sikh oommander, if possible^ to bruiB the Bntish 
army to action^ before the reinfbroements, set free by the ftJl of 
Multdn, could join. 

On the other hand Lord Gough was in a position, which, 
though inoonvemently contracted, covered and gave him the 
command of the direct road by Heylah on Bamnuggur, and 
thus secured his communications with the expected rem- 
forcement& He watched the hard-won field of battle and the 
open ground between Mung and the belt of jungle, so that the 
enemy could not well haisard a fiank movement in iaoe of the 
Bntish force m that direction. He commanded the road from 
Russul on Dingi, and observed that by ELhun on the same 
place His proper course, therefore, was evidently not to gratify 
the Sikh general bv an untimely, mdecisive action, but to hold 
Shere Sing in check, until Whish’s reinforcements came with- 
in the B]^ere of tactical operations. Matters stood thus, 
when the Sikhs, being in force at Phran as well as at Bussfil, 
thrust their horse through the Khfin pass, and, on the 3rd 
February, thus threatened the road by ]^dn on DingL 

Mackeson, who had the credit of having wrung from the GK> 
vemor-General a qualified assent to an attack on the Sikh 
position, and of having thus brought on the fight of ChiUianwala, 
now advocated such a change of position, as would bring the 
army opposite the Khdri pass, and prevent the Sikhs from issuing 
fortn upon the plain anu marching on Guzerat. In order to 
avoid an action, the change of position was to be effected by 
two or three pi votings on the flank of the camp. 

The objections to this were obvious. Such a change of position, 
if effectea as suggested, laid open the direct road by Heylah on 
Bamnnggur , threw up the little field, and allowed the enemy 
to resume his onginal positions — on event which was sure to 
produce a bad moral e^ct — besides leaving it optional with the 
enemy to threaten or act upon our direct line of communica- 
tion with Bamnuggur Not only would the battle of ChiUian- 
wala have palpaUy been then fought for nothing, but Gough 
must have udlen back frx>m his new position aooross the Sdidn 
road, and might have found himself awkwardly situated by one 
of the Sikh oommandePs bold and rapid movements. 

Gongh was very right in holding on where he stood. Provid- 
ed he watched the movements of tne enemy, there was nothing 
to be apprehended from his issuing forth upon the plain. On 
the oontnOT, the Sikh commander would thus in all probability 
afford the Bntish General the opportumty of fighting a decisive 
action. All that it behoved Lora Gough to be oar^il of was, 
that, if the enemy issued in force by the Khun pass and 
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threw up the Russhl positien^ he should not be permitted to 
maroh on Gtizerat and across the Ghenhb, before the Bntidi 
army could close and prevent the passage of the nver Witb 
ordinary vigilance and prudence, Gougns position rendered the 
unimpeded paBsage of the Chenab by the Sikhs almost an 
possibility He was m every respect justified therefore in giving 
weight to the objections against Mackeson’s proposal^ and m 
standing fiist. 

The enemy finding that the show of their horse through 
the £h(in pass had produced no effect on the British General, 
encamped in force, on the 5th, at the mouth of the Khfin pass, 
and, on the 6th February, pushed on their horse to Dingi, 
but they held Busslil m undiminished strength A ga in Mac- 
keson aigued for a pivotting change of camp to Dingi but 
this was almost sure to bnng on an action necessarily indeci- 
sive from the positions and strength of the enemy, whilst it. 
was open to au the serious objections before stated Xiord 
Gough therefore stood fiist 

Th^e enemy, aware tliat the reinforcements from Mdltan 
must be rapidly aj^roaching, were now anxious to bring 
Gongh to battle; and, on the 11th Febmary, they sought to 
mduce him to quit his camp, and to bring on a general action. 
Their cavalry m some force advanced to Burra Omra, whilst 
their mfantiT guns formed a line m front of Khun— their right 
resting on the strong hill ground, which was a prolongation of 
the Buasul position, their left refused, and the EJiun pasa 
and road m ^eir rear At Busstil, the Sikh force formed 
m front of its entrenchments — the mfimtry and guns half 
way down the slopes of the range, and a strong advance of 
horse, foot, and guns fiurly m plain, and withm about 
a mile of our nearest pickets and videttes. The Sikh plan 
was evidently to draw Gou^h out of his camp, and to bring 
on an action m the direction of Khmn — the Russhl farce 
taking the opportunity of fiedling i^n his fiank and rear, as 
soon as he was well compromised. The army was under anns, 
and a cavalry detachment properiy supported was thrown out 
m the direction of Burra Omra to watch the Sikh horse 
The skirmishers of the cavalry were for some time engaged, but 
nothing further ensued , as the Sikhs, when they found that, if 
they would bnng the Bntish General to action, they must 
attack him, withdrew to their original positions for the day. 
During the night, they threw up the Bussfil Ime of entrench- 
ments, retiring that part of their force on Ptiian, and thus 
brought both wmgs of their army upon the same line of road, 
and m dose commumoation with each other On the 13A, 
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the enemy closed up their ooiumns. At Ehun all was qiuet 
duniig the day , but at mid-night the army marched an^ on 
the 14th FebruaiTi it became known to the Bntish Qeneral 
that the Sikhs had gamed a march^ and were on the road to 
Ohzerat. 

This movement had been anticipated, and, with a view 
to the speedy termination of the war, was the most de- 
sirable course that Shere Sin^ could adopt But, instead 
of the 14lh beinn lost m mdemsion and a sort of extemporised 
council, it shoula have found Gouj^h prepued to make a cor- 
responduig movement, with the view of securing his own ob- 
jects, and limdenng those of the enemy The troops were or^ 
dered to strike camp about 11 a. h., but the inarch was coun- 
ter-ordered at one o’clock. Qough, however, sent orders to Whish 
to push up a detachment of troops to Wuzitabad along the 
left bank of the Chen6b, so as to check any attempt at the 
passage of the nver On the 15th the army moved to Lus- 
stiri, a position which secured a lunction with Whish’s force, 
and was near enough to the Sikh army to paralyze any at- 
tempt on its part to commence the passage of the Chen4b 
Whish had jumciously anticipated the orders he received, and 
had pushed up to the neighbourhood of Wuzitabad a force of 
foot, horse, and guns under Colonel Byrne This body pre- 
vented Shere Sin^^s placing himself ct cheval on the CheiUib , 
whilst the proximity of the mass of the Bntish army render- 
ed a senons attempt to force a passage too dangerous and pro- 
blematical an operation to be attempted. 

The state of afiSurs was now delicate, for the 16th, a march 
had been ordered, and subsequently counteixirdered. Indem- 
moa for a tune prevailed. Mackeson was for marching to 
Kungah, a place withm about five miles of the Sikh position 
hnt a junction with Whish’s reinforcements had not been actu- 
ally enbcted , and it was so evidently the game of the enemy to 
bnng Gough to action before he was reinforced, and the oppor^ 
tnnity womd have been so favourable after the troops had imide 
a fifteen-mile march, that a battle was sure to folbw To have 
waited patiently a month and upwards for reinforcements, and 
then to rave snfiered himself to oe brought to action without 
them, when a single day would suffice to^nra up the advance 
of Whisk’s troops, would have been fotal to Gfou^’a reputation 
as a General an^ if the action under such circumstances had 
proved indeciBrve,the wrath of England would justly have over- 
whehned hm with disgrace. An advance to Saidfilapar was 
free from the ruk of coUisaon with the enemy At uie same 
tune that it must attract bs attention, paralyze his movements, 
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and force him to prepare for attack, it ppaye tune for the rein- 
forcements to come up, secured eyerythmg, and endan^^ered no- 
thing, Gbugh acoordinglj decided on the march to SaidtUapdr 
On the 17th he made another diort march towards the enemy, 
haltmg with his right on Goil and his left behind laharah. He had 
the fiatisfiftctionofoeuag joined by a part of hiB reinforcements^ but 
Dundas was behind, pmemng to march according to his own 
opimon of what was necessary, rather than attend to Whish’s 
instruotions , and therefore, he was written to peremptory His 
delay was u^udicious and dreadMly inopportune. On the 
18th the army made another short march, and halted its left on 
Ktlngah. On the 19th, the army halted to allow Dundas to 
jom, and Mukham to cross the nver at Ghirr^ka-Futun , and, 
on the 20th, another short march to Shadiwala, m battle order, 
brought the two armies fiioe to face, with but a small mterval 
to be traversed, before dosing for the contest that was to decide 
the fate of the Punjab. The Sikhs bad, since ihe 16th, been 
kept m contmual alarm and in daily apprehension of an attack , 
ana, having chosen their position, hM repeatedly been drawn ont 
in battle array, anticmtii^ a more precipitate advance, and to 
be earlier as^edL But Gough, acting prudently, had deter- 
mined to nsk as little as possible and knowing, how much 
depended on the battle about to be dehvered being a decisive 
one, he resolved to fight with well-rested troops a long day 
before him. 

Considenng how long the country had been in our lumds , 
that Gfizerat la a place of great resort , Biat ofiScers and detaoh-r 
mente had repeatedly been there — the ignorance of the ground, 
under which the Coxnmander-m-Chief laboured, was truly re- 
markable. It proved how few men traverse a country with a 
mihtary eye. Upon the httle that was ascertamedf of the 
Si ^ p osition, Gt)ugh formed his plan of attack. 

When expecting an attack on the previous day, the fiiVh s 
had drawn wt their army, with its right, and nght centre co- 
vered by theD^ara, a diy, sfuidy-bedded nullah of some breadth, 
which, after passing to the west of GHlxerat, took a bend to east- 
ward before striking oflP south to Hai^wak and Shadiwala. 
The Sikh centre oocuped the villages of Kabra , and Aeir 
1^ rested on the Katelah. They were supposed to refuse 
their right, which was thrown back nearly at right angles to 
their finmtj following the course of the Dwara, so that their 
left and centre, covered by the villages, was offered to the Bn- 
tish. It was known that the Dwara, which bisected the Bn^ 
hne, was no where at the tune any real obstacle either to men 
or guns , though of course it might be very useful to tbe 
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in affording their infantry cover Gough, therefore, determined 
to attack their left and oentre,and to thrust them back upon their 
right With this purpose m view, the Bntish army was to ad- 
vance with the heavy artillery m the centre, Gilbert and WWi’s 
divuKms forming tne n^bt wing, which, as that expected to 
bear the brunt of the action, was support^ by the greater por- 
tion of the field artiUeiy The left wing, composed of Camp- 
bell’s division, Dundas^s brigade, and a smaller proportion of 
field artillery, was expected to come mto play later than the 
right wing, and was intended to complete uie destruction and 
di^rsion of the enemy’s masses, when the Sikh left and centre 
ehould have been doubled upon its right. The Dwara, up to 
the enemy’s position, was to be the regulator of the advance 
of the British line — the right and left wings being ordered, with 
their respective left and right fiaidu, to skirt the banks of the 
nullah, whilst the general alignment and the pace of advance 
was to be governed by the progress of Shakespear’s elej>bant- 
drawn eighteen-pounders, a fine mark on that o^n-plam, and 
therefore a good squadron of direction” to the Bntish line of 
battle. 

The morning of the 21st of February was dear and bright, 
and, as the enemy’s masses had very early taken up their posi- 
tions, there was no dust of moving columns to cloud the punty 
of the air and sky The snowy ranges of the Himalayah, form- 
ing a truly magnificent back-ground to GHixerat, and the vil- 
lage-dott^ plam, seemed on that beautiful morning to have 
drawn n^Lrer, as if like a calm spectator, to gaze on the mih- 
tary spectacle. A looker-on might have thought the army 
drawn out on some gala occasion, for, the baggage bemg packed 
in safety at Shadiwala, the force moved of mcumbrance, 
and the whole had the appearance of a grand review 

In die order we have mentioned, ms fianks supported by 
cavalry and horse artillery, and reserve brigades to ea^ wing of 
hts army, Gough marched at seven m the mormng, and advanc- 
ed until his centre reached Harlwala, a village on the Dwara. 
His right wing had now m its ftont, at a distance of upwards of 
two uousana yards, the Sikh left and centre, and the vil- 
lages of Kabra, which they held in force. The Sikh artillery 
opened an innocuous fire, and our heavy artillery, taking up 
ground, began to respond, whilst the right wing deploys in- 
to line. The distance Was ^wever too great , and the cannonade, 
beyond making a noise and burning powder, was meffective 
on either side, so that our heavy guns had again to move, 
and assumed a more advanced, but stiU too distant, position 
The field artilleiy threw themselves danxigly to the front, and 
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made their fire tell well upon the enemy's line but the most 
forward of our batteries went through a sharp ordeab the 
enemy's guns being neither few nor dow to answer our 
gallant gunners. Meanwhile^ the left wing, advancing gradu- 
ally, so as to keep pace and alignment with the ngnt wing, 
as the latter mov^ forward under cover of the arhlleiy, 
remamed m columns at deploying distance, and paid no respect 
to the mefieotive fire of the Sikh aHillery m its front. 
When, however, the columns had passed the villages of Jumna 
and J^pfir, wlbch the Sikhs had neglected to occnpv, the 
enemy’s shot, from pieces about twelve iiundred yards mstant, 
ranged up fiiir and free , and, threatening mischief, Campbell 
deployed, and, moving up his line to witnm about a thousand 
yards of the Sikh artillery, made his mfantry lie down , whilst 
MouaVs guns, trotting rapidly forward before the Si^ gun- 
ners got the range, unhmber^, and, at a distance of aTOut 
eight hundred yards, opened a very effective fire on the battery 
opposed to him, and on the Sikh infantry supporting it 

Along the whole British hue, except on the extreme left, 
the British artillery was now pounng shot and shell with rapi- 
dity and precision upon the Sikh battenes and masses , and die 
latter, unable to face the pitiless storm, began to yield ground. 
The centre and left of the Sikhs withdrew behum the hne of 
the Kabra villages, still however holding these m force, for 
they afforded go^ cover , their right, having Imed the bend of 
the Dwara in^nt of their guns with infantry, covered by the 
nght iMink from Mouat’s shot, retured a few hundred yards, 
but m perfect order, and agam fronted. In proportion as 
Mouaf s fire told, Campbell pudied forward his guns, and advanc* 
ed hiB division, making the Ime he down when it halted At 
length, the Sikh fire in front being greatly subdued, two of 
the British guns were enabled to take up a position, such that 
they could sweep the bend of the Dwara, which they strewed 
with killed and wounded. This cleared the nullah rapidly of 
the Sikh in&ntry and Campbell, with vexy trifling loss, by 
good management of the guns under his command, occupied the 
position, from which he nad forced his opponents to retire, 
without firmg a musket-shot. 

Meanwhile, the nght wing had had sharp fighting m car- 
rying the villages of Kabra. They were stormed with 
great gallantry, but with heavy loss to the find European, 
and to the filst Native Infimtry, and with con8idm»ble loss to 
H M. 10th, and to the 8th and 52nd Native Infimtry Had 
Shakespear been permitted to expend a few inmates' attention 
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and a few rounds upon Burra Eabia and its supporting batte^ 
nes, the loss would nave been lees, or altomther avoidecL 
T^en the right wing had earned the &bra bne of villaj^ 
es, and the left wing hS3i forced the Sikhs from the Dwara, the 
enemy, though he ud frllen back, seemed at one time disposed 
agam to advance. However dastc^y the conduct of the chief 
sirdars, ftie subordinate commanders had stout hearts , and they 
could be seen actively reforming their infEUitry hues and en- 
couraging their men. As the oiganization of their corps 
was not shaken by what they had suffered, and they were m 
good enrder, there was a prospect of sharp ^hting m forcing 
the sullen mass from the strong environs ot Gdzerat, even if 
their commanders failed to induce them to advance. Camp- 
bell and Dondas, however, taking up the bne of the Dwara, hkd 
thrown themselves across the ngbt flank of the Sikhs , whilst 
Thackwell, who m the early part of the action had punished an 
insolent demonstration of the Afghan cavafry by the gallant 
charge of the Soinde horse, and had push^ l^k the Sikh 
cavalry by the diow of his own, now passing well a-head and 
to fla:^ of Hundas’s extreme left, threatened very dangerously 
the nght and rear of the enemy, and was m a position to mter- 
pose ms squadrons, and preclude the possibility of retreat by 
the durect road on the Jhelum, — ^that by which the A%han horse 
had fled precipitately The right wing, leaving uie heavy 
guns in their last position, had, in the course of its advance, al- 
most necessarily thrown up its touch with the Dwara, and for 
some time there was a very awkward gap m the centre of 
Gough’s line. The Sikh commanders, opposed to Campbell, 
were quick to perceive this , and, finding themselves pressed 
anfl tamed on their nght, apparently tnought that the gap 
nught aflbrd the chance of recovering the fortune of the &y 
They accordingly formed a body of infrntiy and cavalry oppo- 
site to and pointing at the gap, and even advanced, as if resolved 
boldly to break m upon the weakened centre of the Bntish hne 
of battle and disconnect its wings. Two troops of horse artillery 
were now brought up, and partly occupied the endangered centre, 
but their shot and shell bad ^n expended, and tl^ had to 
await the arrival of communication fr^ the rear llie Sikhs, 
judging from the silence of these batteries that somethmg was 
wrong, and seeing that the opemng was very partially occupied, 
were evidently senous in their intentions of an advance of horse 
and foot upon the empty interval and silent battenes, when 
Campbell, becoming aware of the threatened movement, turned 
part of hiB artillery upon the mass. The latter, finding that its 
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advance must be performed under a flank fire firom ^eee pieces, 
and that Ciunpbw would be able to throw himself upon them 
as they advaii^, desisted, and, covered bj cavalry, c omme nced 
an orderly retrei^ Indeed it was bmb tune that they should, 
for our right win^ was advancing rapmly, and the Sikh left and 
oentre were retiring &Bt, m heavy columns covered by caval- 
ry, over ftie open county, passing to the east of Gfizeiat , their 
right, completely turned by Campbell and Dundas, and driven 
in upon the camp and centre, was forced to withdnw firom the 
field W the same ade of Qfizeiat as the other masses , and the 


well’s) advance with his cavalry, were driven to the northward. 
By one o’dock m the afternoon, Gbugh had overthrown the 
Sikh army, and had crowded it in heavy masses upon a Ime of 
retredt, which ofiered no hope of support, provision, or ese^ 
for the disheartened soldiery, if properly followed up. By 
two o’clock, Gough’s infimtry was in position to the north of 
Gdzerat, and the cavalcy and horse artillery left to pursue the 
retreating foe. 

Gknigh, very superior to the Sikhs, not only in wei^t 
of metu and in number of guns, but also m the skill of nis 
artilleiy-men, made ^reat use of this efieotiye and terror-stnk- 
ing arm, and won his crowning victory mainly throimh its in- 
stromentahty The battle was m ftct a combat or artillery 


Gough also had the ment on this occasion of not only forming 
a go^ plan of attack, but, an unusual circumstance with bim, m 
a£eniig to it We have abeady shown that all his movements 
prior to the battle were cautious and judimous — and that too, 
in spite of advice, which at one tune neaily prevailed with him, 
and would, had he followed it, most probably^ve been the rum 
of hiB reputation as a oommander 

On the field, errors of detail were oommitted, the most im- 
portant of which was that our artillery, when it first opened its 
nre, did so at too great a distance, and therefore it was remark- 
ably mefieotive as to numbers slam, though completely effec- 
tive m dauntmg the oourage of the enemy 

Our author is wrong m statmg tint the chief olgeots of the 
enemy at G6zerat were to tom our n^t fl*nlr and penetrate 
to the guns. The Sikh oavaliy out-numoered and out-fianked 
oui; horse at both extremities of the British hne , and at both 
they made a show of taming our flanks and attacking the 
left, Thackwell dealt with this demonstration, as it deserved , ke 


<duirged with the nearest squadrons (the Scmde horse, sup* 
portM by the squadrons, and the 9th Lancers), and made tm 
enemy more respectful 
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Lord Gough made a mistake, when he recalled the cavalry, 
and preventM Thackwell from carrying out his intention of bi- 
vouacking on the ground and contmuing the pursmt m the morn- 
ing The horse artiUeiy, after a nighrs rest, woijld have been 
perfectly able to move in support of the cavalry , and the m- 
mntry ought, part by the direct route on the Jhelum,and ^art in 
support m the cavalry, to have been under arfns and m full 
ma^ before day-break of the 22nd. Gou^h was too alow in 
his proceedings after the viotory but to msmuate that this 
arose from such motives, as are imphed by Mr Thackwell’s 
work, and that Gkingh sacnficed the interests of his Govern- 
ment to a personal bias in favour of Gilbert, m order that the 
latter might have an onportumty of becoming a K. C B , is 
equally ridiculous and despicable. Gough had no wish to pro- 
long the war, if he could avoid it and the escape of the enemy’s 
masses to the nght bank of the Jhelum might have prolonged 
the war for an^er year If open to be actuated by petty 
personal motives, the pubhcly-discussed and then anticipated 
appomtment of his successor, Sir Charles Napier, under ciroum- 
stances not complimentary to Gough’s renown, was more likely 
to influence him than mere partiahty for GKlbert, and to lead 
him to stram every nerve, that the campaign might bd satis- 
flictonly ooncluded, before Sir C Napier could be sent to 
assume command. 'Willingly and of purpose, with the puerile 
object of making Gilbert a K. C B , to prolong the contest, 
was to afibrd Sir C Napier an opportunity of stepping in, 
flnislung the war, and depriving Gough of much cremt The 
thought of such a contingency was not hkely to be palatable 
to one so peculiarly jealous of aU aflecting his military fame, 
as GKiugh fuwayB showed himself. 

Our author says that Major Mackeson, the Govemor- 
Ckneial’s agent, controlled the movements of the duef , and 
it was he, who uiged the advance of the Bntish troops mto the 
jun^ at Chilhan, as may be gleaned firom Lord Googh’s 
despatch.” We have heard it afl^med on good authority uat 
Mackeson was Lord Gough’s own choice, as a political agent. 
As the agent of the Governor-General, as the person entrusted 
with the duty of obtaining mtelligenoe without restnotion as to 
expense, and ^ the person charged with pobtioal negooiations, 
Mi^or Mackeaon’s advioe was sure to have weight. But. we 
have shown that, as a military adviser, Mackeson was neither a 
safe nor a judicious one , and that, if he wrung an unwillmg 
assent from the GkivemoivGeiieral, and mduced the Comniander- 
mrehi^ to fl^t at ChiUianwala, Lord GKmgh subseauently did 
not allow himself to be thus controlled, but rejected Mackeson’s 
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Dressing and reiterated snggestionsy and followed better oonnaaL 
Maokeson^ altbougb a most gallant officer, was not qualified for 
an adviser on muitary operations, where the difficulties were 
many, the dangers great, and the position of the General deli- 
cate. He was wdl in place, m a pursuit like OilbertV 
There no nice discnmination between tilings of migor and of 
minor importance was essential, eneigy and a firm adherenoa 
to instructions were the requimtea. Associated with the 
resolute and active Gilbert, there was no chance of a slack por- 
smt , and the manner in which it was conducted was highly 
creditable to both. Gilbert’s operations perfected the victory 
of G(iaerat but, for that victory Gough was indebted to his 
neglect of Mackeson’s advice — the latter failing to evmce com- 
pr^ensive views of Gough’s positioiL The political shacUes, 
m which our author states toe Commander-in-chief to have 
been entangled, were entirely of Gough’s own forging, if th^ 
existed for M^keson could have no other weight on mihtary 
questions, except such as Lord Gough ch(»e to concede to his 
arguments. That these were long-wmded and pertinaciously 
obtruded was well known throughout the comp but Mr 
Thackwell is m error, if he thinks that Lord Gough was other- 
wise authoritatively controlled than by tlie Govemor-Qeneral’s 
views and pohcy 

When a country like England entrusts its armies, and, with 
those armies, the mibtary renown of the nation, to a General, 
the people will never ask whether a ChiUianwala was fought 
by tne advice of a Mackeson but, with great propnety, they 
hold the leader responsible for the use made of the armed 
thousands at his dispoeaL His fame and reputation are bound 
up with the fote of the troops he commands his judgment, and 
his alone, must decide, under Cknl, what that fate shall be 
and it 18 ndioolous to suppose that the sound, practical com- 
mon sense of the English nation will trouble itself to enquire 
whether a Mackeson, or even a Dalhousie, wrote this thing, 
or advised the other It will always ask. What wrote the 
General? what measures did betake? and how be did act with 
reference to the circiimstanoes m which, he was placed ? A 
Mackeson may give bod, and a Dalhousie may give ambiguous, 
advice , but all the world knows that the match ^pnnot m lit, 
or the sword drawn, without the oommandei^a word, and the 
Bntish people are not of a character to endure that paltry 
excuses oe palmed off upon them, with the view of shifting 
re^nsibili^ to other shoulders thu those, which are bound to 
beu both the load and the honoiir Our oommanders should 
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know and feel thiB truth f(» most assuredly they will expen- 
enoe^ that no excuse is taken for great miLtary erronn and that 
the allegation of adyioe, given by high ayd or political iunc- 
tionanes^ will be met with the snme m contempt When once 
the sword is drawn» it is impoasible to foresee the beanng of a 
political question on the condition and circumstances of the 
army m the field , and no British General shoiild contract his 
views upon the subject of his own responsibility He should, 
whether invested with pohtical powers or not, make himself 
thoroughly conversant with all that either directly or mdirectly 
can a&ct the operations entrusted to him , keeping the fa(^ 
clearly in view, that England ignores any advice, as reheving 
its naval or military chiefs firom their great, but hcmourable, 

think it highly mjudicious, except under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to separate, when operations on a great scale are 
undertaken, the politick from the military power When 
these powers are m distinct hands, their representatiTes will, 
inevitably, to the great detriment of the public servioe, clash. 
We therefore concur generally in the expediency of investing 
mihtaiy commanders m the East, when properly qualified, 
with political power We would however stipulate that they 
be not only able, but oonsmentiouB, leaders, morally and men- 
tally fitted for their high trust — ^men not likely to be swayed 
W the Siren charms of ribbons, rank, honours, and prize- money 
*^686 things are well enough m their proper places , some of 
them are necessary, and others advisimle to prevent greater 
evils , but, whilst protesting against a system, wmch may cramp 
and obstruct our nulitaiy commanders, and has at times pro- 
duced evil results and left deep scars upon our renown, we 
would still more strongly protest against either military or poli- 
tical power being entrusts to leaders of low moral tone and 
prmciple — ^men disqualified, not alone by mediocrity or absence 
of diplomatic and military talent, but also by a want of those 
h^her qnahties, which confer real dignity on the profession 
of arms. Wherever that terrible necessity, War, calls forth 
a British army, be it-m the East or m the West, let us have 
men m command, imbued with a keen sense of the not yet 
explodedtruth, that a nation’s honour and character are bas^ on 
the justice and consideration evmced m its beanng to Mends 
and fo^, and that conquest and victory, where international 
laws and rights are trampled upon, disgrace the transgressor, 
and fre^ently bnng down on the offending nation tne just, 
but tetnblei retribution of Providence 
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We had wtended not to have diamifleed the atzihor of the 
work before ub without a mote detailed notuse of his man j 
errors, i>i his ignorance of native troq[>s, and of the cmdeneas 
of ass^ons and opinions, which, apparently taken up at second- 
hand witiiout a oapaoitr in the recipient for investigation or 
mquizy, are misi^piiea stran^y , but, in endeavouring to 
give a general sket^ of the broader features of the eventful 
campaign, we bave alrea^ out-nm our limits. We leave there- 
fore the personal prejumces, and the petty spirit of discon- 
tent at l£e dis^bution of honours and promotion, without 
further remark, than that the work derogates, by its tone of 
captionB murmur, from the digmty of the profession, and is 
oafoulated to give the impression, that Mr Thackwell’a brethren 
m arms are mchned, m the service of their countiy, to thmk 
more of purely personal questions and mdmdual distinctions, 
than of tne performance, on high prmciple, of their duty — to 
convey the unpresaion of a per^idi^ low tone of thought and 
feebng amongrt the officers of the SritiBh army Mr Thack- 
well may not have meant thus to impress his r^ers but, not- 
withstanding much verbiage of the pseudo-Napienan style, 
stilted talk of glory, gallant Sabreurs, and the like, with very 
queer enlistment of would-be classical allusions, the effect of 
me work is mcontrovertibly what we have represented and, as 
such on impression is erroneous, it should be counteracted. We 
must ther^ore observe that, after sedulously decrying Lord 
Gough to the uttermost, both m his capacity as a oonm^iander 
in toe field, and as the ajmreoiator and rewarder of miktary 
merit , after taxing him with partiality, and implying question- 
able, if not dishonourable, motives to the aged mef , a^W seek- 
ing in every way to damage his reputation, and to give curren- 
cy to opinions most un&vourable to Lord Gough, the endeavour 
to shelter himself, under cover of such a passage as the follow- 
ing, betrays on the part of the author a spirit, which we 
regret to find characterising the work of a British cdficer 
We do not give the writer credit for any mr^ginahty of 
thought, or for any depth or breadth of view, but we ^ould 
pronounce hun utterly deficient in common sense, were we to 
assume, that he could for a moment imagine that an author, 
after disseminating opinions and oommenSmg fikvourably upon 
them, can screen nmiself by so transparent a subterfuge as the 
disavowal of being hunseff the onginator of the opuuons he 
takes up and puts forth to the wor& The futile attempt u 
an insult to me good sense of his readers , an insult to Uiat 
ingenuous trutlffiiuaess, which should be the aim of all writers 
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on hiftonoftl OTonti , and, for on officer and a gentleman, an 
unworthy attempt to maak a hostile attack by the endeayour 
to oham the eentimentfl and feelings of the author upon an 
honourAle body of men, few of whom, i£ we mistake them not, 
would be thus guilty of shnnking &om the candid avowal of 
their opimons, and none of whom would be guilty of ohaiw- 
ing them on others. The passage, we allude to, is the flu- 
lowing — 

** It will be seen that no opimon has been nronounoed m 

* these pages on the policy pursued by His Excellenoy m these 

* operations , it has been my object merely to place on record 

* the pliun Acts connected with the action, and the different 

* opinions current m the camp respecting it The letters, which 

* appeared m the Indian newspapers during ^e progress of 
' the campaira, contammg amm^versions on Lord Gkiogh, 

* were often Ibased on falw statements, and dictated by the 
' most paltry mahce. Men, who had been unsuccessful in their 

* apphoations for staff appomtments, vented their spite m ek- 

* liorate articles, castmg the most unwarrantable aspersions on 
' the character of that illustrious soldier Thus they were able 

* to gratify their vindictive feelings without any fear of detec- 
' tion , for the papers, to whom their dastardly hbels were sent, 

* did not previously insist on their authentication. 

The mjaiT, which Lord Gough sustamed m this way, has 

* been somewrAt counter-balance^ however, by the glonoos re- 

* ception, with which he has been honoured m his native land. 

* Such a reception was justly due , for England has not sent 

* £otih a more successful General smce the dsys of Wellington 

* and Waterloo ” — P 9 

If the writer of this passage was himself (as he was gene- 
rally reputed to be) a mquent correspondent of the Indian 
press, upon which he reflects, and also was not distinguished 
m over-accuracy m his communioations, our readers may 
perhaps feel amused at his effiontery, and will feel mclmea 
to thi^ wdl of the temper, both of the press, and of those 
whom he accuses. That ignorant and sometimes desponding 
letters were written, no one will deny, but that disappomted 
hopes or vmdictive feelings gave nse to these commumcations 
ifl a groM misrepresentation of the men m H M. and m the 
E. L C army We could wish that officers, whilst operations 
are proceeding, would be more guarded m wbat they wnte from 
camp, even when addressing flr^ds and near relatives , for the 
unpreasums of the moment, which would often be corrected a 
few hours after, getting abroad, often do much harm. We how- 
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ever acquit this ipecies of mducretiozi of aoy fludi malevoient 
motiye, as the audior would clothe it with The anuy consi- 
dered Lord GouA no great genius of a commander , cer- 
tainly none of ms campaigns m India warranted a different 
conclusion. That he was a successful commander was always 
allowed , but it had been experienced that his success, like ilmt 
of other Bntish Generals, was rather owing to the dauntless 
valour of the Bntish mfaniry, than to any remarkable skill exhi- 
bited by Qcngh on the field. When, ther^ore, indecisive actions, 
accommmed hy heavy loss, were fought, the opmions of the army 
naturally broke forth, and found vent through pubhc and private 
ohannela As soon, however, as that army found that its chief 
could act wanly and wisely, and could fight a well-planned bat- 
tle, it gave bun credit for the display, on his It^ fidd and 
crowning victory, of more proficiency and skill, than he had hi- 
therto ever shown and it hailed with pleasure the tnumph of 
the veteran, and the bnlbant close of his military career m In- 
dia. Personally, Lord Gough, from the urbanity of his man- 
ners and his kindness of heart and disposition, was always a 
favounte with the army and, when he quitted India, there was 
but one feeling pervading the men and officers, who had fought 
ibr and won the Punjab — and that feehng was, that, if the KoE-i- 
Nfir were honestly ours, the fittest man to lay it at the feet of 
Her Majesty was the one, who, after the sanguinary actions of 
Mfidki, Ferozeahuhnr, Sobraon, and Chilhanwala, finally over- 
threw the Sikh power on the plmn of Gtizerat. The army felt 
that the jewel, if fairly ours (which many doubted) was only so, 
as the emblem of sternly-fought and dearly-purchased victories , 
that the jewel, if any ornament to the Bntiw crown, could only 
be so, as symboheal of the valour of the troop, which added to 
the empire of India the country of the five nvers. 

We must close with a protest, in the name of the known 
humanity of the men and officers of the British army, agamst 
a sentence, which implies the prevalence of conduct, wholly 
foreign to the feehngs and the practice of a beneficent {nufes- 
sion, the members of which ever proved themselves alike 
brave in danger, and merciful and attentive to ally wbo needed 
tbeir aid. After praising Sur^n Wiigman, of H M. 14 th 
Dragoons, for having wounded Sikhs conveyed to his hospital 
and their wants supphed, the author proceeds to remark — 
** This conduct shoula be placed on record, because mercy was 
* a rare quahty m tboee times.” 

We, on the contrary, assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that no such record was ever needed as an example , that to say 
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tliat swA a Mord was adTuable, u an unfounded oham against 
the medical offioenij who were c^ous m allemtinf; the raffer^ 
iD^ of war, whether £nend or foe came under thw hands, and 
with whom meroj, instead of a rare quality, was the exception- 
less rule. The labours of a talented tatd devoted body of 
gentlemen ill deeerve to be requited by such unmerited rwec- 
tions , and the praise of Surgeon Wiigman, at the expense of 
his pj^essional brethren, must be as httle mtafying to him, as 
the author’s injudimous advocacy and pruse of omers of hie 
fhends and acquamtanoea wiU mdubitably to thenu 

War is a temble, a hateful, necessity Ihe horror of its atro- 
mties is onlv quahded by the rays of Christian mercy, which 
should break forth £rom Christian wamors. We are happy 
to know that British officers, at the hasard of their own lives, 
and m the very heat of conflict, soi^ht to mve and to obtam 
quarter for their infuriated enemies. Two officers were severely 
wounded by the men, they had saved, or sought to save More 
honouD-confernng wounds could not have been received. They 
were wounds taken m behalf of hnmamty and mercy, and 
proved that the chivalry of the British officer is of the right 
stamp. Mercy was no rare quality even amongst the combatants, 
where Sikhs would receive quarter but m general they fought 
deq)erately and nnyieldingfy, and, as they had never given, 
seemed never to expect, quarl^ on a battle-fleld. 

Not ourselves having the honour to belong to the fiM^nlty, we 
may be permitted, wiuiout a suspicion of &vour or prejn^ce, 
flatly to disavow and contradict the alle^tion, that there was a 
want of mercy or attention to the wounded of the enemy The 
medical officers were indefotigable, and their exertions were 
an honour to themselves and to their nation. Their conduct was 
throughout a noble tribute of respect to that Christian fieutb, 
which teaches and enforces sympathy, with an attention to 
the misenee of fellow-men — and that whether the sufferer be 
fliend or foe. 
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Art XL — Omerol Report on Puhhe Imtructwn m the Lower 
Provinces of ike Bengal Presidency^ from let May, 1848, to 
\st October, 1849 Calctitta, 1850 


This is a thick octavo volume, containing no fewer than 769 
pagee, of which thirty are occupied with the ** Beport of the 
Council of Education,” 342 with Special Reports of the 
Presidency Institutions,” and of the " Mofussil C^ll^es and 
Schools and 397 with Appendixes ” of various sorts. 
We might have liked the Report all the better had its 
bulk borne a somewhat less ratio to the amoimt of informa- 
tion that it contains, and had that information been arranged 
in a somewhat more methodical manner, so as to present us 
with a comprehensive view of the actual advancement, during 
the period to which the Report relates, of the work entrusted 
to the guardianship of the Council of Education. But, how- 
ever lees bland critics might condemn the Report on these 
gounds, we do not insist upon any right to find fiiult with it. 
We are glad that it contains so mu^, and that it is so weR 
arranged. To the man who is about to enj^e m sartorial 
work, it is something, and no small thing either, to know that 
an instrument suited to his purpose lu^s somewhere within 
the compass of a stack of hay , and it is fer wiser policy for 
him to gird himself for the search, than to sigh over imagina- 
tions of the sharp and ghttenng ranks arrang^ with more than 
mihtary precision in some tidy ** housewife ” which is not with* 
in his reaoL And we doubt notthat that coming man,” the future 


historian of India, when he wishes, as wish he doubtless will, 
to enquire mto the state of education at the middle of the 
nineteenth century, will be thankful to the Council of Educa- 
tion for such information as they supply him withal , however 
his gratitude may be leavened with regret, that they have not 
had more information to give (which, indeed, is no fault of theirs) 
and that they have diffused me little information that they do 
nve over so large a surface of paper — ^the which, if he be at all 
Hke-imnded wim us, he will be disposed to impute to thm as a 
&ult 


After all, the education of the people of India is a eab}ect so 
vast and so momentous, that even little things, which bear upon 
it, acquire an increase of importance from meir relation to it, 
and no one, who nghtly appreciates the magmtude of the sub- 
ject, will begrudge the labour necessary m order to the ascer- 
tainment, from the senes of documents to which that before us 
belongs, of the gradual progress of that portion of the great woik 
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which IS under the patronage of the Govemment, and which 
IS by the Goyemment superintended through the agency of its 
Council of EduoatiozL 

We are persuaded that this work has made as much progress 
as could have been reasonably expected. To say nothi^ at 
present of the schools and institutions mdepend^t of Ghivem- 
ment support^ we rather from the Reports of the diflEerent insti- 
tutions under the direction of the Council^ that they are giving 
education to about 4^500 scholars. This is but a mnall num- 
ber as compared with the population of Bengal^ which, estim- 
ated at 30^000,000, ought to give a Bchool-gomg population 
of about 5,000,000, or 2,500,0C^ of either sex , but still it is a 
beginmng, and, viewed in this light, is fraught with no httle 
gratification to the well-wisher of this people. 

It IB scarcely within the object of our present article to make 
any remarks upon the constitution of me Council of Educa- 
tion. The system of “ Boards” and ‘‘ Councils,” especially if 
they consist, in whole or in mam part, of unpaid, and conse- 
quently to a certain extent irresponsible, amateurs, is not speci- 
^7 popular at the present day, and we suspect its unpopu- 
larity 18 not without good grounds. Whether a **mmiBter of 
pubbo mstruction” and a "secretary of state for the educa- 
tional department” would not do the work more efficaciously 
than a hodj of men whose hands are full of other work, may 
be a question but it is not the question that we are going to 
discuss at present. Thus much we will most willingly eay, 
that the Government has been very fortunate m having rad at 
Its disposal, ever smce the formation of the Council, the willing 
services of a Buccesaion of enthueiaBtic men, adn^bly qua- 
lified by tastes and talents to serve upon it There have, 
we believe, been three Presidents of the Council from its for- 
mation , and better men for the purpose could not have been 
bad, even, if we may use the egression, had they been made to 
order ” First there was Sir Edward Ryan, an elegant scholar, 
and a man of singular clearness of judgment, as we have heard, 
and thoroughly in earnest m this work, to which he devoted 
much of hu time while he was here, and over which he still 
watches with much interest now that he is away He was 
succeeded by Mr C H. Cameron, whose prefiioe to Bacon’s 
JVotmm OrgcoKum is sufficient to mdicate the mtelligent mterest 
he took ID the welfare and progress of the students. And now the 
Connoil 18 presided over bpr JED Bethnne, whose wnt- 
inrapublmed by the Society for the Difiusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, evince a mind of strong and sound philosophical tenden- 
cies , while hiB poetical translations from the Northern languages 
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shew that he 10 not a stranger to the ameni^ of litentnre. 
To speak m terms of oomme^tion of the mnnificenoe displaj* 
ed, and the exertions made^ W this gentleman, m the cause of 
education, were to *‘gild refmed gmd*” We trust it is not 
necessary for us at this tune of asLy to say that we are not 
giTen to flattery, and, before we have done with the present 
artide, the most virulent of Mr Bethune’s decners ac- 
knowledge that we are not disposed to flatter htm but simple 
truth impels us to state, that very few men of his have 
ever laid the people of India under such a weighty load of 
obligation. Others may have had the will, but they have lacked 
the power Of the few that have had the power, it may be 
doubted if any have had the will, to the same extent that he 
has, to spend and be spent** mthe cause of native education. 

In looking at the list of the present Council, our eye lights 
upon two names, which ought to be specially mentioned in thia 
connexion , and we are sure that the colleagues of Mr John 
Ghunt and Dr F Mouat will be the last to think or feel that 
any mjustice is done to themselves, when these two gendemen 
are selected for such a distinction as our notice of them may be 
able to confer With a Gounod presided over by men like Sir 
Edward Byan, Mr Cameron, and Mr Bethune — with such men 
amongst its members, as Mr John Grant — and above all with a 
secretary like Dr Mouat, — it were strange if a powerful impulse 
were not nven to the work comimtted to its guardianship. And 
a powerM impulse has been mven to it , as to the magmtude of 
whose resultant we bear wdJmg testimony, whde we fthull ere 
long take occasion to speak of its direction. 

After detailing one or two changes, of no considerable im- 
portance, in the constitution of the Councd, the Beport pro- 
ceeds to state that it has been resolved henceforth to emplc^ 
professional and paid examiners m conducting the examinauons 
for scholarships, and for employment m the pubhc service. The 
examiners are to be select^ preferably from among the 
prmcipals, professors and head-masters of the oc^eges and 
sdbools of ^eatest reputation in and near Calcutta (or thoee 
who have l^ed such situations), mcluding both those, which 
are under the supermtendence of the Councd of Education, and 
those which are denominated private schools.” There can be 
httle doubt that this is a great improvement, as it is scaroel/ 
possible for any but a practically experienced teacher to 
examine well, — scarcely possible for any but those, who are 
engaged m teaching the students who are to be exammftd , to 
know theur progress suflGioiently well to theiki eflfeotu? 

ally , and soux^y possible to get the requisite numW of men 

Q Q 
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to devote to the examinatioii the neediiil amotmt of tune and 
labonr without eompensation. 

But while we peroeire that thia la a step in the n^fht 
direction, we cannot but thii^ that there is something wanting 
in respe^ of a proYiaion for the fiur apportionment of the 
value of BuccesB m the several department^. ^ Each exami- 
ner IB to assign the value to be attached to an answer 
to each of his questions , while a limit is put by the Coun- 
cil to the amount of value acquirable in the department. In 
other words, the Council place a certain number of marks 
at the dispo^ of each exammer, and leave him to apportion 
^ose maru as he pleases. Now it is evident that a man m 
one department, with his standard of expected qualification 
somewhat low, acting m conjunction with a man m another 
department, with his standard somewhat high, may produce 
much real, though altogether unintended, injustice. Let us 
illustrate tlus by an example. Take some questions firom two se- 
parate departments. Selecting from the ex amin ation on " Liter- 
ature Projier^ for 1849, a few questions, which seem to be fair 
specimenB of those put, we transcribe the following — 

5 Bensdwk — But I hope you have no inteutiou to turn hushaud 

Olaudw —I would soaroe trust myself, though I had swora to the oon 
braTT, if Hero would be my wife 

JBenedick — Is it oome to this ? Hath not the world one man, hut As wtZZ 
wear ihu eap mth sutptcion * Qo to i faith , if thou wilt thrust thy bead 
m a yoke, wear the print of it, and txgh away Sundayt 

[It IB to be observed, that m this and other cases, where no 
distmct question is propiosed, the passages, or words, marked m 
ItahcB, are to be fully explained.’^ 

10 Hero.— No, truly, Ursula, she la too diadainAiL 
1 know her qdrita are as ooy and wild 
Ab haggards of the rook. 

What are kaggardi qf the rook f 

Fomt out the aptness of the comparison 

12 Fergee — *' Nay, that s certain , we have the exhibition to examine 

Ooneot the blander of the eonatable 

8L Hee h is.— Pardon me^ Cttaar, for my dear, dear love 
To your prooeeding Mda me tell you thusi 
As^rmemtomyloveUUdkte. 

44. Onatom and lawa compared 

** As Taoitus and Monteac^uiea happen to differ upon a aubjeet of ao 
modi importance it will not be amiaa to examine it a little more 
minutely^ 

State the reqieetiTe viewa of Tacitus and Monteaqmeu Which doea the 
author aupport ? Adduce any inatanoe of your own in which the super 
lori^ of Ouatom might readily he conceded, and others m which Oostom 
should be superaeded Law 
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Th686 Will Buffioe as specuneiui of tlio qaestsoiis ul Litoxaior^ 
Let UB now take a few epecimeTifl from the Mathe yn at ic a l and 
Fhyaioal departments. 

5 ABBuming the scdution of *> + + r =: of being greater 

than - \ expl?n fully which of these yalusB are to be selected as the 
27 ^ 

« * « 2a Sm a 8m B 

14, AssumiiuE that the Oonio Seotion, s* — — w — 

® Cob a 

Sm B ^n (2a + B) ^ being the yertiosl angle of the Cone), la aa 
Cob* a 

hyperbola find its axis and the posUioo of the asymptotes. 

5 A ball 18 proieoted with a relooit^ of 60 feetf m a direction makmg 
an angle of 45** with the honzon, and strikes against a Tertioal wall, where its 
motion 18 wholly horizontal determine the equation to the path afterwards 
defionbed, and the position of the focus, the elasticity of the ball being k 

These specunens we have selected almost at random. Now 
we tbmk it can scarcely be doubted that there are some of the 
latter class so difficulty and some of the former class so easy^ 
that it must be all but impossible to assign proportiODate values 
to die solutions of them. If, for example, the lut question were 
folly solved, taking mto account the resistance of the atmoso 
phere, (and, we suppose that nothing is said about this m the 
question itself, m order that such of the candidates as can 
solve it with this element taken mto account, may have the 
option of doing so), and if a moderate value were assigned 
to such a solution, we should imagme that it would scarcer be 
possible to find a value small enough to be attached to the 
possible answer to several of the questions m the other de- 
partment. It does seem to us, therefore, that the value of the 
questions should be assigned either by the votes of the body 
of exammers, or else by some one individual, apart &om that 
bodj altogether, appmnted for this purpose. A mau of lesa 
vaned attainments than the admirable Cnchton might dis- 
charge this duty well enough and it does not seem to us that 
this duty can be dispensed with, and justice done to the stu- 
dents exammed. 

We now come to notice a corre^ndenoe between the H<mom- 
ble Court of Directors and the Council, on the eub)ect of Lord 
Hardinge’s celebrated Education Mmute, and also a correspon- 
dence l^tween the council and certam propnetors or supenn- 
tendents of j^ous educational establishments not connected 
wi^ Oovemment The Court object partly, as it appears 
to us, to the prmciple of the mmute itseu, and partfy to 
the way m whim it is apphed by the Counm^ to whom its 
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workmE out u oomimtted. The aupenntendents of the pn- 
Tate b(£oo1s object only to the womng, without eipresamg 
aoj qpmion as to the pimciple of the minute. We ihaU follow 
the examine of the Counm by mying ihe despatch of the 
Honorable Court entire^ a knowledge of its contents being 
essential (as they tell ua) to the n^t undersftifeduig of the 
report of the Council upon the matters refened to m it” — 
and consequently essential to the right understanding of the 
remarks, that we are about to make on that report 

1 Tour public Letter of tbe 2Ut of May, No 17 of 184&, informs us that 
you have intimated to the OounoU of Eduoation your assent to their propo- 
sal that all persons, whose names are inserted m the list of those qualmed 
for the sernoe of GoTemment, shall have passed, satisfaotonly. an examma- 
tion similar to that which entitles a student to a senior scholarship at tbe 
Calontta and Hooghly English Colleges. This rule requires a ontioal 
acquamtanoe with the works of Bacon Johnson. Milton and Shakespear, 
a knowledge of ancient and modem history, and of the higher branches 
of mathematical science, some insight into the elements of natural bistoiy 
and the principles of moral philosophy and political economy, together with 
considerable imcility of oomposition. and the power of wnting m fluent 
and idiomatio language an impromptu essay on any given subject of 
histOT. moral or political economy 

2 It appears to us that the standard can only be attained by the students 
in tbe Government Oolleges . and that therefore it virtually gives to them a 
monopoly of public patronage 

8 We are alM of opinion that this high test, instead of promoting, will m 
effSsot discourage tbe general acquisition of the English language Those 
who cannot hope to pass this test, will not thmk it worth their while to 
bestow any time upon learmng the English language, at least with a view 
to employment in the public service 

A Kor are we disposed to regard a high degree of scholastic knowledge [as] 
constituting an essential qualification for the public service To require only 
a moderate and practical knowledge of English, with a thorough command 
of the vernacular language, and testimonies of regularity, steadiness. diU 
ganoe and good oondaot. will be. in our opinion, tbe best wav to obtain 
the largest number of candidates, competent to become useful OfiBoers in 
the diflerent ranks of the Bevenue and Judicial Departments though we 
do not deny that there may be some few appointments, which it may be 
deorable to bestow as the rewards of greater profidenoy m tbe higher 
branches of literature. 

6 But we would not insist throughout all India on even a moderate ae- 

a uaintanoe with the English language Where, from local oiroumsUnoei 
[lepereonB whom it would be most desirable to employ, are found deficient 
in that Imowledge, we would not, on that account, peremptorily exolnde them 
frrom employment, though, other ^aUfioations being equal, or nearly so. we 
would allow a knowledge of the English language to give a olaam to pre- 
ference 

fi. We are further inclined to doubt tbe expediency of subjecting all 
esndidatea to public examinations held at the msideney It is not pro- 
bable that young men from Bebar or Cuttack will oome to Oaloutta, merely 
that they may be reeoided as fit for official employment, without any asaur 
aaoe that they will ever be so employed. The same objection applies to the 
registration fse from all oandidates for examination It will be felt 
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ii an unjust exaction bjr tbooe wbo derive no eTeniual benefit from ebowiniT 
tliemeelves equal to the preoonbed test , and the exanination being for the 
benefit of the pubho, the ooet of it, if mouxred at all, should be defrayed 
at the publio expense 

To this remonstranoe on the part of the Court of Directm, 
the Conncil df Education reply in aubstauoe as follows First 
That the great object the Council have had in view ** is not im- 
mediately the improvement of the native civil servants but 
rather the gene^ improvement of the great body of the 
people^ by the increased value which the umversal desire 
sucn employment must give, m their estimation, to the training, 
by which they hope to see their children placed in a &vourabIe 
position for gaining it.” Second, That tne onentahsts have no 
right to complam , that sufficient fficiLties are afforded to all 
who seek a learned Oriental education but that it would be a 
virtual departing from all the good that has been achieved for 
many years, were the principle departed from, ‘^that English 
should be offered to the youth of India, as their classical lan- 
guage , and that proficiency m it should be deemed the indis- 
pensable characteristic of a liberal education Third. That 
for those offices, m which a knowledge of Sanscnt or Arabic is 
requisite, it is surely right to select, from amongst th<»e can- 
dnutes possessed of the proper Oriental quahfication, the one 
who possesses the additional qualification ascertained by the 
Council’s test Fourth. That the Council are not unaware of 
the importance of giving an mcreased importance to Fmiocu- 
lar stumes m combination with Ei^lish. 

Upon these answers we shall ofrer a few observations. 

First — ^In order to judge of the value of this answer, we must 
view it m connexion with the nnnute of Lord Hardinge, which 
IS the originator of the whole matter, the very charter under 

* This answer has reference to the following paragraph in a diiforent deq«tofa 
firom that which we hare quoted ^ 

" But there is one otyectlon to the prqpoeed standard, to which 70D bare not md~ 
▼erted— its being almost exolnsivelTEn^h, and consequently debarring the atiidenta 
of the Native Colleges, Hindds and Mohamedans, from all chance of a phuw among 
the candidates for the patronage of the Government Offices. Even where thaw 
atudenta may add a knowledge of English to their acquirements in ihe langoagea, 
literature and laws of then* country, it cannot be expected that they ahoald attain 
the same profidenoy, as those young men who have devoted the whde of tfadr time 
to the study of English, and consequently they cannot paM such an examination aa 
will alone entitle them to have their names insmted in the list of competent Inffivt- 
duals, although in many respects, they may be mooh fitter for the dntke of the pi^ 
Uo servloe thw the mere English scholar, however Ifigfa hla attainmenta. We are 
thwefore of opinion, that, In order to meet thla dUSculty, an equivalent standard 
should be dadoed on to test the aoqnirements of this olass of students, snd that dia- 
tinotim, founded on the extent and amount of their atsainsnents in agoh brsnohes 
of study as ihdl he inohided under such staadird, oombhied with hut a modavats 
practical knowledge of KnglUh, shall entitle them to a place in the fists of qpallM 
candidates fdr pu^ empleymaiit * 
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wluch the Connoil of Eduoatioin aot in their oapMity of eeleo- 
ton of fit candidates for Oorenmeat employment llie fint 
paragraph of that mmnte is as follows — 

Tbe Goremor-Genera}, haviDg taken into bis ooneideraiion tbe exiet- 
mg state of Eduoation in Bengal, and being of opinion that it is highly 
dMirable to afford it STSry reasonable enoouragement, by bolding out to 
those who hare taken advantage of the opportunity of ihstruoUon afforded 
to them, a fair prospect of employment in the public servio^ , and thereby 
not only to reward individual merit, but to enable the State to profit as 
laigely and as early as possible, by tbe result of the messures adopted of 
late years for the instruction of tbe people, as well by the Government, as 
by private individuals and Societies, has resolved, that in every possible 
case a preference shall be given, m tbe selection of candidates for public 
employment, to tboee who have been educated in the Institutions thus 
established, and especially to those who have distinguished themselves 
therein by a more than ordinary degree of ment and attainment 

K0W5 to our thinkmg^ the great object held out here is to 
** enable the State to profit as largely and as early as possible 
by the result of the measures adopted of late years for the m- 
etruction of the people, as well by the Government, as by private 
individuals and So^eties,” while the encouragement of educa- 
tion among the mass of the people, and the reward g£ mdmdiud 
merit, are regarded mamly as subsidiary objects conducive to 
this end. But we do not care much about ascertaimng the 
comparative prominence to be assigned to these objects, ^ey 
must go hand in hand. It is of veir bttle consequence whether 
It be stated that Lord Bjurdinge’s object was to benefit the State 
by putting the best scholars mto good appomtments, or to pro- 
duce good scholars by offermg good appointments to such as are 
produced. Take it as we wilb we cannot see bow the Coun- 
cil’s averment can be re^rded as a aatis&ctory answer to the 
Court’s objection. The Council have proposed a test, which the 
Court deems too stringent — so much so that they ore of opmion, 
that this high test, mkead of promoting, will m efiect discour- 
age, tbe general acquisition of the English language.” Thu 
cmuuon the Council either leave untouched, or they suppose 
that they touch it, m the answer of which we have given the 
substance. In pomt of fact the result of the prooeedinj^ of the 
Council, tf they had had any result at aU, would have l^en pre- 
cisely what the Court point out But the^ have had no result, as 
we shall shew ere long, unless the nullifying and making a dead 
letter of that document under which the proceedings have been 
adopted — a document which was regards by many, and our- 
selves among the number, at the time of its promul^tion, as a 
very valuable one, aikl which might have proved so under a dif- 
ferent system of aralication — may be properly called a result 
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lisli over Oriental acquirements, we have no roecial quarrd with 
them, as we cordiail/ agree in the opinion that Yawj greater 
good will be aohieyed hy ootintenanciitf and encouraging the 
former than the latter But yet, taking Lord Hardinge’s minute 
for our guide, and considering that the remit made to the 
Council was yirtuall^ to expiscate all the talents,^ we think 
they might have devised means to give a £ur value to Oriental- 
ism. In &ot ^e Council seem to have forgotten that their 
functions in this matter are purely executive. His Lordship 
finished the legislative part ot the work, when he issued his 
mmute. All ^t they nad to do was to obey the orders ad^ 
dressed to them, without any reference whatever to their in- 
dividual opmion respecting the supenonty of one branch of 
study to another 

Hard , — We cannot but regard this as a piece of special 
pleading ' We quite beheve that for situatums lequmng Onen- 
talism, it would be well, the best qualified by Oriental ac- 
quirements were also qualified by English ones, to appoint him. 
But it IS absolutely certam that no one can get upon the Coun- 
cil’s Lst, who has any Onental acquirements at all, for it is a moral 
impossibility for any one to get upon that list, who has not bes- 
towed bis whole tune upon the studies prescribed for examina* 
tion , and, unless Orientalism has come to him by inspiration, it 
IB imposable that he can have even an infimtesin^y gmull 
amount of it. 

Fourth . — We are very glad to hear that the Council are hence- 
forth to countenance the study of the Vernacular languages 
of India. It wdl require all the prestige, that their oountenaime 
can afford, to counteract that indifference to the study of tliese 
languages, that has been unfortunately manifested bj the great 
majority of students in all the Institutions, m whi^ English 
has been made the staple language Now, while we are j>er<» 
fectly willing to battle against all comers m the cause of Eng- 
lish-and- Vernaculars, against Onentalism-and- Vemaculan, we 
have not a word to say m the cause of English as agsonst 
Vernaculars. 

While we cannot but express our opinion that the objections 
of the Court of Directors are left wtuaUy unaitowered, we 
confess to a kmd of admiration (considering the relative position 
of the parties) of the cool ttuouctanccf wiui which the Council 
express their determuiation to proceed m their own way No 
matter, that the Council owe their existence to ^e Court 
of Directors, no matter that they are appomted to do a 
certam work which the Conrt desires to have done;^--*«t 
ideases to do another work altogether , and the 
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flpuge of ^eir prendent (for we may safely asamne that it 
u the peadeat that is the otm of the Coonoil on this oooa* 
sum), is set to the tune of ** &e wio, sic jubeo , stet pro ratume 
vohintoSw^ 

Such being the state of the case^ as between the Council of 
Education and the Court of Directors, we come now to a con- 
stdexation of the case, as between the Council and the eduoa^ 
tionists, who are unconnected with the Government, or, to speak 
more stnctly, between" the Council and the students of the 
extra-government educational Institutions. Lord Hardinge’s 
minute most distmctly prescnbed, that the students of all insti- 
tutions whatsoever should be placed on an equal footing And 
this was both wise and just. It was wise, as tending to secure 
for the Govemment the benefit of a large amount of talent to be 
employed m its service. It was just, because any other plan 
would only amount to a decree that those, who had sought and 
received no aid from the Govemment in acquinng their educa- 
tion, ^ould be debarred from holding offices of truirt and emolu- 
ment, in order that these might be kept open for the benefit 
of those, who, to a ^eater or less extent, bad already received 
a boon at the hand of the Govemment Nothing could be 
clearer than the nunute of His Lordship, — and this the Council 
of Education at first admitted, for, when they first published their 
mode of canjung the minute mto efiect, they abcompamed it 
with an a^Iogy for not having been able, on account of the 
ahortness of time allowed them, to mature a plan by which full 
justice might be done to the students of private schools — (so 
we shall ctQl them, for brevity’s sake, although of course ike^ are 
just as pubhc as the others, in every respect, except their mde- 
pendence of Govemment support and Government control) 
They therefore recommendea that the students of tiiose m- 
atitutions should not present themselves for examination that 
year, but should hold back tmtil such arrangement could be 
made as would put them on equal terms with their compe- 
titors from the Govemment Institutions. The students, and 
their friends and teachers, were fiun to accept this apology, 
m the confident hope, that all that was wrong should next 
year be rectified. But when next year came, it was as- 
certained that hope had told a frlsely fiattenng tale. There 
was no perceptible change in the arrangements, excepting that 
the i^lo^ and impb^ promise of improvement were can- 
celled. This state of things went on for a few years. Mur- 
murs were uttered, " not loud but deep and thm murmurs, 
having by some means reached the ears of the members of GtH 
vemment— on the 24th of March, 1847, Sir T H* Maddock, 
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then Deputy Goyemor of Bengal, spoke as follows in the Town 
Hall of Calcutta — 

** I have been given to understand, that some dissatisfactioxi 
IS maiufested by nie managers of soh^ls not under the control 
of the Council of Education, at the manner in which the resolu- 
tion of the Governor-General, of October 1844, is darned into 
effect, with respect to the test to which candidates are subjected, 
before they can be ranked m the Council’s list of mentonoua 
students. 1 am not aware how the Council can dispense with one 
common test of <juabfication, or be expected to adopt, without 
further examination, the cr^entials furmshed to students of 
pnvate schools by their superintendents. Such is not the prao- 
tice m Europe, when students of various schools are candidates 
for University honours, but all are subjected- to one and the 
same ordeaL I will, however, commumcate on this subject 
with the Counod of Education , and 1 shall be happy, if it is 
found possible to modify the existing rules, so as to obviate 
these objections, without compromising a prmciple on which 
depends our security, that the best qualmed students are alone 
adimtted on the list of qualified candidates forpubhc employ 
The object of the Government is to secure for its use the 
services of the most distinguished talenta It is not its obj^t 
to patronize one institution m preference to another The 
ablest man, wherever educated, is he who should stand first on 
the list of candidates for public employment.” 

We may notice m passing, that this speech, which we ex- 
tract fiom the report under review, seems to us to beitf out 
the view that we have taken, as to the mam object of the plan 
of examination, m opposition to the view taken of it by the 
President of the Council lu his answer to the remonstrance of 
the Court of Directors. But this, as we have already stated 
m substance, is not a pomt that appears to us to be of any con- 
siderable moment , inasmuch as the object of difiusing a taste 
for education, by rewarding with Government employment those 
who are best educated, and the olyect of obtaining for Go- 
vernment employment the beat educated mdividuals, must be 
secured m concert They must stand or fell together Only 
it 18 not unimportant to notice, that the view we have taken of 
the matter, is not only that of the Court of Directors, but that 
also of Sir Herbert Maddock, who had the best possible oppor- 
tumty of being acquamted with the intentions of^rdHaro^M 
and of the memben of his Council 

In accordance with the su^estions of the Honorable the 
Deputy Governor of Bengal, the Council placed themselves ui 
commumcation with the proprietors of pnvate spools, acanaint- 
ing them with His Honor’s sentiments, and requesting^em to 
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gpeolij the exact nature and extent of their objeotiona to the 
existing system of examination, as well as to favor the Council 
with the modification they ifrould propose, to render them ac- 
ceptable to all persons unconnected ynih the Government msti- 
tutions.” 

It appears that answers to the Council’s circular were re- 
ceived nram the propnetor of one native pay school, one private 
boarding school, the secretary of one pubhc endowed school 
(the Mi^tmi6re% and also from the chairman of a meeting, com- 
posed of representatives of all the Missionary institutions m 
Calcutta ana of the Parental Academy 

The resolutionB of this meetmg are given at len^^ m the 
report before us , and we agree with the Council in thinking 
that the objections to the system can scarcely be put in a clear- 
er light, than that m which they put them. We tnerefore trans- 
fer dem to our pages, giving the Council the benefit of admit- 
ting that there is an apparent oversight m the resolutions, m 
representing the Government scheme of education as compris- 
ing only English secular hterature and science, and m omitting 
all mention of the Vernacular lanzuages. The explanation of 
this apparent oversight is easy The resolutions have reference 
to the points of difierence between the Government scheme of 
education and that adopted m the institutions represented, in 
BO fiu* as those points of difierence bear upon the question at 
issue. Now there is probably no material difierence between 
the Yemacular education in the two classes of institutions , and 
so much as there is, does not bear at all upon the matter m dis- 
pute The Vernacular test ^pomted by the Council is merely 
the composition of a Bengah Ess ay , and this has not, we beheve, 
been objected to by any party l^th this explanataon we sub- 
jom the resolutions — 

I BesoWed uDanimouBlj that, without entenog into any debate as to 
what coDBtitatea the best, or even an essentially good» course of education, 
this meeting find, in point of fact, that there are now three distinct courses 
of improved education m operation among us, vis — 

Mnt The eiclusively secular course, pursued alike in GoTemment and 
many purely nadre Institutions, which includes merely English secular 
literature and science, though in the widest and most extended sense 
Ssoond The ordinary European course, formed after die home European 
model, and pursued m several Christian Institutions, such as the Parental 
Academy and St Paul s School, which, besides English secular literature 
and science, mcludes laively the study of ancient olassioal literature, m 
conjunction with a considerable range of Christian literature 
Third The mixed course, pursued id all the existing Christian Institn 
tions for native youth, in which a range of English literature and science, 
more or less comprehensive, is inseparably conjoined with a more or less 
extensive course of Obnstian literature 

II That, from the preceding statement, the nature of the leading objeo 
tion to the standard of scholarship, at present adopted in oondnouDg the 
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•zaminatioii of Natiro candidates for Qovemmeot emploji tnust at onoa ba 
apparent, viz , that it u framed exolasirely upon the model of the fint of 
the abore-menUoned courses, and fitted exolosiTelj to test the proficiency 

young men who hsTe been instructed according to its protons and 
details , —ancient olassical literature baring no adequate or propo^onal 
value attached to it in the test, and Ohmtian literature, properly so called, 
being well lugh excluded altogether 

That in this way young men, educated under either of the two latter more 
extended oourses, are wholly prevented from oompetiog on eqiutl terms with 
voung men, whose whole time, strength, and energy are devoted to the more 
limited range of mere English secular literature and science, on a knowledge 
of which alone the oandidates are examined ^ 

III That no mere modification of a test, which reetnote itself mainly if 
not exclusively, to English secular literature and science, can possibly 
obviate or remove the foregoing objection and that m order to adapt itself 
to other Institutions, m which ancient classical literature, or English Ohns- 
tian literature, may be largely taught, it must needs undergo an organic 
alteration or enlargement. 

That the meeting agree to forward to the Secretary of the Council 
of Education a copy of this minute of proceedings, and leave it to tlie con 
Bideration of Government to make any further proposals, or ask for any 
further information on the subieot, as it may deem proper , and finally thM 
the Chairman be requested to forward the minute, accompanying the same 
with any remarks on his own individual responsibility, which, by way of 
explanation, he may ooneider desurahlc ^ 

These resolutions were forwarded to the Council by Dr 
DufT, the chairman of the meeting at which they were passed^ 
accompamed by a statement by Dr Duff hunself^ expfmniztf 
in de^ the obections contamed m the resolutions. Of ihw 
statement, the Council, or let ns say at once the President of 
the Council, has given us an abstract , and, before entering 
upon the consideration of the resolutions and the statement, 
we must record our decided ^test against this mode of pro- 
ceeding ‘Without assuming that the abstract is unfairly made, 
we must msist that uyustice must necessarily be done to Dr 
Duff, W presenting his reasoning m detached sentences and 
parts of sentences, selected from the document hj one, whoee 
object 18 professedly to answer that reasoning It will not do 
to say that the commumcation was too long for insertion m the 
report Suppose it had occupied 20 or 30 pages (and we do not 
believe it would have occupied a half of the smaller of these 
numbers), it was just as eaiy to pubhsh a report of 789 or 799 
pages, as one of 769 , or, if the Council were restricted m re- 
gard to the nmnberofpi^, It would not have been any great loss 
to the pubhc, if they had made room for Dr Doffs letter by the 
retrenchment of a considerable amount of matter that is insert- 
ed Had Mr Bethune chosen to mve Dr Dufies letter at 
length, we should have been perfecUy willing, and so, we ai^ 
sure, would Dr Duff himself, that he should have oommented 
uponitaastrenuously as he possibly could but, that letter 
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Withheld, we cannot but reff^ manj of the remarks that he 
mfl^es upon it as downright slander It is one thing to review 
a book, which is before Sie world, and another thing altogether 
to review a document, which is accessible to none hut the re-* 
viewer Had the report been given to the world, before Dr 
Duff left India, the case might not have been *quite so bad , as 
it IS, we cannot conceive now a word of vmdication can be 
uttered on behalf of the CoimciL This however we can tell 
Mr Bethune, that he has altogether outwitted himself Dr 
Duff IS too well known in India for people to take m the 
cliarge of stupidity which Mr Bethune agam and again 
virtually brings against him , while he withholds the grounds 
on which he bases so preposterous a charge. 

In what we have to say further on this subject, it may tend 
somewhat to distmctness if we confine our observations to a no- 
tice of the way in which the pupils of the Missionary mstitutions 
are affected by the procedure of the CoimciL All that we have 
to say on this pomt, will be apphcable, with a few unimportant 
modmcations, to such establis^ents as the Martmi^re, ^e Pa- 
rental Academy, and St. Paul’s School , while the important 
class of private pay schools for native boys being conducted, as 
nearly as possible, on the pnnciples of the Government institu- 
tions, it is probable that no particular injustice is done to their 
students. 

First of all then, we think that mtelligent and well-inform- 
ed pubhc opmion will bear us out in the assertion, that it may 
be confidently expected that the students of the Missionary 
institutions are quite as well educated as those of the Govern- 
ment institutions. We have no wish to mstitute comparisons 
between mdividual men , but we believe that all, who know any 
thmg about the matter, will admit that the supermtendents of 
the Missionary institutions are not inferior, as a body, m all 
the qualifications of scholarship and teachership, to the profes- 
sors m the Government Colleges. But they have precisdy the 
same materials to work upon that these professors have , and 
therefore it may be taken for granted that their students are 
not worse educated. Now then, the duty of the Council of Edu- 
cation being to select from the students of all institutionB 
those qualified by talents and acquirements for the service of 
Government, and it being notorious t^t they have not in point 
of fact selected any one student from any of the Missionary 
institutions, it will follow, either that they have not done their 
duty, or thsit their efforts have been firustrated by the counter^ 
acting efforts of the supermtendents of the Missionary msti- 
tutions. Which of these condusions is the nght one ? The 
Cpuncil say that it is the latter There pan no doubt that 
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it IS extremely dearable that, if posable, the conductors of pri- 
vate schools snould be induct to allow their pupils to compete 
at the public examinations , — ^the Council use this expremon 
advisedjy, being of opimon, that the reluctance against their 
appearance there is more strongly felt hv the masters than the 
soholare of ^ese institutions.” Noyfy wmle we do not suppose 
that the supermtendents of the Misaonary institutionB assume 
any right of aXlowmg or dtsaUowtng the appearance of their pu- 
pils at the Council’s examination, we are willing enough to admt, 
as they themselyes make no secret of it, that they do not thmk 
that their students ought to su^ect themselves to that examina- 
tion^ as at present conducted, beheving that justice would not 
be done, either to the students or to the character of the msti- 
tutions m which they have studied. We believe that such 
an opimon is well founded , and that the Council’s utter failure, 
m their attempts to do what they were appointed to do, is not 
to any extent due to a factious or vexatious oppoation on the 
part of the Misaonanes, but is entirely chargeable to the fault 
of the Council We are qmte prepared to shew this by simple 
reference to the report before us. And for this puipose we 
must ask the special attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing (mestions, forming a part of the examination on Litera- 
ture Proper” for 1849 — 

** Litsbatubb Pbopbb Morning Examination [Note —Where no die 
tinet question is proposed, the passages and words marked in italics are to 
be fully explaiuea”J 

HUGH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 

1 Gits a brief analysis of the plot of the Play, and mention the sup 

posed source from which it is taken 

Act I 8oenk I 

2 Bta%no9 — He set up hu hills here in Messina and ohalUnged Cumd 

at the flight and my uncle s fool reading the ohaUenge, subscribed 
for Oupid, and challenged him at the hird-bolt * 

8 Beatrioe — ** He wears hie fmtht but as the fashion of hte hat it ewer 
changes with the next ht^k 

Messenger — ‘ I see, Lady, the gentleman u not t» your hooks 

4, Benedick (to Pedro) — “ He is in love — with Hero 
Claudio — * If this were so, so were it uttered ” 

Benedick — Like the old tcde my Lord , **it u not so, nor tt was not 
so hut mdeedt Qod forbid it shoM he so 

5 Benedick — ‘ But I hope you have no intention to tom husband.** 
Claudio — “ 1 would scarce trust myself, though 1 bad sworn to the 

contrary, if Hero would be my wife ** 

Benedick — ** Is it come to this? Hath not the world one man, but 
he win wear Has cap with suspicion Go to, i faith , 

if thou wilt thrust thy head in a yoke, wear the print of it and sigh 
away Sundays ” 

6 Benedick (to Pedro) — “ Nay, mock not , the body of your ibseourss is 

sometimes guarded with fra^entSt and the TOvds are but slightly 
basted on neither ere you flout old ends anv nirthar ntuminm 
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Aox II SOSMX I 

7 Olaudut » 

** Fnandriiip u eonstant m all other thmg»» 

** Sara m the office and afikire of lore , 

*' llienfon OH hearts in love, use their own tongues , 

“ Let mrj dje negooiate for itself, 

“ And trust no agent , for beauty is a witob 
“ Against whose obarms faith melteth into blood 
** That IB an accident of houilj proof, 

“ Which I mistrusted not ** 

Paraphrase the whole of this passage 

8 Benedtok — She told me, not thinking I had been myself that I had 

been the pnnoe e jester, heaping jest upon jest, with tueh impottibU 
oonvcyanos, dc * 

Act 11 ScBNB III 

9 Pedro — See you where Benedick hath bid himself ” 

OloMidio — " O.very well, my I-ord , this music ended, well Jit the kui 
fox irUh a pennyworth * 

Aoi III Scene I 

10 Hero — " No truly. Ursula, she is too disdainful 
“ I know her spints are as coy and wild 
* As haggards of the look 
What are haggard* of the rook f 
Fomt out the aptness of the comparison 

Act IV SoENB I 

1 L Leonato — Being that I flow m gnef. 

The subtlest twine may lead me 

This is one of Shakspeare s shrewd obeei vations upon human life Show 
Its application 

12 Verges —** Nay thats certain , we have the exhibition to examine 
Oorreot the blunder of the constable 

18 Hero — “ I never yet saw man 

How wise, bow noble, young, how rarely featured, 

*' But she would epeU him haokward , if fair, 

“ She d swear the gentleman should be her sister 
** If black, why nature drawing of an antwkt 
Made a foul blot , if tall, a lance ill beaded , 

** If low, an agate very vilely out 

She would epeU hun haokward —What received notion is here allude 
edto ^ 

Give the meanings of an antiek—an agate 
Some copies have aglet What is the difference ^ 

Do you recollect a sunilar oompanson elsewhere m Shakspeare ^ 

Act IV Scene II 

14 OJoudto— “ Nay but his jesting spirit, which u now er^t into a lute 

etnng, and now governed by etope ** 

Pedro — “ Indeed ttat tells a heavy tale , 

Conclude be is m love " 

Act V Scene I 

15 I^eonato — Bring me a father, that so loved his child, 

** Whose joy of her is overwhelmed like mine 
aeaas'itaav 
" If such a one will fmile and etroke bia bread, 
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" Cry, 9 orro%o wag ! and Ami, itAm hs ahould ^rom , 

“ Patch grtcf wttkprowrbt , matw mu/ortune drmUt 
** With oan^ wattert , bring him jet to m« , 

“ And 1 of him wiU gither patience ' 

16 Olaudvo —** If he be engir, he knows bow to turn hisdidle *' 

From what practioe was this form of expression dOnrOa ? 

N6w we aak our readers to look over these questions care- 
fully, and then to say, whether there be not a considerable 
numl^r of them, which could not be answered by any can- 
didate whatsoever, unless he had been specially told the an- 
swer Many of the questionB are very easy — we have al- 
ready quoted some of them for the very purpose of shewing 
that they are too easy But, both of the easier and of the more 
difficult ones, there are several that we are certam could only 
be answered from memo^ The conclusion then is irresistible. 
The particular plays of Shakespeare, on which the examination 
IB to be held at the end of the year, are carefully taught in 
the Government institutionB during the year, explanations 
of every difficulty are given by the teachers , and the students 
are thoroughly " crammed” for the examination. The pro- 
fessors and teachers of the Government institutions regard it 
as their duty, thus to cram their students , and so it is, m so 
far as duty consists in the fulfilment of a contract. But the 
IVBssionary teachers have another duty to perform and they 
cannot leave that duty unfulfilled, m oraer to cram their stu- 
dents for such an examination. 

Who then is to blame ? The Missionaries, or the Council 
of Education? Ought the Missionanes to adapt their course 
of instruction to the requirements of the Council ? Or ought 
the Council to adapt their requirements m some degree to the 
several courses of instruction pursued m the different classes 
of schools, whose students they are required to examine ^ If 
Lord Har^ge’s minute, which is the fans et cfngo of the whole 
matter, is to be our ^de, the question is already answered. 
If the Council’s own mterpretation of that mmute is entitled 
to any consideration, that mterpretation is decidedly against 
them^ves. When they put forth, in 1845, that apology, to 
which we have already auuded, they fully admittea that, for 
that year only, they were not doing what the mmute required 
of them but ihey excused themselves on the ground that it did 
not he within their power, on account of the want of tune dape- 
mg between the pubhcation of the mmute and the holding of 
the examination. But they have ^ne on ever since, doing jue- 
oisely the same thing every year ^t they did then , and ik>w 
seem to desire peo^e to b^eve that they are doin^ the very 
thing that they were appomted to da Which is n^t ? 
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The Council of 1845^ or the Council of 1849 ? Out of their 
own mouths they are condemned. 

As to the fault of the Council, then, m fading to discharge 
the duty assigned to them by Lord Hardmge’s mmute, we 
hold that there caidiot be a doubt. That mmute required them 
to report to the Govemment the names of those students, who 
were qualified for the pubho service. It is a notorious fact that 
there are multitudes of students m the Missionary institutions, 
who are well qualified for this service , and yet not one of their 
names has ever appeared on the Councd's list We hold it 
proved, that the aosence of these names is solely due to the 
Council’s having adopted a test, which must, of necessity, fad to 
bnng out the quidmcationa of those students, whde it gives 
&r more than a due value to the quahfications of other students. 
With the examination, viewed as a test for the scholarships m 
the Government Colleges, as mdicatmg the amount of attention 
that has been paid by the students to the lessons of the year, 
and the way m which they have remembered the explanations 
of particular passages given them by their teachers, we have no 
fault to find But viewed as a test, either of talents or acquire- 
ments generally, it is utterly worthless. 

Now if justice 18 to be done to the students of all institu- 
tions, the examination must either be of such a kmd, that the 
mere recollection of what has been told by the teacher to one 
class of the students, and not told by the teacher to the 
other class, shall not go for any thing (whereas now it goes for 
nearly all) , or else it must be of such a kmd, that the re- 
collection of what has been told by the one class of teachers, 
nhall go for as much as the recollection of what has been 
told by the other class. We shall not be deterred by the 
sneer that Mr Bethune directs agamst Dr Duff (when he 
says, that it seems to be recommended that Shakespeare and 
Pope should be discarded for Pollock and Montgomery) from 
expressing our conviction, that the generahty of students m 
the ISiBssionary institutions have qmte as much knowledge 
of English hterature as the generahty of students m me 
Government institutions , and that they would stand a fair 
test with as much credit to themselves and their teachers. 
But until the Councd choose to adopt such a test, we think 
the conductors of the Missionary institutions act wiselv and 
kmdly, when they recommend their students to keep aloof from 
the examination altogether Whenever the two classes of 
students have come mto fair competition, the result has been 
any thing ralher than discreditable to the Missionary-taught 
students. Let the records of the Medical College be searched, 
and we venture to say that they will prove that the Missionary 
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^donts have aotoalljr dytingniahed themselves more than the 
Government students , that^ m pomt of £actf the proportum 
in whioh the highest honours have been gained by the former^ as 
oompared with the latter^ is considersbfy greater than the ratio 
of the number of students. Why is thS ? Simply because 
the test at ihe Medical College is a fair test, whereas the test 
for Government employment is egregiously un&ir. It is 
scarcely necessary then to pomt out the &]lacy in the iollowiiig 
reasomng employed by Mr Bethnne — ** The Council are &r 

* from wishi^ to detract any thing from the merit of the Ifis- 

* sionary sbhools. They beueve, on the contrary, that the mo- 
' rd and relimous training, which the students of these schools 

* receive, is m the hipest value to them in every respect , that 
^ it not only exercises a wholesome influence on them life and 

* conduct, but that the mdirect eflect of the lessons^ whidi they 

* so receive, is to render them zealous for their own improvo- 

* ment, and more capable of intellectual development, than 
' others who have not the same advantages. They think that 
' Dr Dufl* and the gentlemen whose opinions he is said to re- 
' present, have abandoned the high ground which they mi^t 
' have taken, if they had professed their conviction tbiat their 

* pupils might contend at no disadvantage with those of GK>- 
' vemment schools, notwithstanding the time bestowed on these 

* extraneous studies. The Council are of opmion that they 

* might have expected, even with respect to the results of a 

* merely secular examination, that this tune would be found to 
' have been not unprofitably employed.” Mr Bethune is auite 
right as to what might be expcN^ted to be the bearing of tiie 
scheme of education adopted m the Missionary mstitutioiis on 
" the results of a merely secular examination,” but quite wrong 
as to its bearing on the results of ^ examination mstituted 
by the Council 

Nearly a similar objection applies to the mathematical and 
physical department of the examination. This consists of two 
parts, called “ book-work” and " problems.” But if any orib will 
take the trouble to examme carefully the specimen of answers 
contained in the report, he will perceive at once that the fisite of 
the battle depends upon the former part. Of the problems” 
proposed, a large proportion are not attempted to be solved , 
some are solved partially, or imperfectly, some are wrong altoge- 
ther, and all tlmt are done are dumsiiy done. It is, then, upon 
the book-work” that the matter nuumy depends. Hence that 
a student may have a flur chance, he must have studied from the 
very books from which the ouestionB are taken There may be 
no special reason why the Missionary text-books should not btf 
the same m this department with those of the Government But 
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it 18 enough that they may not be the same, and m some oases 
we behere that they are not the same , and it is no part of the 
duty assigned to the Council to dictate or prescnbe to the Mis- 
BionaTy teachers what text-books they are to employ 
Altogether, although not so markedly m the mathematioal as 
m the literary department, it is to us p^ectly eyident that the 
most suooesi^ student will not be the best scholar, but the 
best-crammed on a certam range of subjects, ot rather, what is 
far worse, on a certam number of bookk Now for this there 
might have been some excuse offered on behalf of the Council, 
had they been set to carry out a narrowHomdedand illiberal re- 
solution, that required a certam amount of profeasicnal know- 
ledge, as indicating fitness for a particular employment But 
when they have cramped Lord Harange’s bbcnu and mtelligent 
requirement for well-educated men mto a requirement for well- 
crammed men, we can speak of their conduct m no other terms 
than those of unmitigat^ censure However mere utilitarians 
may regard it, the enlightened statesman, who originated the mea- 
sure, did both a wise and a useful thing, when he appomted an 
mteUectual qualification as essential to employment m respon- 
sible stations, but the Council of Education does an exceed- 


ingly foolish thing, and a thing that would be much better than 
it 18, were it merely useless, when they convert the mteUectual 
mto a merely mnemomc qualification. Whether we regard 
the mam object of the GovernoivG^neral’B resolution as being 
to give to the State the services of the best-educated men, or to 
give a stunulus to realty good and sound education, the ten- 
dency of the method adwted the Council is decidedly to 
counteract that object. If the Council would select those stu- 
dents who evmce a healthy and ^vigorous understanding, who 
can think yigorously, and express their thoughts manfiiUy (whe- 
ther fluently or not, it matters little) and recommend them to 
the (Government , — j£ they would let it be felt that mere cram- 
mmg, whether of Shakespeare and Pope, or of PoUock and Mont- 
gomery, bears no race m their market, — then good would be 
done the Honlile Company would get better servants , the peo- 
ple would be better educated , and me time would arrive sooner 
than it IB likely to do, when India shaU take her rahtfiil place 
amongst the civilized and mtelligent nations. Surely there 
needs be no great difficuhv m selecting those men, wlmm it is 
the duty, and ou^^ to be the debght, of the Council to honour 
If the Ckmncil would but set about it under the gmdance of 
frank, ingennous, common sense, and would discara the coun- 
sels of scholastic pedantry, th^ would neither m one case out 
of a hundred admit into the list an mdividnal who ought to be 
excluded, n<rr exdude two or three who ought to be mcluded. 
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At present they admit many who were better kept out, and 
keep oat a whole olass, wboh doubtless oompreheudsmatiy who 
ou^t to be admitted. 

We have hitherto looked at the matter m a theoretioal point 
of new, but we shall oome to precisely the same conolusioD, if 
we look at its practical working hitherto. The report mforms 
us, that m the five years, lB4d to 1849 indusLye, the Council 
have passed thirty-nve students, nz. — six m l^e first dass, and 
twenty-nme m the second. Of these it appears that four are now 
dead, eight are still purstdiig their stumea , eight are employed 
by the Council itself m educational service , two are ^ployed in 
mercantile offices, seven are pubhc officers, and six are s^ enjoy- 
ing (Oiwrn cwn digmtate. If we suppose that two, out of the four 
that are dead, were nppomted to pubbc offices, we find that 
the utmost that the Council has done, has been to provide pine 
pubbc servants, mcludmg a Conservancy Conumssioner, whose 
appomtment is not strictly a Government one, and who did not 
obtam his appomtment through the circumstance his name 
being on the Council’s list. Hence it follows that scarcely 
any young men from the hUssionary Institutions have been 
krat out of employment by the Council’s test , and this, we 
take it, 16 the reason wW the test has been hitherto allow- 
ed to oontmue m use. We remember a certam distinguish- 
ed man’s being asked by a Farbamentary Committee, whe- 
ther be had said of a certam institution that "it was a mu- 
sance” , and he answered, that although he could not recollect 
what expressioiis might have escaped him m unguarded moments, 
he thought it very unbkdy tl^t he should&ve appbed that 
epthet to it, as he always regarded it " not as a nuiaanoe, but 
rather as a nulbty ” Now it is because the Council’s examina- 
tion has been heretofore &r more of a nulbty than of a nui- 
sance, that it has been patiently borne. We should imaginfl that 
the Government will ere long require of the Council to convert 
it from a nulblr into an ulbty But the moment it becomes 
an ulbty, it will be apparent to all that it is a nuisance, and the 
Missionanes vnll raise their voice for its removaL Nor will 
that voice be disregarded by the Chivemment, inasmuch as it 
will have both nght and expediency on its side. If the Coun- 
cil, with all its cumbrous and expensive maohmexr, can only fiiiv 
nish seven students each year on an average, wto, in the esti- 
mation of their own teachers, are qualified mr the pubbc servioe, 
the Government dearly cannot affiwd to slight the effints of 
those, who, without askmg for any Govmmnent aid at all, are 
nusing up a body of young men, many of whom have been 
tned and found abundantiy quabfi^ for that servioa 
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Rkpuscting utob the mehmdicdy truth of the statement 
ktely made by Mr. Hume m the House of Commons^ that 
** he thought that, lookum at the population and situation olf 

* Xudia^ its connexion with England^ and the resources of both 

* countries, there was too great an mcbiiation toireat India as if 

* it were some minor colony, scarcely worthy of a moment’s con- 

* adoration,’’ we almost fem disheartened mnn attemptu^ any 
consideration of the measure, upon which so much of evil or of 
good IS dependant What avails' it to number the many mil- 
uons of subjects, to allude to the resources, to sketch the 
power, and to hmt at the inherent weakness of our vast Empire, 
when all that is said, or that may be written, finds no ear 
when a gigantic glass-shop m the Park, a shake of Dr Wise- 
man’s cardinal-capped head, or a motion on that delectable de- 


partment, the Woods and Eoresti^ produces fiir higher mterest, 
and creato much greater commotion, than any question, however 
weighty, mvolving the mterests of India. Vet we cannot pa- 
tiently submit to see India treated as if it were a fimn belong- 
ing to the twenty-four Directors m esse or m posse — a paternal 
estate beloi^mg to that body of very able and very expen- 
enced men,’^a8 Lord John Bussell styles them, and, however 
hopeless the task may seem, we have resolved to ^e endea- 
vour to awaken attention to the mamtude and the importance 
of timely mquiry, prior to any legi^tive enactment connected 
with the now rapidly approacmng dose of the £k»t India Com- 
pany’s Charter 


This IS the more imperatively a duty, inasmuch as Mr C 
Anstey’s motion has haa a result, which, whether or not antici- 
pated, entitles him to the gratitude of India. He has pretty 
plainly developed what the Court of Directors deem 'a satisfim- 
tory’ mquiry, as well as the course they are prepared to reoom- 
mend,and to pursue m orderto enable the public to pronounceupon 
the existing state of India. Nothing can wdl be imagmed more 
convement for the Court of Directors, or more likely to smt their 
purposes, than tiie suggestions which Sir J W Ho^ somewhat 
prematurely hazardeoT That Mr Melville and Sir J W Hogg 
oe entrusted with the preparation and selection of information 
from the India House, and that statesmen, like Lord Hardin^e 
and Lord Dalhonae, 1^ the evidence adduced before a commit- 
tee, IS the foreshadowing of as snug an arrangement as the 
Leadenhall-street Cabmet could well have devised. But it may 
be doubted whether the pubhc wJUl be equally contented witn 
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this ingemoua and ingennoiis programme of the two Ihrectofs^ 
Sir J W Hogg ana Mr Manxes and we in Indm mast 
oertainlj raise our Toices, however little they may be listened 
to, against this mode of re-gianting the Charter o£ one of 
the noblest empires ever entnuted to a conquering natioii. 

For seven years, we have, with uniform moderation both of 

E raise and of censure as respects the Government, and with 
earty earnestness as regards the welfare of Ihe milhons under 
British rule, sought to present to the pubhc, whether m India 
or m England, correct views. We have endeavoured honestly 
and fiuth^y to advance the cause of truth , and, having now 
^rown somewhat old m the habit of speaking plainly, we feel 
it a duty to protest against any such fimncal mvesti^tion as 
Sir J W Hogg and Mr Mangles evidently contemplate, 
and to coll attention to suggestions, which savour of anything 
rather than the searching mquiry , which both of these gentlemen 
ostensibly court, but re^y seek to elude. India, like miss Tal- 
bot, is a very mterestin^ ward, with a rather large fortune 
to be disposed of, and this parallel must have been running m 
^ C Jjistey’s when he said that " one might suppose 
that the East India Company vras on angehc hierarchy, and 
that the Board of Controm was a commumty of archangels,” 
but, as m the one case, the pubbc would rather hear some one 
else’s story as well as the Bishop of Clifton’s, so, m the other, 
both India and England would rather hear some other evidence 
besides that of the digmtanes of the India Board and Leaden- 


hall-street, or of their Cardinals a latere, Hardinge and 
Dalhousio — both able men doubtless, but havmg some small 
interest in, or hopes from, the temporahties of the con- 
clave of Mr Anstey’s Leadenhall-street archangels. An 
inquiry, to be satisfactory, must not be limited to a well got 
up flourish of trumpets. We have felt the pulse of India sufli- 
ciently well to know that the men of mind among her milhons 
(there are a few, though this scheme ignores their existence) 
vnll deem such an mvestigation mere mockery and the British 
legislature, instead of being regarded with respect and confi- 
dence, will be held as much on a par m pomt of principle 
and independence with one of Ihe native Durbars — difienug 
rather m the magmtude of the field offered for the suooesow 


play of interested ingenuity, than m the charaot^ of the assem- 
bly Let it be remembered, that m India Ibe enlightenment of 
the millions may, m our estimation, judged hy European stuid- 
ards, be small but no one, who has mixed with and reaOj 
knows the people of India, will ever bo found to compare tbenr 
capacity and keenness for suspicion and distrust with Ibeir 
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enlightenment Thor 11111 dmw* dbewd oondnBiaiiB, if a Com- 
mittee place tiiemedvea m the hands of the India House^ 
and adopt the oonvement coarse so considerately chalked out 
for them by Sir J W Horn Natives are proverbially expert 
m arrayi^ evidence suited to any object wmch they may have 
m view Ae art is an old (memlndia , and it has here so many 
adepts, that if it be worth a thought to maintam the character 
of the Houses of Parliament for probity, fo^ high and strict 
mtegnty, free from all suspicion oi tnck and jobbery, we ven- 
ture to recommend the adoption of a wider oizme, from whence 
to ehmt information , and that any committee, grappling with 
the vast and important subject of the present and mture 
administration of Lidia, should be careful not to permit them- 
selves to be restricted to the sphere mdicated by the Court of 
Directors. 

Stars may do mdifrerently well to steer by occasionally , but 
when the good ship’s timbers and soundness ore to be exammed, 
and her sea-worthiness tested for another voyage, we would pre- 
fer heanng what Tom, the carpenter, had to say on the matter, to 
questomng the pole star, or any other fixed or erratic luminary 
In fiMst Govemors-General are &r too meteoric, pass far too 
rapidly, and at too high an elevation, ever to have a practical 
insight into the working of the machmer^ of Government 
amongst the numerous and various population of India and 
almost necessarily thev both come and depart entirely ignorant 
of the real wants, feeungs and character of the millions sub- 
jected to their rule. Consider for a moment the two exemplars 
of Sir J W Hogg Lord Hardinge, who always canmdly 
avowed his complete ignorance of everything connected wiUi 
tke civil administration, and therefore 1^ all in the hands of 
his civil secretaries, was, the greater part of his short stay in 
India, either wholly absorbed by making preparations for war, 
or by shanng m its fstij^es and vicissitudes. What is a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons likely to ehcit on the great 
subpeots of the trade, the finances, the laws, and the general 
civil administration of the Indian Oovenunent from such an 
evidence, but a hazy reflection of the opimons, which he took 
at second hand from the civil secretanes, in whom he reposed 
confidence ? These opimons he never had the leisure, and 
never pretended to submit to any mvestigation of his own. 
Somethmg of the vicissitudes of ms Sutlcrj campaigns, if so 
indined, & might be able to disclose , somewhat too of the 
diplomatio tninsactioiis m which he was engaged, and of his 
ephemeral Punii&b policy ; bat who m his senses would look 
for more — womd expect from him comprehensive sound deep 
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Views on the infinite vanety of anesttons which should finrn the 
object of inquiry before the Commttee? Certain^ no one 
m India^ who had opportumtiea of eeeing and knowing liOid 
Hardinge 

Again, take the other exemplar^ Lord Dalhoosie. Even 
Sir J W Hogg, when quoting his Lordship's energy, 
humanity, and extraorduu^ wentB for admimstratioii, 
could only instance the Punj&b, as the scene of the exercise of 
these qu^ties. Now granting, which we doubt, that Ixnd 
Dalhousie had mastered everything connected with the Punj&b , 
that it were the garden, which the Director represented it to 
be , and that money has been bberally spent there, which no 
body doubts — still the coimtiy of the nve rivers is a small part 
of the widenspread empire under his sway The Punj&b is not 
India and though the Committee would naturally be mterest- 
ed m what Lord Dalhousie might have to say of the tract m 
question and its administration, it would scarcely look for 
much more than that, and such general acquaintance with the 
mam features of the financial state of the empire, as presses 
itself more immediately upon a Governor-General’s atten- 
tion. The Committee could not expect a practical msigbt 
into much more than what we have sketched fix>m the two 
Directorial exemplars. We insist, therefore, upon the absolute 
necessity for a £u wider range of inquiry, than that of the 
English statesmen who have governed India, whether hmited to 
these two, or mcluding others, who are to the full as able, 
though (it may be presumed) not likely to be such partial wit- 
nesses, as those thus selected by the court. Statesmen, whe- 
ther partial or impartial, sent to govern, are too transitory a 
dass to sound the exigencies of the Indian commumty Take 
their evidenoe by all means, whether favouring or hostde but 
give it no more than its due weight, and, instead of regarding it 
as exclusively tlie testimony of value, and despising that derived 
from other sources, drop your shafts below the upper sur&oe, 
and sink deep through all the strata , you will he none the 
worse for learning what kmd of sod your borer has to traverse, 
and you can never know when it may strike upon a generous 
spnng, that shall come welling up to refresh your labour The 
Artesian fountains of experience and information aometunee he 
low, and are not confined to the class, that is the shorteet time 
in India, sees usually the least of that wide coutttry,and, whilst 
there, is surrounded by an atmosphere, which too often mrevents 
its beholding clearly, what otherwise it have a dumOQ of 
seeing an^t, were the haze and doud of offionl pr^uAce 
neither so thick nor so constant! y envel^ing 
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Farliameiitaiy tootios admit of the exhibition of great diver- 
8itj of manoeavres bat none of these requires less abihty, and 
IS of a grosser or more palpable kind than that, whioh, to cover 
a plentuul lack of argument, has recourse to giving a general 
question a personal bearing Mr Anstey's motion liM evidently 
as httle connection with any mere personal question of the 
abihty, or the reverse, of the present Ghivemor-Gteneral, as it 
bad with Califoniia or the Dreraen oonferencea There was no 
wish to un]|^e any one of the triumvirate. Lord Dalhousio, 
Sir H Potnnger, or Lord Falkland. Great general questions 
were the object of the motion. This the Premier acknowledgedj 
but adroitly took advontange of the acknowledgment, to give 
a personal turn to the debate, and to oppose the sending out 
Commissioners to India to inquire mto matters upon the spot, 
on the ground that Mr Anstey had stated nothing to shew, 
either t^t Lord Dalhousie was mcompetent to conduct the 
Government, or that any measures recently taken required m- 
vestigation, and that the presence of Commissioners would 
produce great excitement throughout India, and would for a 
time destrov all authority m that country Of course Hogg 
and Mangles followed the lead and liord Dalhousie must 
really feel under great obligations to Lord J Bussell for 
mooting the question of his incompetence, and to Hogg 
and M^les for their defence of his admimstrative ability, 
which had never been attacked. But, though it must be very 
gratifyi^ to the Governor-General to have such an apologist 
as Sir J W Hogg, and to be the object of his sentimental 
expression of sympathy for physical sufferings, we should doubt 
whether his Lordsnip would altogedicr feel nattered at the con- 
siderate skill of his fnends, who, when deeming themselveB 
attacked and m danger, thus parade him — make nun a sort of 
cushion, which first has to bear the blows of their adversaries, 
and then is employed to try and smother them. The defence 
was so entirely gratuitous, so unnecessary, and so uncalled for, 
that the motive which led to its being mode, is perfectly trans- 
parent To de^en the battering ram of Anstey and Bnght, a 
cotton bale was to be swung over the wall N* tmporie, of course, 
what happens to the convement bole, so long as the citadel is 
unshaken. 

To plam men hke ourselves, who are hvmg m the midst 
of the millions of India, and who have haa opportunities 
of knowing the temper and feelings of the people mtimatelv for 
years, ana have been m contact and omnmumcation witn all 
classes, high and low, nch and poor, chiefs and ryots, and 
that too m many different quarters India, the apprehensions 
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t|ie wfEthy Premia, u to the deatrnctioii of Mithonty 
Gtom the preeaioe of Comxamionen, are as arraiit a bug-bear 
aa the BuBso-phobia of ISdS* when t^ A%bfiii war was under- 
taken. If piW were required of the adTantage^ that would 
be derived from local investigation into ^e obef questions 
which^liffeot the wdfare of India, we should need none more 
satis&ctory than the debates on Mr Anstey*e motion , for, from 
the reported speeches of those who addressed the house on 
that oocasEion, it is qmte dear, that neither those, who made 
and supported the motion, nor those who opposed it, not even 
excepting among the latter Sir J W Hogg, knew well 
what they were talking about The one pa^ was as va^e 
m its comprehension of we existing state of affiurs, as the o&er 
was vague in its fears, and dinffling m its elusions both 
parties, and that third great pyty, the Bntidi people, indubita- 
bly ue^ enlightenment We are ocmvinoed tnat it would 
have been eq^Uy safe and pditio on the part of the Court of 
Directors, msteaa of opposing, to have favoured Mr Anstey's 
motion m its entueness, and to have not only assented to, but 
also urged, the despat^ of ComnussionerB for local inquiry 
m lndi& The opposition of the Court of Directors to this 
measure cannot ^ of exciting vident suspicions both in 
England and m India, for, if the adnunistration of the latter 
country be what Sir J W Hogg represents it, why evince 
such apprehension of a few p^uimentary CommiseiQnerB ? 
why elude local investi^tion? why cut off the natives of India 
from a single cmportuiuty of giving expression to their views 
and opimons? AIL this will not look w^, and is the more 
impolitic, as, although the administration of India has its faults 
and its i^orlHiomings, we are confident that the ultimate result 
of the most searchmg mvesti^tion, which Commissionors could 
mstitute, would not, on the whole, prove unfrvouiable, and might 
be poductive of much future benefit, by bnn^ng home to the 
mmds of iinpre|Qdiced men, m whom the Bntiw pecmle had 
confidence, the Cerent diffioidties besettmg some cf the great 
questions, which have attracted most the attention of the pub- 
lic m England. 

It 18 evident that Mr. Anstey bnnself hacLa very lumted idea 
of the amount of labour, ability, and energy, whu^ m <»der to 
work out his views, would have been essential , and, had we 
made any objection to his proposal, it would have been on 
the ground that it would be muM d^ouit m practice to secure 
the insteuments requisite for the due fulfilrntmt of so oneroua 
and important a duty Two or three Commissioners woidd 
have been useless. A Commission for each Prcndency , of suffi* 

T T 
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oient strength to be able to sub-chride into minor seotions^ so 
as to effiwt a distnbubon of kbour, wouM have bew mdi^tensa- 
ble* The difficulty of obtamiDg a oonmussion of snoh strength, 
in whoee members the nation shonld haye confidenoej w^Md 
have proved by no means trifling, and we can understand its 
forming an obeotion of some vabmty, though (me whioh^u^t, 
and ou^t to nave been surmounted , for, as we^profesa to rule 
India, not alone with respect to the mterests of the Bntiah 
people, but also with reference to those of our native subjects, 
the legislature should have felt imperativelT called upon to 
surmount the difficulty In no other way, out by sumcient, 
unbiassed, competent, local investmtion, could the mind and 
wishes of the native community, 3 ieir content or discontent, 
their oppression or the reverse, be asoertamed. To those ac- 
tually exercising authority, under a system to which they have 
been tramed, and of which they form the working machmery, 
no native will unbosom himself Independence of thought and 
speech forms no part of the native character, and the mread of 
authonty, and of ofiending those who actu^y do, or shortly 
maj, wield it, checks all mdependent expression of opimon. 
It IS rare mde^ t^t a native imdces a conndant of any Euro- 
pean servant of the Company, civil or mihtary He will always 
praise cmr institutions, our courts, our fis^ arrangements, 
our conduct — ^yet usually with the addition of a but,” followed 
by remarks, which, though sohcitously guarded, indicate the 
existencse of a something m courts, concnict, mstitutioiis, and 
fiscal arrangements, not m harmony with the habits and feelings 
of the people. The praise is merely to pioneer and snumth the 
vray for a guarded retractation of all r^ approval A Com- 
mission would have sounded these dispositions and views the 
more efiectually, inasmuch as it would be felt and known that, 
mvested by the Imperial Fariiament with ample Mwers and 
authority to examine, the members were mdependent (l|fN;he 
machmeiy of the local Government, and not wedded to its 
views or ^stem at the same tpne ^e consciousness, that the 
Commission was merely mquisitcirial and transitory, would check 
the expression of mere mvolous accusations and discontent, 
as calculated to woih, when tiie Commission was withdrawn, to 
the disadvantage of those, who gave vent to such ebullitions. So 
great is the dread m an ]^tem mind of the executive authonty 
and its madbmeiy, that the Commissioners, m lieu of sh ak ing the 

r t of snbordmation, would have experienced that one of 
r greatest drflionlties arose from the overwhelnung awe, which 
chokes all expressum of thought m a native, until he imagmes 
he has discorared what it 14 wished that he should say The 
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Commusicm would not assurodlj have iafoad itself embarrsfle- 
ed bj the mdependenoe of tone of its native faiformants 
From the utter fidenoe of the Premier and Sir J W Hogg 
on the subject of natiye testunonyj we suppose that it is deem- 
ed unnecessary to consult the views and opmions of our native 
cnibjects for it is plam that there are not more than half-a- 
dozen men, who would go to England for the purpose of an- 
swering the queries of a parliamentary Commrnee, and that, 
out of that hw-ardozen, the proportion u tanaW that are of any 
oahbre of mtellect. Among Hmdus, Dwarkanath Tagoree 
are scarce, and few or none of that great dass of 

S ulation would cross the ocean on such a mission ^et the mn- 
u mind 18 calm, temperate, clear and subtile m aU q[iper- 
taining to its temporal ooncems. It is searching m the obi^va- 
tion of mdividuu character, watches with all the attention 
of deep self-mterest the course of our administration, and 
the working of our measures , and, although one could not 
perhaps be mduced to proceed to E^bnd for the purpose 
of appearing before a parliamentary Uommitte^ many could 
be produced befcnre a Commission sitting on the spot — able 
and intelligent men too— who, on the vanous questions of 
paramount importance to India, could, if they peased, give 
valuable information, and, what is of st^ greater oonsequence, 
unfold the latent opinions and real feelings of the Hindu po- 
pulation. The Musnilman is lees averse to crossing the sea , and 
a fair number might be selected, who have had some experience 
of, and acquaintance with, tli^ working of our system , but bemg 
tramed m that system, and for the most part having had httle 
or no experience elsewhere, their views are limited. Still firom 
amoim tms dass too, some useful information might be derived, if 
they £&d an opportumty of speaking out but no great proportion 
o^^u would willingly proceed to England for that purpose. 

whole tendency oi our administration has of late years 
been to annihilate or reduce to msignificanoe, not only the 
prmoes hostile to our supremacy, with whom we came mto oon- 
nict, but also the minor ciaas of prmces and chiefs with wImhu we 
had no such ^uarreL The gentry of the land has, thronghoat 
our own provinces, almost wholly d]sappea];od, and the poverty- 
stricken and depressed remnants of once considerable and 
influential dass hide their want and their wounded pnde m 
jealous seduBion. Neither ohie& nor broken-down gentry 
can be e:i^pected to visit England with the view of laying 
their opinimu before Parliament How then are the thonght t 
and fedin^ of l^ese still important, though sub^ied, dasses to 
be asoertamed, or their gnefr learnt, but by local inquiry? 
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Purely, if India is to be gpyemed, not altogether irrespectiTe- 
ly of the real sentunents w the different dasees its vast and 
heterogeneous population, wisdom and hnmamty, as wdl as 
sound pdioy the associated interests of GhrMt Britain, all 
combine to Tender a call for native evidence advisable. Can 
we honestly or oonsistently exdude it, and dinnk from thus 
testing the vaunts repeated ad nauwom of ouDintegnty, libe- 
lahty, and consideration? Most men will answer at once that 
we cannot, except at the expense of our character and preten- 
sions If this be granted, will it be allied that to send to 
England two or three picked natives, duly selected by the In- 
dian Gbvenunent and its subordinate^ wiU answer the purpose, 
and furnish a Blue Book vnth a specious sprinkling of MujmuI- 
man or Hindu opinion and testunony, in order to wipe away 
the charge of ignoring the feelings of the millions of India ? 
Few beyond the premcts of the India House or Canon Bow 
will haz^ the assertion, that such a caricature of native testi- 
mony would be satisfactory either to England or India. How 
then remove the blot exc^t by local investigation of Commis- 
sioners ? Herem would have lain the chief advantage of a 
Commission sent out to India , for, m other respects, however 
great the abdibes and the energies of the gentlemen selected 
ror this weighty office, the time at their disposal would scarce- 
ly have sufficed for more than a somewhat superficial investiga- 
tion, if all the compUcated questions mooted by the Manchester 
school were to be e^lorea and scrutinized. The great and 
chief utibty of the Commission would have been to guage the 
feelings and opinions of the native oommumty, to ascertam 
their exact position with reference to their immei^te superiors, 
and to bear back to the Paiiiament an unprejudiced report of 
what they had heard and seen. Enjoying the confidence of the 
Bntish pubbo, the representatives of the Bntuh people En^d 
have made thw statement free from suspicion, and woul^^ire 
satisfied their constituents and the nation far more effectually 
than wdl be the result of any other course. It is not, that we 
doubt tibat there are servants of the Company, who are both 
capable and wOlu^ to give truthful mdepe^ent testimony and 
sound iHmest i^nmoas but Deeeeeanly their evidence would be 
regarded by the bulk of the English nation as that of mter^ 
ested partial witnesses, and would not carry the weight, which 
would be granted undoubtingly to the report of Cmnnutsionera. 

These remarks are written m no spirit of hostility to the 
smnces in are confident that the Ghivermnent of 

In^ is weQ and ably served, and our pages have often shewn 
that we have pleasure in doing these semoes ample justioe. 
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Indeedj but for tho fiust that Sir J W Hogg takes occasion 
to defend the civil semoe^ as a body free from corruptioii or 
depravity, twisting Mr Anstey’s motion mto a spcmal on- 
slaught upon that body, and then very gallantly undertaking 
their defence with the same good taste as he exhibited wim 
respect to Lord Dalhousie, we should never have deemed it 
necessary to allude to the &vourable opimon of the services 
which we entertain. But, with sudi an instance before our 
eyes of the perversion of a man’s motion and meaning, it is 
necessary to state that we see no connexion between the 
general objections to a system as advanced by Mr C Anstey, 
and a specific attadi upon one class a£ the Company’s servants. 
Mr Anstey’s views may be those of a person but superficially 
acquamted with most of the sul^ects on which he dilates, and 
his animadversiona on the general system of adnumstration may 
be rather crude , but what on eaiih has this to do with the 
corruption or depravity of the civd service? About as much 
as the sending out Commissioners to Lidia would have had with 
the mcompetence of Lord Dalhousie. When men m the posi- 
tion of Dprectors approach the truly great subject of legislatiDg 
for India m such a spirit, they do more to warrant the sweeping 
condemnation, and the desire for thorough root-and-bnuicn 
changes evinoed by their opponents, than ful the ai^^oments of 
the latter can effect Becourse to such subterfuge is suicide , 
they cut their own throats. 

S’ow, although our administration m India is fiir, very fiir 
from bmng perf^t, and the constitution of the Home branches 
of the Indian Qovemment is very faulty, and capable of great 


improvement, we are by no means anxious to witness India 
truisferred to ihe Colonial Department That would indeed be 
a fatal consummation, and the tnrmi^ pomt m all human pro- 
baU^ of the destmy of this magnmcent empira Whether 
lusfliP^^ or not, it has been boldly won. We wish to see it 
hend^orth wisely ruled, apd finnly kept , and as we do not think 
that this object would be secured by transferring its admuufr- 
tnition to the Colonial Dep artment, and are of opinion that 
the Ime adopted by Sir J W m endeavouring to smother 

and mroumsonbe evidence and mrormation, is pr^nant with evil» 


and calculated to foster and provoke lil-grotinded suspimons, and 
to fiivour the entertamment of propoationB for tow changes, 
which, instead of amending the constitntKms of the Home 
branch of the Government ^ India, would be more likely to 
substitute one of unstable dharaoter and irregular acbcn, and 


might be productive of much evil both to England and India,— 
we puipose, m a senes of Aort articles, to review the vanons 
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BubjectS) which bear upon the question of the future CK>veni- 
ment of Indll^ m the hope that a plain impartial examination 
of these subjects maj be i^e &vourable to improvement m the 
Home and m the Indian branches of the administration. 

The sulyeots are too extexisiye> too various to allow of con- 
densation mto a single article) and our readers must penmt 
our remarks to be presented piece-meal) beanng m mind 
the multi&noos matterS) that have an important ''irauence on 
the general question at issuO) which may be propounded as 
being. What is tiie b^ administration tor In^ m relation 
to its own wel&re and prospen^, and to its connection with 
Great Britain ? We hold t^t the mterests of the two ooun- 
tnes are mtunately blended, and that, circumstanced as both 
are, any pohcy, wmch places these mterests m antagonism, is 
neither sound nor wise. Providence has thrown upon the Bri- 
tish nation the heavy responsibibl^ of an empire numbering 
many miUions of souls , and according as our rule proves bene- 
ficent, or the reverse, will England herself denve advanti^e or 
loss, honour or dismu^, the admiration or the contempt of that 
world, which has fdways r^arded India as one of thf most en- 
viable of possessions. In the scheme of Divme providence, the 
judgments upon nations appear more sure and unfailing than 
upon indiviauals. Betnbution follows misgovemment with an 
iron step, and crushes with mevitable rum the children and 
childrens children of an oppressing nation. Strange as it 
may seem to some of bur readers, this idea is prevalent amongst 
the millions of India and we have heard the speech of an 
mtelligent and wealthy Hindu, when he witnessed a long 
course of unsompulous conduct and successful corruption m 
a hi^ British functionary — ** Well, if the English send us such 
^ men as these, their days are numbered they will not long 
* be allowed to keep this country ** So spoke one, who could 
enlighten, on several important subjects, any CommissioitBent 
to uidia. The speech was spoken m bitterness at what was 
passing before his eyes, and therefore was not of general ap- 
phcation , but it proves that, no matter what a man’s religion 
may be, when he sees the great prmciples of mtegnty and 
justice departed firom, there arises at once the mtemal assurance 
of an aven^g arm , and the conviction paves the way for the 
coming retnbution. We err greatly, when upon differences of 
creed, or the existence of gross supentition, we found arguments 
hostde to clearness of vu&n with reipect to temnoral matters. 
The Hmdn, the Mussulman, the BudcUust, tlm Pars!, sees his 
way shrewdy enoi^ m worldly affiurs' and, in arresting for 
the servants of the Bast India Company dearer powers of percep- 
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tion as to the real feelui^ wishes and interests of the multiform 
oUsses under their domi&n^ there is more af the presumption 
arming irom a superficial ac^uamtanoe with the people^ thui 
of deep views and knowkdjge of their characters. 

In support of the institutions^ which the Bntiah supre- 
macy has imposed upon India^ there m fiur too great a 
tendencj on the part of our fimctionanes to dmregt^ and 
indeed to de^ise^ the judgment of the very people tor whom 
these institutions are mmed^ and who can oeet judge m many 
respects, though possibly not m all, of their adaptation to 
the wants of uie commnmty, and their &vourable or unfiiyonr- 
able operation. We have always observed that the more 
intimately a European officer became .conyersant with the 
real views and ou|pionB of the various classy with whom 
duty brought him into contact, m direct proporticm to his abili- 
ty and soundness of judgment were the moderation and modesty 
with which he pronounced upon the result of the measures m 
our administration, as viewed from the platform of the native 
mind, habits and associations. Few men can place themselves 
on that platform , and few have the skill or the patience to sound 
the views of the people under them. It is &r easier to assert 
the excellence of our rule, to arrogate all wisdom and mtegnty 
for the instruments of that rule, to blacken the native quabties, 
and to pronounce them disabled firom formmg tolerable opmions, 
even m their temporal concerns, by fiJsehood, superstition, and 
their concomitants, exaggeration and dark ignorance , but this 
18 as great a blunder as to dream that the Hmdus are pure, 
smmle, innocent souls, qualified for a terrestrial paradise. 

That Commissioners are not to be sent out to India must 
now doubtless be regarded as decided. We regret the , the 
Manchester school would have been better pleased, and so would 
the p^ple of England, though disappom^ m some of their 
expflbitionB, to mive had their views corrected by men, whom 
they must have viewed as unprejudiced, or, if having any bias, 
one hostile to the existing state of our relations wito, and our 
government of, India. Their report would have smoothed 
away many surmises and suspicions and we even now wish, if 
not too late, that, upon any particular sub^eqt which most int^ 
eeted the ^Lrtj with wh^ the suggestion of Commissioners 
arose, t^t the Home Gtovemment would accede to these 
wishes, and permit the despatch of parliamentaiy mquiators. 
Instead of having to repent of such concession, ministers would 
find that iheir apprehensicms, if really entertsoned, were vain, 
and that the advantages obtamed, if merely m the correction 
of erroneous views on the authonty of unsuspected Commia- 
sioners, would far out-bahmce any mmor mconvemences. 
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Were the natiTe oommiuutj represented by an enl^htened 
press » had the ohiefa and people the meansj the inounadoDi 
and Um c^portumty of expressing their gnevanoes, their opi- 
nions^ their widiee through the instnunentality of the bread 
sheets of an Inthan , had they an omnipresent oi^^ 

for thus instantaneously acting on public opinion > for quiwy 
exposing t^pression to detestatiODj oormption to infomy, and 
inwoiency to contempt, there wo^d have been less reason for 
adyooatmg the dentation of Parliamentary CotnmiBSionera 
There is however no Times for the millions of India, 


and the milliftnn of England, when they read of the foee- 
dom of the Press m India, must nd their mmds, if they 
can, of the analogies whioh these cabalistic words convey 
The Emrlish newsnapers published m India are chiefly sup- 


Ckimpany, and W the European residents of Calcutta, Madras, 
and ‘MmbsLj Ihe press of course studies the tastes and re- 
quirements of its supporters , and, in so for as it is the exponent 
of anything;, it indicates the matters which interest the Eu- 
ropean oommunity — ^that small body having to rule many 
mfllinnaj and bei^ on the whole both an mtelligent and a 
highly honourable body, deeply mterested m the adminis- 
tration of the empure which it is called upon to govern. The 
Anglo*Indian press, though of purely class circulation, fire- 
quently therefore addr^ees itself, witn more or less ability, to 
subjects of general importance, in connection with the advance- 
ment improvement of ^e provinces under our rule , but of 
xsourse m a diflerent spint and from a diflerent pomt of view 
from that whi^ a press, the exponent of the native classes, would 
assome. Add to this tlmt there is no means or method, by which 
the editors can feel the pulse of the Indian millions, and that they 
are dependent for information upon channels, which cannot be 
supposed to be unprejudiced— and it will be obvious that^^^w- 
ever well mtentioned and md^endent, it is impossible for an edi- 
tor to .know the sentiments of ^e native commumty The few 
vernacular papers are of extremely limited circulation, the state 
of education and the general poverty of the masses militotmg 
against ^e suocesq of native editors, whibt the qualiflcationa 
M the latter are not of an mrder to overcome these difficulties, 
•ml to establish for themselves a general reputation. The 
trashy IncubrationB of a few Calcutta Babfls are no more any 
indication of the mind and feelings of the pecyle of India, t h a n 
a punt on a sli^naiit pool is the mo del of a first^flass 

frigatebooiiding over^Es waves of stormy ocean. The native 
papcM at Agm, Delhi, Madras, and Bombay, are somewhat 
superior to wose of Caloutta, but still most mdiflerent pro- 
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dootioiiB (Old en^oj a ve^ limited omndAtioii — one not to be 
eompered to that of a foortb late promoMd town newspaper 
in I^buDid, and infinitely below so^ a paper m matter and 
Huumer 

Pnbbe opiaion m Indn^ by wbidi we mean ihe expodtum 
efihe general sentnuents of muefs and pe^e» is tberefine wholly 
and entirely unrepresented*^ and the Bnropean prees^ even 
where unbiassed by dass oonnectiens and umuences^ which is 
fiur firom beamg always the case, is often very grossly nusledb 
and fidls into Sunentable errors^m spite of the best intentncms. 
We have seen the European Press praise men^ as the models of 
pnbhc servants, whom we knew to be nnpnBoipled, corrupt, 
and despsed by the native oommumty, as not even oommg up 
to their own standard of mtegnty, debased as they acknow- 
ledge that to be , whilst, on the other hand, ire have Icaown the 
Eur^)ean press to be bounded on to the abuse and misrepre* 
■entation of public servants, whom the native community honour- 
ed and respected, as just, able, and of stainless probity Some- 
times t^ was to be ascribed to a bostde fiustion, knowing how 
to work the press” as it is technically termed , but more fre- 
quently to the oom|dete isolation of the European Press, and 
its want of ocnmection with, and of feelms ammig, the native 
oommunity , its want of atdhentio accurate information upon 
those most important pomts, the mevanoes, wishes, and opinicms 
of the people. Henee, as the European press is, we repeat, 
no r^resentatLve of pubho opuuon m India, either as to 
men or measures — ^the chieft, not actually at ^ three Pre- 
sidenciee, scarce heedinn its existence, and never aware 
of its functions and diaxacter, whdst the rndhons are 
wholly Ignorant of any such madunery, which neither di- 
rectly nor mdireetly can make itself practically felt 
them — we advocate strongly that the Committee of the House 
of Cemmona have power to depute Commissioners for local m« 
veeti^tioa upon any mattery v^oh semn to require inquisitonal 
scrutmy on the spot In the course of the remarks, whidi we 
contemplate submitting to our readers m subsequent numbm, 
a few subjects, on wbidi local inquiry would be advantageous^ 
may be pmnl^ out. though, after the geperal expression of 
Qpimon h^ made, that mvestigations on ue spot wotdd be akke 
pohtic and firee from danger or inconvemeno^ there will be no 
necessity for agam reoumng to the sulgeot, further than inci- 
dentally to illustrate the position, we have advanced, by ooca* 
aonally mstancing an example, where local scrutmy befi»e Cem- 
misuoners would be useful, not lees to India, than to fiBglaml 
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Abt IY — Futvals, Cfames, and Amnumenis; Ancuni and 

Modern^ By Hcridw Smdh. Fa$n3y lAkrary^ No* 25 

^Thb games and amusements of a country take their 
(xdour ara oowlezion from the preTailing chiumoter of its 
inhabitants. The sports of the warhke^ active, and enteiv 
prmng Bomans were totally different from those of the volup- 
tuous, sensual, and sedentaiy Persiaiis , the feetivab and merry- 
makmgs of the vivacious and pleasure-loving Greeks had 
nothing m common with those of the thoughttm but gloomy 
and pnest-ndden Egyptians, while the war-danoes of the 
North Amencan Inmana are m marked contrast with the 
elegant and somewhat effeminate amusements of the mo- 
dem Itahans. In this way perha^ the festivals, games, 
sports, and amusements of a people afford a cntenon for 
ascertaming their prevailing national character They also 
serve to mdicate the progress of refinement and mviliza- 
tion. In the infimcy of society, when habits are rude and 
manners unpolished, games and sports partake of the general 
rusticity With the march of civilisation and the progress of 
refinement, the very amusements of a people become {^shed. 
The i^rts of the heroes, described by Homer towards the end 
of his immortal Epic, consisting m struggles of< physical 
strengdi, were vastly different mm the ^y festivals and 
livdj games of the Ionian Greeks of a later date, and the bull- 
baitings of the days of Queen Elizabeth woidd scarcely be 
tolerated m merry England m the nineteenth century 

The Bengalis are second to no nation m the number and 
variety of their festivals and amusements. Europeans m 
this countiy are accustomed to see the natives m the hours of 
busmess, and infer, from the air of artificiahty which they as- 
sume on those oocasions, that they are a cold-hearted, dull, and 
frigid people. Nothing can be a more erroneous conclusion. Were 
we to observe them in their seasons of recreation and leisure, 
when, divested of reserve, they shew themselves m their genuine 
ooloun , were we to mingle m their diversions, their festivals, 
and sports, were we to jom m their evening talk, or their noo- 
tumal merry-makings, we would find them a liv^y, vivacious, 
and merry people. 

It IS not our obiect m the following pages to describe the 
almost innumerable festivalB and hohdays of the Bengalis. 
These may be hmklled in a separate paper m a future nunmer * 
m this we oottfine our attention to their games and amuse* 
ments. 
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The most superficial observer Beuflah maimers must know 
that ^eir games and sports are^ for the most party sedentarr 
The amusements of a numerous people, that do not soppl/ 
the Bntiah arm^ with a single sepov, cannot be eapected 
to bear a military character The Bengidi is certauuy the 
least pugnacious animal m the world. The gods did not 
make hun warlike. Possessed of lax nerves, of a feeble 
body, and of a timid soul, nature has not meant him to faan- 
^e a gun, or wield a swor^ Unlike the horse mentioned in the 
book ci Job, ''who paweth m the valley, and r^mceth in 
his strength , who goeth to meet the armed men, mooketh at 
fear, and is not afiGnghted, who smelleth the battle afiir off, the 
thunder of the captains, and the mighty,” the Bengali qnietlY 
folds up his arms, smokes his huAa, and carefully bamcades W 
door at the approach of a red-coat. Placed as the Bengali is 
under the fervours of a tropical sun, and mdisposed to frequent 
locomotion, we cannot expect him to be proficient in field 
sports. TTia nmTifn being, that "walking is b^er than romung, 
standing than walking, sitting than standing, and lying-down 
best of all,” it would be preposterous to expect him to excel in 
any sports requiring ma^y activity Gentle in his manners, 
idle m his habits, timid in his dispositions, unenterpruang m 
his thoughts, and slow m his motions, all ^ amusements and 
games must be for the most part sedentary To a hasty 
description of some of these games, we now address ourselvea. 

The royal game of Cheu ments foremost notice. The hia- 
tory of this smgolar and mtellectual game has been vanously 
stated. The myention has been asenbea to the Hebrews, tiie Ba- 
bylonians, the Persians, Chinese, and Bhndus. Sir W Jones, m 
his ingemons dissertation, " On the Indian game of chess,” 
asonb^ it to the last-mentioned people. The Sanskrit name o£ 
this game, or of one similar to it, is C^iaturan^a, or the four 
diyisions of an army, of which word the term Shalram — ^the 
name by which the game is designated in Persia and Inma-^u 
snppOB^ to be a corruption. 

" Thus,” says Sur mlliam, " has a very significant word m 
' the sacred language of the Brahmins Wn tnmsformed by 
' Buocessive changes mto axedres, scaecht, eekecs^ chest, and by a 
' whimsical concurrence of circumstances, given birth to the 
' English word cheek, and even a name to exchequer of 
' Great Bntam.” 

It must be confessed, however, that the game of Chatoxann, 
as described in the Hmdu books^m the Shaesshya^PurAuiiot 
instance, extracts from whiob have been given hj ^ W Jones, 
mid m Saghu-Nandan’s " Institutes of the Hindu Bebgion”— u 
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mAtemlly different from tke Penum ohew. Inetead of two> ihe 
Hmdtt Cnaturenga oonaiirted of four amuee, were ranged 
in battle arrays m four parte the board ; and, wbit u more, 
the moTee of the pieces were not regulated by the ufaH of the 
^yers, but by the throws of the dice* 8a William supposes 
this toj^ye b^ a later myention,or rather modification of the 
ongLi^ ohesa ’ ^ 

Whatever may be the my m whioh the qwBstto vexata of tiie 
mvention of diess iseolyed (wdwe leave the matter to profeesed 
antiquarians^ it is interestum for us to know that the Shatratu 
IS umversally prevalent m SengaL The Bengali chees-board 
18 the same as ueEurc^iean, with this difference, that the shrewd 
Bengali, averse to extravagant expenditure, usually draws his 
figure d sixty-fonr squares on a omnmon sheet of paper The 
^ces used m Bengu are of the same n^ber as thoee^ of 
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Bdjd, or kmg, is of course the oommander-m-chief m this mock 
battle next to him is the nutnin, or minister — ^the pherz of the 
Persiana, the vterge oi the Fiench, and the j^ueen of the 
Engl^ , next m order are the eUphants — ^the Persian pkds, 
thelPrenoh fdU, and the English bishops , and the Aorjef--4he 
Persian aspensuar, and the English kmghts. The En^sh 
the European rooA,” a^ the Persian " rokahy has 
been ingcmionsly derived from the Sonsknta Rath^ or chariot. 
But m Ben^ the castle, or rook, has been most unaooountaUy 
changed mto a boat Sir W Jones justly remarlm that the 
mtermixture of ships with horses, elephants and infontry on a 
l^am, 18 an absurdity not to be defe^ed. The banes of the 
jftcnQgali are the beydals of the Persian, the pistons of the 
Prench, and the pawns of the English. 

moves of the pieces are similar to those of the European 
nations. All the peoes on one side of the board, agreeably 
to their Bengah names, are as follows the king, the minister, two 
dephants^ two horses, two boat^ and e^t foot-soldierB . 
agreeably to die English way of naming th^ in the words of 
the poetic 

** A moDsidi guided here w« Tieir 

^ hto own OGoaort and Us c i ggy too i 
Next thooe^ two tbeff nnral^ attend 

And two iteep rocks an planted at each end ; 

TV) deer the way belore this ooutity duons^ 
pawu ss private soldieni march along ( 

Sym P ttdm / / Iflce heroes stout and bcvre 
Bilk dieir own bves the sovereign to sare 
An in their promo forming a oomplete 
And petibet cnhlem ot tlia game of state.** 

The deep fosonatioa, with which this bewitching game riapti^ 
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Tates tlie imad> is kaown to eveiy ono pnotised m tho arU 
It IB rdated of a cal^ Bagdad* that ttEbb engaged at oheia 
with hu&eednBaoi&Qtbar* a soldier infomed Inm that the 
which was then beaeged by the enemy* was on the point of 
BUTEendenng* he iS saad to haye cried ont^** Liet me atone* for 
1 amabont to oheok-imito Kuihar ” The unfortunate Charles 
t.* when phmng at diees* was mfoimed of the resolatioa of the 
Soots to deuver him to the Parliamentf but his nund was so 
much occupied with^the game*thathefinttliedit with wcmderfol 
caknness. 

The game of chess u held in hid repute m Bengal That 
the Bengahfl are wdl skilled m ue mjstenes of this pimoely 
pastime* is not surpruing Their intelli|;ence and sagacity* m 
which perhaps they are second to no nation* peculiarly fit them 
for enunence m this game. The deep ouniung* moreover* 
which fixnnB no small ingredient of the national fancier* en- 
ables them with facility to dive mto the depths of state 
and to eztnoate Ihe entanglements of pohtiou schemes* of wind 
" game of state” is represented by some to be an apt em- 
blem. 

The i^^isconndered toiank next to dess* whid is regard- 
edas iheprmoe of all games. Its well-known board consists of 
two long rectangles* mtersectiim ead other at right angles in tha 
middle* and mding four BmaJi rectai^les besides the middle 
square. Ead of deee four reotangLes consiats of twenty-four 

S iuares* so that altogether there are ninety-six sanare^ ex- 
uding the ipaoe orla^e square contained in the middle. The 
pieces* made use of m tne game* are sixteen m number* four on 
ead Bide of the board. Unlike dess* where every thmg u left 
to ingenuity aud skiU* the moves of the pieces m the P&sh^ 
are r^ulatm by the throws of three dice* of the usual form* 
genendly made of ivory This* like the preceding* is also re- 
presents to be a xnihtary game Hiat this game is of loi^ 
standing in Bengal* is evident from the fitot that FwIkuiS^ 
IS said in the Hindu Shastras to have played it with DurytH 

dhan. There are two wa^ of playing at ^^Pfishd” the 

Banff and Chanpdn, m the former* oi^y two^ and in the 
latter* four persons being eimagedL The Boogtha* naturally a 
tidkatLYe race* preserve wcmsml tamtunuty wl^ engaged m 
dess. Around the chess-board every tho^ is qm^ m the 
grave. The qiec^tors look on the combat widmiiie attention* 
while thejplayerB themselves are too thoughtfiil to mve vent to 
words, llie ordinary Eistt (decl^ uttem m a yoioe m 
answered by the Battt (removal of the ki^) proBaoiiQed m a 
tone still feebler the mud dod-mate being aniim ny^ 
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due eclat Hie PiaUp-board Uyontbecontnuj^ a seeneof nmay 
TOdftxatioii. Hie oombatanta breathe hatred and yengeanee 
a^ponat eadi other, the throws of ike dice are aocompamed 
with tremendooB noise , and the sounds of ** Kache-Barc^ and 
are heard from a oonsiderable distance. It is al* 
together a hyeiy scene, m strong contrast with the amthy gene- 
nUj attributed to the Bengalis. Around the PMu^boiTO is 
thrown away much excellent indignation,^ which, if properly 
husbanded and directed m one strong current against the op- 
pressing xemmdars of their country, might lighten the burdens 
of the people, and augment their social himpmess. 

In pomt of gentility, m the estimation of the Bengab, liayuia 
cardi occupy the thud place. Eyeiy one is acquamted with 
the fitot, that the mysteries of managmg fifty-two quadrangular 
mooes pamted paste-board are not Hmdu m their ongm 
Whether cards were myented m France towards the condumon 
of the fourteenth century for alleyiatmg the lU-humour of a 
King, or m Spam by an Abb 4 , or whedier they were mtro- 
duc^ mto Eun^ by the Moorish mvaders, wim imported it 
firom the East, or by the crusaders of the deyenth century , 
whether the pack on^pnally consisted of thirty-siz or fifty-two, 
whether the " combat on the ydvet pUun” was an allegorical 
lepresentatum of the feudal system — ^the king represent!^ the 
feudal monarch, the knayes the powerful barons, (the queens 
being a later myention of French gallantry), and ^e numencal 
cards the degraded serfs , whether the smts symbolized the four 
classes of society, epadee the nobility, hearU the dergy, elubt 
the husbandmen, and diamonds the yaa^ or the soldiers , and 
whether the tecWcabties of the Aristotelian Logic may not be 
oonyemently taught by the apt-emblems of the quadmngnlar 
pieces, as a hot-biainea friar of the sixteenth century is said 
to have imagined and actually practised — all these we leaye to 

J 1 xl J*1 Lx L 1 -rCT- 




suppose the Bei^galis learnt the art of dealing and shuffling 
from their enlightened conquerors — the Europeans. The king 
aod the (j^ueen they style Sahsh and BiMj and the Bengafi 
Pramdrd is, doubtless, a corruption of the Euro^n Pnmera 
It 18 scarcdy necessary to add that the cards used by the Ben- 
galis are premsdy those used by the Europeans. 

Besides Pnmero, the most ximaX play is what is termed Grdbu 
it IS played by four persons with a piuik of thirty-two cards — 
the twos, thre^ fours, fives, and sixes, being exduded. That 
gambling of some sort exist^ m the country from a remote 
age IS nna uestumdile , but the Bengalis are by no means 
deep gamlderm and we are greatly mistaken if their gambling 
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propenaitieB have not been increased by the introduction of 
jSnropean cards. Cowrus (shellfl) were, and are» stiUusad by Ae 
neasimtrv for ffambluur purposes > but Aese, it ought to be re* 

The chess, Ae p&sh&, and cards constitute the whole oucle 
of Ae games of Ae liigest proportion of Ae intelligent and 
sober port of the ffindu commuiuty They are played in Ae 
oTAe noh, Ae chanA^mandalcu of Ae nudoling classes, 
and under Ae shades of tree& The Bengalis are a very socia* 
ble and pleasure-bviiig people. Greganonsnessisoneof Aepro* 
minent Stores of Aw national chmucter In every village Ae 
people assemble togeAer m separate* parties, sabseqnent to 
Aeir afternoon nap, fbrpmposes of recreation and interesting 
talk. We do not here speak of Ae lower orders of Ae people, 
butof the gentry of Ben^ InAe eoolof Ae evening, parties 
of respectable natives may be not unfieqnently seen mttmg 
under Ae umbrageous Bakulyand amusing Aemselves wiA chess, 
p^ish^, or cards, laying aside for a season Aepnde of wealAand 
even Ae rigorous oistmctions of caste. Brahmins and Sudras 
may be seen mingling tage Aer for recreation. The noisy voci- 
ferations and Ae mud laugh betoken a scene of merriment ami 
joy The hukah, a nece88a:y furmture of a Bengah meeting place, 
IS ever and anon by its fragrant voAes ministenng to Ae re* 
freaWent of the assembly , wbile Ae plauAts of Ae suocessfol 
player nse ^ber than Ae curbng smoke issuing from Ae cocoa* 
nut vesseL games over, Aey separate for a short time , and, 
when Ae shades of evening thicken around Aem, re-assemble 
witfain^oor8,and amnse Aemselves agam wiA music and cards. 

We have often Aonght that Ae degiadation of AC females 
of India has been generally drawn m exaggerated colours. 
That women m Inma do not attam to that state m society, 
whiA they do m Europe, is unquestionable, bu^ that Aey 
are viewed here in Ae Wbt of raves, cattle, and honsehoM 
mperty, is not true. We speak not of Ae place which the 
Hmdu Shastras assign to women m Ae swe of society, 
but speak of things as Aey exist before us. People at hmne. 
Ignorant of Hindu manners and customs, and dmwing Aeir 
inferences firom Aeir Aeoretio knowledge o9 Hinduism, which 
IS not deep, have a notion that Hmdn fenmles, like negro daves, 
are doomed to unrelenting servitude, and subjected to all 
t^ ills of life wiAout Its ei^joyment and pleasures. TImt 
muA of Aeir time is devoted to all sorts of bi-door work; 
IS true, but is not that Ae case even m England? Wwe 
Aey allowed Ae privilege of mmroving Aeir mmds by the 
salutary exercises of reading ana wnting, they would stand 
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on a par with the women of any part of the worid. In ikm 
prohibition is to be fonnd tiie reel oauae of ibeir d^gradatioiL 
With a Tiew to show that the femaHee of Bengal are not 
such gallej-diaveB as some represent them to be, that they 
are not always ruled over with an iron Boeptre, tiiatth^haye 
their leisure and their recreationB , and that, to dissipate the 
tedium and langoor of their ilhtmte life, ikey, m oommon 
with the inalee,^ye TeoourBe to amusements, we shall men- 
tion smne of ^eir ||ameB and roorts. We do not wish to 
presmit the reader the details of the juvenile plays of 
the gids of Bengal, of their DoUs, not oertaiidy the most 
giaeeful of tilieir race , of Bow-Bow, m whioh the mysteries 
of mamage are emUematioally represented , of Hide-and- 
seek, known to children m ail parts of the world, of the 
Bbnd men, or squeezing of the eyes , of m which the 

dextenty of the fin^^ is exhibited , and of that lam dass 
of plays in which me remtation of domrel verses lorms a 
prmoipal part, snob as Aaddttm-Bdyadum^o. these and suck 
likemays shall be passea over 

when females attam to the age of fnbertj, and are tran»- 
forred from the paternal roof to that of iheu husbands, they 
oommenoe a busy life. Early m the morning, in the houses 
of the middling dass, for we speak not of the wedthy mino- 
rity, funales may be seen busy with domestic affiurs. One 
may be seen with a yessd m her hand, oontaming a mixtore of 
water and cow’s dung, mdustnously engaged m jqinnkkng the 
fragrant contents on the mud-floor and yard, with a view to 
ceremonial punfloation , another, with a pahnyio, or oocoanut 
broomstiok, swe^ing every part of the house , a thud, hasten- 
ing to a neighbonnng tank to deanse and wai^ all the brazen 
pots of the fiimily , while a fourth — the eook of the fiumly — 
IS preparing for morning ablutions. The monung work over, 
w^e the CQiaxmer pli^ her task m the heated ^tchen, tilie 
other females bathe m an ac^aoent pool, and bring ea^ a 
vessd of water for the supply of the &inily The males — 
the lords of oreatum — ar^ feasted first, on whom tkeir wives 
and methers attend. It ou^t to be remarked in passing, that 
attendance at the table is not regarded by the Bengalis as a 
servde oocnpation, that (^SBoe heiim mnially permnUed by 
ddedy matrons and Brahmma ,£Bt6r the n^es and the 
childiw have eaten, the sdf-denying and modest women 
hdp themselves to their monung meal, whidi takes place 
m the middle of the day Their meal over, they repair to 
their dcrmitones, and betake themselves to 

Tind nitan^B iwMt m to r cc — bstoy deep 
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apd^ before engaging m their evening woric, which is slight 
compared with their morning portion, amuse themselves mk 
one or other o£ the fallowing games. 

Aihtd^Kaskte This game is played on a board of twenty- 
five squares, with sixteen pieces oi small cownes, wkoh are 
placed on four sides of the figure. For regulating the moves 
of tiie pieces, four large cownes, instead of dice, are used. The 
pieces nave all the same uniform motion. The throws are 
only five m number — ^the im, deux, trou, muOrey and hmt , 
the first IS techmcally called Kasbte and me last Ashtd — 
whence the name of the game. It is played by four mdivi- 
duals, and is said to be finished, when all the pieces, traversing 
through the length and breadth of the boar^ ento mto the 
centrd square — the heaven of rest and undisturbed repose , 
and those persons, whose pieces first attain to this position, are 
(Mmsidered to be the winners of the game. 

Mangal Pat6n, It is not a little remarkable that the females 
of the most unwarbke nation upcm earth should delight them- 
selves with the image of war The fiur ladies of England 
must, in this mstance, at least yield to them dark sisters on the 
banks of the Bh^Lgirathi the palm of supenonty Which of 
the ladies, we ask, who are so thoroughly mitiated mto the 
mysteries of the polka and crochet, ever conducted with con- 
summate generalsmp a Mongol or a Pat&n army? Bntam 
may boast of a Boadicea, France of a Joan of Arc, and 
Russia of a Catberme but the females of Bengal are all 
Amazons, who display their martial abilities on the weU- 
fonghten field withm the preomcte of their gloomy zenanas. 
The game of Memgal Patan is a real military pastime, it is 
the representation of a battle between the Mongols and the 
Patdns. The battle-field is accurately drawn, consisting of 
sixteen squares within this figure is mscnbed a large square 
On one side is ranged the Moz^l army m a triangular form, 
and on the opposite side the Pat£i army Each army oonsists 
of sixteen pieces, the moves of which are regulated, not 
chance, but by the skill of the players. It is leas mgemous 
than diess, inasmuch as the moves of the pieces are uniform. 
The foscination, nevertheless, which this leas complicated game 
produces on the softer sex, is fully equal to that exerted 
on more robust minds by the pasi^e called par exoeUeno 9 
royal 

Diu-Panehxh is another fovounte game of native women. 
Its board is hiwiiUt to that of the Phhd the movee of fihe 
pieces, which are sixteen m number, are however regulated, noi 

w \v 
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by three dice^ but by fleven cowne&> thrown either on the floor^ or 
aj^nst an inobned plane. The throws are two« three, four, 
SIX, ten, twelye, an4 twent^five, the game denvinff its name 
from two of them, ten (ika) and twenty-five {Panchsh) 
This play is as luumated as the FaaM , the long-veued women 
of Ben^ nvalling the noisy eloquence of the fish-wives of 
Billingsgate. The long duration of the play, tthe fiiBCiaation 
whioh It produces, the warmth of feeling which animates the 
opposing combatants, and its similanty to the genteel Pdgk&y 
render it one of the most fovonnte games of the females of 
Bengal 

Bh&^ Bcmdhty or the tiger enclosed, is another fovonnte pas- 
time. Althou^ the worthy males of Bengal have not either 
the courage and bodily activity, or the inclination to attack m 
their lairs the wild beasts of tbe forest, yet their wives, bebmd 
tbe Purdah^ amuse themselves with the image of a tigen-hunt 

The figure, commonly employed for playing the game, is oom- 
poeed of two tnanglei^ nml^ together m the middle by a big 
square. The tiger of the game occupies one of the triangles, 
and the goats, ^ose number is variable, the other triangle and 
a part of the square. Tbe tiger springs upon and devours a 
g(^ number of the goats, but is eventmJly pushed to a corner, 
whence it is impos^le to escape. Sometimes this game is 
played with two tigers, and proportionately huge number of 
goats, but tbe tigers are m the issue ensnared. Sometimes, 
also, the Bhdg Bandhx is played in the figure of the Mangal 
Patdn , but m all cases the female hunters capture their game. 

Passing over some games of imnor importance, we conclude 
the Hmmi female games with remarkmg, that the women of 
Bengal are by no means unaoquamtea with playing-cards. 
To avoid misrepresentation, it is mso necessary to remark that 
the”game8, wk^ we have ascribed to femalee, ore not peouliar 
to them they are also played by Hmdu males, 

The gmnes of the peasantry of Bengal will now engage our 
attention. If any Bengali sports requnre muscular activity and 
frequent locomotion, mmost all of them are confined to the 
peasantry Addicted to works draendent on physical energy, 
and accustomed to exposure m the fields, their sports and games 
partake of their general activity llie peasantry of every 
country, owmg to uie simplicity and naturalness of their habits, 
must always be an mteresting dass. Plam m their manners, 
unsophisticated m their judgments, and unoorrupted with the 
vices of meretricious refinement, they f(»rm,aB it were, a transi- 
tion-link between the old and the new worlds of fasluon, and 
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86 rye to mark the pragresa of societj The ryots of Ben^ 
are as interestuig a class of people as any peasantry m the 
world. Amongst them is to he found a vast deal of the sim- 
plicity of olden times , and some of the social yirtnes, which they 
exercwj entitle them to our respect and admiration. But they 
have been greatly abused systematic oppression fiom tune im- 
memorial luiB ps^yzed their energies^ dennved them of their 
native manlmess, and reduced them to uie ignoble condition 
of slaves. Their own countrymen have proved to be their 
cruelest oppressors and most mveterate foes. The zemindar’s 
Aachen is the scene of the ryots’ degradation, where he is 
dended, spat upon, and treated as if he were the veriest vermin 
of creation. Let us turn, however, at present, from these un- 
pleasant and melancholy reflections to a brief consideration of 
their games and sports, of which, although divested of every 
thmg else that n^es life comfortable, me rapacity of iron- 
hearted landlords has not been able to deprive them. 

The Skng No person can have gone one day’s journey 
from the metropolis of British India without observing almost 
every shepherd or cowherd boy provided with a sling and stones, 
not unlike the great sh^hera-king of Judah m lus youthfrl 
days. The hermnnen of Bengal may be seen m the fielcls, vieing 
with one another in throwing stones to the greatest distance by 
means of their rudely made sungs. 

We pass over ^te^ytna, the almost umversal amusement of 
old and young, male and female, Mussulman and Hindu , as, 
except m the construction of the kite, it differs m nothmg 
from the English game. 

In the cool of the afternoon a company of youthful herdsmen 
may often be observed under the grateful shade of a large 
banian tree, pacing across the ground with great activity They 
are playing at Hddu^Ondtu This simple pastime of the 
duldron of the sun does not require many words to descnbe 
it On the bare ground a Ime is drawn by a pots-herd, on two 
Bides of which the opposing combatants are ranged. The eport 
begins with an mdividual of one party transgressing the Ime of 
separation, and enoroaohing on the territories of the other The 
transgressor with his body bent, his hands performing a variety 
of evolutions, attempts m one breath to strike his enemies 
the continuity of the breath being ascertamed by a sound which 
he makes. His enemies are on the alert to avoid his touch, 
whidi 18 said to be attended with complete disablement, or, m 
the phraseology of the play, perfect death. Should he succeed 
m striking ui opponent, and m crossing the Ime to his own side 
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in one breathy the opponent u said to cbe^ and, separating fixnn 
the rest of his companions, retires from the field, but shonld 
the striking mvader lose hie breath befcnre oroesmg the Ime, the 
struck omnent is not disabled. Should the transgressor l>e 
seised by ms o^onents, and he lose his breath on llieir side 
of the me, he is disabled and is said to die , but should he 
succeed, when caught, m shoving himself dtuing the same 
breath to the dividi^ line, he is not disabled. The sport con- 
cludes when the last combatant of either part^ is disabled. 
The number of the players is 'not fixed , sometimes four, and 
sometimes fifty, persons may be seen engined in this srort 
The eagerness of the hostile parties, the swin evolutions of the 
hands, we a^ty g£ foot, the recitation of doggrel verses dur- 
ing t^ performance, the strategy of the combatants, and the 
loud bursts of laughter which attend the disablement of the 
opponents, render this sport one of peculiar glee and am- 
matiOD 

Ddndd-ffult is the bat-and-ball of the Bengalis. The Ddndd 
IS a stout stick two feet long, and the Guh stouter still of the 
sue of half a span. The sport resembles bat-and-ball m so 
many respects, tnat it is unnecessary to descnbe it There are 
five ways of playing at Ddnddrffuh, the names of which we put 
down for the gratification of the curious — Hdral^ NamarsudrOy 
En-dariy Ehurdukuy and KairhS^ At the festival of the first 
fhuts in the month of November, and at the pujah of the god- 
dess of wisdom m the month of January, boys, young men, as 
well as old men, go m tog^iker m merry groups, and partake of 
the pleasures of this exmtmg sport 

Wredkng is by no means uncommon amon^ the peasantry of 
Bengal In all seasons, but especially m the wmter, they wrestle 
together on the oulxlarts of a village. The stadium of the Benga- 
li wrestlers is usually a small space of ground under a tree, 
whither the candidates repair m the mornings or the evenings. 
Unlike the athletes m we Olympic stadium, who wrest&l 
in the eye of assembled Greece, a^ had their names herald- 
ed forth throughout the length and breadth of that glonous 
land, the wrestlers of Bengal ore unobserved and unap^uded 
except by their roskc comrades. The wrestling over, tne um- 
ple peasants throw themselves into an adjacent tank or brook, 
waen their soiled bodies, and not unfrequently crown the 
amusements of the day with a swimming match. Gambling, 
to a small extent, obtains among the peasantry, but is so in- 
fluent, that it hardly observes notice. 

Ram-fights m the villages of Bengal have nothing of the 
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atrocity of Swoisli bull-baiting or En^^ub bear-beatmgs of 
formOT daja We haye beard of ibe natiyee amumng themselyee 
with the l^bts of elephants and buffiiloes , but these are few 
and &r between. Bras fed with great care and attention m 
variOns parts of the oountry are made to knock at each other 
for ^6 myersion of the people. Two persons, each proTided 
with a ram, stand seyeral hundred yards from eadi other, they 
both let go the rams at the same time, who meet each other in 
the middle of the area with a tremendous shook of their horns. 

Buirbul Jhhti must not escape our attention. These little 
birds are collected m multitudes and tramed to wag their beads 
and fight with each other Some of the wealthy MiUionairefl 
of Calcutta are passionately fond of this amusement Their 
gardens for whole weeks together are crowded with spectators 
&om Calcutta and its immediate yicmity to witness these Lilb- 


pntian fights. 

From the list of the amusements of the Beng^, J'uggU* 
ry should not be excluded. The worthy personages, who 
play hocns-pocuB tncks, are not natiyes of Bengal, most 
of them come from Southern India, and a few only firom Ibe 
Western Provinces. The juggling tncks of those, who de- 
ceive the credulous Bengalis cu the nmeteenth centu^, are &r 
mfenor in ingenuity to those exhibited by the Tragetaurt of 
the fourteen^ century witnessed by Chancer, who, it is said, 
could produce water in a large hall with boats rowed up and 
down upon it, make fiowers to spring up as m a m^idow, 
and cause a vine to fiounsh and h^ red and white grapes, 
and dissipate the conjured scene by their mystio wand. 
The Bengah B6jxhars (ro the jugglers are called) are men 
of mfenor pretensions. They content themselves with ex- 
hibiting sleights of hand They convert a pice mto a man- 
a plum mto a cowne. They create an egg in an empty 
ha^ and cause a dead goat to drmk water ^ey can dance 
upon a rope, vomit fire, and sometimes thrust a anfe through 
a man’s neck without mjunng it — ^which may be reckoned their 
chef-^cBKvre There are ju^lmg women, who, unacquainted 
with the higher mystenes ofthe occult science, are only pro- 
ficient m showing m their own gums a vaftiety of teeth — ^teeth 
of monstrous size. The BS^ikare pretend to work out the 
transformations of bodies by the magical mfluenoe of a piece of 
hone, whi(b they oairy about with them. 

In connection with this subject, it may not he unacceptable 
to the reader to make a remark on those yellow-dressed stroll- 
ers, who pretend to draw out snakes from their holes by 
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ohsrmiDg them with a peculiar musia- Sir W Jones^ m 
hiB^ disaertatioiiB before the Asiatic Sooietj, remarks that a 
learned natiTe of this ootmtiy had told hun that he had fire- 
quentlj seen the most yencssioHs and malignant snakes leave 
^eir holes upon hearing tunes on a flutOi which mve them 
peculiar debght Whether serpents have bwn ever diarmed by 
music at any time^ we shall not take upon ouiWves to deter- 
mine but this we may be allowed to say, on the ground of 
our own individual expenence and observation, that the 
pretended charmers, who walk about the streets of Calcutta, 
With bones of snakes and musical instruments in their hands, 
are great rogues and cheats. Snakes do certainly make their 
appearanoe, when the dutes are played upon but they belong 
to the cbamers themselves, who carry them in a bag carefully 
couched beneath the waist, and which they adroitly cast 
on the ground, pretendmg that they came out of their holes. 
These juggling rogues also pla^ at what is called T'ubrt 
They pretend to be able, by fheir incantations, to endow a paiv 
tide of dust, or a mustar^^ed with the miraculous power of 
Btupi^mg a person at whom it is strucL With these charmed 
policies, they strike at each other, and &11 into fits of torpor to 
the infimte amazement of the imthinking mob. 

From hocus-pocus tncks, we pass on to what may not be 
improperly tem^ the degant amusements of the Bengalis. — 

Aftmc. Says the pnnce of poets — 

** Hie <!ha$ bith DO miiBic In himself, 

Not is not mored concord of sweet sounds, 

Is At for treasons, stratagems, and spoils , 

The motuma of are dull as m^it, 

And hiB adhcthms dark as Ihebiis 
Let no such mezi be trusted."* 

The Bengah may then be trusted, for there is certainly music in 
him of whatever sort The husbandman m the fidds, the pedlar 
with his pack, the grinder at the null, the waggoner on his cart 
—all wmstle and sing. Of instrumental music, there is not 
any lack. While we write, our ears are regaled with the choral 
Bvmphomes of the tomrtonu of a marriage procession , and 
the sounds of musicd instruments may be neard at any tune 
in any part of Bengal But what is the character of then 
mumc-Hboth vocal and mstromental? We do not speak here 
of ancient Hmdu mtuao, which, according to Sir W Jones, 
was by no means contemptible. It woiud appear firom his 
learned essay on the musical modes of the Hindus, that music 
was diligently cultivated m ancient times in India, and that 
there were four musical systems prevalent, viz., those of Igwara, 
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Bharat, Hanttmdi, and Ktdtn&Uu But whateyer may bave been 
the muBioal attainments of the ancient Hindiu and of the 
modern amateur perfonners of Delhi, who are said to be ex- 
quisite musioiaDS, the music of the Hmdus of Lower Bengal at 
^ present day is wretched to the last degree. We do not profess 
to be connoisseur^ but if harmony bean essential ingredient (^mu- 
sic, oriatheroonstitutemuaieit8^,nine-tenthsof theperfbxmances 
of t^Bengalisdonotdeseryethatsacredname. To extract one par- 
ticle of hamony from a yast deal of tiieir music, is as hopeless as 
to extract sun-beams out of cucumbers. What music there mi^ 
be m the Babel discord of iomriams, dhoh, &c., it is impossible 
for us to determine, and these, it should be remembered, constitute 
that general music, m which the majority of the people delight. 
That there is some really ^ood music m the counti^j it would be 
unjust to deny , but all of it is learnt from Upper India, whither 
it was imported, we suppose, from Persia. The }hnd is a 
good musical instrument , but how many Bengalis can suc- 
cessfully play upon it? We neyer could reluh that pumpkin 
of a musicm instrument, dignified with the appellation, 
par exctlkmce, of T6npur^, as u it was an harmomcon of the 
sweetest notes m existence. Young Ben^ has, of late, yentur- 
ed to say that Bengah music is better man European music, 
and that the latter is remarkably deyoid of harmony To be 
sure , for who m his sober senses would eyer prefer the shrill pia- 
no-forte to the sweet-toned tom-tom ? 

Dancing Music and dancing,” says an domient Prench 
dancing master, are kmdred arts , the tender and harmomous 
^ accents of the one excite and produce the agreeable and expres- 
' Biye motions of the other, and their umon entertains the eye and 

* ear with animated pictures of sentiments , these two senses agam 

* conyey to the heart the mterestmg images which affect them , 

* while the heart, m its turn, commumcates them to the mental 

* faculty thus the pleasure, resulting from the harmony and mtel- 

* ligenoe of these two arts, enchants the spectator, and fills him 
^ with the most seducing pleasures of yoluptuousness.” Sudi gran- 
diloquence IS natural to a French ballet-master , but who could 
haye expected the following from the graye English metaphy- 
siGian, Ijooke ? Nothing appears to me, s^s he, ** to ^ye dm- 

* dren so much confidence and behayiour, and so to ruse them 

* to the oonyersation of those above their years, as dancing ” 
John Bull has, mdeed, been always fond of dancing Says an 
old poet — 

The pnostes and cleihee to daanoe hare no ihaine, 

The here or monke in hu frocke and eowle, 

Molt dannce , and the doctor lepeth to play the fbole.* 
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Bengalis, however, are not much addicted to dancmg Plata 
reduces Greek dances into three classes, the mdUary^ tke domesite, 
and medtatonal, or religious the object of the first was the 
mvigoration of the body , that of the second agreeable recrea- 
tion, and the third was used for reli^ons purposes. The 
Bengalis being an unwarlike nation, imlitary d^ces cannot 
reasonably be expected to exist among thetn. The village 
chowkidais, however, some of whom are no mean proficients 
m fencing and lattyma, practise a species of pyrriuc dance, of 
which there are no less than seven sorts. Domestic dances, 
properljf so called, do not exist amongst the pe<mle , for it 
18 considered highly atromons for a woman of good character 
to dance. Though the Bengalis neither dance themselves, nor 
make their wives and sisters do so for their amusement , yet 
do not hesitate to entertam ihemselYes with ndtchea, m 
which prostitutes, due^ Hmdustam women, are employed to 
dance. It would be dimcult to find words sufiSoiently expres- 
sive of the licentious nature of these ndtches No man, who has 
any moral delicacy, can witness them without horror Yet Ben- 
gaUB of all names and ranks enjoy these impure dances with 
enthusiasm , and we are sorry to add that some Europeans, alsa 
ChnstiaiiB by profession, encourage and take delight m thenu 
On reb^us festivals of high excitement, such as the K^li Pujah, 
Brahmins, reeling with mtoxioation, dance away before 
the bloody Shydmd and dancing forms an mt^ral part of the 
devotion of the Yaishnavas. 


BmpaU Drama. The el^nt amusement of dramatic repre- 
sentation has been always prevalent amongst all mgemous peo- 
ple. The noble tragedies of ^schjdus, Eunpides, and 
^phodes, and the comic burlesques of Anstopbanes, gave 
as much pleasure to the Athenians, as the matchless ^ys 
of Shakespeare did, and still do, to the English. India, m 
her high and palmy state, had also a dramatic bterature of 
her own, and scenic representations to gratify the people. 
Of the ancient Hmdu drama, some notice was taken in 
the last number of this pen^cal, we shall not there- 
fore allude to it at all, but proceed to make a remark or 
two on the state of the drama as it now exists among the 
Bengabs. 

Cn the execrable representations, odled Jdtrds, we dare 
not give here a detailea description , they are wretched from 
the commencement to the fifth act. The plots are very of- 
ten the amours of Enshna, or the love of Javiya and Stmdar 
In the representations of the Enfihn4-j4tr4, l^ys, airayed m 
the habit of 8ahhis and Chpims (imlk-maids), cut the prmcipal 
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figure on the atege. It would require the penal of a maater- 
p^ter to pourtray the Inllmg beauty of theae fiunea of the 
Bengali ata^ Their aooty oomplezion, their ooal-hlack oheeka> 
iheiT haggm eyea^theiT long-extended arma^ their gaping 
moutha^ and theur puerile at&e^ exote diaguat Their ex- 
ternal defonmty la nvalled by their diacordant Toioea. For Ihe 
acreechinga of the night-owla^ the howlinga of the jaokaK and 
the baihinga of dogs that bay the moon> are harmony itself 
compared with their horrid yells. Their dances are m strict 
aocoodance with the other accessaries. In the evolutions of 
the hands and feet, dignified with the name of ^ncing, they 
mutate all postures and gestures calculated to soil the mind 
andpollute the fiuocy. 

The pnnapal actors during the mterludes ytxe a mother, who 
enters the stage with a broomstick in his hsmd, and cxa^ a 
few stupid je^ which set the audience m a roar of laughter , 
and his brother Bhidud, who, oompletdy fuddled, amuses the 
spectators with the fidse steps of his feet. 

Akin to the J^tr^ is tne P6ch6h, which is nothing more 
than the reatation of a sto^ in meaoired hnes, aocompamed 
with singing and music. The stones recited are generally 
taken &om the Hindu Shastras, as the mamage of Svoa, the 
battle of Kurukshetra, the lamentotion of Rddkd, and such like, 
but sometimes also original stones of an immoral tendency are 
reated. Of late the Fdch^ has become very ikshionable, and 
IS annually celebrated m Calcutta on a grand scale There 
are many Fdohih-versifiers now bving but the palm of 
supenonty is certainly due to Ddeurathi Bdya, a native of the 
distnct oi Buidwan, whose poems already amount to several 
volumes. The Half-Akraia too have of late become fashionable, 
eapecially m the metropolis diese are distinguished from the 
FachlUis by more animated music and amging Danng the 
Durgd Pujah celebrations, bands of Hatf-A^kreo and l^hdlx 
singers may be seen marching through the streets of Cal- 
cutta, with thar flags hoisted, mugnng loud pieans of vic- 
to^ 

Our enumeration of the amusements of the Bengalis would 
be incomplete, if we made no mention of the JKome^ which de- 
serve a place in this list, not because of thw intnnsio iiopor- 
tanoe, but because of the vast influence they exer^ and the 
great attractions they possess for nine-tenths of the people of 
BenflaL Bam. in tha nmcnnal rnAona a. rknctt Kn-f 


this honourable appellatum came to be apphed to a crew of half- 
witted poetasters and songsters, it is difficult to say A band of 
Kavu or Kdvi^walas, as they are ofrener called, is composed of 
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ft niudber of eongsten of difibrent caetes, leagued to^iher 
under a leader, wlw gives name to the assooiation. The leader 
may be a Bzahmin, a oonfectioner, or of anv caste. The om*- 
mus of the Kam is nvaliy Two bands under different leaders 
vie with each other m winning the applause of the audience. 
Their sonp in the first instance celebrate the loves of Kiawhn^ 
and mdha, or the praises of the bloody goddess, Cili , but, tiiese 
over, they ix^ulge in son^n of the most wanton hc^tiousnees, 
and crown the whole with calling each other bad namea So 
fiur for the matter , the manner of smffmg is one of wbi^ Youi^ 
Bmigal may well be ashamed. JS^aou must be seen, heard, 
and tested m order to be known and appreciated. The 
houses o£ some of the nch Babus of Gahmtta are annually 
the scenes of these disgraceiul exhibitions. Others have got 
heartily tired of them, and have substituted the less roiv 
barons, but not the less unmoral, ndtches. But the Kams 
are m high repute m the Mofussd , and women, from behmd 
the screens, may be observed greedily devouring their been- 
tious efiusioiia The Jhamurs, or bands of feii^e iTatTt-tMi- 
las, are nearly extmet. 

We conclude this imperfect sketdi, m the hasty drawing up 
of which some games and amusements may have escaped our 
notice, with expressii^ our hope, that with the progress of im- 
provement and the di&sion of sound and useful knowledge, the 
sports and recreations of the people of Bengal will be more 
pobshed and rational than they now are. u^es and amuse- 
ments are but exponents of w national character , when a 
change is effected on the latter, the former will alter of them- 
selves. 
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Art y — L'^ cf 8vr Thomas Mwvra By fke Eevd. J A 

Gissja 1 V6L A new Edvtum, rwmd and eand&Med firm 

ike larger Btsgra^y Londm 184 ^ 

This is aa improved edition of a standard Anglo-Indian 
biography Compared with the old one, it has gauiM m valuo 
almost as much as it has lost in sixa A mass of trivial and 
distracting details eneombered the ongmal work These dead 
branches, which only ii\)ured the vigorous trunk, have now been 
lopped away, and the vanous passages of the hero's hf^ 
merly mtermingled and confuse^ have now been sepaiikted with 
perspicuous arrangement, and presented as so many " tableaux 
vivants," forming an harmomous whole. But m l>^ editions, 
much that is vmuable has been omitted, apparently to make 
room for mudh that is mere lumber. We oould have remained 
contentedly ignorant of Munro's notions r^farding chilndiat^ 
novels, love, soae^ and such like, which are given at length m 
these volumes. !&it we confess that we should like to know 
how it was that he carved out the destiny, resuscitated the 
energies, and elevated the character of all the distncts suooea- 
sively entrusted to his charge, which matters are not explam- 
ed m either of the two editions. A number of extracts from 
the despatches of the Home and Local Governments are parad- 
ed and mm^halled out, just like a stnng of certificates, to shew 
what almost national blessings were showered on the ^ple by 
Sir Thomas Munro, and wl:^ fostenng influences were evokea 
by his good gemua But it seems rather hard that we should 
not be told now all this was managed. His great fiscal mid 
econonucd measures are left to be precanously mdioated by 
casual bmts, dropped dunng the course of pnvate correspon- 
dence. Yet these §aid measures have been lumdly descnb^ m 
his official statements and why should not extracts fiom these 
statements be given ? Or even if the extracts should be found 
too long for insertion, why should not their substance have been 
set fiutn shortly and clearly? To the first edition tliere is 
subjoined an appendix, consisting of state j^apers but the 
43election does not appear to have been veijy judiciously mada 
Several of these papers are oomparativaly unimportant while 
the mteresting treatises, which formed a gcMidlv portion of the 
&mou8 ” fifth Report,'* ** have been denied a placa Moreover, 

* PUkh Report of the Committee of the Home of Commoni on Indkn aflUr% ISIS. 
Thlo is a mine of nseftQ Information. Some of Munro% beet flioal ttate- 

menti were rciprinted in the appendix to the Report. 
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when wntaw the memoirs of a man, who so personally identic 
fied himseir with the proq)enty of the distriots he mled, it 
beoame almost requisite for the biographer to toodi upon the 
histoiy, pecubanties and condition ^ tiiese provinces. Hus 
task, which would have been worthy of an author who was at 
that very tune prepaxing a history m Bntiah India, and had 
all the best materuus ready to his hand, was not even atter^t- 
ed, and was, indeed, disclaimed m the prefBuse to mat 
edition. We shall endeavour (as &r as our imperfect matenalB 
may permit) to supply this decency And before discussu^ 
the several measures and the pohcy that distmguished Sh 
T homas Mnnro's career, we shall suocmotly trace the past for- 
tunes of the distncts, which from first to last fell under his 
beneficent administration. 

Sir Thomas Munro^s official life was speiA entirely withm the 
confines of the anaent Empire of B]^ayanugar Tms kingdom, 
embracing, as it did, the whole southern pemnsuK exceeded 
perhaps m extent and splendour all the monarchies which were 
formed by Bajpdt dynasties of Solar*' or of “ Lunar” lineaga* 
Antiquarian researon has shown that here was the seat of the 
best and earhest Hmdu civilization. Here reigned the 
Sovereigns, whose ** insatiable benevolence” has been rendered 
immortal by the glowing eloquence of Burke. Here was the &ce 
of the country covered with tanks, dykes, reservoirs, pagodas, and 
dioultnes. Here were the cities, whose mrand remains have 
been alike celebrated by the verse of ^uthey, the fKipular 
prose of Heber, and the artistic debneations of Lord V^entia 
Here was the great capital, “ the city of Victory," {Byaya- 
nugur), whose living greatness was attested by foreign trav^ers 
of all creeds and ziatioiis,by Csesar Eredenck, by the Turkish Ab- 
dunzak, by the Italian Bartema. This was the last great Hmdu 
state that yielded to an alien conqueror The flood-gates of 
Mussulman invasion had been opened iip<»i Ladm. Hindustan 
Proper and Bengal had sunk beneath tbe overwheliniz^ tide. 
The sister kingdoms of Delhi, Kanoiy, Ayudyai, and Maga&ahad 
foUen. But Byayanugur staU remamed unscathed. Agamthe 
swelling waves cn congest began to roll southward '!l^e 
storm must upon Centrdlndia , a^ theBidmiaiu Padshahs were 
enthroned m the Deccan. Byayanugor, however, still stood 
firm and even these children of fortune and adventure, whose 
tcdents and courage had raised Ibem from serfdom to sove- 
reignty— even th^ dreaded the might of this empire, and the 
vidour of its kings Mussulinan soldiers were glad to render 

* AH beUered tbenwelYW vmng oiiffliially eithar from the Sim or the 

Moon. Bee Todkwcoimt of llu mythology of Bi^ahethiii. 
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homage to, and serve m the iftnhs the infidel Rigahs.* But 
that, whndi no single enemy ootild dare, wfts aecompluhed by 
nmon. A potenOeagne was finmed by the Bahmam kings 
of Gkilconda, Ahmednngor, B^japnr ana Boeder, for the an- 
mhilatacm of ij^ayanogor One of the hardest battles in In- 
dian history was fought at Tahoota, A D 1665 The army 
of B^jayanugor was defeated, the capital sacked, the kingdom 
subverted. 

But although the oentraluation of the empire had been 
broken up, yet the separate porUans Hike the “ dugecta 
memlm still retained their distmctive features 

and pnstme maependencoL The regal descendants retired 
mto an ambitious seclusion, there to preserve the glorious 
of their fidlen race, to (henah aspirations, and to me- 
ditate schemes for its future restoratioa Among the separate 
principalities, which lhen rose np from among the rums of the 
parent state, was the kin^om of Mysore. At length, under 
the auspices of the Mussuunan usurpers of Mysore, were again 
fo^ and concentred the oomponent parts of the old empire 
of Bijayanugur Frovmce after province were added to the 
Mysore dominions by the great fether and still greater son, 
Hyder and Tippoo Among the predato^ mcorsions of these 
two royal robb^, Tippoo's mvasion of Annagundi was speci- 
ally marked by reckless cruelty Annagundi was the modem 
Bijayanugur, though of course shorn of its former honors, ^‘reft 
of its sons, midst all its foes forlorn.'* Tippoo attacked the 
city, lev^^ what httle there remamed of B^ayanugur with 
the dust, slau^tered the inhabitants, and burned the records. 
Well might the seers of Annagundi, as an omen of his own 
coming Me, have apostrc^hi^ him with “ Bum seize thee, 
ruthless king** Hyder, having averted the destruction threaten- 
ed by the Mahiatta hord^, resolved to measure swo^ 
with the Bntish. The result of that contest we need not 
stata We shall merely note, that at the close of the campaign 
of 1792, Hyder was forced to cede to the Bntish the pjtovinoe 
of Sidem or Bara-mahal, and to restore the temtoiy mat had 
been con(|uered feom the Nizam of Hyden^bad (the ally of the 
Bntish), namely the Balagh^t districts. T^en Senngiq[»tam 
fell m 1799, among the temtones a^uired the oonqueiorB 
at that epo^ was the province of CSmara^ which had been 
conquereci by Hyder m 1763. The Balag^ distncts were 
eventually ceded to the Bntish by the Nizam m 1800, m satie- 
fiiction or his debts to the Company The three provinces 
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of Bara-mahid or Salem, Canara, and BalagiiAt have been thus 
specially noticed, because they were to form the scene of Mun- 
ro^s future laboura The ertensive oountiy whose history we 
have thus endeavoured to sketch, had of course passed t^ugh 
almost as many changes in system as changes in rulers. Yan- 
ons were the methods employed by the ancient kings of 
Byayannw for the administration of their wsde spread domi- 
mons. Many of the distant and newly conquered regions were 
formed mto satrapies^ and ruled by sabordmate who 

furnished contingents or subsidies to the Central Oovemment 
Many are the stones of the tnbutaiy kings» whose retanues 
adorned the court and camp at fiijayanuw, who were con- 
stituted lords of the bedchamber to the Soverea^ who held 
his majesty's umbrella^ waved his £ui, and earned ms betelnut. 
Those tra^ which fonned the original appanage of the crown, 
contmued ^ along to be administered dir^y by the So- 
vereign. The results of this administration, as &r they can 
be estimated by external signs prospenty, we have already 
QOtioed The taxation was mild and eqmtaola The institute 
and pandects of Harahar Rai had been umversally obeyed , and 
the spint of the dictum of the legislator Yidyaranya^ ** the 
king, who took more than one sixth of the produce of the land 
from the propnetor, should be deemed infamous m this 
world, and cast mto hell-ilames m the next," had been general 
ly act^ i^n. The collections were made m kmd and not in 
money I^pnetorship m land was recognised by the Govern 
ment, and property was both saleame and rentable In 
all provmces, whether administered directly by the Sovereign, or 
inmrecdy by a feudal Suzerain, village msUtutiona and locm self- 
government were nlamtained. 

In troubled times, a feudal stystem would naturally be 
strengthened and extended Accordingly, during the j^liti- 
cal convulsions, ^ch ensued upon the overthrow of Bijayanu 
gur, a class of feudatories, resembling the lords of the marches 
in Bnglifth history, rapidly rose mto importance, and m after 
tunes, under vanous names, such as Fol^^ Jaghirdaxs, Naus, 
dc., became thorns m the side of the British conquerors. But 
as the growing Iqngdom df Mysore began to al^rb all the 
neighbouring notions m the whirlpool of mvasion, the power 
of mese \oc^ dneftains was ftnr a time broken by Hyder and 
Tippoa These two Sultans proclaimed, that the SovereiCT was 
sole lord of the soil, and sranlously addressed themselveB to 
the task of extirpating all propnetaiy occupants pf every grade. 
Having succeeded m driving away most of the feudal lords, 
Hyder farmed out the revenues of ais domimons to Amildars, 
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or satrm of hig own. These worthies were empoweised to 
eoUect whatever th^ could, ea Jong as thqr paid their oontraot 
money to the Soltaii,^ modeiato tenus were g[eiieraUf allowed 
them. But Hyder, by means of secret semce nwenic^, kept 
himself well inmrmed of their proceedings , and, when ne was 
assured that any Amildar haa amassed a large fortune from 
tile profits of his conizact, summoned him to court and forced 
him to disgorge, by squeeeing him hke a full sponge. Tlppoo, 
with his passion for change (a destnictiye ramoal in modem 
parlance) reversed all thi& Amildars were supplanted 

by Asu& and Tahgildars, invariably Mussulmans, and often se^ 
lected from the dregs of society These gentlemen collected 
fixed rotes m kmd, tmnsmittea the proce^ to the Sultan's 
treasury, and reoeiv^ regular salaries. This system was on the 
whole rather worse for the people, and mjxda. worse for the 
government A system of collection m kmd must generally 
engender speculation , and, m the Mysore domimcms, a host <x 
fism horpiM preyed on the vitals of the country It has been 
calculated that rarely more than 60 per cent, on the fixed 
revenue, and often not more than 50 or even 40 per cent, found 
Its way mto Tippoo's coffers. The Mysore armies were rarely 
composed of foudal contingents, but usually of troops receiv- 
ing pay from the state treastuy The Sultan's attention was 
bent rather on fortifioationB, than on operations oi agncnltuzal 
utility , and the grand w(»^ of former dynasties were suffered 
to deciy under the wasting influence of war 

We nave thus touched upon the eventful annals of the three 
provmoes, whidb were destmed to be ruled by Munro. We 
nave shown how they first belonged to thekmgdom of Bi^aya- 
nugur , then to that of Mysore, and lastly to the Britiahempim 
We can now deal with each provmoe m deUul, and with the 
results of British administration therein. 

Salem, or the Bara-mahal first dauns notice, inasmudb as 
Munro here oommanced his offusal career At the subversion 
of the Bnayanugor^pire, this district, with several others, was 
granted by the viotors to the descendants of the ooncmered 
Kcjjahs, who, it will beremembmd, resided at Annagondi. When 
this lart domam was tom away from them, t^e Bam-mahal for 
a short time foil mto the handb, first of apowerful Poligar,th6Q 
of the Cuddapah Nawab, till it was annexed by Hy^ to My- 
sora This senes of mvasions had metty well crashed and 
pulverised” the propnetors of the sou ai^. when the Bntuh 
^venunent assumed charge, all the agncultural dasses had 
been reduced to the some level cS indigence and dqiression. 
The pecqfile were r^iesented as too poor to grow the better 
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kind of crops, sodi as cotton, snw, or indiga Munro, m one 
of his pnvate liters, sm *^Tne avenge rent of the whote 
body of ftnuers (t. a, cttltiYaton or tenants) is not more than 
ten pagodas eadt I am pret^ sure there is not a man among 
(hem TOO IB worth ^500, and that, exclusive of their cattle, nine- 
tenths of them have not got £5 " Q^tam Ajiexandar Read, 
with several aasistantB, among whom was our hero, Lieut Munro, 
were deputed to settle the provmoew Then setdement was 
essentialiy xyptwar, and may looked upon as a cihtfd'cBmre of 
its kmd. The sy s te m of oouise emanated from Captam Read. 
Munro and his ooUeagues reduced it to practice. The state 
was hdd to be the sole landlord. No propnetoij r^t was re- 
cognised as belonging to any mdindu^ not even Ine right of 
occupancy All mtermediate &rmers, located by former TOvem- 
ments, and aU hereditary fiscal officers, wereremoved. Nolhird 
or fomrth estates were admitted as members of the body pohtio. 
There were recognised but two estates, the crown and the cul- 
tivator The lands of each tenant were re-let on fresh terms 
every year * The rents were assessed at 45 per cent on the 
produce of the soil The “ Village system'^ was iroored. 
plan of assessing the revenue of a village, and leav- 
ing the occupants and sharers m the estate to ^tribute the 
sum among tnemBelves after their own fiuhion, was ifoolished. 
Each man was entitled to a separate assessment for his partiou- 
lar fiddfi, and was taught to look up to the oollector as nia only 
lord The revenue anthonties, however, did so for ac- 
knowledge the different villages as fiscal division^ inasmuch as 
they reserved to themselves the right of holding the whole 
viUii^ jomtly responsible for mdividmd defidcationB. it 
does not appear uiat this right was ever exercised carefully 
Survey and detailed measurements were made in order that 
no field might elude the lynx-eyed vigilance of the taxing officer 
A verbal descnption oi a system like this is easily given, 
but the idea is with difficulty realised or adapted to European 
modes of thoughts Can the reader picture to himself an fbro- 
pean collector m the position of a middleman m a mynad of 
estates,th6agn<mltumpatriarchof amilhon of people? There 
are no fimners m Ei^lish sense of the term, no sub-dmsion 
of labour, no capi&L E^ husbandman and his wife (for there 


* ** It !■ tha nnlTtnal onsfcom iu India, wberever odUeetlona an made in kind, that 
the proprietor ihonld take one half the groaa prodnee from the oohlTator In thoee 
nnia m Bnrope, where rente are colIeGtea in UndL the aame ooftom preralb. 
For inatanoe^ the Medletarii of tibe Boman Empire pw one half, and ao do the 
t»era of Modern Itidy, of Xuaoany and Naples, of Trance and of Modern Greece **- 

Vide Jonea on Rent. 
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tho women work hiurder even than the men) repair to the col- 
lector’s office, and baream for their plot of Imid, comostu^pez^ 
haM of only a hw fidds which they can till with orie pJocigh 
and a pair of boUockg, raise a scanty crop with little toil, and inst 
manage to pay their way, or rather keep with body and soul to- 
gether till the next season — ^when off they are agmto the office 
onthelookout, itinaybe,forotherlands with other rents. The 
boasted solicitude of “ Idrs. Mother-countiY,'’ is nothing when 
compared with the load of “ atra cura," presses on the 

lyotwar collector Indeed, as he must be for ever m the sad- 
dle, Tiding about the fields and lookmg at the crops and pon- 
dering over the mysteries of tropical vegetation, the words of 
the poet become specially applicable, Post Equitem sedet atra 
cura.” Not a bullock di^ not a plough is broken, not a mem- 
ber of a husbandman's fimuly falls si^* not a crop is blight- 
ed, but he hears of it alL Our readers all know the immortal 
advertisement, “ Wanted a governess,” which has been para- 
phrased m this country to the tune of “ Wanted an engineer” 
The Madras Board of the last e«3tuiy mi^t have advertised 
for a lyotwar collector as foUows , “ Waioped a htotwab oollbc- 
TOB I — The candidate must be a practical agncukunst, a steady 
nder and strong walker, a keen judge oi cattle, an expenenced 
land surveyor, a first-rate Vernacular Imguist, a soundlawyer, a 
smart penman and a rare accountant He must be agood work- 
man and general mason, and understmid the mendmj^ of agri- 
cultural implements, the excavation of wells, the taking of le- 
vels, the conducting the least amount of water over the greatest 
possible amount of surface. He must be versed in the weigh- 
ment of gram, and must be well mformed of the latest prices 
quoted m the market — above all, he must have a fine temper, 
an imperturbable demeanour, and mexhaustible patience No 
condi^te need apply who has not all the above qualifications.” 
But, joking apart, the Government of that day not only “ want- 
ed" Bu<fii men, but got them — and turned their services to the 
best account 

Such bn^y was the lyotwor settlement of Bara-mahaL The 
vanous fiscal experiments, of which this provmce became sub- 
sequently the theatre, we pass over m silence, because our hero 
was not concerned m them. But we will notice one or two 
features m this settlement to the carrying out of which Munro 
lent such efficient aid. The operations of Colonel Read and 

* Monro ** their teoUies bo fiiir firom being a burden to them, are a great 

enpport. Nothing ia more common than to grant a man a remiaeion of rent on tho 
deMh of his son * Andagaln he sa^ ** a man complained that his wife had die^ whe 
did more work than his b^t boUoclL^ Letters, passim „ 
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hid coa(i(|utors extolled both m this country snd at home> 
on aocoont of the financial results whidi had been obtain- 
ed» the frauds which had been repressed, and the even-handed 
justice which had been secured to all The imtem, admirably 
administered by these gentlemen as it was, and ady ted m many 
respects to a country just emai^gmg from onarday, no doubt, 
did ment sudi a me^ of {mufiei But it also distm- 
guished by many tendencies, which the pohtical economist 
must ever conden^ It absoihed half the produce ci the soil, 
that is all the landlord's {»x>fit, leaving nothmg to the cultivator 
but the bare means of subsistence and the means of carrying 
on husbandly It subverted all lcx»l mstitutuHis. It ren- 
dered the gradation of classes a nulh^, and a chance of m- 
dividual advancement nearly impossihla Being subject to 
annual re-adiustment, it deprived the people of all motive to 
exertion by oenying them a oeneficmry interest in the soil , and 
thus put a stop to private enterprise In short, it tended to 
keep the people m a perennial state of national infrncy It 
might teach an amcultural population to he contentedly help- 
less and peacefoUy humble, to remam in that blissful state of 
imoiance^ wherem 'tis folly to be wise , but it could never lead 
tnem on to material wealth, pohtical prospenty, or mtellectual 


progress. 

The drcamstanoes, under which Canara was ceded to the Bn- 
tish, have been already stated. Immediately after the cession, 
Munro was ordered to take charge of the new province. This 
he did with aheavy heart He liM now been BeveF&d years m the 
Bara-mahaL He had become attached to a diatnc^ which he 
descnbed as a romantic country, m which every tree and 
mountain has its charms for me." In a subordinate position, 
and m a countiy where prospenty and order had been by de- 
grees establisheo, he had found leisure for intellectual converse 
and studious recreatioiL All this must now be exchanged for a 
lift of responsible toil and corroding care, m a province whi<h 
he des py red of raising from the depths of poverty and barba- 
rism. He bad also in&lged his taste for gardening But now 
he was to bid &rew6ll to ^ jmpenes, his pme beds, and orange 
groves. HewastOcqmtthefiaia-mahal witbitssmilingv^em 
it& tAp kH and nvulets, and to pitch his tent on the ro^ table 
land and gravdly diampagne of Canara, deluged by torrents of 
never ceasing ram. 

Canara, more properly called Tulava, is a long narrow strip 
of county, stretching along the Malabar Coast, about 200 mHes 
long and 50 broad , and mtersected by a cham of the GhAt 
mountains. It ongmaUy formed a division of the Malabar 
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country But it must not be confounded wiA the sister pto- 
vmce of Malabar Pro;^, from whKfo it widely dxflfers m politi- 
ctd institutions. Like Malabar^ under the first Hindu monarchy, 
the lands were chiefly held on a feudal tenure by the martua 
race of Naira But, unlike MaJabor, the provmee mid been from 
the first subjected to a land tax. The kings of Conaia filled 
their treasuries by a moderate land tax and costcnns duties 
combined. The &morms of Malabar, from cusUnns and similar 
taxes alone, supported a regid state, that filled the Fortuguese 
emigrants of the 16th eentuiy with amazement The first re- 
corded co^uest of Canara is that by the Band^ princes of 
Madura. The Nairs of course on this occasion fou^ for their 
^tnmonies with the some spirit, that some centuries later, cost 
ttiQ British such an Infimty of trouble m Malabar But they 
were rooted out and tbeir extirpation marks a aodal epoch m 
the history of Canara. In the year 1336, fbe Bijayanu^ mo- 
narchs con<]|uered the proTinee from the Pandyans, and mcor- 
porated it with the laiger kingdom of Camata^ or Canara. And 
thus it was, that the oM name of Tnlava was exchanged for that 
of Canara. After tiie disrcqption of the Bijayonunur empire, it 
fell mto the hands of the Bednore Regahs, until it Deeaxne apr^ 
to the Mysore mvader m 1763 

In this sammary of Canorese events, nothing has been said 
of what might be termed its ecclesiastical history * We shall 
not recount the efforts by which the Eomiab Church aimed to 


things to all men Nor need we tell how the seminaries of Ooa 
sent forth Goncon pnests by the hundreds to gather the people 
of Canara into the arbhbis&>p's fold But one economical re- 
sult of these Missionary operations (if they may be so called) 
should be noticed here, namely, the hold upon the land which 
these Bmnaniaed heathens acquired Native heathens in dress, 
manner, thought and ideas, th^ yet owned themselves sons of 
the Church, and paid homi^e to the eodesiastic^ authon^, 
which centr^ m the Hierarchy of Goa. But the Bomieh teach- 
ing, though It may not have instilled much pure truth mto 
their mmds, yet seems to have disciplm^ their habits and 
made them useful citizens. So manifest was their supenonty 
m industry and mtelhgence over the Hmdus and even the native 
Portuguese, that it soon became on object with the Tnlava 
unnoes to mduce these sowihaa^ Ghnsuans to settle on the 
land E^ty thousand colomsts were thus mtrodiu^ , and by 


* Vide Hong^ s History of ChristlAiilty In Indio. 
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degrees were vested widx ^ the ^vileges that attach to land- 
ed propnetordup But a “ dies use'" was at hand. The fury 
of l^poo, the Iconoclast, burst on their peaceful homes 
and fertile fields. Their Churches were swept away by the same 
destroying hand, that had levelled the fairest monuments of 
Hmdu aimtecture. The Clergy and Tiaity w^ driven out to- 
gether Some were put to the sword , some were sent to starve 
on desert islands , some, who embraced IslamisTn, were tdlowed to 
keep their lands , and some were thrown mto the dungeons of 
Sermgapatam, there to rot and linger, till the European sword 
should slay the tyrant and set the captive free. After the £ei11 
of Senngapatam, many of these erpsteated Christians returned 
to pray tor mdemnification at the hands of the BntisL About 
16,000 are said to have returned to Mangalore, one of the prm- 
ci^ towns m upper Canara. Munro, m his correspondence, 
instances the case of 141 Christian proprietors, who had been 
released from captivity at Senngapatam, and had revisited Canara 
m the hope of being reinstated m their former possessions. 

Such was the province, of which Captam Munro was ordered 
to develope the resources, and fix the taxation. To the last he 
never overcame the dislike, which he had imbibed against his 
new duuga Indeed, the inhospitable region, the poverty of 
the soil, which wotild grow nothi^ but nee and oocoanut, the 
irregulanty of sfil commumcation, and the difiSiculfy of marching, 
were enough to tiy the temper of most men. Previously to the 
Mysore Government, the people had been well conducted and 
w^ governed But recent events bad sadly demoralized them. 
Unable to resist the tyranny of the Mysore rulers, they resolved 
to strike abargam with their oppressors. Tippoo's officials, 
when th^ practised fiscal extortion, were anxious to enrich 
themselves, and not their Government and th^ thought, that, 
by making common cause with the lyots, they might ^ able to 
cneat their employers more effectually ComDinations were ac- 
cordingly made between the people and the revenue officers to 
force the sovereign to reduce the taxation. The profits of the 
reduction were of course shared between the conj^inng parties. 
This junction of forces was too nuidh for the declining energies 
of the Mysore Government , and, m two or three years, Tippoo's 
revenue went down fiffy per cent When Munro gave out his 
determination of ignoring these reductions, and m raising the 
revenue to the standard at which it had originally stood, a mu- 
tinous spint at once broke out, and an agnculti^ strike was 
organized throughout the distnct iLands were thrown up, vil- 
lages deserted, and the doors barred agamst the revenue peons. 
Under similar circumstances, the Malabar people betook them- 
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selves to overt rebellion, and drove the collector clean out of the 
province But Munro oontnved to manage the Canaresa Some 
were conciliated, others were punished , and at length the whole 
mass were broi^^ht to terms. Thus, the way was cleared for a 
settlement 


In adjusting these matters m a newly conquered ooun- 
tiy, there are always two mam questions to be d^ded first- 
ly, what proportion of the gross produce of the soil shall be 
the limit of the Government demand ? Secondly, who is the pro- 
prietor of the land ? — Government, or the pewle ? — If the latter, 
who are the parties entitled to enB;age with Government for the 
payment of the revenue, and to be recognized m consequence 
as owners of the soil ? In shorter words, the questions may 1^ 
put thus — How much shall the Government take, and nom 
whom ? On the manner, m which these questions may be de- 
cided, will mainty depend the future prospentyof the provmca 
We shall shew, that, mthe case of Canara^ Mtmro deciaed them 
rightly Let us take the first question, namely, how much shall 
Government demand as its shei^ out of the gross produce. The 
share fixed by the primeval Hindu legislators is one-sixth. This 
rule ongmaify held good m Canara The Pandyan conquerors, 
however, took ten per cent m addition to this amount , and so 
did ^6 Rjayanugur kings, until the law-giver, Vidyaranya, arose, 
and threatened with eteriial doznuation any prince who should 
exact more than one-sixtL After his death, however, the B\)aya- 
nugur kings remodelled their land-tax. Phtherto ihe Govern- 
ment share had been paid m kind. This 'Wns commuted to a 
money payment, which they regulated, however, by the old stan- 
dard of one-sixth. But they enhanced their mcome by an m- 
genious devica The pneEmood, they said, was entitled to a 
imare. And so m foot it waa This share the crown would col- 


lect, and support the sacerdotal establishment Thus the Byay- 
anagur monarcha raised their share from one-sixth to one- 
fou]^ Their successors, the Bednore Biyahs, took ten per cent 
agam in excess of this. Hyder and Tippoo, of course, went upon 
their usual tack, and exacted the maximuTn that can be got out 
of land, namdy, one-half the produca But^ B&er a few years, 
this plan was defeated, as we have seen, by the conspiracies of 
the ryots and the revenue officers. But even then, what with 
payments to the Government and payments to the revenue offi- 
cers, the people must have paid one-third, or even mora Our 
readers will now be ehle to judge of the propnety of Munro's 
taxation, which was calculate at one-fourth on average estates, 
one-third on the best ^tes, and at one-fifth, one-seventh, and 
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evea one>tentli on those estates, which, from im^yenshment or 
from w other cause, might be deemed fitting oojects for mdul- 
gence. The exact amount of moss produce at any given tune it 
would have been difficult, pe^ps impossible, to ascertauL But 
numberless records tumedup in all quarters. The amount realiz- 
ed, amuially, under former Govemments, ^d the pimciples 
on whidi that amount had been fixed, were easily discovered. 
And thus a trustwcnrthy, thou^ approxnnate, standard was ob- 
tamed. Moreover, statements had b^ presezW o^the receipts 
m those days, when payments were maae m kmd. The rates, 
at which the landlord had leased thear lands, were discovered 
from the village account books. Thus Munio had seldom any 
difficult maseertaming, for any particular estate, the sumiducn 
would be equivalent to one-third, one-fourth, or one-fifth erf 
the gross produce. Viewing all the proportions together, it ap- 
pears that Munro's taxation fell at the average rate of one>- 
quarter on the cross produca We have seen that onenpiarter 
was the share demanded by the best of idl the native 
Governments, namely, that of Bijayanugur Under that system, 
cultivation had floui^ed, the people had lived contentedly, 
the land had become saleable, had risen m the market, and had 
been sold at 10, 20, and even 30 years' purchase. Munro might 
reasonably suppose that the same re^ts would ensue under 
his system , and hence we may pronounce his arrangements on 
this point to have been fiaar and just 

US next take the second question, namely, Who was the 
propnetor, and from whom was the Government to collect its 
revenue? Fn>m the earheet ages the Canarese had asserted the 
ownership of their fields. The assertion of this right had been 
sanctions by their silecessive Governments, who, mdeed, often 
ratified the same by royal patents. Eveiy transfer o[ tgsI 
property had been scn^uloualy registered and sacredly preserv- 
ed Parchment was frequently considered a too pensj^hle ma- 
terial The contracts were oftiim msenbed on plates of copper, 
or engraven cm slabs of stona Well nucht Munro declare, Qbat 
in no country of Europe were such title^eeds to be found, as m 
Canara. All documents, mscnpttons, and records were inspected 
and collated by Mimro Hiose, who oouldjudicially prove their 
tide to the ownership of thelan^ wereiulmittedtoeDgE^forthe 
revenue The labour, thatthis mvolved,may be unaginea from the 
foot, that, withm a year, setdements were made m 45,000 estates. 
Nor were the cultivatorB and sub-tenants forgotten Their hold- 
ings were marked out and their rents were fixed with reference 
to past payments, in order that rack-renting might be prevented 
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m future. These amnf ements were not made for my fixed 
term, but were to last as loAg as OoTemmeout might like to keep 
them up 

Munro had administered Oanara for more than fourteen 
months, when the fiahtthit temtoiywas ceded. nerer 

overcome his dishke of Oanara, he induced the authorities to 
remove him to the ceded distncts. Before following him to hiB 
new destination, we would draw the reader’s attention to the car- 
dinal pomts of difiference between the systems of Atfa-mahal 
and Oanara. In the former the crown was landlord , the peo- 
ple were Metayers , the revenue swallowed up half the pro&oe. 
in the latter, a distmct class was admitted as standing Wween 
the crown and the cultivator , and, m order that this pnvilem 
should not be a mere sounding title, a share of one-fourth l£& 
produce was allowed as landbrd’s profit, inasmuch as Govern- 
ment demanded only one-quarter fiv its^ 

Major Munro was appointed to the ceded distncts m 180(i 
These distncts formed a compact temtory, situated ifoove the 
great Gh4t (hence the name of Balagh^t) and be- 

tween the nvers Tdmbdddra and Blishna The preceding pages 
may have helped to show, that few parts of India could be more 
bistoncally mterestmg, inasmuch as the rums of Bijayanugnr 
and Annagundi lay withm its limits. When the arms of the 
league against Byayanugur were crowned with victory (a league 
88 important to the fortanes of Lower India as l^e league of 
Cambray was to those of Italy) the BalaghiU; temtow fell to 
the share of the Golconda king, whose succ^psors were aftsr^wds 
better known as the Nizams ^ Hyderabad. But soon a 
of half mdependent chieftains, named Foligars, sprung up 
and baffled the efforts of every regular Government. Thus, 
while the extremities of the B\)ayanugur empire foxmed them- 
selves mto orderly pnncipahtie^ feuds and durtaractions reigned 
at the centre. When all the Deccan monarohs owned a nomi- 
nal aUemance to the Great Mogul, the was included 

m the chart of Aurongzebe^B cfomimonB. When empire 
was, m its turn, dismembered, and the aspued to 

universal supremacy, Aey also demanded tribute from the Ni- 
zam’s domiiuon& whetuier th^ always got it or not^ we do not 
venture to affina At length Hyder wres^ these diaLncts from 
the Nizam. And when iSppoo m 1793 was forced to give one 
slice of his dominions to the lEngltjA^ and another to them 
aUy, the Nizam, these districts were t^red to the latter, by 
whom saoBm they were ceded to the Bntash m 1800 

Few districts had finer natural advantages, but none had 
suffered more. For two centunes and a haff, the BalagfaAt had 
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boon the theatre of incessant war The surface of the oartli 
had been dean swept bv destroying armies, till at last scarce 
a tree reared its heui nom a bare soil, t^t had once been 
crowned with groves and forests. The various Gkivemments 
had vied with each other m mismanagement Each succes- 
sive ruler was worse (if possible) than the last^ The acme of mis- 
ffovemment, however, seems to have been reached, when the 
JNizam (m Munro's words) “ turned loose a mutinous and un- 
paid soldiery, at the reaping season, to collect their pay from 
the villages.^' 

A retrospect of the past then, was not likely to make the Ai- 
ture prospects of the BaJagh^t look encouraging “existing 
circumstances" made them look still worse. \^en Munro took 
charge, gaunt Famme was stalking abroad m the land From 
long impumty, the Pohgars had become quite rampant m re- 
bellion, and were all im m arms. The resources of uie country 
had b^n over-rated % the Gbv^mment, who had been misled 
by the schedules given m by Tippoo More therefore was 
expected of the new temtoiy than it could pay The Central 
Board of Revenue distrusted Munro, and an outc^ was raised that 
the revenue was being assessed too lightly This wore an ugly 
aspect, m as much as a collector had been lately removed from 
his appomtment^ because it was ascertained tli^ his taxation 
had been too easy The following passage, from a letter of 
Munro's to one of the members of the boa^ shews how much 
he had to dread being misunderstood — “ If I leave room for 

* my successor to raise the revenue, it would be said thatl allow- 

* ed the people to de&axui the Covemment K 1 raise tdl the 

* country can pay, and he could raise no more, it would be then 
‘ said tliat I oppressed the people for the sake of exhibiting a 


‘ ]^h settlement'' 
l^ortly afterwan 


Shortly afterwards die Mahratta war broke out^ and the Bfdsr 
gh£t became one of the mam jnmianes that was to feed the 
army which fought at Assaya Thus commissariat duties came 
crowding dndt upon Munro And all thia tune he had to 
connteraot with Aigus-hke watchfulness the mtr^es and oon- 
roirames of the Pougars. In such a state of things, anything 
like a settlement ef me revenue was out of the questioa Munro 
and hiB assistants travelled about the country, and collected 
whatever revenue they could. When die country began to 
recover itself under the healing influence of moderation and 


order, he made at first what is tecimicsJly termed, a Movaahvxm, 
setdeinent,thflt is, the revenue was assessed, not upon mdivi- 
duals, but jomdy upon the inhabitants of a or parish 

But the Fohgar question demanded the most earnest atten- 
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tion. Our re&ders probidbly know tihat a PudigBir, the duef rf a 
Pollam or fiet IB » feudd lord. The tem oorremiMlB to * 
Bftnm of the imddle agee of Eoiope. It » needtees here to 
trace the nee and prevtdence of feudal mBtitutaona m tl» 
South Indian Peninsuk. It is enough to saj that> m young 
states, fendahsm is a pillar of strength, m old stat^ an 
engine of destmcsUon and a precursor decrepitude. Ita 
wont features were exhibited m the Balagh^t country, ndndi 
abounded with Pohgars, and a(homed th^ part ci the 
Northern Sirears, wmch was styieo, par exeeUence, the Po- 
ll^ oountiy These Pohgars b^onged to Ihree dassee. 
Some were P^yauugur princes of rc^ul blood , some were 
the old feudd^ chiefe of the Byayanugur soverei^ , others 
were upstarts, who had been onginolty the paid governors of 
distncts, and bad gradually obt^ed such a hola imd status 
m their provmces, as enabled them to assume mdependence 
For two centunes they had successfully contended m the cause 
of anarchy Ihey now hoped to set £he Bntish power at de- 
fiance, m the same manner as they had braved Gfexy Govem- 
meut smce the fell of Byayanugur Their own neignbouihood 
of course they m a perpet^ state of turmoiL They ca- 
balled overtly ana cov^rtfy with all the foes of the new Govern- 
mentu They jomed Mahratta confederacy, which was 
annihilated at the battle of Assaya They fomented the spmt, 
and fiumed the flame, that burst mrth at tne mutmv of Y^ora 
It was clear that these wcnthies must be extmgmaned m some 
way or o&er , and Munio resolved to tame them by conciliation 
or forca It was decked that all Pobgazs might keep their 
PoUazuB, provided they pud tribute, and collected from the oc- 
ci^Mmts of the land no more than the rent fixed by the collector 
They were all to wut upon the collector, as r^iesentative of 
the Govemment. Those, who did not like to appear m person, 
might B^d accredited agents. The nugonty disobeyed these 
oraers. A fcnrce was organised under Genend Campbell to coerce 
the recusants. But it was foared that the Polmars, though their 
retamers m^t be routed and them forts msmantled, would 
still be waadgmg fihout^ like so many firebrands of disturbance, 
destroying the peace of the countzT wherever they went Ihe 
peasantry were therefore armed and trained so as to form a rustic 
militia, andastrongbody of Pohce was disciplined to hunt and 
track out the fogitiveB m the jungle^ as soon as they idioukl have 
been dnven from them strongnolos ly the tegular troopa 
the Herons execution of these measures, the Pohgars were dr- 
fectiii^ crushed befine three yean were o^ Many disappeared. 
Some Were placed m confinement The miyonty sturendefed, 
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Bad wm gnuuoQsljrpemutted to tesim their propetty, And to 
langnash m the obscimty of private lue. Of those, who obey^ 
£[om the farst, a few were prausioned o£^ and the rest were al- 
lowed to manaoe their Pollama 
Munio and ms BBSistants had now leisure to push forward 
their improvement of their provmoe, and to avail 1;^emBdvee of 
itsresources. The Monzahwan settlement was oonsideeed mere- 
ly as a ^is^er*' for the nonca The pamficataon of the ooun- 
^ having been effected, a more searching method of taxation 
was adopted. Every estate and field was surveyed and soils 
were classified. A money-rent was fixed for eadx holding Pro- 
pnetoiship was not reccgnized as pertaimng to an j occult 
Por ages m £sct, throughout these distract^ provinces, there 
had Men no smfo thi^ as property m land, or m anything elsa 


naa oeen no sucn as property m land, or m anytningeisa 

Men, who had with dimculty sustained a bare existence, and h^ 
thought themselves lucky if they could eat their daily bread in 
peace, had not the heart to vaunt about nghts ana property 
They therefore claimed nothing and Munro inferred from this 
that th^ had a right to nothing But the constitution of the 
villages ; the s yst ^ by which me villagers portioned out their 
fiscm burdens amongst themselves , the manner, m whidi they 
always met for the »^ement of their affiars, whenever a lull m 
the political tempest gave them any breathuig tune fall which 
thmgB Munio himself moat graphically described) dearly 
diewed, that here, as elsewhere^ propnetory oommunitiea had on- 
ffinally existed. That possession is mne^enths of the law may 
be a sound maxim , but there are of course limits to its apphca- 
taon. It was true, that propnetory nght m land had not oeen 
exercised for centunes. But neither had similar nghts with regard 
to any thing else been securely exercised. Personal pro^rty 
was not m consequence dedared null and void why then should 
real property be so declared? In regard to the rate of taxa- 
tion, the occupants were treated as mere cultivators— the full 
half share of the produce beum demanded by the collector The 
system, as administered by Iwnro, answerea wonderfully The 
cessation of hostihties, and the suppression of rapine and dis- 
order, not only restor^ the confidence of those already em- 
ployed i^n the*land, but brought a vast number m un- 
employea hands mto the market CulUvators were mduced 
to Bock from all quartens, and to piake their homes m the 
new provmce. Lands, that had lam follow ever since the 
M of Bnayanutfur, were now brou^ under the plough. 
By the dose of the sixth year smoe the accession of 
the CompanVs rule, the annual rentroU was raised from ten to 
seventeen of star pagodas. We may admire the stirrup 
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eneKy, that exterminated the enemies of peace. But we sbofuld 
admSe still more the nndeF-current of suatamed exertion 
nerer-sleeping watchfulness, that* year after year, tend^ the 
mmutest concerns of the provinoe, till its resources were finally 
expanded , the accuracy and evenness, with which the 
buidens were adjusted, both m years of fiimme and years « 
plenty , and the firmn^ and foresz^t, with which, m ^te of 
damoioua impatience and envious cavilling, a lement poln^ 
was pursued at first, m the assurance that its expedient woula 
be justified by the abundant results of future years. Whether 
his theories were right or wrong, the result of Munro's rule m 
the ceded districts stood forth as a monument of administra- 
tive gemus. But the loud praises, which were eventually sound- 
ed forth the Home and Local Governments, fell not so 
pleasantly on his well tuned ear, as the noiseless murmur of 
gratitude, that swelled, as it rose, from the hearts of a contented 
people, or as the approving voice of his own conscience, which 
told hiTTi that he had, mm Christian* patience, done his duty 
in evil wort, until at length he was able to do it m good 
report. Tne people familiarly called ham their “Father In- 
deed they had good reason to do so 

He wound up his administration of the ceded districts by 
TnahiTig a praiseworthy proposition to Government, which was 
however only partially adcmted He recommended that a pro- 
pnetory title should be conferred on ahoccupantsof land, who paid 
revenue to Government, and that the present revenue rates should 
be lowered twenty-five per cent — ^that is, that the Government 
share should be imuced firom one-hfJf to one-third of the gross 
produce The disposal of all uncultivated land Govemment 
would reserve to itself In spite of the immense strides which 
had been lately made m cumvation, it was supposed that the 
culturable land still equalled one-thml of the ciutivatedL And 
it was hoped that this hbenil measure might cause all these 
lands to be brought mto cultivation, and the revenue to be 
raised thirty per cent thereby 

Such were the proceeding of Colonel^Munio m the ceded 
districts. Having ruled them exemplanly for seven years, he 
set solL for England* The various high ofiices, which he filled 
on his return to India, are well known to the pubha But the 
Balaghit was the last province, of which he was charged with 
the direct and immediate administration. The most mstruo- 
tive part of his career doses here. It may therefore be not 

* Mimro ma a alBOerely pUraa man, and hli ooDdnoi wai inraciatd/ ralatad bj 
reUgiona principle ^ 
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amiss to review some of the prmcifdes of the pabhc pc^cy, 
which we imye endeavourod to sketch. 

We all know that Englishmen cany widi them to eveiy 
dime the “ spirit of party/' whidi oar home institutionB mu- 
Tcrsally engender And, acoordu^W, those, who have from 
dioice or professioii, studied Indian mianoe, We loved to com- 
bat m the arena of fiscal pohUcs. While half the Company's 
servants were contending on the battle-field , the other half 
were contending m the recesses of the Cotmcil Chamber or the 
sta^, about the question — Who is the red landl<»d ? This ^per 
warmre has nvdied m skill, ^wer, and pungency, the ord dis- 
putations, m which the schoolmen of the middle ages used to 
mdulga The result of these ^^adiatond exhibitions has been, 
that a TOflflft of information h^ been culled and gathered to- 
gether , that a few ill-fated experiments were made at first , and 
^t eventudlj a sound and mtelhgent pohcy has met with 
generd adoption. There have been the Crown party, the Ryot 
party, and the ^nundar party But these parties merely repres^t 
the theoreticd extremes, towards which opmions may oiv^ve. 
And m this, as m u^y other disputed matters, it may be safdy 
beheved, that those are nearer the truth, who b^ng to no ch^ue, 
who extract the pure ore and reject the dross m the opinions 
of every party, and whom the red-hot advocate of either side 
would aesignate “ Trimmers.”* 

Munro's praoUce and writings have been constantly ap- 
plied to as fumishmg evidence on these debated pomts 
^ose, who affirm that the crown is sole landlord, and that 
the ryot has no property m the land, eagerly quote Munro 
as their chief witness. Now, it is very true mat Munro ear- 
ned out m the Bara-mahd a system, which did not recog- 
nize any propnetoiy right as pertaining to the lyot, and 

t to the o^ed dis- 
this opimon with 


that he assert^ the same thing with 
tncts and the Deccan. But he only h 
regard to these particular localities, and not witlT regard to 
India generally For he not only declared the Canarese ryots 
to be propnetois , but he also expended especial labour and 
deep research to prove their titles indisputably And, during 
thelast year ol hitf life, when from the height m his great po- 
sition he was surveying the results of his wide expenence and 
imlendid career, he recorded his conviction that the Ryot is 
tne real proinrietor of the soil while in the ceded distncts, where 
he believed that the right had become extinct^ or perhaps had 


* Thote, who hare itivlied the last greai nimtUe of the Bevolation, know the 

fhn hirtoiloal ■Ignifloaiioe, which nttacJiee to the epithet^** Trimmer ” 
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nerer, come mto regolav existence, he reoomineiided that it 
should be ooit&rred on the ryot 
We have befmre stated our belief that he need not have 
hesitated from the evidence before him, to declare that there 
VBA such a thing as landed property in this pronnca But 
enough has been said to shew that he was one of those, 
who beheve that proprietory rights ore to be found m India. 
He seems to have amved at this most lust conclusion, 
portly from having discovered that limded transfers had 
been effected generation after ^eration , partly from what 
he had seen of the imperishable village communities, and 


revenue. In fact this right of occupation, subject to the pay- 
ment of a land tax (which is admitted even by a large section 
of those who deny the r^t*s proprietory title), is abx^ tanta* 
mount to owner^p For property oi ^ ^ds, and m all 
countries, is held on the condition, tlmt it Rhall be liable to taxa- 
tion. But Munro discarded oue of the most valuable sources 
of evidence upon this subject, namely, the Statute-Books of the 
ancient Hindu Lawgivers, which have come down to us The 
Kyot'a proprietory title can certainly be proved out of the 
mouth cu these sages. And why should they not be beheved ? 
These books depict manners and customs, the traces of which 
are discernible to this veiy day Their descriptions of pohtiaal 
institutions have been marveirously verified by the expenence 
of ages. They may therefore claim confidence, when th^ enun- 
ciate what were the nghts and mterests in hud. 

Munro has also been looked upon as an advocate for exces- 
sive taxation, and an expounder of the doctnne, tJ^t the Crown 
18 entitled to half the gross produce of the land. We are happy 
to say, that this charge can be completely rebutted, and mat 
there is nothing m his acts or cmmions, that can justify such a 
notion. However, he certainly md think that the ancient tax- 
ation m India had been much heavier than is generally sup- 


posed. The law-books, which have just been mentioned, 
dare that the king's share is one-sixth. * Tins Munro disbeheved 
-—we think, unreasonably The only reason asoimed was this. that. 


if the share had really been no more than onenoxth, the pay- 
ments would not have been made m Ibnd. This argument 
has been demohshod by several wnters,who pomt to the obvious 
fact, that m many countnes a proportion of one-tenth has been 
collected m kmd. The fact, theremre, that payments were made 
m kmd, is no proof that the taxation must have been heavy, 
and amounting to some such proportion as onohalf Bemdes 
his experience m Canata ought to We formshed him with nmnl a 
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confinnataicm of ihe diotom, Uiat the Hindu monaidi'B duure is 
one>€iixth. Munro, however, asserted theoretic^y Ihe St^'s 
nght to a half share only, where, m defiacdtof other propne- 
tors, the State was mu^^uestionahlj the sole landlord — as m the 
Bara-mahaL And this proposition is not incorrect, provided it 
can be really shown, that m the particular province tne State is 
the sole landlord, de facto and de jure In such a case, the 
half shore collected by the State is not stnctly speaking ^tirely 
revenua It is half revenue and half rent inasmu^ as the 
State stands m the doable ]^tion of king and proprietor 
And the possibihty or probabihty of error lies, not m the 
amount demanded, but m the fundamental premise, that the 
State is the sole landlord The latter proposition is nprmd 
facie, to our thinking, suspicious, and ought to be strongly sub- 
stantiated before it can claim acc^tance. But if the ^te is 
mdeed sole landlord, then it may demand the one-half share 
without any violation of prescnptive custom. In Canaia, where 
he found proprietors, Munro fixed the assessment at one-fourth 
111 the ceaed district^ when he recommended that proprietors 
should be recognized, he added that the one-half share should 
be reduced to one>third There is no doubt that the state can- 
not consistently demand a one-half share from any proprietor 
For then he ceases to be propnetor, inasmuch as the landlord's 
profits ore ihsorbed m the public revenua The cultivator must 
always have one half Ana, if the State takes the other half, 
what becomes of the propnetor ? 

On the other hwd, it would be hardly correct to as- 
sume, that now a-days, wherever the land is taxed with more 
than one-sixth, it is burdened more heavily than it used 
to be under the old Hindu polity One-sixth was no doubt 
the king's shara But we believe that the land was also 
saddled with ecclesiastical chaiges, which, under the Brah- 
minical system, were considerable It had also to support more 
Pohce establishments than at present Moreover, the legislators 
admitted that, in tune of war, or any other pubhc emergency, 
the king might take one-fourth, or even one-third. We have 
httle doubt, therefore, that on the whole the land was oharg^ 
with payments equaling one fourth of the gross produce. The 
land-tax, though almost unknown to modem Euikpe, has been 
the mainstay of many primeval empires, and of nearly all 
Asiatic Qovemments , and the subjoined table* of its amount 


* The fb&owin^ «« irorks of referenoeu which ]d» he meet euUv oonralted by 
wj 01^ who nmj he ^RKwed to rerlfy the flwfai and ngnrei of thla tame on 

JUmt, Hetraeg JU$earekett AniigwShf, WUki$utm*s Snot, Brigi on the Lmd-- 

tarn, DmWe Ckhteae, HomUtoeCe Chuettaer, 
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m difSarent ccmntnes may help to elucidate the pomt under 
discussion — 


Persian Empire ^ 
Persia Xmodem) 

Egypt (ancient or modern) 

Homan Empire 

Greece 

Athens 

Oarthage 

fiurman Empire 

Turkey 

China 

Modem Greece 
Lentxoal Lands 
India (ancient) 


TV 

** 


* t 

(deoumee) rfrmt lands) f 
(dcicara») also ^ and \ 


* Vv 

• 4 

(tithe) * 

1 


TS 

4 (m time of war) 


^and^ 


From this it would seem that m India a laroer portion of 
the revenue has been always drawn from the land than in 
other countnes m Asia It does not of course follow, that, be- 
cause the land-tax has been higher here than elsewhere, the 
people have been more heavily taxed. The Cmgalese for m- 
stance are more heavily taxed than the Bengalis, and yet their 
land-tax is much lighter Direct taxation, m which must be 
mcluded the land-tax, is just that kind of taxation, which poh- 
tical economists most disapprove of, and one of the most won- 
derful ciroumstances, connected with the wealth of India, is the 
manner m which it has grown for ages under so great a load of 
direct taxation. And so it may oontmue to grow, as long as 
the State demand does not exceed one-fourth, or even one-third, 
of the gross produce of the lamd. The present demand, wo 
beheve, m nearly all the Bengal Presidency and m a great por- 
tion of the Madias and Bombay Presidencies, ranges nom one- 
fourth to one-third , and we have seen t^ this is the proba- 
ble amount also demanded m that halcyon antiquity, to which 
modem philanthropists are so fond of revertu^ It has been 
the &shion to talk about the fabled wealth of mdia, as having 
vanished , and about the vitidity of the country, as having been 
s^ped away by excessive taxation. These are cheap asseitioins, 
which have certainly never been proved, buU which it is difficult 
to disprove arithmetically because the primeval monarchies 
were not m the habit of publishn^ statistics. But we imagme 
that if the ]^narcbal lawgivers, MSmu and Yidyaranya^ or if the 
princes of Kanouj and Bijayanugur, could for a diort tune 
re-visit the earth, and be earned uiiough India as it now is , if 
they could be shewn our ports, docks, arsen^ and magazmes, 
our cantonments, our budamgs and public w<n:^ , if they ooold 
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Lav e ezjplamed to th^ our machine^ of Qovenime&t^ the vast 
expenditure and the immeiuBe sums that have been drained off to 
tibe mother oountiy, if they could view the fiice of the oountiy, 
and see the cultivated plamk where, thousands of years ago, they 
used to diase the tiger and the elephant , if they could observe 
deforest smking'neath the stroke of thewoodnum'a ax6,the jun- 


do broken 
beast retiring to his 


) and the harrow,^ and the wild 
at lair before the march of advancing 
civilization ^^-then, dthough th^ might miss the gau^ Efplen- 
dour of anti^ty, yet they would surdy confess that Gfod had 
blessed the labours of the foreigner with unexampled success, 
and that venly these Fermgbis were ‘^ords of the three 
worlda" 

in connexion with the prmciples above discussed, one ques- 
tion would naturally suggest itself namely, Shall the revenue 
be collected m kind, or m money t We answer, m money of 
course Munro's exanmle furnish^ a similar reply He always 
fixed money-rents, and: never attempted to appraise the stand- 
ing crop, or to dole out a moiety of the stored gram , and he 
pointedly testified to the demoralization mvan^ly produced 
by such a system.* It may mdeed be more accurate and in 
bad seasons more ^vourable to the cultivator, as it is based on 
the actual, not upon the probable, out-turn. It may be prefer- 
red by the more ignorant and mdolent class of cultivators. But 
It has a tendency to establish an inquisitorial tyranny m every 
village. It hatcnea a vile brood of corruptions and peculations, 
whicm prey alike on the State and the peasant It habituates the 
people to low cunning, and teaches them to engage with the 
public officers m a ceaseless contest of deception and knavery 
cash cfystem may be not quite so discriminating, but it is 
more straightforward more sensible, and more workable. It 
may press nard occasionally upon mdividuals, but for the mass 
It will enforce moderation. It has been found that collections 
in kmd may be made up to the highest amount the land can 
possibly bw but, if a money rent be raised up to the same 
colnunatmg pomt, it bre^ down directly In fisng money 
payments, therefore, a margm, as it were, must always he left m 
ravour of the tax-payer If 


* Basope hai hoverer vitiMMed lyilMM more demonllzliv Peieliig over the 
dSTe htfoai of a&oent timM^ we augr eddooe the Cergend liebow Beato preraleBt in 
Btteeii, and tte Anetrian Bm^ 

t Theee remeila on rente in kind end money apply only to India. They might 
ootheapnliaalile inSnnipe. The Matayns of uveru Bmopean proTinoei may m 
daaaed wnh the hamieit paaaaatxiaa in the world , and the bieh uottlerB (who lire 
wader aeaah qrateni) wnh tte moat ndeerable Bat it haa been eteted in the 
text ttukt motoey p^nomta oamiot be foahed to ihr w ooUeetioni in Und. And 
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There is (me more pomt m Munio's admimBtratioiiy which 
reqmres a word or two of notica He found the yiUage system 
everywhere m operation but he never tried to avail him- 
self of its aid. Its prmoiple was that the State should fix 
the revenue of the vimge, wl^oh revenue the villagers would 
then divide amongst themselves. This seems reasonable . 
because thereby Government is saved much trouble and ex- 
pense both m collecting and assessing, and the villagers could 
no doubt make a mu^ better division than the collector 
It IS a tnte maxim, that, the Government ^ould never do 
for people what they can do for themselves. No court of 
justice in anj oountiy would dream of trying a cause, whidi 
could be decided by aroitiatioa By pantv of reasoning, what 
IB the use of Gbvemment perplexmg itseli with fiscal minutag, 
which the people themsSves can clear off? Moreover, it 
IS evidently a mistake to keep a nation m political lead- 
ing-stni^, or to tie it to the apron of a maternal Govern- 
ment ft 18 surely better that they should learn local self- 
government and self-taxation. The village system exactly effects 
and, when Munro rejected its co-operation, he let drop an 
usdful instrument, by which the people might be led on to 
manly mdependence, and threw mto sl^e an institution 
that was emmently popular, and on which were centred aU those 
feelings, that, m other countnes, find a vent m patriotism or 
loyalty 

The remamder of Munro’s career, firom 1807 to 1824, useful 
and bnlbant as it was, did not relate to any prmciple of lasting 
importance. We shall not therefore ei^tiate on nis labours m 
the Law Commission, his services m the Pmdan and Burm^ 
wars, or his government m Madras. We will merely follow him 
to his grave m the ceded distncts. He had left these di^cts 
as a Golleotor , he returned to them seventeen years afterwards 
as the Governor of the Fresidency He was on the eve of 
returning, full of years and honours, to his native land, 
whither ne had sent his wife and cihildr^ before him. But he 
resolved to take one last tour m that provmoe, which was en- 
deared to him by every association, that has charms for a noble 


it may be, thet in Ireland, an attempt baa been too often made to extract the 
great^ poMtUe amount from the land in the sbape of money^aod henoe may arte 
one of the many oanaei which depress the Irish peasantry aowerer this maj be 
the examine of Irish misery, of evlothin% prooesaes, dMrafaits, and bcmary, baa 
pndodioea the public mind against moncw rents in jraieral, and rendaiedthe Cottier 
synem a aynonyme ft>r c^premlon and obtress. Tnns the money rent aTStem bw 
had Its fluuta set forth in strong relief, and has been riaited wiUi immafirTod ooaanre 
(which la not unlvsiially deserredX while its merits have been M onobsecred. 

X I 
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and aspiring mind. Thither he proceeded with a few attendants 
at the hottest season of the year He had searoely amve^ 
when, at a place called Gooty, he was stnoiken with diolera, and 
died in a hoars. ThoasaxiLda of peojde had crowded to see 
the man, whmn they still remembered by the name of ** lather'' 
But the solemn booming of the minute guns ^pam the Fort of 
Qooty announced, m tones of thunder, to the weeping inhabi- 
tants, that their b^e&ctor was numbeiod with the dead. Many 
graves of great men have been honoured with all the pomp 
and ciicuxnstanoe of a pubhc fimeral , but idiat tomb oould 
be more honoured than^, over ^iduoh a rose a ohoultiy, built 
hy the natives of the district, and shaded by a grove whndi 
th^ had reverentially planted ? A peat Poet b^ said, it is 
meet that a lover of nature" shouM be boned amid^ the 


qpenery he loved to look upon. Far meeteris it, that agreat and 
p)od governor ^ould lay ms bones amopg the people whom he 
had beneficently ruled, and have his last resting place among 
the scenes of his labours. Merciful was the dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, which 8<x ordained his death, that his tomb might stand 
as a visible memorial and example before his successors, and 
cause the remembrance of his actions to be enshnned in the 
affections of distant generations. 

India has but one more pave like this to show Many of 
our readers may have seen the unpretending manument ereked 
by the Government at Bh4gulpur to the memory of Cleveland, 
with a bnef inscnptioii, that tells how he established the Com- 
pany’s dommion m the hearts of the Hdl Tribes. The pubhc 
characters of these two men were much alike. We gather from 
Munro’s letters at Canara, that the inspiriting example of 
Cleveland in Bengal nerved him to the t^k of winning over 
the mmds of the j)eopl& Both these px>d men, so akin m 
thou^t, m aspiration, and m active me, were bimed under 
Bimi&r crrcumstances m death they were not divided. The 
greatest of Indian scholars has wnttl^ that it is mm that con- 
stitute a State. When the Company shall aek for a renewal of 


the Charter, may not one of its claama to public confidence 
and sympathy be this, that its services have produced such 
men as Munro and^Geveland ? 
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Abt VL — 7%^ Lcob rdating to Offieen ut &te Army By H, 
Pttndiergaiiy Eoq , Barrtsier at Law 


The Iawb beiog giren, (quoth Jeremy Bentham), why has 

* the legislates prq»ured them? The answer is simple^ as it 

* IS moontestgJile *with the intention that each diiqiositimi 

* Bkovld be present to the nunds of all those who are interested 
' m the knowled^ ^ it, at the moment in which this know- 

* led^ may Airmi^ them with motives for res^tmg their 

* coi^uct’ For this purpose it is neoeBsary — 1 That the code 

* be prepared altogether m a style mtelhgible to the com- 

* monest understandu^ 2 That every one may consult and 
^ find the law of which he stands m need, in the least possible 


* time 3 That fi>r this purpose the subjects be detadied 

* from one another, m such manner that each condition may 

* find that which belongs to itself, separated from that which 
^ belongs to another 

* Citizen,’ savs the legislator, ' what is your ccmdition ^ are 

* you a fiitherr— open the chapter ^of &ther&’ Are you 

* an agnoultunst? — consult the chapter 'of agncultunsts.* ’ 

" This rule is both sim^e and satisfying* Once announced, 
' it 18 comprehended , it cannot be forgotten. All legislators 
< ought to follow 80 natural a method, says philosophy Not 

* one of them has ever dreamt of rt, replies the lawyer^ 

Far as we are from having any such well-arranged code 
as yet promulgated either for EhgWd or India, we hnsl with 
pleasure every attempt to reme^ the defects of (hffose hap- 
hazard legislatioa and of undd^d judge^nade law, and 
whoever endeavours to remove or to aunphfy the difficulties, 
under which any particular class or condition labour^ m con- 
sequence of the want of systematic ammgement, and of the 
abMHce well-defined prmmples and laws, performs a service 
of no mean value. If this be the case, where* the states or 
conditioiiB are those of the ordinary relations of life, towards 
which there can exist no popular prejudice, and wHom nghts 
and obligations are not only umversdly acknowledged, but 
(formu^ the cementing bona of society) have been ^ ob- 
jects or primary sohcitude both with the legislator and the 
judge, how much more necessary is it, where a olaas of men 
are the objects of national jealousy, fear, and prejudice, tlmt 
their position should be oLnu’ly defined, m order that the 
members of the obnoxious dara, cut off from all 'papxikx 
sympathy, may know their nghts and obhgations, and may 
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be able to acquit themaelves of the latter m the execution 
of dat^ with a tolerable eenae of eeconty Of all olaeses or 
conditionB of men m England^ the nuhtary stand m great- 
est need of such a digest , for none moor so great nsk fh>m 
coming into conflict with the common or statute law of the 
land. Lumted as are their numbers, jealousT eyen of the 
legal consUtutioii of the army is deemed a right Engfish feeing 
aro any tran^ression on the part of the members of a bocfy, 
the subject of what may be termed a constitutional snspicioo, 
IS sure, even when on^matmg m mere error or accident, to 
meet with bttle mercy, if not with extreme seyenty There 
are mreumstanoes, under which an officer mi^ be suddenly 
placed, and m which he had need to be no meanlawyer m order 
so to act, as on the one band to steer dear of the mngs of the 
common law, and on the other to satisfy the rigorous de- 
mands of the mihtary code, to which he is specially subjected 
On the one side the proyerbial imcertaintieB of ju<%e-made 
law and biassed juries beset him whilst on the other, the 
slights derebction threatens him with the iron gnp of offend- 
ed diBCiplme. To reconcile the duties of a citizen and a 
soldier is at times a dehcate operation and any work, which 
bnefly and perspicuously furnishes a young officer with the 
general prmciples for his guidance, cannot fau of being accept- 
able and yaloable. 

The Manual, the title of which is placed at the head of this 
artide, is an unpretending attempt to fulfil, to a certain extent, 
for the officers of the British army, that which Bentham 
would haye effected for every state or condition of the body 
social and politic, by the systematio arrangement of a well- 
ordered code. It IS an endeayour to define the civil rights, 
duties, and liabilities of the officers of the army — the object oi 
the work being thus set fcMrtb m the pre&ce by the author — 
Officers m the army are subject to a variety of special 

* laws and legal principles, which deeply affect their profes- 

* sional and private rights , and it u hopra that a work, which 

* endeavours to develops these subjects m a connected and un- 

* technical form, will not be deemra a superfluous contribution 

* to mihtaiy literature. 

" 'With ttuB view the following pages are by no means so 

* much addressed to lawyers, as to a class of readers whose 

* opportnmties of access to legal pnblioations are necessarily 
^ veiy lumted , and care has been taken, in all cases of impor- 
' tanc^ to set forth the exact words and expressions employed 

* by the learned judges in propounding the law, and, on other 
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* occa8ion0» to give quotations at length from bookfl of au- 
thonty ” 

The work is stated to have originated in a suggestion^ nsam 
to the author by his brother, Laeut. G PrendaMst, 8 th 
Bengal Cavalry, to whom Ihe author liberally ascnbes any 
merS it may possess, merely making himself responsible for 
the composition. The suggestion was certainly a good one : 
and although, m the way it has been acted upon, the result 
IB a work ocdculated to be more useful to the officers of 
Her Majesty’s, to the officers of the Company’s army, 
yet, even to the latter, it will form both a useful am a readable 
acquisition to their portable hbranes. Por, although the posi- 
tion of the Anglo-!mdian army m India is entirdy distinct 
from that of the army in Bnglwd, yet, there are many pomts, 
such as those of foreign enlistment, right of retirement, rank, 
sale and purchase of commissions, purchasing out to focihtate 
retirement, pensions, prize money, cnimnal and civil liabditieB, 
courts martial, domicile, wells, and a variety of other mat- 
ters, m which the officers of the Company’s army will find va- 
luable information. 

The opening chapter on the legal constitution of the army, 
after givnig a concise account of me ongin of the Mutiny act, 
proceeds to give the foUowmg remarlu upon the distinction 
between mibtarv and martial law — a distmotion often lost sight 
of by many pubbo writers — Military law is totally distmct 
^ from martial law Mlbtary law afiects only the troops, or 
' forces to which its terms expressly apply , while martial law 
^ extends to all the inhabitants of the count^ or distnct where 

* it happens to be m force. Mibtary law is a code of previ- 
' ously defined regulations, whereas martial law is wholly 
' arbitrary By its very nature it ongmates m eme^encies, 

* and is regula^ by the expediency of the moment l^tazy 

* law IS m operation during peace, as well as m war , but mar- 

* tial law emanates entirely from a state of mtestme commo- 

* tion, or hostile war actually raging in the scene of its ad- 
^ ministration. Martial law always accompanies troops m the 
' field on foreign service , but it ceases on their return within 

* the jurisdiction of civil or mtmicipal tribunals actually ex^ 

* cismg their functions. Military law, on the other band, 

* consists witb the general undisturbed administration of the 

* mvil or mumoipal mw, as is constantly exemplified by the 
c attmgs of oou^ martoal in garrisons and harbours within 
^ the rSdm during profound peace.” 

It IS only m a modified sense, that martial law can be said 
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alwajf to aoc(HDpany troops lA the field on foreign semce. 
When insurrection luui destroyed^ or threatens to annihilate 
aH dvil authority, martial law ta frequently the only resource 
for staying anaro% and restoni^ order , but armies mar^mg 
and fitting m fcnreign countries ofb^ leare the civil and 
mnmoipal aunimstiation undisturbed, and support rather than 
subvert the existing local tnbunals. MartiAl law then simply 
Consists in the exercise of sovereign powers by the oommand- 
er of the army, without any alteration in, or violent mteis 
ferenoe with, the maohineiy oi subordinate adnnnistration. Dui> 
mg our wars m India, this has almost mvanably been the 
course pursued , both good pohcy and convemenoe recommend- 
ing its ^option. Thus too the Duke of WeUmgton's late sinking 
protest, on the occasion of Lord Tomngton’s exculpatory address 
to the House of Lords, exemplifies toe system pursued m the 
Femnsuku 

But what he ^e noble Duke) rose for, was to advert ta 
' what the noble Earl had said on the subject of martial law 

* Now he (the Duke of Wellrngton) contended that mihtory 

* law was neither more nor less than the will of the Oenenu 

* who commanded the army , and it was, m &ct, no law at alL 

* The General must carry the law mto execution. He was 
^ bound to lay down accurately the rules, and regulations, and 

* limits, within, and by, which it was to be earned mto exeou- 

* tion. He had, m defence of his eountir, earned on martial 

* law, that was to say, he had earned on the laws of the coun- 

* try by his own wilL What did that mean ? Why, that the 

* country should be governed by the national laws, and he 

* accordmgly earned mto execution those laws. He governed 

* the country by the laws of the country , and he governed it, 

* he must say, with such moderation, that the poht^ servants 
^ of the country, whose military forces were dnven out of the 
^ country, acted under bis dir^on. The judges sat m the 

* courts of law, and conducted efficiently the business of the 
' country under his direction. He never was suspected to have 

* acted mthe manner m which the noble YisoounC who had ad- 

* dressed their Lorddnps, was said to have done and he protest- 
^ ed against bmng^allra mto comparison m any way whatever 
' with the noUe v iscount.” 

It may be a Ihorcmcfaly Englidi defimtion of martial law, 
which the Duke of Wellrngton gave, hut we are proud to 
think tW it IS a correct one, m so far as British Generals are 
concerned and we should be nuunng the nsk of turning 
mto exceptions what is the general rme, were we to quote 
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ttiher instances besides that signal one to which the Dfike ad* 
verted. 

When the spint of revolution and insurreotion invdvea rzi 
one common nm all the elements of order, except the swoird-* 
the latter must be mudieathed to preoerve society fipom the 
utter diBBolntion with which it is threatened. All other law 
bei^ trodden under foot by misoreant masses, martaal law st^ 
upon the field, to put down anarchy, to repress force by force, 
to curb the sanguinary masses hj ^e disc^lmed few, and to 
re-erect the sacred tWne of justice. On such occasions, 
martial law, that is, the will and ^mt of the Dictator-GenenJ, 
comes for a time singly mto operation. Fortunately for En|^ 
land, this has very smdom, u ever, been the case , and u* 
though the mihtary has frequently been called out on ooca* 
Bions of not, it has been so at the bidding of the civil 
power, and acted m support of the same, whmt the founda* 
tions of its authontjr were unshaken and its supremacty un- 
doubted. The dootnne of those enunent lawyers, who rmad 
the military as armed mtizens, and who consider that &eir 
being on rare occasions called m by the magistracy, to save 
the efiusion of innocent blood, and to preserve the dominion 
of the law, forms no approach to martim law, appears souniL 
The events on the continent, in 1848, will doubtless have 
strengthened this opmion, and will have weakened the prejudice 
and aversion felt towards the armed citizens” of the nation, 
not alone by the ignorant, but also by the better informed and 
more influential masses. The sword is now less regarded as 
the symbol of oppression than foirmerly On the contrary, those, 
who have anytning to lose by the subversion of the social 
condition of mviliz^ Europe, esteem the sword as the finend 
of Older and the successful ^ponent of mad anarchy For a 
tune”, therefore, the force of E^lish prejudice againat the mih- 
tary 18 weakened, and the bias is neither so strong nor so 
generally hostile to them, but young officers of Ihe British 
army must not permit themselves to be blmded* or to assnaie 
undue confidence from the perusal of Mr Ptendergast’s chapter 
on onimnal liabihties. They must remember that the popular 
prejudice against the profession is deep routed, i^, though at 
present somewhat modified, more or less pervades all classes, 
that Junes are steeped m popular feehng and prejudices, that 
the press is the same necessarily , that the opinnms of some 
jud^ form no mvanable rule tor their succossora , and that, 
in mo absence of dear, unoueBtionable statute law, judg^-made 
law may vary to an indenmte amount — and that too, unfcs^ 
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tunfltely, without pre-moaitum to the public. Halliun has a 
paseage very charactonetio of Engheh foebug upon thia subject^ 
and but little oonmnant with the doctrine of the eminent 
lawyers put forward by Mr Prendeigast After dendmg the 
supposition as idle, that at any time, smoe the Revolution, the 
regular army could be employed to pull the Speaker out of hu 
ehair, or to confirm a despotic TOwer m the Croitni he pro- 
ceeds to say — ** But, as the i^hteet inroads upon private 

* rights and liberties are to be guarded against m any nation 

* tlttt deserves to be called free, we should always keep m 

* mind, not only that the mibtary power is subordinate to the 

* mvil, but, as this subordination must cease where the former 

* is firrauently employed, that it should never be called upon 

* m aid of the peace without sufficient cause. Nothing would 

* more break down this notion of the law’s supremacy uimi the 

* perpetual mterference of those, who are really governed by 
' another law , for the doctrine of some judges, that the soldier, 

* being still a citizen, acts only m preservation of the pubbc 

* peace, as another citizen is liound to do, must be felt as a 

* sophism, even by those who cannot find an answer to it. And 
' even m slight circumstances, it is not conformable to the 
' prmciples of our Government to make that vam display of 

* militaW authority which disgusts us so much m some oon- 

* tmenfsi kingdoms.” 

To this latter sentence is appended the following foot-note — 
Nothing can be more un^-Snghsk than an innovation of no 

* long standing, which I never observe without disgust — the 

* presence of sentinels at the doors of the British Museum, 

* and even at exhibitions of pictures. Though this proceeds 
^ from the BiUiest vamty, it is pity, that, among the numberless 
' modes m which that quality can display itwlf, it should not 
' have chosen one less unbecoming ” 

We have quoted this passage and note because the whole 
IS thoroughly oharaotenstio — tnoroughly Enghsh and with 
such a substratum of national feeling — a wholesome one, though 
often degenerating mto the ridiculous — it would be unsafe for 
young or old officers to allow themselves to be deceived mto a 
ratal sense of secun^ by the gnm smiles, or wise saws of the 
sages of the law An officer m England cannot well be either 
too cautious, or too studious, only to act m direct indubitable 
subctfdmation to iJie magistrate. 

These remarks are not wholly inapplicable to India. Steam 
has brought England dose to us m pomt of time , and, although 
no two conditions can well be more essentially different than 
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those of the British army m India and in England, yet Bri- 
tish officers acting in India must ever bear in inmd the 
peonlianties and quahties oi Ihst English pnbho opinion, based 
on English feeling which is nltunatmy to prononnoe on their 
conduct. We could wish that Mr Prendeigast had been fuiv 
mshed with somewhat more than Sir Thomas Monro’s General 
Order of 1826i m which that distmgnished man lays down the 
course to be obserred by the myil magistrates in calling upon 
the Duhtary for aid to preserve the peace of the country Al- 
ihough they do not essentially differ from those m force m the 
Bengal (and we suppose m the Bombay) Presidenoy, yet, as 
clear and defimte instructionB have been issued m the pohtical 
and in the ciYil departments ffir the direction of political and 
ciTil officers, who £md it necessary to call the nuhta^ mto play, 
the Manual would have been rendered most valuable to a large 
dass of officers, bad its author dwelt somewhat more fully on 
a subject of no tnffing importance to the nuhtary serving in 
India. The author^s sup^y of informatien from the India 
House seems to have been very restricted, which is a pity 
The necessity, however, for the utmost caution on the part 
both of Queen’s and of Company's officers m the execution of 
duty, will be best seen m the chapter headed Liability for 
private mjunes.” No such act has oeen passed with respect to 
mihtary officers, as has lately been promulgated and made law 
m favour of the oivd servants of the Company The former, 
therefore, are bound to keep clearly in view their babihty to 
be arrayed before the courts of law, and to find themselves 
enga^ea m actions, ansing out of the abuse, real or imaginary, 
of mihtary power and authority, exerted m conformity with 
the rules of discipline and the code of mihtary law Lord 
Mansfield’s language merits peculiar attention for where a 
jury. Ignorant of military law, inexperienced in the emer- 
genmee of discmlme, naval and nuhtfi^, and to whose habits 
and feelings military obedience is repugnant, are to pronounce 
Jicic the heart sto^,'^ when an officer performed a duty, peiv 
haps emmentlv distressing to his feelings, at a tune, however, 
when any weak display of such feeling might be productive of 
great, if not irremediable, evil — ^then, we saj^ that both the jury 
and the officer, standing as defendant before that jury, are placed 
under very difficult and very peculiar mrcuinstanoee. How 
fsr the secrets of the heart” are matters of fiust ior a jury to 
pronounce upon, need not here be discussed. The doctrme has 
been enunciated, and is recorded as almost of equal authority 
with statute law and therefore a jury would set about 

B I 
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xi^ and deciding upon ** bow the heart stood/ without much 
question os to £e racxlity of an investigation into this " matter 
oif &ot,* pronounced to be within the soope" of theu ddibera* 
tion. An officer ought therefore to hear the ououmstanoe m 
xnmd, for, although out of the abundonoe of the heart the 
mouth sp^eth/ and therefore we do not so mu^h otnectto the 
dootrme, where tune, place, and cucumstance fomlitate full 
immediate enquiry, and the attendance of creditable witnesses, 
whilst words and acts are foesh in their minds — ^et, where tune 
has elapsed, mroumstanoes are no longer fresh m the memory, 
and witnesses may be dead, or not available and at oaH, we 
regard the dootnne as full of danger m apphcatiom 

" In trying the legahty of acts done by mihtary officers in 
*the ezerciso of their duly, particnlarfy beyond the seas, 

* where cases may oeour witnout the pos^ihty of application 

* for proper advice, great latitude ought to be allowed and 

* they ought not to Buffer for a shp of form, if their intention 
'appears by the evidence to have been upnght It is the 
' same as when complaints are brought agai]^ inferior magis- 
^ trates, such as justices of the peace, for acts done by them 
' m the exercise of their civil duty There the pnncipal en* 
^ quiry to be made by a court of justioe is — how the heart etood f 

* and, if there appear to be nothing wrong there, great latitude 

* will be aUowcMi for misapprehension or mistake. But, on 

* the other hand, if the heart is wrong— if cruelty, mailioe, 
' and oppression appear to have occasioned or aggravated the 
' imprisonment, or other iniury oomplamed of — mey shall not 
' cover themselves with the thin veil of legal forms, nor 
' escape under the cover of a justification the most technically 
' regdkr, from that punishment, which it is your provmce and 
' your duty to inflict on so scandalous an abuse of pubho 
' trust” 

In the chapter on the sale and purchase of commissions, the 
author tonthes upon a subject, which very deeply concerns the 
officers of the Indian army, and which it woiud be advisable, 
before the renewal or modification of the Bast India Com- 
pany’s charter, that th^ should move to have put upon a 
satisfrotory footing If the law be as stated the Mwual, 
the mterests of the great body of the officers of the army are 
on a most preoanons footing, the purGhase of promotion, now 
the rule and custom m most corps of the service, bei^ earned 
ou not only upon bare sufiferanoe of the Bast India Company, 
but also in contravention of law, and therefore, whenever and 
whmver oidied mto question, illegal 
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After ft’rfttmning the lew with reepeot to the sale end pniduuie 
of conmuBBionB m the Bntuh ermy^ tlM author pnxieedf ae 
follows — ** As to those ocur^ theiefore, in the Soj$l Bxmy, 

* in which promotioii takes plane only by socoession^ the resolt 

* that where an officer for a peoomary consideration makes 

* way^ by his tetirenientf for the adimsaion on promotion 

* another^ the transaction is and void. It nukes no dif- 

* ferenoe whether the money paid is m the form of a groea earn 
^ or an umnity, or whether the payment is efl^cted out of pn- 

* vate funds, or secored by a charge npon the future emoluments 

* receivable by the officer, who ^ts the benefit of the vacancy. 

** The hke law must obviousfy i^ply, m equal decree and m 

* every particular, to the Bast India Company's military ser- 

* vice, where suooesBion W seniority is the nue of promotion. 
^ It IS, therefore, perfect dear, that all those transactions, 

* which are understood to be of frequent occurrence in the 

* vanouB corps of that service, for mducing the retirement of 

* senior officers by pecuniary consideratious, are utterly illegal 
^and void m themselves, and expose all partiei^ without 

* exception, who are oonoemed in such transactions, to a pro- 

* seoution for misdemeanour before the S uprm e Courts m 

* India, or the Court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster, as 

* dreumstances may require; 

" It has been alrea^ pomted out, that the money paid i^n 
^ such transacbons, whether m the Bojral army, or in the Bast 

* India Company’s forces, can be recovered bade by the officers 

* who contnlmted it, or by their representatives , and that 
‘ officers concerned m such traasactioiis are baUe to be 


* cashiered. 

It IS obvious, that parties oonoemed in irr^ular tnmsao- 
' bone, like those imder oonsiderabon, incur great risks of 
^ exbnrbon, m order to compromise prosecubons, or to avoid 

* mjunous exposures m courts of lusbce.” 

^ow, this view of the nature of such transacbons does not 
appear senously mvahdated, either by the comparative publicity 
and nnaniraity of a corps combining to purdu&M out members, 
or by the de^ateh of the Court of Dimctors of the 39th No- 
vember, 1837, quoted by the author, which states. — 

We see no necessity for interfering with the arrangements 
^ which the junior officers of a raiment may make m indi- 
viduai oases for addins to the eommrts of a semor (^fieer, on 
^his retirement from w servioe on the pension to which he 
^7 be enbtled.* 

^ The regnlabon of 1798, requinng officers, upon retirement 
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* to make oath that they have received no peomuary conaidera- 
^ tion for quittmg the aemce, has not been enforced by bb m 
' any sii^le case of retirement m En|^and» dnnnff the penod 

* of neartyforty year^ which has sinoe elapsed. It was esta'* 
^ blished, chiedy uponfinanciaL grounds, to prevent (as observed 
' by Lord CornwaJlis, when recommending othei; mles for the 
^ same object) unreasonable had of pensions This presumed 

* necessity for the rule has, however, not yet been felt , on the 

* contiaiy, additional husdities have been required, and have been 

* nven, for enabling officers to retire upon full pay We shaU, 
' therefore, continue to suspend the operation of the rule , and 

* officers, retirmg from tune to time, will not be called upon to 
^ make the declaration, unless the financial necessity, to which 
^ we have referred (and of which due notice shall be given) 

* shall, at a future period, be fully realized.’* 

The court, by this despatch, do not, for the present, interfere 
or discourage such transactions as those to wmch th^ advert* 
but, as remarked by the author of the Manual, the East India 
Compai^ has no power to legalize transactions prohibited by 
Act of Parliament, and wties concerned m them are liable to 
smts and prosecutions. The sense of honour among the officers 
of the army is too high to render the foequent occurrence of 
such suits or prosecutions a probable event but cases might 
happen m which officers, discharged from the service, who had 
paid large sums towards purohas^ out their seniors, and who 
felt themselveB, or fancira themserves, aggrieved by dismissal, 
might seek to recover a portion of their losses m such parents * 
— and it must be remembered that before an Engli^i court, 
the fact, that the plamtiffi had himself agreed to give the mo- 
ney, had actually done so, and was ther^ore partieeps crtmims, 
woidd not, according to precedents, have weight where the 
rehef is given on grounds of public pohcy Other instances 
may easify be imagmed, in which suits and prosecutions on ao- 
count of such payments might arise. Now, as ezpenenoe proves 
that apprehensions r^^arding an overwhelming pension hat are 
jdle, aim as the law is in conflict with a practice which the 
Court of Directors virtually sanction, it would, m every res- 
pect, be well that the officers of the army, by to the greater 
part of whom are how parUeeps cnmtnts m this respect, and 
have many of them spent oonrad^ble sums m the hope, when 
their turn came, to profit by such arrangements, should be se- 
cured, whether retired, or m the servioe, from habihty to suite 
and prosecutions for perfectly honest unobjectionable transae- 
tions. ItiBWcUkxmwn tot many oorpi^beeideB the larger ones, 
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«uoh as the Artillery and Enpineers^ have iH^gamsed a system of 
pradal and penodioal subscription ior the purpose of puzdias- 
mg out semOTs, or officers vuhng to quit &e service if aided. 
It would be hard mdeed, after a fife of heavy payments on this 
account, that an officer retmng should find hnnseif forced to re- 
fund to any particular members iheir quota, or that a whole 
coips, after having for years paid away large sums m this man- 
ner, should suddenly, for any fimciea pressure of the pension 
list, be precluded ^m contmuing a system, m whicffi all the 
members concurred and paid, often with great difficulty, from 
the hope of ultimately profitmg Whatever the form in which 
the charter is renewed, and the constitution of the Indian army 
maintained, this is a pomt afiectmg their position and mterests, 
which should not be passed over with obLvious negligence, as 
the vested rights may so be termed with propriety) of 
three-fourths of the officers of the army are therem deeply con- 
cerned. 

The chapter, entitled Pay, half-pay, pensions,” in which 
are set forth the rules and prmcij^es, both m law and eqmty, 
which have been fully recognized and acted upon by the 
legislature, contains information m a compact form of the 
highest importance to all officers. So also the chapter ** On 
pnzes and t>ooty,” m connection with which it may be remark- 
ed, that the Koh-i-nfir would appear fairly to fall within the 
specification of the subjects from which prize money is to arise, 
as laid down by the 2 W^m. IV , c. 63 and therefore the 
army may fiiirly look for an ezpla^tion of the grounds upon 
which that celebrated jewel has been otherwise treated. If 
considered state property, it would require some ingenuity to 
except it fix)m the booty of the campal^ If reg^ed as pn- 
vate property, and the transfer has heen a transaction between 
a minor and our Government, the matter merits a parliamentary 
explanation. The army and the British nation ought to be 
made aware of the exact character of a transaction, wmch stnps 
the Ex-Maharaia of so mvaluable a jewel, and places it among 
the crown jewels of England. Much as they may feel the gloiy 
of such an acquisition, and proud as they may be that the 
Queen of England should wear this glittering prize, neither 
right pnde, nor true glory can be entertamed by the nation, 
until it IS satisfiustonly proved, that the whole transaction can 
bear the light — and the sooner this is done, the better 

That portion of the Manual, which touches on the question of 
domicile, is of very material importance to the officers of the 
Indian armies, so many of whom boast of Scotland as their native 
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coimtiy It oonoenis them to bear m simd, that the law of sacy 
oeaeion m Sootland ddOfen firomthe Enghdi law on that eabject, 
and that it has been ruled that a Sootohman» entering the mih- 

* tary aervioe of the East India Company, abandona and losee 
' hi0 original Sootoh domicile , bo that if ne dies m India, while 

* m the pay of the Company, and withont makiiig a will, the 

* BncoesBion to his pereonal pr^erty is regulated hf the law of 

* England, and not by that of ^tland.** 

The remarks, and ike cases mted, on the snlyeot of wills, are^ 
also worthy of attention, and calculated to prevent errors, such' 
as the late Maior-Goneral Clement Hill fell into, and m conse- 
raenoe of which his will was deohued to be mvahd In heu of the 
Tarragona, Gonoa, and Busstil Ehyma Prize Warrants, which 
the author has given m the appendix to the Manual, a {qw plain 
dnectionB for, and drafts of, wills would, we think, be an im- 
provement, and add to the ntihty of this handy volume. It is 
a subject on which much general ignorance prevaids amongst 
officers, whose acquamtance with matters of tlus nature, from 
the want of sucla a small treatise as the Manual, is vague, and 
frei^ently coincidea with that, which the late Major-Qeneml 
C ililJ entertained. 

We take leave of Mr Prendergast, with the feeling, that he 
has done valuable service to the officers of the Bntisb anmes, 
and that bis Manual will form part of the ** kit” of the int€^- 
gent portion of the military profession. 
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Abt YIL^Chruiiamty tn CwIoh s Ui xnltroductum and vrogreu 
under the Portugueee^ the Dutehy the Brdxeh^ omd Amertean 
hliisume^ with an l^oncal eketch of the Brahmimcal and 
Buddhist superstitwm By Sir James Emerson Tenneni, K. 
C 8 With illustrations^ London, John Mur^ 

ray 1860 

The hiHtory of Christianity in Ceylon may be compressed 
into very few words. It is yet in its infancy But the nistory 
of the attempts, that have been made to mtroduoe it into that 
beautiful island, affords ample scope and most varied and in- 
teresting materifJB for a huger work than the eluant and ela- 
borately finished volume of Sir James Emerson Tennent We 
have witnessed three centuries and a half of persevemig effort 
to plant the croes deep m the Singalese soil , and, for the great- 
er part of that time, the work has been earned on with a high 
hand, and with no slackness of zeal, or over-scrupulousness 
as to means. The new rehgion had the attractiveness of no- 
velty, the prestige of conquest, and the influence of Govern- 
ment, m its favour No champion stood forth to attack the 
&ith of the Fennghis, or to defend his own , and multitudes 
of the apathetic and feeble-mmded idolatois were found ready 
to become Bomanists, or Protestants,-— or any thing else, ac- 
cording to the latest Government Begulation. 

To trace the progress of this jpand experiment through 
all its varymg phases, is a task of no ordimiry mterest , and 
Sir J £ Tennent has, we think, been singularly happy in his 
choice of a subject. We have begun to recognize wnt battles 
and bloodshed are not the true und-marks of history and 
the vulgar hero-worship of the Alexanders, Csesars, Timours, 
and Napoleons is now being transferred to other and worthier 
shrmes. The man, who contributes most eflSoiently to the 
mtellectual or morsd advancement of his race, is the true hero 
of history , and, from this pomt of view, Plato and Aristotle, 
Bacon and Newton, will take rank above bhnd old Masonides,’’ 
or even above Shakespeare himself, the most many-sided and 
creative gemu8,tliat the world has yet seen. Science and Pditios 
have their ever-renewing conflicts , but the ilorld-wide and world* 
long war, on the issue <n which huig the destimes of humamty, 
18 between good and eviL To eradicate the prejudices and 
Buperstitions, which debase and disgrace our natoe — to jpat 
away the follies and subdue the passions, which lead to onme 
and guilt — to hve together m a brotherhood of peace and love 
— to nave a true fiutn, a sure hope, and the same God-^tfais la 
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what humanity should aim at , and every true n^t-hearted 
man should set himself m earnest to the work. Poetry and 
SoLenoe and Philosophy, may charm the mtellect, and pour 
mto it an unceasing flo^ of wonder and delight meohamoal 
triumphs may be mnltiphed, property more equitably distri- 
buted, and the best of all possible repubhos” may stand forth 
at last a reahl^ , the poor may live in palaces, and eat from 
vessels of Califomian gold , and unexpected and mexhaustible 
resources for comfort and luxury may speedily be brought to 
light. Yet, after aU, a world covered with " crystal palaces,” and 
imiabited by “ admirable Cnchtons,” would still be wasted and 
blurred by death and suffering, by sorrow and crime* For 
these there is but one remedy — ^the Gosoel of Christ m its 
punty received mto the heart, with the fim consent of the m« 
tellect, and earned out thoroughly m every-day hfe and coa- 
duct. Chnstiamty in its true power, thus exhibited, would 
soon draw aU eyes, and make short work with all that mass of 
&mt-heartedne68 and sham, of candle-lighting and posture- 
making and oallmg names, of Socialisms and Founensms and 
Mormonisms, whicm men now stnve to palm upon the world 
m its stead. 


If an^ such exhibition of the spint and influence of the 
Oospel is now to be found, we would neither seek it on the 
battle-field of controversy, nor even withm the settled creed 
and use-and-wont practice of an orthodox and long^ establish- 
ed sect The eye naturally turns to her Missions, as the bright 
spots of the Church , and undoubtedly she should teach there 
with greater freedom from sectarian- prejudices, with more 
largeness of view and aim, and with more love and zeal, than 
m any other place, where her voice is heard. There is some- 
thing, one would think, humanizing and elevating in the very 
attempt to rescue a fellow-creature from mental bondage or 
cruel and muiderous delusion, and to lead him to virtue and to 
Ood. There are sweet and gentle natures, there are high and 
noble mmds, to be found hoo£-winked and blind-folded amongst 
the votaries of Knshna and Kali. Can any task be more interest- 
ing and delightful, or more worthy of our highest energies, 
timi to seardi out and to find such, to teach them to fin^ off 
the foul and bloody yoke, and to nse up (a glonous builchng) 
to the height of the Christian standard — to a love of the pure 
and holy, the living and true Cod, and to a lovmg recogmtion 
of the whole human brotherhood? But, when we not only 
with individual destinies, but with the future (spreadmg out 
to etenuty) of a nation, surely, it cannot be demed, that the 
Chnrtian Missionary’s work, marred though it may be by errors 
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of design and of execution^ is, in itself, a noble and a god-like^ 
work, worthy of all sjmrath^, and wor^j of all pzaise. 

Some each yiews the Fortognese and the Dutch, buccaneers 
and adyenturerB though thej were, seem to have entertained 
of It , and, m their earher mtercourse with the Hmdus, 
was no la(^ of zeal, or of a wild 83 a]^th 7 with the Misffion- 
anes, or of genuine but misdirected efiorts, not for, but against, 
the idolaters. 

The history of what has been done in Ceylon for the intro- 
duction of Cnnstiaiuty, has not only the common interest at- 
tached to every such attempt, ana oertam leading features, 
which identify its course with the usual progress of Misaions 
smee the era of Constantme, but it has also peculiar features of 
its own, pregnant with instructive and weighty lessons, bearing 
on Ihe 'M^asLonB of the present day It is a very common mistake 
to confound the wonderful expansive power, which Chnstiamty 
at first put forth, and which virtu^y conquered for it the 
iBoman Empire, with its progress afterwards and the friends 
and foes of Misaions are but too apt unreasonably to find &iilt 
with their results in modern tunes. The impartial Pftges of his- 
tory afford no ground for such fault-findi^ Arfcer the first 
great impulse, when the word was preached with Mwer, God 
himself confirming it with signs ana wonders from heaven, the 
era of controversy succeeded the era of Missions. When Con- 
stantme fiung his sword mto the scale, the movement was poli- 
tical rather than rebgious. From his daj the onward march of 
the Gospel became slower and slower Century after century 
rolled by, and, a thousand years after the birth of Christ, 
Europe was not all even nominally Christian. Paganism still 
lingered m many lands, and was rampant m Sweden, Lithuania, 
FoWd, and Prussia, and it was not until the conquest of 
Bugen, the last great stronghold of the Heathen, by the Da- 
nish kmg Woldemar m 1168, or rather until the utter deso- 
lation of Prussia by fire and sword, which the Teutomo 
knights finally accomplished A D 1287, that the faith of Eu- 
rope became nrofessemy Chnstiau. If, as Gibbon would have 
it, the Guspm owes its triumphs to human power and human 
poh^, how came it that such mighty and puissant hfissionanes 
as dlovis and his Franks, Charlemagne and his Peers, the 
valiant Cesur de Lion, his great nval, Philip Au^tus, and 
St Louis and the chivalry m France, aohievra snob miserable 
results, wMe Paul the tent-maker, and Peter the fisherman of 
Galilee, filled the known world with their converts ? The an- 
swer 18 not fiu to seek. The Apostles preached the pure Goe- 
pel, with a living faith in their own hearts, and their weapons 
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were tempered and poluhed in the armoniy of Heaven. They 
proved by nuiaole (aa need then was) that they were oommis- 
Bioned to speak the truth of God , and the truth was so power- 
ful, that it drew forth men and women by tens of thousands 
to ^ve all that is dearest to fle^ and blood, and to expose 
themselves, with deliberate forethought, to scorn and suffering, 
and not uniTequently to the maityr’s deatL 

But the Apostles, and those, who followed them as they fol- 
lowed Christ, passed away , and another fiuth and other mea- 
sures prevailed. Chnstiamty, or ralher what was so called, 
was encrusted and overlaid with superstition. Her followers 
were stall zealous, according to what light they had but that 
light burnt more and mmre dimly , and, at last, all but merged 
into Romanism. Deeds were done m the name of Christ, and 
professedly for the propagation of Christiamty, that made the 
very name stink in ^e nostnls*** The Bible was shut the 
sound of the Gospel was unheard The knights of the Temple 
and the Hospital were the accredited champions of the Cross , 
and, where it might have been troublesome to convmoe or to 
confute, a lance-tl^st, or a crushing blow with a mace, silenced 
the opponent for ever Charlemagne doaled with the Saxons, 
as the Teutomc knights with the Heathens of Prussia, af^ the 
&6hion of Ifilam. 

Nor did the Church of Rome trust to arms alone Her policy 
for her own temporal and spiritual aggrandizement was un- 
scrupulous, unslumbenng, masterly She engrossed the learn- 
ing of the tunes, and for ages influenced the pohtics of 
Europe She won the masses by showy processions, incense* 
muBio, and an imposmg ceremonim she deluded them by jug- 
ghng miracles, lying legends, and high claims to sanctity 
She overawed the timid by the voice of authonty, and she 
pumshed the contumacious with excommumcation, or death. 
The same power, that lit the flres and worked the pulleys of 
the Inquisition, travestied the holiest thmgs m the mysteries, 
and encouraged the coairse revels and baptized HeauienismB 
of the rabble , and in the same Church mi^t be seen a 
master-piece of Raphael, and a paring of some hint’s nail, or 
a phial of the apocryphal blood of an apocryphal martyr She 
had holy men too, and zealous Missionanea — ^her Patnoks, her 
Augnstmes, and her Xaviers , and truth herself seemed abash- 
ed m the presence of Aquinas and Borromeo, of Bossuet and 
Thomas d Rempis. But, though she had the fleld to herself for 
nearly a thousand years, the first blast of the Reformation show- 
ed how htde renl progr^ she had made, and how weak, before 
the Xthunel tou(m of truth, are all the might and pomp 
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of falsehood. It 10 true that she held much truth, but die 
held that tnith in unnghteousneaa. What was of God stood 
firm , but the wood, hay, and etubble, which ahe bad added, 
could not endure the day of tnaL Chmtiamty has a way of 
its own, and will take no other , and, whoever they be. Papist 
or Protestant, who desjpise the simple machinery of the Goin>d, 
and take craft or conning, policy or force into their counsels — 
however great their success may seem for a time, m the end 
th^ will reap disappointment 

The mere fact then, that more than three hundred years have 
elapsed smce the first systematio attempt to mtroduce Chris- 
tianity mto Ceylon, and that httle real progress has yet been 
made, has but too many precedents in history , and, when we 
turn our attention to the manner and the spirit, m which this 
grand experiment has been conducted, nothing seems more 
natural than such a result. 

It 18 quite unnecessaiy to discuss here the legend of St. 
Thomas, and the supposed mtroduction of the Gospel into 
India m Apostolic tunes It is not even alleged to have reached 
Ceylon before the 5th or 6th century But no native 
Church appears to have been formed then, and the arrival 
of the Portuguese in 1505 is the real epoch, from which the 
authentic history of Chnstiamty m Ceylon begins. This is 
very lucidly established m the opening pages of Sir James 
K Tennenfs work, and the extract^ which follows, is no 
unfair specimen of the judgment, learning and temper, with, 
which the book is written — 

The earbest notioe of the exiBteaoe of Chnatianity la Ceylon u that of 
Ooamas Indopleustes, an Egyptian merohant, and afterwards a moDk» who 
published his “ Christian TopoOTaphy" in the reign of Justinian, in order to 
Tindioate the oosmographT of the Old Testament from (what he bebeved to 
be) the heresies of the Ptolemaic system * Cosmos, who was himself a 
Nestonan, tells that in Taproban^ there existed a community of ba- 

* The XfMirrupftK^ TonoypaMa of Cosmas Indoplenstee, or Indioopleostes, has been 
edited 1^ Moat&ucon, and will M found in his CoUectio Kova Patmm, toL U., par 
1706. portion, relatire to Ceylon and the plants and anhnala of India, was prat- 

ed by Theyenot, with a French tranalatioD, in hia Aafofiofv dM dioen Voyagea ac- 
ri 0 M«,yoL 1 There are some legends to the eifootthat Chriatianily had been preach- 
ed in Ceylon by St Thomas and St. Bartholomew, bat there ts no reasonable 
ground for heheying that India was ever visited by an apostle, aUhon^ the tradltioB 
b supported by St. Jerome and Ghrysoetom, by Athanasliia and Susebina , and It 
was 80 ftrmly believed In the early am of the Church that Alfred the Great sent 
Swithebn or ffighehn, the Bishop of Sherbnm, on on embassy to India to vbH the 
■brine of 8t llomaa. (Palgrave^ Ai^o-Sazona, p 186 , Sharon Turner^ IBatoiy 
of the Anglo-Saxons, yoL it, p 188) There b a ami more curious tradition to the 
effoot that Ceylon had been idsit^ And the Christian frith introdnoed, by the 
Eunnoh of Candace, whose oonverakm by Philip b recorded in the Aota of the 
^poriiee^^ough a History of Chrbtiaouy in India, rol i , pp 80^ 88, ; Bal- 

t The ancient Greek name of Ceylon 
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htrtrn with an epuoopal form of discipline, priests, deaooHs, and a litur- 
gy This slender statement baa afforded material for enlarged speculation 
as to the doctrines the extent, and duration of an eariy Cburofa in Ceylon 
It baa been aeaumed as proof of the oonyersion of the Singhalese prior 
to the fifth and sixth oentwes , and the author of the ** History of Obns- 
tianity in India" propounds it as more than probable, that the Cburofa. so 
implanted, somfed tdl the amval of the Portoguese in 1500, when 
“ ttieir buildings no donbt shared the fate of the temples of Buddbu which 
they (the Portuguese) pulled down, and with the materials erected Ohurobes 
of their own religion on all parts of the coast"* 

But a reference to the onginal authority disposes at onoe of these eager 
oozyeotures f Oosmas expreaelv declares that the members of the Church 
in Ceylon were P^ntsiu, and merely sojoamers — a portion, no doubt, 
of that conoourse of merchants and traTellers, who then resorted to the 
northern parts of the island as the great depot and emporium of Eastern 
traded — but that the naUves and tbeir kin^ were of a different relimon 
As to doctrine, the probability is that they were of the same faith and form 
of ecclesiastical goyemment as the Synan Ohurobes m the soutfaem pro- 
montory of India wbiob were founded in the third or fourth oentuir by 
Ohnstians from the Persian Oulf, whose aucoessors to the present time have 
prsserred a form of Christianity, however oomipted, and mamtsined an 
uninterrupted oonnoxion with toe original Church, — first through the See 
of Seleuoia, and since through the Patriarch of Antioch But with the 
decline of Onental commerce, and the diminished resort of merchants 
from Arabia and Persia, the travellers and adventurers, who formed the 
members of the first ChnstiaD body m Ceylon, oeased to frequent the 
shores of Manaar, and Obnstiamty, never fir^y rooted, gradually decayed 
and disappeared 

Between tbe sixth century and the arrival of the Fortumese m the 
Bixteeuth, we have but few accounts of the internal condition of the island, 
and no mention whatever of a Ghnstian community 

The ** two Muhammadans," Ibn Vabab and Abou Zeyd, whose narra 
tives have been traualated by llenaudot, and more recently and com 
pletely by llcinaud, describe Oevlon in the ninth century, and re- 
cord tbe divmon of tbe island between two kings, as mentioned by 
Oosmas, one of whom was, of course, tbe B^]ah of Jaffina The au 
thors are altogether silent as to the existence of any form of Ohns- 
tiani^, although Abou Zeyd states that “ tbe lung, who then reigned, 
permitted the free exercise of every religion , and tbe island con 
tamed a multitude of tfews, as well as of many other sects, even Ta- 

* Hongii's History of Cliristiianity in India, voL ilL, b viL, oh p 7A The aaser- 
tlon is given on the anthority of Cordiner (Description of C^lon, vol L, p I 5 A), but 
It Is enth^ oonjeotarai, and at variance with the teatlinony of every tnveUer in 
C^lon during the middle ages 

f Avo di /3o<riX«(r cj(rbr /r rp r7<rf, A*amQi dXXijXoN' 6 tts 
{dani^or, jcol 6 jtepor rff fupos vi dXXo, ir J Am ifiiir6ptop ttaX 6 Xtpijv 
Ex« ^ 4 vijins ml imthfmap r£r iiewrinowr»p ncpcMV X^iorunf&p koL 
chr& Hfyo-ifiot xtlforovofupov, ecu ml vamw rijp iiaekjf- 

maoriiaip XeerovfyuMP —ol m «u ol ^aelXfZr dXXd^vX^ tlaw 

Comtu M oft lm i t m ; Th a omat, RttaUtma, Ac,, Ac , voL L ) iHd., 1 xL , Mtm^fimean 
Coa,Patr^r iL,p m. 

4 M r^r leol lleyo'fdor lud Aidunrucr fir^erm 17 w^tror wXoia 

woXXd, pfinj ns oTcm, Sfums md fmrvpirct — Como# Zm/, L xi , voL 
il,p 887 
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nouiB, or M« 2 iitiboee '* As to tbe futh of the sororeigD, ftpd fchs ro aas of tbo 
people, they saj that ** the king makes laws, whiofa are the fundamentals 
of tne religion and gOTemment of the oounti7 , and here are doetors, and 
aaeembhee of learned men, lihe those of the Hadithis of Arabia. Tbe 
Indians repair to these assemblies, and ?mte down what they bear of the 
Uvea of then prophets, aifd the Tanoos expositions of their lawe.'*4i 

Four centuries later, Marco Polo, the \ enetian traveller, made his waj 
to Ceylon abont the year 1200 a n , he deolares that the inbabitanto 
were idolators ** and it is scarcely credible, had a OhnsUan Gburoh, 
boweyer small, been then m existence, that be, a Christian himself, would 
have omitted all mention of so mtereetmg a fact 

Ibn Botuta, tbe adrenturoue Moor, who trayersed almoet all the ooun 
tries of Asia m tbe fourteenth oentury, and yisited Oeylon about 1824 
A D , is equally silent m relation to CbnstianiU , although he is portioular 
in desonoing tbe Emperor as an infidel, and records the proceedings of 
the Brahmins and BuMbists, and the pilgrimage to the sacred foot-mark 
on tbe summit of Adam s Peak 

Thus, notwithstanding the remarkable preserration of Christianity in 
India, throughout this gloomy period, amongst tbe Synan Ohurobes on 
tbe Coromandel coast, and its permanent adoption by the Tamils and other 
tribes of the peninsula, its fight appears to hays been but transiently 
kindled, and to have speedily become extinguished on opposite coast 
of Ceylon If it ever included m its communion any of the natire in 
liabitants of the island they must haye relapsed into idolatry, shortly 
after the departure of its original founders — Jiy 1 — 6 

The history of Chnstiamty m Ceylon logins then with, what 
Sir James styles, the Portuguese period and it will throw some 
light on the residts of that penod, which extended over a hun- 
d^ and thirty years, if we consider the opimon,which the natives 
most necessaniy have entertained concerning the upholders of 
the new faith The Portuguese were then a gallant and a war- 
like race. Not Cortez or Pizarro run ^eater risks, were more 
rapacious for gold, or more reckless of life and prmciple, than 
the valiant cavaliers, who fought, and robbed, and conquered 
under Vasco de Gama, the magnificent Albuquerque, or the 
redoubtable Mascarenh^ There were a certam statebness too, 
and chivahnc hearing, and withal a strong dash of devotion, or 
rather superstition, which distinguished mem in>m the vulgar 
puate. but pirates and buccaneers they were — fierce, re- 
morseless, nnpitying, and, pirates and buccaneers they must 
have seemed, ere they grew to be tyrants and conquerors. 

The feunouB Vasco de Gkma himself, with perhaps somewhat 
of the roughness of the sea, was no uniavfiiiiable speounen of 

* * Lc icyamne de Beran^b a one loi at dee docteon, qii e^usemblent de temps 
en ten^ oomme n rtenlaeent ohes noos les penoone^ qm reoneiBeiit lee tBaAtiom 
dn Lea Indlene se rendent anpres dea doetmira, et toelTei^ aoos lam* 

dlotoe,la yiedalenn proph^tea,et lea praoaptaa de leur loL On 

taouye dana File de BerenM one oornmnnant^ de JnUb, qoi eat oonrinciiBe. II y a 
dnlement dea penoiUMB aatree reUgiona, notanment dea Dnallftea (lea Maifi. 
w^ens) Lo roi de Berendyb laisao diaqae communaut^ prolhaeer son ooltc'’ 
TtwibI pRrHohiand,Tol i,p 138 
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His nation yet was ever pirate or robber guilty of more cold- 
blooded atrocity, tban u recorded of Him by the Jesuit 
Lafitau? 

** On reaching the Malabar Coast (this was during his second 

* voye^e, m 1502), he fell m with the MertSy a huge s^p, 

* whi<£ the Sultan of Egypt sent every ye&r to Hmdustan, 
^ from which it brought oack a nch cargo on his account 

* The ship also earned many passengers, whom devotion led 

* to visit the tomb of Muhammad at Mecca. On over- 

* taking her, Vasco mve way a bttle too much (un peu trop) to 

* the movement of nis hatred against the Moors, and that 
' too in a manner unworthy of a gentleman ! For, not content 

* with plundenng the vessel, which offered no resistance, and 
' taking out of her m the first place twenty children, whom 

* he destined to become monks m the monastery of Our 
' Lady of Belem, he then tried to sink the vessel, in order to 

* drown all that remamed on board, to the number of nearly 

* three hundred persons But, not being able to succeed, he 
' was obhj^ed to attack her by open force, and to set her on 
' fire — which perhaps he might not have accompbshed so 
' easily, had these poor wretches, foreseen^ the cruel fate 
' that fell upon thlhi, endeavoured to defend themselves.” 
Lqfitau, Vollypp 184-185 

Here all is m keeping the piU^ng — the cruel superstition 
— ^the pitiless murder — and the mppant and heartless narra- 
tive of the pnestly historian. But this was not the Amirante’s 
sole exploit of a similar kmd. In one of his disputes with the 
Zamonn of Caheut, he picked up fifty harmless fishermen, who 
were peaceably following their ti^e, ignorant and unconscious 
of danger , and, when the Zamonn refused to comply with cer- 
tam terms which he proposed, Gama himg up the whole of these 
poor innocent creatures m sight of the town, and, cutting off 
their feet and hands, floated them ashore with the tide on a 
raft. 

Five years later, Lafitau tells us how Dabul was stormed by 
the Viceroy, Francis D’Almeyda — 

** They (the Portuguese) spared neither ag4 nor sex the 
^ wife of the Govepior himself could not purchase her life with 
f the offer of all her nches. The insolent conquerors, fell with 

* such savage fury upon the miserable mbabitants, that they 

* took pleasure m taring children firom the bosoms of their 
' mothers, and dashing their brains out against the walls , so 

* that their cruelty hiw passed mto a proverb m Hindustan 

* — ^the Hmdus m their imprecations being accustomed to say, 

‘ * May the wrath of the Fermgkts fall upon thee^ as %t fell 
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' ujxm DahvXV When at length thej were glutted with 

* muider, they thought of nothing but eabating their ayanoe^ 

^ and D’Almeyda, before he could get them awav, waa obliged 

* to Bet fire to the town, and thna put the fini a bing etroke to 
‘ the destruction of all that had escaped the hands of his rapa- 

* cions soldiery V6L j;, /> 421 In the following year (1609) 
this same monster,* after the conclusion of a peace, won by con- 
stant victones, signalized his triumphant return to Cananore, by 
hanging up many of his unfortunate prisoners, and blowing many 
others ^m the mouths of cannons, in the sight of all the town , 
on which courtly father Lafitau permits huMelf only to remark 
that, it is difficult to command our passions in prosperity ^ 
But we will not sicken our readers with more tales of Uo^ 
These were common incidents m the calendar of Portuguese 
conquest. Invincible in fight, fierce, cruel and remorseless, 
insolent and overbearing in their demeanour, tyra n n i cal and 
exacting beyond all Hindu or Muhammadan precedent, with 
hearts set on gold, and hands stained with blood , — sudi was 
the aspect, in which the European followers of Jesus first 
showed themselves to the natives of Hindustan 

When these men (for like the Thugs m India, and the robbers 
m the Papal states, they were very devout in their way) set 
themselves to convert the natives to thexr rehgion, and literally 
“ to compel them to come in,” what could be expected, espe- 
ci^y from the tumd and passive Smgalese, but fear, abhoi> 
rence — and compliance ? Q^a himself, it will be remembered, 
made twenty converts m one bloody day But the monarch 
of Portugal had worthier views, and the second fleet, that 
doubled me Cape under Cabral, earned five Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries to prea^ the Gospel to the Hindus. Never did Mis- 
sion commence with more of Boyal favour or encouragement. 
The Bishop of Tiseu pubhdy consecrated the standard the 
King, with his own hands, placed on the head of Cabral, a hat 
bless^ by the Pope , and, professedly, the chief object of 
the expedition was to obtam vcom the Zomorm permission for 
the Miseionanes to preach the Gospel freely m every part of 
his domimona — faih^ which, Cabral was enjomed to fall upon 
him with fire and sword, and '' to do him all^the harm he could 
m every possible way ” It is true that this was m the mam 
a mere bund , and that the real design of the expedition was 
to secure, by fair means or foul, a monopoly of Ibe Indian 
trade King Emmanuel, however,^ was honestly zealous for bu 

* IVAhneyds mw superseded tn IdOO , and, on hh way home, perlahed miaerab^, 
being mn through the body with a wooden spear by a Hottentot, or Cai&re, in an 
obscu^ skirmiBh, at the Cape of Good Hope 
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faith^ and proud of it too^ and his measures for promoting it^ 
if not the most judicious^ were at least pnnoel^, and worth 7 
of a great monaim It was reserved for later tunes to behold 
Mismnanes driven out of India hj a Protestant power^ lest 
they ^otdd prc^oh the faith of Jesus, and British statesmen 
of Wh repute, reserving their countenance foV idolatry, and 
seemingly more soared at the coming of a Carey or a Judson, 
than by an enemy's army of 50,000 men I 

One would like to have a glimpse of these fibst five IVBs- 
Bionanes, who vanish, alas ! and are no more heard of Of one at 
least. Father Henry, a man of merit,” as Lafitan tells us, and 
the superior of the five, we know that he returned home, and 
became Bishop of Ceuta , but of his Mbsionary career we have 
only the commencement, which, however, was of so singular 
a character, that, but for the gravity of the subject, and the 
perfect good futh of the actors, there is nothing more Indicrous 
m Pun^ It so happened that, on his voyage out, Cabral dis- 
covered Biaiol, and the whole expedition were charmed, as 
well they might, by the noble harbour, the splendid rivers, the 
fertile soil, the beautiful scenery, and the gentle and mdd bar- 
banans, who fiooked, wondering and admuing, to gaze upon the 
strangers. The rest of the story we must l^rrow from Father 
Lafitau, who evidently enjoys it — 

Cabral, seeing the inhabitants apparently good and simple, 
^ but without any trace of relimon, law, or ci^ Gpvemment, 

* felt great oompaasion for uiem and he requested Father 
« Henry, the superior of the five Missionaries, a man of merit, 

* who was afterwards Bishop of Ceuta, to preach to them the 

* truths of the GospeL This the Mi^onary did, m a very 
^ beautiful discourse tn Portuguese' of which the savages, 

* although very attentive, dsd not understand one toord But the 

* Missienary had not the less merit before God, or less credit 
^ m the eyes of his own countrymen, who enjoyed his sermon 
< exceedingly, thought it very convincing, and approved highly 

* of hiB zeaL” Vol» X, p 163 A Protestant might insmuate 
that the saying mass m Latm was no bad introducbon to the 
l^tice of preaching m an unknown tongue at all events 
Father Henry seemra to have no misgivings, and the cere- 
mony went off welL 

The next Missionary we shall mtroduce to our readers was 
a man of quite another stamp , and we shall endeavour to let 
them know, m few words, iAat he did m C^lon. But we have 
to leap over a century and a haif The star or the ^‘Portuguesos” 
was setting, as it rose, m blood , and the star of the Hollan- 
ders” was now m the ascendant 
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In the month of October, m the year of Grace, ld55, the 
Dutch, under their Governor and Commander-in-chief, Gerard * 
Hulst, and “ ihe very large and very fet*^ Major Van der Laan, 
a redoubtable soldier, and the terror of the PortuOTeee, laid 
siege to Colombo, It was fiercely attacked and valiantly de- 
fended. The pnze, aa the quamt old chronicle of the siege 
pithily remarks, was “a whole kin^om, three times bi^er 
^ than Portugal itself, and much richer, and more plentiful, 

^ the very centre of the world, the richest tract of land under 

* the sun, and with it (probably) all that is m possession of the 

* Portugueses to the south of Cape Comonn.” It cost the 
Dutch meir General, who was mortally wounded by a musket 
ball, and the lives of many brave soldiers , but, when the aged 
Coutmho, wilh his two hundred surviving countrymen, " who 

* looked more like skeletons than hving men,’’ and who had 

* defended themselves like lions set upon by a mnltitude of 
^ Dutch dogs,” surrendered the place in May, 1656, Ceylon 
changed masters, after a servitude of one hundred and fifty 
bloody years. 

It must be remembered that, though the Portuguese held 
the coast and engrossed tlie trade, the native prmces were for- 
midable and warlike, and that there was inveterate hatred be- 
tween them and the insolent and dommeenng foreigners. It 
was therefore always the standing pohey of the Portuguese 
to foment disputes m the Boyal ianmy, to set up nval claimants 
to the throne, and, by eUl means, to breed civil dissensions and 
Btnfe. The history of their doimmon m Ceylon is marked 
by a contmual succession of the blackest treachery, of murders, 
assassinations, and battles and sieges, where mercy was neither 
shown nor expected on either side. When the Dutch entered 
on the scene, it was at the call of a Smgalese monarch , and, 
thoimh with them something of the more civilized usages of 
warmre began to prevail, the strife between them and their 
Portuguese rivals was embittered by the remorseless policy 
of gam, and all the rancour of hatred and mtolerance, misctdled 
religious. Gtx>d Philip Baldasus himself was always ready with 
a thankspving sermon for every success of the victonoaa 
troops whom he accompamed , and the priests on the other 
side, Jesuits and CapueWs abke, went a good way fiurther 
The clergy, as it is told in the narrative of the siege already 
quoted, hut especially the Capuchins, were '^very assiduoiiB 
^ m confessing the soldiers, m praying, and m dou^ all manner 

* of good offices without mtermission , and some oAhem would 

* not be backward in being upon the guard with the soldieiy, 

‘ and fftvtnff the enemies ample proofs of their valour ” 
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In that long and famous si^e of Colombo^ the foremost man 
m the ffaznscm was the Jesuit, Damian Yiejza , indeed more than 
onoe, &e the Homeric heroes, his single arm turned the tide 
of battle* His first appearance m action is thus dironidied m 
the narrative, written by one of the survivorB of ^e siege,* and 
to be ioimd m Baldosus " Father Damian Yieyra, jthe Jesuit, 

* heme employed m iurthermg this work (throwing up an en* 

* trenrnimeoit), a bullet, taking away a great piece of die wall, 
' struck bim on the head, so that he fell (as) dead upon the 

* ground, but, soon recoveniig himself, he fml to his work 
' again, his servant constantly attendi^ him with a sword 

* and fus6e, whereunth he did considerable esecuiton, bemg com- 

* monly one of the foremost in charging the enemy ** 

On die 12th of November, the Dutch made a general assault 
upon the city, which was very nearly suocessfuL In one place, 
having forcm their way mto a narrow street, they were met 
by Di^ de Souza, who, discbaraing a mosquetoon, made them 
hmt, the same was done by Father Dtunian Yieyra, who, 
' with another musquetoon, noade such havoc among the ene- 

* my, that these two stopped their further progress.” The 
PaoTM were not less busy m another part M the field* 
Father Antonio Nunez, a Jesuit, “ with his drawn sword, 
^ threatened such as were ready to fly with present death ,” 
and thus prevented a rout, which might have been fataL 

To do this fitting Jesuit justioe, ne was as eager to con-^ 
vert, as to kill, the Dutch, and many of the prisoners (se- 
ventyofour were taken) are said to have been converted to 

* Ihe Cathoho fiuth, by the mde&tigable care of the Jesuits, 

* and especially of Damian Tieyra.” 

Hia next eimoit was on the 10th of April, when Father 
^ Damian de ^eyra, (and two others,) did kill many of Ihe 

* enemy mon this occasion ” and, on the 13th of die same 
month, lather Damian Yieyra killed a stout Hdlander ” 




himself incautiously the fire of has own party, but miracu* 

* lously” escaped unhurt This hi^ipy escape was attnbuted 

* to the prayers o^ Father Frey Luys, a Capuchm, to whom 

* such as were going upon some desperate enterpiua^ used to 

* recommend thanamvefiL” 

On the 19th and 28rd, the stout &ther led two vigorous 
salhes^ which had but indifferent sucoesa. On the night of 
the fifth, however, at the liead of only seven oompamons, he 
broke into the Duhdi trenches, and carried off most m the t^ls 

* SrUmenonqiioiM iL u If written tnr tbe Ooyernor, the Tenerablo Antonio De 

BooiaGonttohot Diit tUili a tnlitelfe 
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of their workmen and^ on the SOth^ he attacked their works, 
sword m hand*” On the^id of May, he was ontnde the forti- 
fications, poking up the l^toh bullets , and on that sune day, 
and on ^e 5th, we find father Damian, who neyer staid 
hind on such like oocaetons,” agam enga^ m vigorous sallies. 

On the 7th of May, the Dutch made their last great as- 
saidt, which, though it did not give them possession of the 
city, was so far successful as to remer a capitation mevitable. 
Tins was the last day of figbtmg , and all the Padr«i were 
in the very thick of it Antomo Nunez, the Jesuit, "a pat^ 
tem of virtue,” was ** shot at the gate of the bastion witn a 

* musket-ball, received afterwards a de^ out, and was at last 
' slam by a hand grenade, after he hadkiUed several of the 
' enemy with his musqnetoon The Rev Father Paulo was 

* wounded, as he was formshing the combatants with fire 

* works , as was likewise Father Manual Velles, who was 
^ touched by two bullets, without receiving the least harm 
' from them.” Fathers Philippo and Pedro de Castelbranoo 

were not behind-hand with the rest,” and, it need scarce 
be added, that Father Damian Vieyra " with his company, did 
« oonaidenihle mischief to the Dutch.” 

But if Father Damian was the Hector of the siege, though 
with a happer issue, the burly Major Yon der Laan was its 
Achilles. His portrait is not fiattered m the narrative , yet 
wc fear, it is m the mam hut too correct. He is desonhed, as 
" a mortal enemy of the Portugueses, and a zealous heretic, ” 
and as ** massacrmg all he met with (sometimeB twenty or 

* thirty together) m cool blood, he having been often heard to 
' say, that If the Portuguesei were at hte disposal^ he wcfuld cut 

* them all off at one stroke ” The olunax, however, of Dutch 
atrocity, m the opmion of the chronicler at least, remains yet 
to be told " My pen wants words,” says he, to express the 

* affi-onts put upon the holy images by the heretics, whereof 
‘ I wiU give you only one instance. They took the image of the 
‘ holy Apostle, St. Thomas, and, after they had out oflP me nose, 

^ ears, and arms, set it up for a mark to shoot at Afterwards 
‘ they knocked it full of great nails, and so shot it out of a 
^ mortar mto our ditch, wnere it was takgn up and earned to 
‘ the Jesmts’ College, by fiither Damian Vieyra and two others. 

^ But the FranciBcans, laying claim to it, earned it m pul^c 

* procession to their Church, and placed it upem the high 

* altar Father Francisco St Mattneus solemnized the day 
^ with a learned speech.” It is hinted pretty broadly, that St 
Thomas was not ungrateful , for, four days after, " the hdy 

* Thomas blessed us with the amval of a certain Portuguese, 
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' named Simon Lopes de Basto^ who left the Dutoh^ and 

* came over to us^ and did ns most smnal servioe m the ^ege.^ 
Whatever service this poor fellow did to his countrymen, he 
did none to himself, for the truoulent Van der Laan, without 
the least respect for St. Thomas, hung the unfortunate De Basto 
on a gibbet, the very day that the Dutch entere<hthe city 

But while the vultures fought thus fiercely over -their prey 
with beak and claw, their wretched victim was tom to pieces 
between them. It is harrowmg to read of the inhuman treat- 
ment of the miserable inhabitants of Colombo, and here at least 
the cold-blooded merciless cruelty of the Dutch far exceeds 
that of their ferocious rivals. Tne one murdered on the plea 
of necessity , the others, merely to embarrass the enemy 
Again and agam it is recorded, that, when food became 
scarce, the Portugese drove out crowds of the natives beyond 
the gates. The first time, the Dutch kept the men to work 
in their mmes and mtrenchments, hut, as Baldflsus tells us, 
the women and children were whipped back to the city, with 
a threat, that, should they return again, the Dutch would hang 
them on gibbets. This threat, to me shame of humanity, was 
brutally fulfilled , and such of the iKxir wretches, as fied fixim 
the gibbet, were either shot down from the walls, or penshed 
of fiunine, m the sight of both parties. No wonder that it was 
a comlnon sight to see them, m their agony, '^implormg heaven 
‘ for assistance, and cursmg those, who were me occasion of 

* their misery ” 

Unfortunately, for the progress of truth, the world is not 
yet sufficiently up m its logic to distinguish between a cause 
and its supporters , and the Smgidese, had they been ever so 
willing, had not the means. The Portuguese came i^n them, 
as the old Sea-kinge upon the shores of Britain. Fierce, ra- 

C ious, and insolent, they shrunk from no crime, and from no 
eness, to quench their thirst for domimon and gold. Their 
course, from the starting point to the goal, was marked by a 
long track of blood and it is difi&cult to say whether the natives 
looked upon them with more of fear, or abhorrence. But this 
was not the only obstacle against which Chnstiamty had to 
contend. It was nqt the fosmon, three centuries ago, to have 
a religion for the ffimily or the individual, but to have none 
for pubhc or national guidance. The Portuguese alw^s set 
their religion m the fore-front and the Smgalese and Tamils 
had no cause to suspect that th^ were other than they pro- 
fessed to be— true and zealous followers of Jesus. It would 
have been better for the new faith to have been brought m 
by enemies, than by such allies. The timid and oppressed 
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lalanders must have liatened to them with ieehnn, which we 
can only oonceire of, hj supposing Endie’s ^'Xiambar expounduig 
the Sermon on the Idount to the peasantry of Somerset after 
the defeat of Monmouth. Unlucky, it was not the Sermon 
on the Mount that the Portuguese took to expounding Even 
from their rude bps and blo(^^ hands, the great truths of the 
Gospel might have found their way to the heart But the 
Gos^ was never heard or seen by the Singalese , and the re- 
ligion of their masters, as taught even by its priests, appeared 
under the guise of a few questions and answers learnt by rote, 
tiie Pater Noster, the Hail Mary, a few prayers to the samts, 
great variety of beads, metals and cmci&es, and a i^lendid 
abundance of ceremony, show, and tamcuka. 

It must not be foigotten, that the natives of Ceylon, in com- 
mon with all the Hmdu race, whether Buddhists, or Brahmans, 
had a rehgions repugnance to the taking away of life, and 
considered it a smto kill even an msect We pass no sentence 
on Nunez and 'Vieyra, and the other priests and Inors, who 
did such soldierly service at the siege oi Colombo , but, we ask, 
when the natives of Ceylon saw these pnests, gnm with smoke, 
and reekmg with blood, killing and slaying others (also calhng 
themselves followers of Chnst), what did, or what could, they 
think of the new faith, by wmch, it seemed, such things were 
permitted ? 

But it mattered httle to the Portuguese Government and 
priesthood, what the natives thought of this faith, provided they 
were baptized mto it and to this latter work they set them- 
selves m earnest. Unfortunately we know very little of the 
measures they employed. The grand figure of Xavier ap- 
pears for a moment on the canvas , but ^ that concerns 
domgs in Ceylon is vague and unsatisfactory We hope to 
have another opportum'fy of reviewing at length his remarkable 
career , so that, even if materials were ready, we would pass 
it over for the present. Sir Emerson, who seems to have con- 
sulted all the more easily accessible memorials, is driven to con- 
jecture and analogy , and, though he reaches firm ground, when 
he deals with the results, he can only guess, more or less hap- 
pily, as to the means which were employe^ to produce them. 
The records of the Government, he informs ns in a note, were 
transferred to Goa, thence to Lisbon, and finally to Bra^ , and 
are therefore lost to the pubho. Probably these and the letters 
of the Missionanes may yet be recovered , but in the mean 
time we are left to the Dutch accounts, and to conjecture. 

The great cause of the apparent progress of Chnstiamty m 
Ceylon, where vast numbers wore bapti^, and where, m a very 
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few yean, almost the entire population of the Peninsula of Jaffim 
pubhdy abjured idolatry^ was beyond idl doubt the induenoe 
and authority of the GKiyemment. We haye an authentio copy 
of the mstructiaiis of John, king of Portogal, to the 'Viceroy of 
India, John De Castro, sent out m the year 1546 , and it was 
in 1548 that the Missionary exertions of the Poxtugueee may 
be said to have fairl;^ begun. Sir James makes thb somewhat 
extraordinary assertion, that ** there is no proof that oompulsion 

* was resorted to by them for the extension of their own iailh) 

* or Tiolenoe emplc^ed for the extmction of the national super- 
' stitions,’’ p 8 , — and he returns to this assertion, and repeats it 
agam and again. We call this an extraordinary assertion, 
b^use he refers in a note to the letter of King John. The 
following are the opening sentences of that letter, which Sir 
J E. Tennent does not quote — 

To John be Castbo, Viceroy of India, All happiness — 

* You knowing what an abominable thing idolatry is in 

* our eyes, the same shall for the future not be tolerated m 

* my dominions. Being informed that, in the countiw about 

* Gm, the Pagan temples are sufiered and freq uented both m 
' pubho and pnvate, as well as divers sorts of Fagan diver^ 

* sione, we command you once for all to have the same demo- 

* Juhedf burnt f and rooted out , and that all imaginable care be 

* taken to prevent the importation of idols, either of wood, 

' metal, earth, or any other matter The heathenish sports 

* shall be abolished , and the Brahmans not m the least encou- 

* raged , and such, as contravene this our mandate, ehall he 

* severely punuhed,” Kow it is quite true that the zealous 
monarch does not, m as many words, give orders that his 
new Bubiects shall be compelled to become Chnstians , but he 
enacts, tmt if they continue Heathens, they shall be " severely 

I iuniahed’*, whereat if they come over to the new fiuth, the foi- 
owing rewards are held out to them, — 

** .£ad considering that the Pagans may be brought over to 
^ our religion, not only by the hopes of eternal salvation, btU 
* also by Umporal interest and prrferments^ you shall not for the 
* future bestow any offices, or any other places in the custom* 

* house (as has beep practised hitherto^ upon the Heathens, but 
• cmJty upon the Chnsitians* In addition, the new converts 
were to be exempted from impressment m the navy, nine 
hundred quarters of nee were to be distnbnted among them 
yearly from the royal revenue (so early was the ongm of the 
** nee Chnstians”), the Christian fishennen were to be allowed to 
dispose of their p^uds at their own pnoe, and Xavier was to be 
consulted, whether it might not be expedient to give them the 
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monopoly of the pearl fishery^ exoludu^ the HeatheuB slid 
Muhammadans altogether , and ike Yioeraj, m the oondoaon 
of the letter^ is agam exhorted ** to encourage such as embrace 

* Chnstiamty, by your iavour, presents, and otherwise.” It 
would seem, therefore, that unless the Portuguese Qovemment 
proceeded to the full extent of putting eyery idolater to death, 
they could scarcely have adopted more stringent and Tigorous 
measures for the extmction of the Heathen huths, and the pro^ 
pagation of their own. We fully agree, however, in Su: James’s 
oonduBion. 

Those acquainted,” he writes, “ with the national diaracter 
^ of the Sin^lese, with their obsequiousness to power, and the 
‘ pliancy wiw whioh they can accommodate themsdves to the 

* wishes and opinions of those whom it ma^ be iheir in- 

* terest to conciliate, will have no difficulty m comprehend- 

* mg the ease, with wffich the Boman Cathdic dexgy, under such 
' auspices and with sudi faciLties, succeeded, m an incredibly 

* short space of time, m effecting multitudmous conversions.” — 
p 9 S^n m this hght, and as we read of it m his own letters, 
the success of even a Xavier shnnks mto very moderate 
dimensions , — but ill according with the magniloquent tone and 
triumphant appeals of Cardiniu Wiseman, such like dishon- 
est or lU-read partisans, m former days, as well as m our own. 

But what were the Missionaries themsdves about, whale the 
Government were labouring so strenuou^ m their behalf? 
That 18 exactly what we find it so hard to di^ver However, 
though Sir James Tennent makes more than one mistake, he is 
evidently on the right path, and, if he has not found the whole 
truth, he has found something veiy near it — 

Here the question naturally aiiises, what agency and expedjeoots were these 
multitadmoiui conyersions accomi^iBhed, m defiance of the notorkms antagonism 
of the Bmhmamca] system f And the inauny becomes the more intensOng, from 
the fanet, that the sncccsB of the Bomaa Gatnolic clergy at this period appears to have 
been more extended and complete, amooigst the appeiently impracn^Ie Hindua 
of the North, than it afterwards proved amon^ the pliant and apathetic adherents 
of Baddhu in the Sonthem and por^ Bingh^eee porboiu of the iriand. Amongst 
the latter a commencement was effected, in t^ first instance, by the mfineace of 
authority and the pcos^wot of gain { and, however unsound and diaonditahle may 
have been thenr eariier incentives to nominal conversion, there ia palpable evidence 
to establish the fret, that, once enroDed as BomanCafilidlAs, the miagiiiatioii of the 
flinghalflwe became excited, and their taates permanently eaptivated, by the 
strudng ceranonial and pompous pageantry ^ which m Boman Catholic religion 
recommended Itwlf at a later period to the Ta^ and ^dna. 

When Christianity was flirt preached to the nativea of India by Xaner, it waa 
proclaimed by him with mndi of the snnphcitv and apostoboal seal, which have 
smee charactarised the ministrations of his Protestant locceMors^ notwith- 
standing the mnldtude of hu converts, St Francis has recorded in his letters to St 
Ignatias Loyola his own disappointment at ^fiscovenng the mward unsoondneei of 
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all hehftd outwardly achieved ,* aad the om apoatai^, which afterwards maaifiMt* 
ed Itself among his eonTerts, suggested to tnoaet who sooceeded him m his task, the 
necessity of adopt^ a more efiectnal madiineiT for arousing the attention of the 
£Qttdus, and overcoming their repugnance to the reception m Christianiiy The 
Jesuits, resorted m prodigious numbers to Hmdostan durmg the period which 
followed the death of ^vier, persuaded thanselves, br the pjwtial mHure of his 
system, thst no access was to m gained, and no footing estlmlished in the con- 
fidence of the natives, without an external conformity to thenr cnstoms and habits, and 
a carefo] aroidance of any shock to their pre^dioes, rdbglons and social. Under 
the cover of such a pcduy, it was conoeived th^ a sQent approach might bo effected, 
and the edifice of tii^ ancient superstition undermined, aJmoet before its defenders 
could discover that its aasailants were opponents. In pursuance of this plan of 
assault, Chiubauity, in the hands of those by whom it was next ofiered to the 
heathen, assumed an aspect so extraordinary, that the detail would exceed belief 
were it not attested by Uie evidoioe of those actually engaged in the exeenticm o£ 
the scheme. The Jesuits, who now addressed themsdves to the conversion of 
Hindostan, adopted the determination to become all things to ah men for the accom- 
pluhmcnt of their object , withholding, till some more fovonroble tunc, the inculca- 
tion of Christian sim^city, and adopting m the mtenm, almost without q u al ifi cation, 
the practices of heathomsm. To such an extent did they canj this poher, that^ 
m the charges whidi were eventually lodged against them before the Holy See 
the other religions (nders in India, it was aSeged to be doubtibl, whether the 
Jesuits, by affecting iddatry and tolerating it amongst their proselytes, had not 
themselves become converts to Hmdoism, ratbor than mode tbe Hindoos conv^ 
to the Christian rohgion f 

They assomod tbe character of Brahinans of a suponor caste from the Western 
World ( th^ took the Hmdu names, and conformed to the heathen customs of this 
haughty and exclusive race, producing, m supMit of their pretensions, a deed 
foi]^ m ancient characters, to show that the Brahmans of l^me were of much 
older date than the Brahmans of India, and descended m an equally direct Une fiom 

Bmhma biT nsplf 

They composed a pretdnded Veda, m which they sought to msmuato the doc- 
trines of Chnsdarnty m tbe language and phraseology of the sacred books of the 
ffindoo&t They wore the cocjr, or orange rob& peculiar to the Saniassis, the 
fourth, and one of the most venerated sections of ^ Brahmamcal caste Tb^ 
hung a tiger's akm from their shoulders, m mutation of Shiva , th^ abstamed from 
anin^ food, from winc^ and certain prohibited vegetables , they performed the 
ablutions required by the Shastera , th^ earned on their fon^eada the sacred spot 
of sandal-wood powdo*, which ts the distinctive emblem of the BQndus ,§ and m 
order to sustain their assumed character to the utmost, they affected to spurn the 
Fanahs and lower castes, who lay no chum to the same dime origm with the 
Brahmans. II 

As these proceedings were m progress ui India, during the period when similar 
exertions were sunulmneonsly made m Ceylon, hj the pn^tiiood of the same 


* Letters on the State of Christianity in India, in which the conversion of tbe 
Hindus is considered as impraotioable. By the Abl^ Bnboia, Missimiaiy in Mysore 
Londoii«1833 P 8 


t Letters of the Abbd Uubois, p 8. A striking aeoount of these slmost InorediU 
^le proceedings of the Jesuits, extracted from the authority of oontemporary Boman 
CathoUo writers, is contained m the Calettiia Radem for October, ISM, voL il 

} Bee Asi iti c Besearehes, voLxiv., for an aoeonnt of the Bpnrionsi,orBsoiir Vedam, 
Unottke tpot of Uf cUIdren , a perverse and crooked generation.” 
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Camrcb, trained in the same aemuuuiaa ibr tfae worik d the miniatir, and Mtfaig 
under the orders of the same qoiitaal saperion, there would be icfflc^ ground^ 
eren in the absence of evidence more dir^ibr presmning that the MUne eapedtenti^ 
wMch had been found to be effbctnal, if not presnmed to be indispensable, for the 
conyersion of Hindus In India, would be equ^y resorted to for the same puxpoae 
amongst the Tamfls and Buddhists of Ceylon. And m aid of soch an inforenoe 
there u abundance of circamstantial proofo, thcrf snch, to some extent at least, was 
the &ct Baldsnu, who repaired to Jaffiih m A. D 1658, immediately on the retire- 
ment of the Bcnnan Catholic ^ests, descpbee their eh u rchea as fitted iw widi 
theatres and stages for the exhibition of mystenee and theatr i cal representations of 
theereat historical events of Christumity 

The archives of the Botch Oovemment contain recmds of the ponidiment of 
Boman Catholics, who, in defiance of their prohibition, attonpted publio prooesnoitB 
within their temtones and, to the present da;^, the Boman Cathobcs m the ncnth 
of the island contmue to celebrate theiT worship with fireworks and drums, and 
eac<mipaas thear chapels with processions, conducting decorated ears, hearing idols 
and garlands, which differ only m name from suniOSir observances and pcocesnoos 
of the Hmdus.— 14-17, and 21-23 

The reference^ which Sir James makes to an artiole^ that 
formerly appeared m this Revtewy and the facts and opi- 
nions which he founds upon it, afford us an opportumty (long 
wished for) of noticing a late work on the M^ura h£mon, 
with which we have been favonred by the courtesy of a dis- 
tinguished Jesuit, now m Southern India, with tke view of 
leading us to re-consider the statements we then adyanoed. 
The work is entitled. La Mission du Madur€y dCaprh des docu^ 
ments inedits , par Le P J Bertrandy^c Pans 1847 Only 
two Yolumes have reached us , but they mdude the nse of the 
Madura Mission, and nearly the whole of the strange and 
eventful life of Robert De’ Nobib, its founder and mime spirit. 
We have read these volumes with much curiosity and ea^er 
mterest , and we have found them, to our sorrow, impressing 
still more strongly on our mmds the conviction, that dll the 
details of that wretched story were strictly according to the 
truth 

The forbidden practices, and Heathen adaptations , the mer- 
chandise — the pretended Veda — the Saniassi’srobe — ^the aasump- 
tion of Brahmanism — ^the denial of European extraction — 
and, in foct, all that makes up the body of that lo^ and 
marvellous lie, are fully admitted m the work. But £obert 
De’ Nobib was a man of singular powers, and of vast per- 
severance and abibty and we suppose it .is, because his mo- 
tives w^ indisputably excellent, and because he equivocated 
more skilfully, and defended bis proceedings with more snb- 
tiety and eloquence, than any of ms euooessors, that the work 
m question has been placed at our disposal An abler and more 
devoted Missionary indeed never came to India. His long and 

* Beoords of the ConaiBtory of Colombo, A D 17SS. 

B 1 
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kbonoos life was one oontinned scene of toil, privation, anxiety, 
and disappointment , and his veiT success* must liave been 
and worm-wood to a mind like ms , for bis most zealous con- 
verts gave him unequivocally to understand, that they never 
would tielong to the faith of the FenughlB and he knew that 
discovery was rum Yet upon the brink ofHhat discovery 
he always stood, and he was driven, by the dread of it, to 
equivocations and oaths, that make the blood run cold. 

We have room for but two pictures from the works. They 
exhibit him in his prospenty, and m his hour of trial , and they 
leave the same pamfiu impression The first is the account 
of hiB visit to a native Heathen Pnnee, who received him un- 
doubtmgly as a genuine Saniassi and Brahman. 

Father Robert presented himself at the palace of Rama- 
' sandra with his usual MuUe The following is the ceremonial 
‘ of such visits. Converted Brahmans and some of the chief 
' ChnstianB surround the Missionary, with a reroectful and 

* oomposod mien , one cames his breviary , another, his pa- 
' rasol, a third, the ti^ei^s skin, on which he is to seat himsw, 

* a fourth, a b^utifiiUy-wrought vase of holy water , a fifth, 

* rose-water to sprinkle the place of his reception. As soon as 

* the state-room is reached, a kmd of frenzy seems to seize on 
' every one, except the l^massi, who, m the midst of the 
^ universal hubbub, must preserve an imperturbable calm. 
‘ The Chnstians and the people of the palace rush hither and 

* thither in haste and eagerness. Holy water is presented to 

* the Saniassi, who fim^ some drops of it on the place 

* where he is about to sit, rose-water is profusely scattered 

* around , three or four men lay hold of the tiger^s skin, which 

* they spread on the ground with great demonstrations of zeal 

* In the letter idildi accompanied the worlc, we are supposed to be indebted for 
part oi oar matm'iaig to the Frezt^ philosophers This is a mistake We were not 
even aware that the suidoct had ever enga^ their attention 
Bat we think De Kobili, who was funlliar with the most intellectiial sodety of hb 
time, exhibits not a little of the spirit of the "philosopher " In the fblloidng account 
of a miracle It i^pears that the HeathensL on a oertain fbstiTal, oookd and ate 
boiled rice and milk, with great solemnity , ana that DeTNobili allowed his Christians 
to keep np the custom, hanging a cmdftx over the pot, and he himself^ to their great 
delight, consecrating me ri^ In ooimeotion with this pieoe of baptiskl heathenism, 
ho wiitM to his Provincial *^"For three yean, while one B^da Marti contiimeda 

* H eathe n , his rioe would not boU This year, having become a Christian, be hesitated 

* awhile, bnt at last reeolved to by again with fear and trembUng. It is needless to 

* say that he took good care not to forget the cross Speedily he saw his rioe boil 

* with laim bobbles. The joy was so great, that instantly his children ran to me to 

* ten me the good news. Your paternity will laugh at meu and say, this is childishness. 

* What woold yoo have? 1 become a child wtth the cMdrem^And, besides, these 

* *bflgatdleg' are grand aflhln for our Hindus all aerves to attach thwn to region, 

' and to confirm &em in the folth.”— Bertrand^ Yol U pp 29-fiO Sagei^ forsootbl 
^ somewhat sceptical name for a miracle I 
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* and devotion. At last the Saniassi, ever grave, ever m^estic, 
^ advances to the carpet , he crosses his legs , he sits down * 

^ Then the Prince presents himself to salute him, and, placing 

* himself by his side, enters into conversation with him. On 

* the present occasion, this curious ceremonial was punctually 
' gone through , only Ramasandra, passing beyond the ordinary 
‘ etiquette, prostrated himself respectfully at the feet of Father 
" Robert”— Foi ft. pp 226-227 

Here the deception was triumphant Was the deceiver sa- 
tisfied, when he saw this idolatrous prmce prostrate at his feet ? 
It is not permitted to us to read the secrets of the heart 
We turn now to the other side of the medaL 
It so happened that a Christian from the coast, either 
from vamty, anger, or the hope of gam, let out the truth. He 
informed the neophytes, that “ by baptism they had lost caste, 

* and were reduced to the level of the Panahs and Fcnnghis, 

‘ that the salt, put mto their mouths, and the other baptismal 

* coremomes, were the means employed for thispuipose , and 

* that the Saniassi was a Fennghi himself” This took ^ce 

in 1610 “ This wretch,” writes Father Albert Laerzio, Pro- 

vincial of Malabar, "managed to give his falsehoods {ses 
fanssetes) such an appearance of plausibility, that he con- 
^ vinced the neophytes of their truth.” De’Nobih perceived 
the full extent of the danger, to which ** this devibsh mvention” 
exposed his beloved Mission " It was evidently necessary to 

* tnumph over the calumny, or to leave the country” He 
accordmgly sate down, and made a solemn wntten declaration, 
of which a translation, " h pen prh^ (not very hteral, we fear) 
IS given by Laerzia We quote from it one or two paragraphs- 

Some men, who know me not, have published black calumnies 

* against me. For fear, that virtuous souls, allowing them- 
^ selves to be deceived, may sm through credulity, 1 shall an- 

* Bwer these m all sincenty ( en taute sincente /Ji 1 sm not a 

* Fennghi I was not bom in the land of the Fennghis, nor do 

* I belong to their caste. God is my witness I and, if I tell a 
' be, besides that I make myself a traitor to my and sub- 

* ject to tho torments of H^, I ofier myself on this earth to 
^ every punishment I was bora at Rome my family there 
‘ bolds the same rank as the noble rajahs oT this country From 
^ my youth, 1 embraced the condition of a Saniasea ,” — &c. &c. 
It will be seen that the ec^^uivooation here turns upon the mean- 
ing of the word " Feringm,” which he chooses to restnot to tiie 
Portuguese, as if it was not appbed to Europeans m general , 
and, as if 1]^ being an Italian, made any difference as to die 
mam question— the question of caste He tells them also thit 
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he tn^eraed " nuu^ realmB” to come to Madura , but saja 
a word of the sea.* Such base and unworthy eqmvooatui( 


not 

equivocating is 

more degrading than a plam honest he it is a removmg of the 
land-mam appomted to divide between truth and fidsehood , 
and the solemn appeal to God is utterly revolting If that 
highly gifted man, with his prodigious energy and his long 
and labonous life, had but preached the truu whh as much 
zeal, as he displayed for &lsenood,the name of Robert de’Kobdi 
^ght this day liave been second only to those of the Apostles. 
What gall of Spirit, what impatient champing of the bit, which 
he had fixed so securely in ^ own mouth, must have been the 
daily portion of a man, whose constant terror, hanging over 
him like the sword suspended by the hair, was the of 
« being found out T 

For this digression, into which we have been tempted but too 
willingly by me example of Sir James, we must crave the m- 
dulgence of our readers , for, except m so far os it shows how 
unscrupulous the Jesmts were m the use of means to propagate 
their system, the doings in Madura have no connection with the 
doings m Ceylon. In the one, we saw a few foreigners stealmg 
into an mdependent country m disguise, aftaid ojienly to pro- 
fess their £uth, and ashamea of, or at least rejecting with pro- 
fessed scorn and abhorrence, their own race and country In 
the other, it was precisely the contrary They gloried m their 
faith and m their name. They preached with a high hand and 
a loud voice, and, instead of trembling before their wrath, their 
foot was on the neck of the Heathen. Most assuredly the 
pnests m Ceylon never deigned to turn themselves mto pseudo- 
Samaseis, or Brahmans, and, according to their hght, they 
i^ke and acted the trutL 

It IS evident enough that the Gtivcmment made the converts. 
Probably the Missionaries taught there, as elsewhere, by me*^ 
dais, chaplets, and crucifixes, by a few prayers and forms learned 
by rote, and, as we have already wntt^, by skilful adapta- 
tions &osn the Heathen faith, by not expecting too much, and 
by pomp, show, and ceremomaL We may believe also, that 
they taught something of the morabty and doctrmes of the 
Gospel, of the danger and guilt of sin although no distinct 
notice of such teaching has reaped us. But, hastening from 
what IB obscure and doubtful, to what stands out m the light of 


* TUb erldenlly refen to the etonT, idilidi Norbert relates, that Borne was b^imd 
the Hhaalaya, and the original eeat of the Brafamaai. The Christians of Ifadura 
knew nothing of Borne They had heard that th^ had lost oast& hy eating with a 
fbrelgner and this thqr would hare done, Jnat as nmoh, If he had beonoom at 
Bona^ as if be had been bom in Lisbon. There la therefore no room left fSor doubt, 
that I^oblli knowlngiy and deliberately Intended to deoelTe.'-BD 
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da^i we borrow Sir James’s summazy of tko results of t heir 
teadbmg — 

Thtu Imuted to exertion withm Uie boonds of their own ter rito iy, the PortagdNe 
dagf appear to have proceeded oednloaalj m their work of oonTenfam } and no 
relic of ueir r^ exhil^ more dearly the ex t ent , to which their influence had per- 
vaded an zanka and dassea, than the ftct that, to this day, the moot dndngaiahed 
fiuniiiii* among the Bingfaoleae dueft bear, in addition to their own nameo, 
thoee of the f ortogneae offlcera, which were confened on their anoeaton at 
their haptitm by the Boman Cadidio clergy, three centnnea ago.^ The adhe- 
sion of these men, however, and of the great mass of the fanghaleae, was 
the re^ of political conformity, not of religiotis conviction i and thm if 
no reason to doabt, Uiot along the profeaBion of the new faith, the ma- 
jority of th^ like the Singholm of the present time, cheruhed with stfll doaer 
n*fa>?htnmit fhn g upcT S tit ioiia of Baddh]ain.t It IB difficult, on any other gronnd, 
to account aatia&daiily fbr Ihe readiness with which so many thousands of the 
RiTi giiaioflft consented, almoet witboot sdicitatian, and altogether withont convictioa 
or enlightenment, to adopt a religion, which was so ntterty new, and whose tenets 
must have been so endrdy nnknown to them. It was, m &ct, an adoption vnthout 
a soirender of opinion j and, if any scmples were senonsly fdt respecting the change, 
thOT must have been spWfly overcome by the prospect of personal advancement, 
and by the attractions of a religion, whidi, m point of pomp and magnificence, snr- 
pasaoa, without material^ diflermg fbom, the pageantry and proeessiona, with which 
they wero accustomed to cdebrate me festiyals of their own n a bonal fidth. — 9S-29 

We have now come down to the penod, when their ** High 
Mightmesses,” the Dutch^ became the paramount power in 
CeyloD When they entered on the stage^ much was naturally 
to ^ve been expect^ trom them. They a pure faith , they 
come to the natives at their own entreaty^ as dehverers^ to res- 
cue them ^m Portuguese oppression ana insolence , and they 
were completely successfuL ^ey themselves had just thrown 
off the yoKe of tyranny and superstition^ and were m the first 
freshness of their freedom. 

There was much therefore m the ciroumstanoes and mutual 
relationship of the two parties^ that might have prompted m 
the one a desire to disseminate the pure word of ut>d m all its 
freeness and fulness, and m the other^ a willingness to receive 
It with gratitude, and a favourable pre-disposition. The i^int 
of intolerance, however, and the aun sacra fame ^ — the ac- 
cursed thirsting for gold — ^blasted this fair prospect from the 
very first The spint of the religion of those days looked out 
upon Heathenism and heresy with the eyes of the law, and 
not with the eyes of the gospel The first plea for tolerance 
was then raising a feeble voice m Englaijd, amongst tiie des- 

* ITrMif is Barom WHeyesekere Karoonarataia, BCaha bfodBar of the Governor^ 
Gate , Johoes Lcsd* PeoSra Abeyaekere Goonewardene , D<m Aedrim dt Ahtig Ame> 
Teairlwardene OoonetiUeke , Don Dwdd ds Siiva Welantne Joyetflleke , JDom WUIkm 
AdrUm Diag Banderanayeke, ds Saj/Ma W^joyegooneratne ^wardene^ 40. 

Ate The first ara the baptismai, or Foitngn6ao--the aeoooa the patronymic Shtgtaleae 
namea of the respective chieft 

**t n Bivoit fkit semblant de se oonvertir, eomms /baf Um» let CkUtgnJait, et dtoh 
demenr^ ldol4tre''->Noteof the French Editor of Blb^ Faria, 17<B Uv & o. 1 
p 900 
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S iBed sect of the Independents , but^ elsewhere, it was the un 
oubting conviction or all Christendom, Protestant as well a£ 
Papal, dat heresy was to be put down with the sword. Enlight- 
enrapubho opinion is a work of time and gradual progress , and 
truly, even m this mneteenth century, to preach the truth in 
love 18 by no means a common accomplishment^ At all events, 
the Dutch m Ceylon understood it no better than their Por- 
tuguese predecessors and their TOhcy, TOhtical and theolo- 
gical, was almost as much like mat of their predecessors as 
two drops of water They had learned no other lesson from 
Alva than that of retaliation , and, instead of commg out of 
the furnace like tned ^Id, they came out hard and pitiless 
as tempered steel Before the blood was dry, which haa been 
shed so profusely, they faithles^ violated the solemn compact 
which they had n^e with the Singalese monarch, and, with- 
out reason or excuse, kept for themselves the conquests, which 
they professed to make for him. Hence the same horrible suc- 
cession of war, treachery, murder, avarice and oppression, 
which left such indehble stams on the Portugese domination. 

We can scarcely beheve, or understand, me savage ferocity, 
which characterized that warfare — ^whose only object was gold. 
The horrors of " the Black Hole” were gentle mercies to the 
treatment of the English at Amboyna, or the cruelty inflicted 
on the Portuguese at Jafl^patam Shortly after the sur- 
render of that place (where bj the way not less than forty 
Portuguese ecclesiastics, Franciscans, Jesuits and Domimoans, 
were found), m the year 1658, a plot was discovered (or rather 
the fulure of a plot, for it hod failed,) to rise upon me Dutch 
gamson. Not long after,” writes Baldaeus, who was an eye- 
witness of the whole, “ most of the traitors having confessed 
* their enmes, some were condemned to be hanged, others to 
* be beheaded, and some to be broken on the whe^ The three 
^ chief heads, of this conspiracy, were a certam inhabitant of 
^ Manaar, one Don Luis, and another Portuguese. These 
* three were hud upon the wheel, or a cross, and, after they 
' had received a stroke with the axe m the neck and on the 
* breast, had their entrails taken out, and their hearts lead on 
^ their mouths ! A certam Jesuit, named Caldero, was 
* beheaded. This hnfortonate person, being prevent^ by 
* sickness from ^ing along with the rest of the Portuguese 
* clergymen, had not been concerned m this treacherons design, 

^ muw less given his consent to it but some of the traitors 
' having given notice thereof to him by letters, wherom they 
‘ styled him * the folher of their soul^’ he was unwilling to 
* betray bis countrymen, for which be paid now with his head. 

‘ Eleven more were hanged, and afterwards exposed m the 
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* open coiintry on trees , but the heads of the ring-leaders were 

* fixed upon mles in the marketplace.’’ 

It IB to be feared that many or our owfi tnmsaotions in India 
are altogether alien from the spirit and teaching of the fiuth, 
which we profess and represent but nothing more deadly 
^owB the great advance of Christian prmciple in pubho opimon, 
than our treatment of Mfilr&j and the Sikh Sirdars^ as contrast- 
ed with the fate, that would have awaited them, only two cen- 
turies ago In the Dutch character and proceedings, as mani- 
fested m Ceylon, there was nothmg to distinguish them poh- 
tically from the Portuguese, nothmg to ehdt any feding 
towards Christianity, but those of hatred and abhorrence. 

The history of their Missionary system needs not detam us 
long They persecuted the Roman Cathohcs bitterly, and 
followed slavishly m their footsteps. If their ^stem differed 
from that of the others, it was chiefiy in being less attractive. 
Its appeal to temporal motives was as coarse its persecuting 
spirit was as unrdenting , and, if it was altogether free from 
the more vulgar forms of superstition, it was cold, superficial, 
and ineffective, and wanted that fiicmating apparatus of show, 
and pomp, and gaudy amusements, whaS dumed m so w^ 
with the onontal mind. Besides, the Romish Missionanes were 
equally zealous, better acquamted with the native languages 
and modes of thought, and more numerous thup their Dutch 
contemporaries , and, when to these advantages and 100 years 
of priority, was added the natural feeling of sympathy enkm- 
dled by persecution, it is no wonder tkit the Portuguese Mission- 
work, such as it was, has been more deeply rooted, and more 
abiding than the Dutch. Baldseus himself, a zealous and 
mdefii,tigable minister of Christ, m many respects m advance 
of his ^e, and smcerely and conscientiously desiring to do all 
the good m his power amongst natives, would have shut up 
the M uhamma dan schools, and praises Mr PaviUoen tlm 
Governor of Jaffiiapatam, " for that he did all that in him lay 
' to assist me (at my request) m stopping the progress of 
‘ Pa^ superstitions.” What this was, and how far ho earned 
It, iB out too apparent from the following quotation 


♦ « IWJim^on ra vnbUdy ,» writes Sir Emerson (p “ that no natlm 
wnld aspire to the rank ofMo^, or ^ be permitted to 
office under Ctovemment who had not first nndenrae the 
become a member of the Kotestant Churolmmd liSSaed to 
in1keHehetO:C<n0iH<mqf Faith r 

asii^be rea^^antidpaU. M«iy of cSSiTwhTh^ 

Portuguese, and who stiU bore the femDj namea oontead^^ 
them Caiholio sponsor^ came forward to aWmette erronSSS-SS 

evra Brahmana of Jaflba and^mir, in»*nitoff 

and emolnmeni^ which were attainable up^roc* a^^J 
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''It IB further to be feared, that m time there m^ be a 

* promiaoaooa copulation betwixt the ChnatianB and the r agans, 

* which must ne^ produce direful efiects m the Church. It 
' may be objected, that severe punishments will put a otop 

* to that evil, koamig been already punished wUh death upon 

* that account, but this does not altogether Tembve the danger 

* Besides, that it ought to be considwsd, whether such a sever- 

* be consonant to the word of God, or not” 

But the mam fury of the Dutch was expended on the Boman 
Cathohcs — and (as might have been expects £rom the nature of 
the weapons they emjSoyed) eiroended m vam. The foUowmg 
summary, from the pages of Sir J E Tennent, shows how 
fierce and unrelenting that persecution was — 

Tbe same fary against the Chnrdi of Bomo contmned at all tam es to inspire the 
pohc 7 of the Dutch m Ceylon j and their resistance to its priesthood was even 
more distmct and emphatac than their condemnation of the Bnddhists and Brahmans. 
In 1658, a prodamataon was issued, forbidding, on pam of death, the harbouring 
or concealing of a Boman Cathohc pnest ,* but such a threat was too miquitous to 
be earned into eacecatiou , and the priests conturaed their ministrations m 
of the law In 1715, a proclamation was issued, prohibiting pnbho assemUies, or 
pTiTBte conrenticles of the Boman Cdthohcs, under heaTy &ie8 for the first and 
second ofibnee, and chastisement, at the disc^on of the magistrate, for the third.f 
In the same year, by a plakaat, which was afterwards renewed from time to 
it was fodndd^ for a Ca^hc deigyman to administer baptism under any cir- 
cumstances ,X and m 1733, the prochuambon of 1658 was rqmbbshed against enter- 
taining or giving lodging to a pne6t,§ but with no bettor saccess ; for, twelve years 
lateor, the same sangnmaxy order Im to be repeated!) by a plakaat of the 
Gov^or In 1748, it was forbidden to educate a Boman Catholic for the niinls- 
tiy but withm th^ years it was found necessary to repeat the same pro^bitaon, 
as w^ as to renew the prodamataon foe putting down the celebration of the mass.** 
Notwithstanding every persecution, however, the Boman Cotbbhc religion retauned 
its infloenoe, and held good its position m Ceylon. It was opmly profrssed by 
tike immediate descendants of the Fortngaese, who had remained m the island after 
ks conquest by the Dntdi, and in private it was equally adhered to by large bodies of 
the natares, botii Singhal^ and Tamils, whom neither corniptaon nor coercion 
could mduoe to abjure it — 40-42 

Xavier and the Jesuits, and indeed the Boman Catholic MLs- 
sionanes generally, had perceived the vast importance of educa- 
tion, m preparing the way for Christianity, as well aa for giving 
it a form and abiding lodraent in the national mind, and, 
accordingly, with very inad^uate means, and a miserably low 

* Dutch Beoords Colonfoo Proclamation, dated iOth Smtember, 1658L Beneired 
1^ Prodamatioo, 10th August 1743. 

+ lUd. ProftTamation, llth January, 1715 Benewed 1751, by ProdaiDation of Slat 
Jviy, <* for pri^itiDg the introskm ^ Boman Catholic priesta, and holding prtvato 
or pnhlio meetings, under pain of severe punhdiment** 

t Ibid, Frodamation, 8th August, 1715 Bmiewed 95th Pebruary, 1745 

$ Ibid. ProdamatJon, 95th March, 1783. 

1) Ibid. Prodamatioii, 95th February, 1745 

^ Dntdi Beoorda. Prodamation, lOth August, 1748. 

** Ibid. Frodamation, Slit Jdv, 1751 
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standard of wbat was desirable^ they laboured zealously in the 
work. BaldsBUS honestly confesses, that he followed theur 
example, teaching however the elements of a purer faith m the 
churcnes and scmools, from which they had b^n driven. He 
says that they (and especially the Pauntes, or Jesuits) taught 
both old and young the first rudiments o£ the Christian reli- 
gion, as the Ten Commandments, the Creed, Our Father, &c., 
with indefatigable care and mdustry , and I am free to con- 
fess,” he adds with honesW and candour, that I have fre- 

* quently followed their lootst^ in reforming the ohurohea 
^ and schools m Manaar and Jannapatam, as far as they were 
^ consistent with our religion, and consonant to the gemus of 

* these nations.” Unfortunatdy right views were then un- 
known , the standard was miserably low , and the system alto- 
gether and fundamentally erroneous. This is well pomted out 
by Sir Emerson — 

Educatton, m tiho proceedings of the Dutch clei^, was in almost every instance 
made available for pioneering the war Ibr the preaching of Chnstianitj llie 
school-house in each village became ^ nuclmis of a fUtore congregatioii , and 
here, whilst the children received olementa:^ instmction, they and adolts were 
initiated m the first principles of Chnstiamty Baptism was admmiaiered^ and 
mamagos solemnized m the Yilla^ school-houses and, m order to confer every 
possible importance on these rural institutions, the schoolmasters wpomted by the 
scholarchal commission had charge of tho IhomboMt or roisters, of the district, m 
which these events were recorded, and thns became the depositaries of the evidraca 
on which the rights and succession to property were mam^ dependent 

The course m education m the village schools was limited and tho instruction 
gratmtouB t but tho most remarkable teatnre m the system was that the attendance 
m the papUs was compulaoryt and enforced by the imj^tion of fines upon the parents. 
These fines were the cause of contmned reftacto^ess amongst the nativee, disho- 
nesty amongst the teachers, and annoyance to the commission , but experience 
had demonsteatod that their ngid enforcement was the mily effective expedient for 
m ai n tajn ing attendance at the schools.—/^ 46-47 

We have carefully avoided encumbermg this sketch of the 
Portuguese and Dutch Missions by a dec^tive and misleading 
enumeration of the numbers, who nominally joined the Chns* 
tian ChurcL The veiy same moderation of statement^ whioh^ 
as Sir Emerson justly remjtrks, leads ]^dmua and Valentyn 
to lament that the great majority of the converts were Pagans 
at heart, and Christians only by baptism and in name, wins 
credit to their assurance, that there were ^ot a few genome 
and enlightened converts among them, whose life and morals and 
evangehcal behef were not behmd those of cotemporary Euro- 
pean Chnstians, But the infiuence of these men died with 
them. They were the ^^ha^y accidents” of a system, which 
ended m the most signal failure that ecolesiastiwl history re- 
cords. We shall borrow Sir Emerson’s eloquent and masterly 

E 1 
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account of this oataatrophe, and the oauses which seem mainly 
to have brought it about — 

Whafover mar hay© been the instnzmentalitj resorted to by the Portuguese 
priesthood, and however objectionable the means adopted them for the extension 
of dunr own form of Chnstiamty, one &ct is unquestionable, that the notivoa 
became speedily attached to th^ cercmomes and modes o{ worship, and have 
adhered to than with remarkable teuaaty for upwards of three hnnui^ years ; 
whilst, even m the midst of their own mimstrationB, the clergy and Missionanos of 
the reformed Church of Holland were overtakon by discouragement , and it is a 
remarkable fact, that notwiihstaudmg the multitudinous baptisms, and the hun 
dreds of thousands of Singhalese, who were enrolled by them as converts, the reli 
gion and discipline of the Dutch Presbytenans u now almost extmet amongst the 
natives of Geylom Even la Jallha, where the reception of these doctnnes was 
all but nnammouB by the Tamils, not a single congregation is now in existence of 
the many planted by BalcUcns, and tended by the labours of Valentyn and 
Schwarts , and, m Colombo and throughout the mantimo provinces, there arc not at 
this uKMnent native Singhalose, oven amongst the aged and infirm, who still 
profess the form of rcbgion so outhontativclv established and so anxiously pro- 
pounded by the Dutch 

The causes of tins failure, however are neither few nor obsenro Irrespoctivo of 
the unsubdued influences of idolatry and caste, the doctnnes of Chnstiamty were 
too feebly devebpod, and too suporficaally incaluatcd, to make lasting improesjoii 
on the reluctant or ^lathctic mmds of the natives of Ceylon llie Dut^ ministers 
employed m Uieir dissemination foiled to qualify themselves for the task by mas- 
tering m the flmt instance the vernacular tongues of the island ,* and the Consis 
toiy m vain insisted on the mcfflcucy of instruction, convened through the 
cold and unsatisfactory medium of ]ntcrprcters.f Li addition to this, their 
numbers were too few to render effectual aid to the multitude of their hearers , 
and m 1722, when the returns showed nearly half a milhon of nominal Chns- 
tians, there were but fourteen clergymmi ip. all Ceylon. Notwithstanding the 
clear perception, which the Dutch appear to have had of the salutary inflii 
cnco of elementary and moral instruction, in preponng the mmd for imect 
mg the absurdities of heathenism, and embracing the pure precmits of Cons 
tiamty, the amount of education, wfoch conunumoated m th^ schools, was in 
flnitcsimally smaU. It seldom went beyoud teaching their pupils to read and to 
write m the langnage of then distnct , and oven this was discouraged by the supruno 
authonties at B^via, who, m communicating with the Missionones of C^lon, 
expressed strongly their opinion that “ reading and writing art thmgs not so abso- 
lutdy necessary for the edmcation of these poor wretches, as teaching them tlie fun 
damcntals of rehgion, which are contoinod m a very few points j and to protend to 
propagate Chnstutmty hj reading and wnting, would bt both tedious and thoige 
able to the Netherlond India Compahy t Under a system so saperficial and 
mefficiont, the labour actually bestowed was productive of no permanent fimts , it 
was but seed sown on stony ground , it was scorched by the sun , and, because it 
had no root, it soon wither^ away 

Again, the system of pohtical bnbery, adopted by the Dutch, to onconra^ con 
version amongst the Smghaloee, was cmmently calculated to create doura and 
contempt m the naturalfy suspicious minds of the natives ; whilst they could not 
foil to condudo, that than must be Bomething defective or tinrealm a relimon, which 
required common and peiLecution to enforce its adojdaon. Where the former ays- 

♦ Out of a list of 97 dergjmen in Ceylon, between 1642 and 1725, as given by Va- 
lentyn, (mly 8 were qualified to preach hi ue native languages, <4 in Tunil, and 4 in 
SioghaleBe Hough, voL id. pp 7^103. 

t The Bev Ur Fahnls Account, Ac , pp 5-8. 

t Letter of M. Matiuyker, Governor-General of Batavia, to Baldsns, Sept. 18th, 
\m Baldseus, p 8U 
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tern WM apparcnUj saccessfti], it prodncod in reali^ but an organised hpXHsniy ; 
and, when persocntion onflned, its recoil and reaction were destructive of wie olyects 
for the ftiiwerance of which it had been nnwuolj resorted to And, lastly, the 
imprudence with which ontward professors were mdiscruninatelj welcomed as 
genume converts to ChnstiaiulT', involved the certainty of fhtnre discomfiture, 
^e example of apostacy, under similar mrcumstiuiceB, is more dangerooB m 
proportion than the encouragement wrought by adhesion i and Urns, the more 
widely the field was incantio^y expanded, the more certain became the dan^, 
and the more ftoquent the recurrence, of each untoward events. Towards the dose 
of thdr career the Xhitch dei^ had painful experience of this pcrmeioas result , 
and their lamentations became more fi^nent over the relapses of their converts, 
first into the errors of popery, and finally, into the darkness of heathenism.* At 
long^ m apparent do^ndon<y, and in pniniiil anticipation of defeat, instead of 
nltenng the eystom, on which they hod discovered that thi^ oonld no longer rely, 
they merely contracted their MLeionary operations to the narrowest possible hmits , 
cast upon others the labour, m which they were no longer bopofhl of snccess , and, 
at ^e final close of their muiistrations, the clergy of the Church of Holland left 
Ixdimd a supcrstmctaro of Christianity, prodimous m its ontwanl dimensions, but so 
internally unsound, os to be distrust^ even by those who hod been instnunental m 
Its erection, and so unsubstantial, that it has long smcc disappeared almost horn the 
memory of the natives of Ceylon . — Pp 67 71 

Whon we remember also tbe vices and crimes of the Dutch, 
their national cruelty, covetousness and oppression, and that the 
Ignorant and ill-taught natives would naturally judge of a faith 
by its professors, we need not be surprized at the feiluro of a 
system, so ill adapted to produce any abiding results. 

One thing, that profoundly impressed itself on our mind, 
while reading the prolix, but deeply mteresting, narrative of 
Baldasus, and the elegant resume of Sir J E Tennent, is the 
utter lifelessness of the story— its want of all personal, or in- 
dividual, mterest. Amidst the countless converts m Ceylon, 
who figure BO imposingly m statistical details, we have searched 
m vain for the name even of one man or one woman^ whose life 
or death was remarkable, or of one incident, that might give 
spirit and locality to this CTeat work. We read of schools, of 
churches, and of native Chnstians by hundreds of thousands , 
but, m all that multitudmous array, extending over a period of 
more than two hundred years, we have searched in vain for a 
hving breathing fact, or a single Siz]^e8e or Tamil Christian 
name. It is a dead statistical paper &t, without anecdote, &ct, 
or biography The history assumes the form of a census, with 
blank spaces for the figures, to be filled up from time to time, 
recordmg that there were so many missionanes, so many con- 
verts, BO many churches, and so many Bchoob. We have nothing 
of the moving accident, the picturesque details, the sketches 
of life and oharacter, and the incidents, which brought the 
Heathens of Ceylon to the feet of Jesus. What would the 

* EodealMtical Report of the Galle Distaict Records of the Colombo Coosis* 
tory, 1757 
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Acta of the Apostles be without Saul of Tarsus^ and the jailor 
of Fhibppij and Cornelius^ and Lydia, and the eunuch of Ethio- 
pia, and Stephen, and ApoUos, and its incidental sketches of 
Agnppa, and Festus, and Febx, and GaUio, and its unpressiye 
notices of Simon Magus, and Ananias and Sapphira, and the 
awful end of the arch-betrayer himself? But the reader will 
search m yam for such details m the acts of the MlssionaneB of 
C^lon. All there is hollow abstract generality 
It may be well, ere we turn to another era, to say a word or 
two on the result of the Bomish Mission, which Sir Emerson, 
with the noble partiabty of a high-nunded opponent, seems 
mdined, in our opinion, to estimate beyond its real worth It 
18 true that it docs surviye, and (numerically) m impoai^ pro- 
portions , but, we think, a single quotation from the iSomm 
Catholic authonty, to which we haye already alluded, will proye 
tiiat we have to deal with a man of straw, and tW Boman 
Catholic Cbnstiamty in Ceylon has made no advance, and is yet 
on the debateable ground between a low corrupt form of 
Cbnstiamty and Heathenism — 

For ourselves, m spite of our sympathy towards the clergy 
' of Ceylon, we must observe, 1st, that this clergy is a rtgrdar 

* clergy, 2ndly, that it is tridigenous to Ceylon, only and 

* precisely as a colony of Italian priests would be an indigenous 

* cler^ in a diocese of France, or Belgium, for the clergy 

* of Ceylon is entirely compost of persons, who have come 

* from Gk)a, or its neighbourhood (a distance of more than 

* three hunted leagues from C^lon), it does not contain a 

* single Stnaalese , the natives of Ceylon are excluded from 
' it altogether, not only m feet, but on prmciple, whether on 

* account of caste, or from other motives.” Bertrand — La 
Mission du Madw^ tom i p 427 A Cbnstiamty, which, 
after 300 years, cannot produce a single pnest, or minister, 
18 not to be spoken of m a vein of complacency or boasting 

The Bntish Government now enters on the scene, and, 
whatever may have been the faults of that Government, its 
political rule contrasts most fevourably with that of the Dutdi 
and Portuguese. The English did not settle on the island, like 
a swarm of pirates, or plunderers, and the annals of their 
adnunistration are * comparatively feee from treachery and 
blood. But we have neither the wish, nor any just ground, 
to flatter our countrymen. Their mfluence on native opimon, 
as it regarded Chnstiamty, was equjJly disastrous with that 
of their predecessors. If the Portuguese and Dutch did harm 
through an ignorant and mistaken zeal, the Enghsh at first 
did quite as much by their utter disregard and mdiflerenoe. 
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King Log had succeeded king Stork , and the frcm soon found 
out the mfierenoe. The people of Ceylon, says Sir Emerson, 

prepared themselves to conform impboitly to whatsoever form 

* of Chnstiamty might be prescribed by the new Government.” 
Indeed, for the first year or two, the Protestant converts in- 
creased rapidly but, as soon as they found out that they were 
not to be paid for apostacy, that the converts were no longer to 
have a monopoly of Government favour and patronage, and 
that m point of fact the Government cared very httle whether 
they became Chnstians or not — ^then the number of converts de- 
creased with marvellous rapidity In 1802, there were 136,000 
nominal Protestants among the Tamils of Jaffiia^, in 1806, 
Buchanan describes the fine old churches, as in rums, 

* but one Hindu Catechist m the province, and the Pro- 

* testant religion extinct*^ In 1801, Cordiner estimated the 
number of Protestants in the Sm^ese districts at 342,000, 
in 1810, they bad diminished to less than half t^t number, 
and many were yearly apostatizing to Buddhu. “ So low, ” says 
Sir Emerson, with a spice of qmet humour, was the general 

* ^timation of Christianity amongst the Smgalese, that it was 
‘ known to them only as ^ the religion of the East India Com- 

* pany r 

It must be confessed that we are a strange people. About the 
time, that the Governor-General was deporting Missionaries 
from Calcutta, the Secretai^ of State was engaged m writing 
a demtch to Sir Thomas Maitland, expressing anxiety and dis- 
satis^tion at the encouragement apparently^ven to Paganism, 
and the neglect of the Ceylon Government to provide for the 
extension and establishment of Chnstiamty among the natives , 
while John Bull contented himself with a kiM of indolent 
assent to both. At lost the Government of Ceylon showed 
symptoms of energy, and, unfortunately for Chnstiamty, began 
to act What they did, and (for ought that appears to the 
contrary) what they are still domg, appears all but incredible, 
and IS, we feel confident, unknown and unsuspected by the 
people of England. There could not, however, be a 
satisfactory witness than Sir Emerson, and we ah^ll givers 
testimony m hiS own words — 

The proponents appointed ty Mr North and Sir Tho^ Mudand moeeeded to 
exercise their functions with a teal, aliQoet nntemperod by discretion. Bdiiunis< 
tntion of baptism was the meet pronunent, as it appears to hare been the most 
laborions, portion of their duties j and the Singhalese, accustomed fbrnpwwds of a 
centmy, under the Fortngoeee and Dutch, to regard bap^n as the test and quidi- 
flcation for the enjoyment of numerous cml adyantagea, sdll retained the idea that 
the mhentaaoe of property their chfldren, as well aa other personal pnvilegea, 
would be aontingent on the inaerbon of thor nama m the nosiio^ or teptian^ 

regiater of the dutnct On the periodical viata of the proponent, the tomrftnw ware 
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■onnded thronglioiitthe villagee ; the children were bcooght in crowde to be bapiued , 
and the ceremony was perfonned, in many instances, by anangmg them in rows— the 
proponent, as he passed along, spnnkling thdr faces mth water, and repo^g the 
formula of the nta. The Smgbatose term for this operation was CAmftaat-Aarraswa, 
or “ Chnstiao making ,** bnt it was far from bemg regarded as anything solemn 
or religions. It had dedared AmoaroAle by the Fortogneso to undergo each 
a ceremtmy ; it had been rendered prqfitable hy the Dntch , and, afW throe hundred 
yean* familiarity with the process, the natiTee were unable to ^yest thenudyes of 
the belief, that sabmission to the ceremony was epjoined by orders from the Ciyil 
Goyomment. Of baptism itself they had no other conception than some civil diS' 
tmetum which it was snpposod to confer , and, to the present day, the Singhalese 
term for the ceremony hem the hteral interpretation of “ admwtm to rank *’* If 
two Buddhists quarrel, it is no unusnal term of reproach to apply the opitbot of an 
** unbaptized torkch and when a ximmit upbraids his child in anger, he some 
times threatens to disiiihont him, by saying he will “ blot out lus baptism from the 
thombo.” 

Even to the present day, a native child cannot bo logalty registered without previ 
008 baptism hy a Christian minister , and the practice of the Missionanes (with the 
exception of the Baptists) serves to perpetuate the evil, as they rcfrise to solonmuo 
the mamages of in^viduals nnbaj^ised ^ 

Frodigioos numbers of nominal Christians, who have been thus enrolled, d'osigaate 
themselves ” Chnstian Buddhists,” or “ Government Christians and, with scarcely 
an exception, they are either hc^^ons or sceptics.^ There are lai^ distncts in 
which it would m difficult to discover an unbaptined SingboleBe , and yet, m the 
midst of these, the religion of Buddhu flounshes, and pnests and temples abound 
The m^ority ostensibly profess Christianity, but support all the ceremomos of 
theur own national idolatry , and, more or less openly frequent the temples, and 
make votive offonngs to the idol The rest are alternately Christians, or infidols, as 
occasion may render it expedient to appear , and m ixiuit of character and conduct 
they are notonons^ the most abandoned and reckless class of the commum^ 
But, ra speaking of these classes under the designation of Christians, a wide hnc 
of distinction is to be drawn between them and the Missionaiy converts, whoso 
adhesion to Christianity, however irnperfoct may bo thoar inward convictions, is at 
least an act of premeditation, and ensnree a certain degree of circumspection m 
demeanour whilst no smular obligation is felt to be meumbent upon those, whose 
nominal addiction to Chnstiamty is merely the result of an accident. 

It wiH readily be nnagmed that the existence of such a body, at once so immer 
oos and so regar(Uesa, must be highly prejudicial to the extension of genmno Chns 
faanity , and every mdividual, who has had personal experience of its effects, has 
home lus testimony to the fact, that nothing has so effectnally deterred the Smgbolese 
in theur first approaches to the truth, as the fqiprohonsion of being identified by theur 
conversion with a class, whoso reputation and whose practice are alike an outrage on 
the zpl^on, in which they were born, and an insnlt to that, which th^ {uxifoss to 
have adopted.^ 87 90 

If Missionanee have any hankerings ae eome assert^ after 
Qovemment patronage and interference^ we (should think that 
the^uetory of the propagation of Christianity m Ceylon would 

* Knla-wadenawo. f To-gintn-gna. 

t " The dexterity of the natives in overoenning dlfflonlties In this respect is amus- 
ing A man In Biuirana, being alonned during an attack of sickness mat he should 
die before his son and heir could be baptue<^ sent for his brother, who, instead of 
oanying the oblld all the way to Colombo, borrowed an it^ant in ike town, and had it 
bapoxed and r^fistered by a Wesleyan minister, In the name of the absent cbiJiL who 
was at home £i this way. tiie same infknt has been frequently baptised many times ” 
■^MS Natee hy ike Ree J DaxAee, BapHei MUsionaryt Ckylon. 

8 " When we ask the people their religion, the common reply is, We are of the 
Govenuuent refigiom”— ibioL 
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effectually cure them. Indeed we look upon Su* J E Tennent’s 
work aa the beet and most complete answer to Gibbon, that 
has yet appeared. No, the work of the Missionary needs no 
Government patronage , and the only petition they diould 
offer to it, IS that of the French merchants to Colbert, — ^*^Let 
us alone T 

We now come to the era of modem Missions, which may be 
said to have commenced about the year 1814. The Baptists 
were the first m the field, but the Amencans, the Wesleyans, 
and the Episcopalians speedily followed them , and, we beheve, 
that, m abihty, success, and acquamtance with the native lan- 
guages, literature, habits, and superstitions, the missionaries in 
Cepon may well bear a companson with any in the world. 
Mission work with them has, on the whole, chiefly an educational 
aspect. But it is not our purpose to enter into details of 
their labours, or to attempt to discuss the great question of the 
best mode of conducting a mission m our times, at the fag end 
of on article. For those missionaries, who are not content to 
follow m the beaten track, or to invent over again what has 
been tried and found wantmg by their predecessors, but who 
rise to the height of their position, and devote all their powers 
to the gland and glonous work of winning the nations to Chnst, 
we would recommend Sir Emerson Tennent’s book os an m- 
valuable help 

He nmtes the practical knowledge of the missionary with 
the philanthr^ic spirit, the large views, and philosophical 
habits, of the Chnstian, the statesman, and the scholar Ho 
discusses, with a thorough mastery of the subject, the principles 
on which the various h^ssions are conducted, the experiences 
of the miBsionanes themselves, the obstacles in their way, and 
the means they have used to counteract them, translations, the 
press, teaching, preaching — m short, nearly all the grand and 

a nont questions, which yet await and demand solution and 
Lscusees Ihem aU, in a manner, not only worthy of his acknow- 
ledged ability, but with a candour, freshness, and impartiality, 
which, it 18 but fair to say, we have never met with elsei^pre. 
The plan of his work appears more than necessarily uncon- 
nected and faulty,* there are not a fe^ of his conclusions 
also, concermng wbch we hope to break a lance with him on 
no distant day but there is somethmg, to us, as rare as it is 

* Li a aeoond edition, we hope, Sir Emereon will deyiee 10016 neouB for avoiding 
the nnneceoMuy repetition, of whiob there is yeiy much In the work, and the bewil- 
dering eflReot on the reader, who attempts to follow ont the history of any one seet or 
Mission, and finds it scattered all over tho book It is difficult to sngg^ a better, 
but the present arrangement is obviously vldons and fiuilty 
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delightful, in meeting with a powerful vigoroua mind, raised &r 
aWe the vuIm atmosphere of straining after notonet^, or of 
doubt, that is fonder of display than research or satishuslaon, and 
turning, with a calm but a kindred spint, to contemplate and re- 
cord the labours of th(^, that seek to cany forward the grand- 
est work that man can engage in, the true paiAuse^ ^r human 
misery, and the last hope of the world 

The histoncal sketch, which we have attempted, of the pro- 
gress of Chnatiamty m Cevlon, would be mcomplete, were we 
to say nothing of the result of the last thirty or forty years. 
It does not bulk very lar^ , hut when we consider the mert 
and apathetic mass on whi^ they had to work, the deep-seated 

a mces and passions engendered by three centunes of mis- 
I and nusmanagemont which they had to overcome, the 
rough and rudimentary work that was to he done, the short- 
ness of the time, and the small number of the labourers, we 
must confess that the missionanos of Ceylon are workmen 
that need not be ashamed. We borrow an account of what 
th^ have done from the impartial pages of Sir Emerson — 
and there is no part of his work that we h&ye read with greater 
pleasure — 


Hie reenlts of these efforts to diffuse Chnstumity throughont Cejlon are less an 
satia&ctoxy, than thej maj outwardly aeem to a casual observer, who regards only 
their ostensiblo effect , for, however limited may be the first defimte gams m the 
numeneal amount of acknowledged convert^ the process has commmu^ by which 
these will be hereafter aogment^ , and hying prmciplee have been successfully 
implanted, as much more precious than the mere vuible results, as the tree exceeds 
m value ^ first ftmts of its earhost growth. 

Nor have these ftmts themselvee b^ mconsidorable, when we bear m mmd the 
antiqmty and strength of the superstitions, which have pre-occnpied the soQ, the 
failures of the first ^orts of Chnatiamty to supplant them, the peculiar charactens- 
tics of tte Singhalese people, and Xhe Imuted means, as well as the mrcnmscribcd 
resources, of the vanous ChnkAan HifiasionB, which have been engaged m the work. 

Not the least important gam has been the access of atpenence, which they them 
selves have acqmi^ sufficient not merely to protect them firmn the delusions by 
which thmr predecesson were misled, but to guide them, by their more mtnnAia 
appreciation of the difficulties to be overcome and of the choice of those instru- 
ments, and the better adjustment of the process, by which success is to be com 


pan|^ 

of nSooa 


3 all, the influence of ancient delusions has been andermined, the foundation 
Bonal erran has been shattered, and all experience has demonstrated the £sct, 
that, althoogh exploded opinions may be often revived, exploded superstitions never 
acquire a second vitali^ 7^^ beocmw shaded by the iraommy of detected impos- 
ture ; and, though idolatry is too often replaced by infi&lity, heathemsm itself once 
expo^ and disoedited, can never re^^ain its ascendancy 
Hm aggregate numbv of converts m Ceylon is no crnerlon as to the progress of 
Chnstiamty j not only because these are not its sole mdioadoni, bet because the 
tests on admission, and the disciphne afterwards, differ, not oi^ mdifftnent churchei^ 
bat even amongst the different estabbshments of the same Uinstian hCssion. In 
addition to wh^ the Musumanes themselves are ftiliy aware of the ffict, that 
amongst their nominal adhorents there axe numbers, whose hfe and mward feelmgs 
are at vanance with then seeming profeenon, and who, though they may not fiul 
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under the derignntion of importon, sn tu firam being entitled to the denomhution 
of Ghxjfltiens. 

with inteence to Aeni then Bnutbe bocne inmind thelnflaettoe ofthe eodety 
firam wliich tb^ beiTe been reecoedi, end the aunl ihignetion and impnritiee of toe 
atmoqJiere, winch th^ hare been aocmt o med to breathe. Cliriitiaa hA and ita 
chan^enstice are of mflnitefy dower growth than belief and ChrMan pro ft aa km . 
EtO hahitii alike nadonal and hereditanr, and aupendtiona ineconcilable with the 
aiinpihcitj of troth, may sidiairt hmg after the Tnamfeetarion of deep and genofaM 
convenkm. The tracee are not yet eradicated m Kng^d of the Bwantam, which 
preceded Chziatiaiiity ( end even the pore and exalted mind of Sir Hatthew Hale 
waa not proof agamat the delnaum of witchcraft We have therdfare no sroan^ 
for alarm, i^ m oot^anction. with the newly-reoeived dootrinea of Cloiadami^, tba 
Singhaleae oonrerta dioold eshHut m aome hutaaoea their long-aaaoaated nmect 
for the anaent enstoma of Bnddhiam, or atill ifannk at the lememlHraace of the 
teiron of demon worahip. 

Fblitical dhanges are oaoally rapid, and often the offiiprisg of aaing^ canae , bat 
an moral revolndona are of graanal develoiiinent, and the leanlt « hnaaMreble 
agenciee. Frogreaanre growth la the law and nrooeaB of Nature in all her grand 
pperationa. Fbfloeoidiy, ideno^ and art, all me morel and inteOectnal devekm- 
mentB of man, are progreaaiTe } and, under the mfloenoe of Chnatianl^ iteel^ tl» 
march of dvOixatioxi, though controlled and directed by its aacendanoy, la regulated 
by those eternal laws of aodal jRogieei, which hare been ordained by Gtamipo- 
tence. 

Ihe pace may be dow and unequal, but the tendency ia onward, and the leanlt 
may be erentually npuUy developed , and anch, it ia my form oonriotioii, will be the 
eSnct of what ia now m pr ogreaa, not in Ceylon alone, bat throog^iont the continent 
of Indiik A large proportion of the laboor hitherto has been proinective but ita 
effbcta are already m indideut operation , and, on all ordmaiy prmciide^ a power 
imce in monon ia calculated to gather relocily end momentum by itt own career 

When the time ahall hare armed for the migfa^ maaeca of Jbdia to move with a 
more smmltaneooBimpiilBe, it is impoaaLble to colcnlate the effect ; but, looking to the 
magnitade of the operataona which uve been ao long m prooeea, and the vaatneae of 
the agenciea which nave been organixed, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
last conquests of Chnatianity may be achieved with inoosnpeialdy greater ramdi^, 
than has marked its earlier progroN and dgnaliied ita ftrat eocceas i and that, m the 
matanoe of India, ** the idonghman may overtake the reaper, the treader of gnmes 
him that aoweth the seed,** and the typo of the prophet be realised, **• that a nanon 
shall be bom in a day** 

**•*«« 

What has been done, and what is Will in premren in Ceylon, are in themsehea 
demonstrative evidences that the idcdatiy of India is not tw ip roanabb, and that ao fiir 
irom the of Chnshazuty being exhansted, ai no pesiod of our histeiy have 

its manifostahoiis been eo apparent^ or the meaiores taken so successful for ensuing 
its ultamate triumph. 

Ihe human means by which that cansunimation is to be hastened have already 
been indicated in the coarse of the foregoing narrative; efts Scrqanrd edneatm qf 
the Ao midleetmU enknre qf odnltt, and Ae motnanentahtw qf proadunff, 
and Ao prmtmg preoo unlft aU. The mere elementaay teaching of the many, nn* 
accompanied by the profounder instructicni of the fow, will never ncceed in elevat- 
ing the spuitnal ebanmter of the people ;~the one may anst in weakoiiiiff the in- 
fliunce <u dieir ancient sopentition, but without the aid of the oAec, the teak would 
prove all but hopelere to eWate Chnstiam^ in ha stead. For the realiaahon of 
such a system, the asyiitanoe of aohua oomts is indiqiensahle ; auA for the training 
of these, edncitlon must be osrried to w point at which the pupil becomes tnne- 
formed into Am teacher The pestoia, whom the Apoetlas induc ied to watch ovtc 
the Churches which thqr P^»ntM amongst the heathen, were narivei of the country . 
thus C9iii8tian% ceased to be exobc, became an instituhm of the land, and waa cim- 
rished and rappocted as sudL None bot fiuniliar a a s ociate s can exhW to the 
tires of India m pcacto the exam^ of Aalt Christian lif^ which the Enr^waa 

a 1 
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instnetor «aa cmltf d oti ae tte 1ft ibeocT’ , and non bat ha oaaio aSbetaallj aeooiaino- 
data fail miniitratioiia to the faafaiti of fail heann ai to gam opon tfaoir oonfitooe, 
andeftflrtaiilftitamoeonrerliieir oiAiiooiaBdfaftbfaBof A dM*828,aRd 

3dS-U3. 

While Chnfltiamty was propanted in former days by men 
of "bloody hands and hearts uncuean,” by foioe^and falsehood, 
by pohoy and einming, by all the vast but micHiareoted m- 
fluenoe of Gbvemment, and all the allnnt^ pomp imd ^how of 
mipentition, it was choked and smothered by the rank grow^ 
of these foul and noisome weeds , and the loving &ce of the 
Saviour and the pure star-like l^ht of his doctrines were never 
suffered to beam upon the benighted people of Ceylon. There 
IS sfall enough, and mmre than enough, Irath from without and 
from withm, to dim its lustre, and retard its process , but at 
last the eye of reason, as well as the eye of futh, can look 
hopefolly forward, and already see in the far horizon sure 
tokens of the coming sun. 

We have reviewed Sir Emerson’s work under one aspect 
chiefly, but it would be unjust to conclude without advertiug to 
its cLums on the general r^er 

The book does not treat ezdiisively of IdissionB. It has a 
Gihght but popular and interesting sketch of Brahmanism, and 
a more elaborate and masterly account of Bmldhism than any 
we have seen elsewhere withm the same compass. It mves 
accurate and life-like portraitures of Sii^lese life and habits , 
and abounds with notices and illustiatioiis of the antiquities 
and hterature of the island. When we add that it is profusely 
and tastefidly dlustrated, and has withal a somewhat lordly air 
of luxury and elegance, we think that our readers will agree 
with us m our verdicl^ that it is a very delightful work — a 
worthy and fitting employment fos the leisure hours (ff an 
acoomplidied Christian gentleman. 
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Art Vni— iBWIwy War tn Afyhemrtan, Mm Wih 

ham 2 vaU* 8t«fc BentUjf* LfindoiL 185L 

Thsbb are very obvioue reaeoos why we should ^prew no 
opinion regarding the merits or dements of this wort But 
we may give some account of its contents. The value of the 
book IS dependent^, less upon the manner of ite execution, 
jh^n on the nature of the matenals at the author’s co mm a nd . 
Jf these matenals are abundant and mterestmg, scarcely any 
amount of mefficiency on the part of the author can render the 
work wholly unacceptable to the Anglo-Indian pubbo, and to 
such readers, in other parts of the world, as are personally or 
pohtically mterested m the circumstances of the war 

It may be said, perhaps, that the time for writing, fully and 
unreservedly, a history of the war m Afghanistan has not yet 
amved. We are not insensible of the disadvantages under 
wbi(^ the lustonan labours, who is too near to the scenes that 
he descnbes , but we cannot help thinking that there are coun- 
terbalancing advantages, which weigh down the scale on the 
Bide of cotemporary history Posterity may bnng a calmer 
judgment to bear upon the calamitous and humiliating 
events of the war m Afghanistan and the historian, after the 
lapse of half a century, might write with more indict impar- 
tiabty and unreserve of the chief actors enpged m the stirring 
scenes that he describes , there may be less fear of his pre- 
judices and predilections, his sympathies and antipatbies tilt- 
ing the pure, stream of histo]^ he may be hela less m res- 
traint by ^e kindber feelings of his heart and speak ont the 
truth m a more fearless tone , but, when we have said this, we 
have, perhaps, said all that is to be advanced in fiivour of delay. 
On ^e other hand, it is to be considered, that as time advances, 
the materials of history diimniRh , that if it be advantageous, 
m one respect, that the chief actors m the scenes to be des- 
enbed sboiud have ceased to be amongst us, before their actions 
are narrated, the historian derives immense benefit from his 
abihty to consult, at every stage of his work, some of the sur- 
vivmg actors m the events which he is pasamg m review b^re 
him to acquire information regarding tfie mmntest point of 
history , to verify every fiiot, however seemingly tnfimg, upon 
the authority of those most likely to furnish evidence not to 
he oavill^ at, or gamsayed. Not only does ^us kmd of mid 
testunony, which is so valuable to the hutonan, dia^mear 
altoge^er un^ the destroying influence of time, l^t wTitten 
materuds, somfdiow or other, manage to too. 
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immeoae masses of matenals for a history of India have gone 
out of ezistenoe altogether. Some people have a taste for 
destroying papers. IS they do not aestn^ them themselyes, 
or order them to be destroyed after their aeaih, their heirs or 
executors do the work of destmctioxi. Or heaps of papersi that 
the historian or biographer would gloat over, aiNs sbov wed mto 
<dd boxes, and stowed away m dark lumber Tooms, to be 
destroyed by damp and white-ants, if in this country, or, if 
in England, by damp and mice. How frequently is the answer 

^ 10 the enquines of the histonan or the biographer — Oh I 
Badi«andi^ch papers once , but I do not know what 
has become of them” , — or ** I kept them for a lon^ tune, and 
then I thought it best to destroy them”, ---or I did not think 
they were ot any value” or " I lent them to so-and-so, who 
never returned them, and I do not know where he is to be 


found.” Many valuable documents, letters, and journals pensh 
in this way Every year diminishes, in some manner or other, 
the materials of history, and makes it more difficult for the 
historian to ensure the fullness and accuracy of detail, which 
give life to the written page. Our histones of India have 


wntten too much from the mere barren residue of the 


matenals once m existence. They present only the outer 
official Bide of pubho events, for they have been wntten mam- 
ly from state-papers, and have the stamp of the bureau upon 
them. Our historians have, for the most part, seen only the 
wamoTB and statesmen, of whom they wnte, m full dress. The 
genuine thoughts and opmions of these worthies are hidden 
beneath the verbiage of official paragraphs. They appear only 
before the pubho m the stately sentences of fluent secretanes, 
through which scarce a glimpse of the real man is to be caught 
What a barren for example, would be a history of the 

war m A^hazustan, wntten m 1 951, from the then existing state- 
papml 

Taking, therefore, all these things mto consideration, it ap- 
pears to us, that, if the time for wnting the history of the war 
m Afehanikan has not yet come, it has at all events not 
passed away , and that, if ever the precise time for wntmg such 
a history sh^ amve — ^not too near to, and not too remote 
from, the scenes to be descnbed — and the nght histonan should 


be found to take advantage of the nght time, the present 
author will deserve some l£anks for having oontnbuted some 
valuable materuds towards the history which he lived balf-a- 
oeutury too soon to wnte. Indeed, we bebeve that he himself 
was better inclmed to call bis work Matenals for a history 
of the war m Afghaniston,” than to dignify it with the title <» 
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a hiatorj He hae rebed, indeed^ mainly on hie matenale; 
and has laid them profiiedy before the pnbho m aH their on- 
gmal authenticity ft le certain, therefore, that if he has done 
nothing else, he has nngihtily aeosted the laboura of the future 
histonan. 

He hae mt into dear and l^ble type much that would 
in all prob^dity have been accessible to no other writer, and 
has perhaps rescued from the fate, which too often waits on 
the private matenaJs of history, muc^ whidi is necessary to the 
right understanding of the secret history of the war His 
materials are mainly ongmal materials — some of a public, some 
of a private, character They have been obtained &om a great 
vanety of sources , and appear to us to have been singmarly 
profuse. The author speaks with gratitude, m his prenuse, of 
the readiness with which every application he made for assis- 
tanoe was responded to by the paraes to whom he apphed, and 
the unreserve with which pubho and private papers were placed 
at his disposaL Fnends and strangers were equally ready to 
aid bun. The materials, whidi circumstances first brought mto 
his possession, and which indnced him to turn his thoughts to- 
wards the compilation of a history of the war, were soon swelled 
by these practical responses or by voluntary offers of aid , and 
the anthor found himself surrounded by pdes of papers, the 
greater number of which were of so much interest, &at it per- 
plexed him to select those which had the greatest daima to 
pubhcation, and gneved him to reject much, that would have 
increased ^e interest, whilst too greatly extending the dimenr 
sions of hiB book. If, therefore, ^e has failed to produce a 
work, that will interest all who are mterested m the history of 
the war m Afghanis t a n , the fault is simply his own. 

The work opens with an mtroduction of 160 pages, com- 
prising a rapid sketch of Afghan history, ^ all the 
oiroumstanoes attending European connexion with the coun- 
tries lymg between India ana Russia, since the commence- 
ment of the present century The different British hCs- 
Bions to Persia, Afghanistan, and Smdb, the mtngues of Prance 
and Russia lu the east, the 'vnurs between Persia and the latter 
state, and the aggressions of Persia on the side of Khorassan and 
Afghanistan, are succmctly narrated. In the preparation of 
this introduotoiy portion of his narrative, the author seems to 
have had access to a very large bo^ of ongmal bistcoioal 
matenals belonging to the admimstration of Lord Wellesley, 
Shr George BarJbw, and liord Mmto, mehiding the nnpubhshed 
oorrespondenoe of Sir John Malcolm. It may be thoi^t, 
perhaps, that led away by the interest and extent of ^ise 
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matemls* he hfu>m eome plaoes, entered somewhat toomuintdj 
into the history of eventBy only remotely oonnected with the 
onm of the war in A^hamstan. But» wlim it is oonsdered that 
he has devoted only pa^ of a work« extending over more 
than 1^000^ to the incidents of the first 36 or 37 yean of the 
preset century^ and that, withont a right nnderstimding of 
these moidents, it is not posable finr the reader fidly to oom- 
prehend the motives, which oompdled onr statesmen to posh 
an army across the l^dus, m counter-action of Persian agmnes- 
non and Russian intngue, it will hardly apoear that these 
pndiminary events have been dwelt upon wiw too much mi- 
nutenees. 


Having brought, m these preliminary chapters, the history of 
events mCentim Ana down to the oommenoement of the march of 
Muhammad Shah’s grand army upon Herat, the author oom- 
m^ces his second b>ok with a notice of the amval of Lord 
Auddand^ and a sketdi of that statesman’s character He 
then speaks of the commencement of the Busso-pholna, and, 
ai^r a rapid notice of previous travellers m Aijghanistan, mtro- 
duces the reader to Alexander Bumea, In the chapter on the 
" Commomal Mibbkhi to BAbul,” he has made free use 
of the pnvately prmted papers of that lamented officer, 
and seems to have had access to man^ other letters and pa- 
pers m the possession of Bumes’s family, which have not, we 
Wieve, been printed m any shape* The next diapter is devot- 
ed to the siege of Herat, of which a lengthy and elaborate 
account is given. The author has been fortunate enough to 
obtain possession of Eldred Pottmger^s papers, indud^ a 
long and very minute journal of all the mcidento of that memora- 
ble si^e. After this, me reader is brought back to Simlah, diewn 
how the war was concocted, and then set fairly on the march 
with the army of the Indus. All this part of the histoiy is 
illustrated wiUi a great number of ongi^ letters from Mao- 
naghten, Bumes, and others. The correc^ndence of Mac- 
naghten, especu^, is largely quoted, not only with reference to 
the march to E^dahar and K^bul, but to the subsequent 
events of the years 1840 and 1841 An immense mass of the 
Envois cQTTespoi^denoe with different official and pnvate 
friends seems to have been placed at the author’s dispow — m 
most cases the autograph letters themselves, The^ let us 
with much dearness into the inner history of Maonaghten’spoh- 
oy m Afghanistan, whilst the curtam is withdrawn from and 
Wore Caloutta Council-chamber, and we are diown in 
what manner the progress of events beyond the Indus, and the 
results of our unhappy connexion with Shah S(2yah, were 
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warded by the Q<>varnoi>Geiieral and his MNKsatOB. Amom 
other materials, which Ihe author has oomnuuided, is tiie joarmu 
of Sir Jasper NicoUs, the extracts &om which, iribilst very 
cnnoas and interesting m themselves, demonstrate the ooneot* 
ness of the Commander-iii'^Chiers views, both of our militsiy 
and pohtical position in the countries beyond the Indus. 

The causes of the outbreidE m the early wmter of 1841 
are enquired mto with much minuteness, and the enquiry is 
illustrated with extracts from the unpubhdi^ reports of Fottm* 
ger,MlS[^gor, and others. Then comes an account of the insur* 
rection at K^bul, and of all the humiliating oiroumstances 
attending our oalaimtous defeat The correspondence between 
Macnagbten and Elpbinstone, throughout the seven bitter 
weeks preceding the Envoy’s death, is here ^ven m its onginal 
mtegnty The Envoy’s letters to Mohun l 3 are freely quoted. 
The iinuniahed report of the former, found m his wnting-uew after 
the death, is quot^ m the text, and ^ven entire in the apMudix 
whilst the unpubhshed statements of Brigadier Shelton, Mohun 
Lai and others, and a very mteresting manuscnpt jour^ kept 
by Capt. Johnson, the Sham’s paymaster and oomimssanat officer, 
are copiously us^ for purposes of illustration and annotation. 
For the events succeeding the Envoy’s death up to the tune of 
the departure of the foroes, the author has r^ed mainly on 
Pottinger’s unpublished report, with its numerous appendices, 
including the rough drafts of the treaties whilst m progress 
(with the remarks of Akbar Khan interpolated), and the ratified 
treaty itself, bearing the seals of the A^^n dnefs. The 
norratiye of the retreat and captivity is illustrated with a 
considerable mass of onffinal matenals, including the letters and 
statements of Mmor Fottinger, the prison journal of Caj^ 
Johnson, &o. whilst the events at K^ul, subsequent to toe 
departure of Enghidi troc^, are set forth in the letters of 
8hah Fut^ Jnng» Mohun Lai, and John ConoUy We 

think that both the value and mterest of the work are greatly 
increased, by the insertion of numerous taunslatioiiB of Fersum 
letters and documents from the leading actors on the Afghan 
side. The letters of Shah Stgah, written after the dqiartiire 
of the British from Kdbul, are very cunous and chazao- 
tenstic. 

Nor less fortunate has the author be«i in obtama^ authmi* 
tic and intereeti^ matenals for a narrative of events on the side 
of Kandahar ^xnn a mass of denu-official eorraspmidenoe 
between Major Bawlinson, Major Outram, and Lieut Ham- 
mersley, ocquous extracts are lUMe. To the journals of Major 
Bawlinaon, doni^ihe defence of ^Kandahar aM the subsequent 
movement upon &4bul, the author seems to have had access, as 
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well as to letters written hy Genend Kott (some of them very 
oharaotenstio) throughout this penod. 

For «n account of the operations of Pollock’s retnbutiYe 
force, and the negomatioiiB for the release of the pnsoners, the 
author has possessed most abundant materials. The oorres- 
pondenoe between Sole and Pollo<^, preTioos to the adYanoe of 
the latter upon Jellalabad — written partly ^ Engbsh, and 
partly m French— >is eunous and mteresting To the cor- 
respondence, after the amYal of Pollock and Nott at Edbul, 
between the two chiefs relatiYe to the release of the prfSoners, 
we alluded in a former number of this journal Notre letter, 
of which we then gave the substance, is here ^Yen at length, 
as well as some Yery characteristic annotations on a letter 
from E[han Shenn KbsLH, the chief of the Knzzilbashes, and 
Gdudam Muhammad Ehan, the Wuzir, pro, tern , — complmniug 
of some allied excesses committed by Nott’s diYision. The 
letters both of Pollock and Nott, m reply to the queries of 
Ck>Yemment conoenung the reput^ excesses of the troop, are 
also giYen. Nott’s mid been proYiously published m the 
new^pers, to the great annoyance of the Court of Directors, 
who were anything but plea^ with its vehement and intem- 
perate tone. 

But it iB tune now, that, having run over, in a cursory 
manner, our author’s table of contents, we should give some 
specimenB of the work. And this we intend to do without much 
regard for chronological arrangement — ^ving first some ex- 
tracts from the illustrative documents, and then firom the histo- 
rian’s text We have selected for the most part those ppers 
and passages, which have an mtegnty of their own, and 
require lime explanation. With a tolerably extensive mdlery 
of histoncal personages, frmn whose writings to make our 
exfracts, we are m some doubt as to the one, towards whom we 
should first ^mt the finger of citation. But it appears to us 
on oonaidezation, that we are bound to give the pla^ of honour 
to the Govemoi^eneral , so we now call Lord EUenborongh 
mto court Captam Grover, in his work on the Bokhara 
Victtnu^ made no little stir about the GovemoivGkneral’s 
letter to Ike Amir^of Bokhara, which he said occasioned the 
dealk of the " innocent traveUers but the Captam did not 
obtom a copy of it, and we beheve that it has never seen the 
light It IB a vary ckaraotenstic production — 

SBOU LORD XLLSaBOaODOa, eoVKBlfOB-aXMKBAL, TO THS KHAV Of 
BCKKBiai. 

Bimia, 1j« October, 184A 

A 0 

The Qaeen of England, my royal mistress, has sanotiimed my coming to 
India, to oondnot its goremment and duoot its armies. 
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On mv aiTiTi] 1 foQDd that a neat diaastar bad befallaii those armies, 
and muofa iiyurj bad been iDflioted on mj eountrymes and Gie people of 
India hj the treaoheroua Afghans, under Mahomw Akbar Kban 

in forty days from the time when 1 directed the Bntisb armies, reinforced 
from india, to more forward three great yietones haye been gained orer 
tbe Afghans the ei^ and eitadel of Ohusni haye been destroys , and now 
the Balia Hieaar of Oanbul is in my power 

Thus, by Ood s aid^ have I afflicted with merited pnnisbment the mur 
derers of their own king and of a Bntisb minister In this 1 have avenged 
the oauae of all eovereigns and of all nations. 

The wife and family of Mahomed Akbar Kbin are pneoners, and my 
eoldiefB are now oondnoting them to the sea. 

Thus are tbe wicked punished, even in their wives and families. 

1 hear that you, too, have gained great sacoesees, at which I rejoice, if 
you had just ground of complaint against your enemy 

It IB ID the midst of suooesses, that clemency most becomee the conquer 
or, and gives to him an extent of pennanent fame, which often does not 
attend on victory 

1 was informed, when I reached India, that yoa detained in oondnement 
two Knghsbmen, supposing them to have entertained designs against you 
This must have been your reason, for no pnnoe detains an innocent tra> 
veller 

I am informed that they are innocent travellers. As individuals, they 
could not entertain designs against you , and I know they were not employ 
ed by their Government in such designs, for their Government is friendly to 
you 

Send them away towards Persia It will redound to your honour They 
shall never return to give you offence, but be sent bad to their own ooun 
try 

Do this, as you wish to have my friendship 

Ellbnbobouoh 

We may here mention that these volumes contain a very 
mtcresting episodical chapter, relative to the imprisonment 
of Stoddart and ConoUy — ^the author havmg obtamed posses- 
sion of Conolly’s ongmal letters and journals, wntten from his 
miserable du^eon m Bokhara. 

From the (xovemor-Greneral, we proceed as m duty bound 
to the Commander-m-ohief Tbe following minute wntten 
by Sir Jasper NicoUs, a few months before the K 4 bul out- 
break, 18 vexy creditable to his sagacity — 
innuTB, IQva adoust, 1B41 

Whan the opinions of the members of Government were last given on 
the affairs of Afghan istau, 1 did not offer mine, because there was very ll^ 
tie tune for doing so, before the despatch of the Mail — and further, because 
I had partly recorded my sentiments on the 10th of November, 1840, when 
advieing an increase of tbe army, to meet the demand our new conquest 
called for The surrender of Diet Mahomed, a few days before, was ^v«n 
as a proof that no suoh increase was required , and tbs serious indease of 
expense was another mnund for setting aside the reoommendatioii 1 was 
well disposed to yield assent to both , hut I ohaerve, by the activity with 
which our remforcemento have smoe been sent, that there is a eonvieuon at 
home that our European troops should be kept on a high establishment I 

H i 
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oorduUly join in the GoTemor^enerel e opinion now recorded, that we 
should not ednuioe upon Hent, if it can poeablr be aToided We eiperi 
enoe anxiety and diffioultj in k^ing Shah Siyah upon hie throne, without 
extendiog kingdom at the risk of our own power and eeounty The 
militarr base, on which onr positions in Afghanistan are now supported, is 
very oil^eotionable, on account of distanoe, difficulty of oomjnunioation, 
foreign interposition The seasons control and oramp OTSiy movement, 
and the proceedings and pohoy of the Sikhs oannot w annoipated. To 
advance beyond &e Helmond would greatly inoresae our diffioultiies. A 
corps at Herat oould not be easily reinforced , and, as a bndle^npon Persia, 
Kussia, and the Turkomans, it should contain, at least, tbe power of pro* 
traoted self defenoe We should be called upon, probably at no distant 
time, to take the field m ita support. To do this eamly, we should be strong 
on our whole line from Caubul to Kelat, for Afghan intrigue would uU 
doubtedly be actively employed to disturb tbe distnot from which the 
troops were drawn xar Mahomed le certainly a veiy insidioua enemy, but, 
if ejected from Herat, he would not be less so Tbe Doaranis and Ghilzies 
are stimulated by bun no doubt, and perhaps other tribes may be so , they 
do not, however, receive either money or aid from him, and they will tire of 
advice, which only leads to their discomfiture 
Although Dost Mahomed is now residmg amongst us, 1 do not peroeive 
that the Shah s government is much more at ease, ffian it was at this time 
last year, though our mihtaiy force beyond the Indus has been much in 
creased The hope of leaving the Shah s dommions to hiB own force and 
government seems more distant than it then was 

My former proposal was met by an assertion (a very just one), that tbe 
heavy dram upon the finances would not admit an increase of establish 
ment. X was not then aware of the full extent of that drain I^it is now 
rated so high as to create a deficit of a million and a quarter annually, and 1 
think we should not venture to send a aeoond army beyond tbe Indus, to 
destroy the resources of India , for such a consequence may be apprehend 
ed from such a heavy annual exportation of the necessary funds Again, 
when OUT jealous and intnguing neighbours observe our forces spreading to 
the east and west so far beyond our former limits, and learn that our 
finances are decreasing annually, will they not be tempted to encourage each 
other to regain what we have wrested from them, and to excite the turbulent 
spints within our provinces to rebellion ? 

I offer these opinions with hesitation and regret —but I lost the opportu* 
nity of stating them some months smoe, and am foarfnl that siimlar silence 
at this tune might be misconstrued 

J Nioolls 

In a letter to the Gnyemor-G^neral^ Sir Jasper NicoUs thus 
sums up the causes of our disasters m Afghanistan — 

OONOLUSIOM on LBTTXn DATBD BEHLA, 24TH KABOH, I84fi 
The causes to which 1 ascribe our fSulure m Afghanistan are these 
Ist Making war with a peace establiBbrnent, 
find Making war without a safe base of operations. 

8rd Carrying our native army out of India into a strange and cold oli 
mate, where they and we were foreigners and both considered as infidels 
4th fovading a poor country, and one uneq.ual to supply our wants, 
especially our large establishment of cattle 
5th Caving undue power to political agents 

fith Want of forethought and undue confidence in the Afghans on tbe 
part of Sir William Maonagbten 
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7th Plaomg our magaimet, eron our tr — s ari i n indoliBniihle p1«Mi. 

8(fa Great xnihtaiy neglect udmismaiugemtnt alter the outbiMk« 

1 hare the honour, Ac., 

J BlCOLLl. 

Xus Lord ELtaNBOBOuea, Chemor OmiraL 
We must give one more extract &om Sir Jaejper Nioolls’ 
correspondence. The following letter will^ we think, be read 
with considerable interest by our military readers. It u a 
letter of explanation, almost of apolo^, for the appomtment of 
General Pollock to the command of the army in Afghanistan 
It will doubtless be surmised, that this appomtment gave some 
oSenee at the Horse-guards ^ else the Comman£r-m-ohief 
would hardly hare taken so much trouble to explam why m 
Queen’s officer was not sent m command 

so LlKUl-aKaSBAL LOBD FITZBOT ftOMEBAET, K O B. 

Smldk, 2nd September , 1843 

Mr Lobd,-'I bare the honour to acknowledge your Lordships letter 
of the 18tb of June, calling upon me for explanation, on the sulyeot of an 
appeal, made to the General Commanding in Chief, by Minor General Sir 
Joseph Tbackwell, in consequence of bis not being permitted to accompany 
the regiment, of which he is senior Colonel, on semoe beyond the Indua — 
I beg you will aepnee his Lordship, that, in addition to the rule quoted by 
Sir J Tbackwell, the special appointment of Miyor General Pollock pro* 
hibited hiB employment in Afghanistan 

I shall explam the oiroumstauces of that appointment 

In DecemW, 1841 the Governor General of India in Council instruoted 
me to place Major General Lumley, of the Compai^ a arm^, in com 
mand oi the remtoroements, which passed tiirough the ^njaub m January 
last and, m addition to the command of the whole force in Afghanistan, 
it was his Lordship s intention to place in his hands the political control 
also 

Miyor General Lnmlej's health was such as to preclude all hope, or even 
desire, that he should undertake so great a charge , and it became necessary 
that 1 should propose another officer for this important du^ Twice I 
laid before the GovernoivOeneral the name of Migor General Sir Edmund 
Williams,, and, as a Light Infantry officer, he seemed most qualified to 
meet an enemy in a mountainous country he was active, zealous, and m 
perfect health. In the command of a division he had shown a olear judg 
mant, and given me satisfaction 

1 need not inform Lord Hill that the management of the native army, or 
of small portions of it, is a matter, at times, of dehoaoy and difficulty It 
will not do to distrust or disparage it, aa Colonel ^onson did. The Govern 
noi^Genexal gave such an unwilfmg and discouraging reply to my second 
oommunioatioii, that 1 clearly saw the whole onus of tlie appointment 
and of itsooDse^enoes would ne mine This Jt would not undertake and. 
Major General Pollock being near at band, and honoured by Lord Auok 
lands confidence (as I know), I ordered him by dawk to join the 9th Foot, 
and other corps This done, Government was pleased to confer upon huu 

the poliUoalj^wers intended for M^jor-General Lumley, without which 
Sir Edward Williams would have had to act, not from himself, hnt accord 
ing to reqmsibpns made by the local poUtioal autbontiei— yii , Brevei 
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OftpUins Haokeson and M Gregor Upon iha more abstract question of 
the Ueutenant-OoloneloT, it must be remarked that Bir Edwaid Williams 
held Jtbat rank tn the 9^ Footi which gave hm no daim to go to Afghan 
istan, though some ofBoions fhend has anoe asserted it 
1 had soon occasion to rejoice that Sir Edward was not appointed to the 
oommand on my sole responsibility » — the four sepoy eorpSt first sent 
under Brigadier Wild, faanng been most sadly mismana^ (at tkt uutofioe 
^ the whtuxd autkorttiee, agamet my tmtruethns otM earnest oautumj 
When Ma]orGeneral Pollock arrived at Feshawur, he fbund 1800 men of 
the four r^ments in hospital , the sepoys declaring tiiat they would not 
advanoe again through the Ehybar Pass » the Sikh troops spreading alarm, 
and in all ways enooungiQg and ecreemog their desertton, which was con 
siderable It was well that a cautious, cool officer of the Company's army 
should have to deal with them m such a temper, 868 miles from our fron 
tier General Pollock managed them exoeeaingly well but be did not 
venture to enter the Pass till April (two months and a half after Bngadier 
Wilds failure), when reinforced by the 8rd Dragoons, a regiment of oaval 
ry, a troop of horse artillery, and other details. Lord Hill will at once 
perceive that the morale must have been low, when hone artillery and 
cavalry were required to induoe the General to advanoe, with confidence 
through this formidable Pass Any precipitancy on the part of a general 
officer, panting for fame, might have had the worst effect I must now 
return to Sir J Tbackwell's appeal The General Order, quoted very 
ingenuouelv by the Major General, contains a full and complete reply to 
his complaint He was senior to Major-General Pollock , ana bis proceed 
lug with the 8rd Dragoons would h^ve interfered with a divisional oommand 
He certainly did offer to serve under that officer hut 1 could not reoom 
mend the Government to suffer him to do so, all such arrangements bemg in 
my opinion moat faulty in pnnoiple, and (depending chiefly on good temper) 
dangerous. I have since called up Sir Joseph Tbackwell to my head-qoar 
tors m order to oommand the oavsdry, had it been necessary (as seemed pos- 
sible) last wmter to collect an army The Major General is in error wbeu 
he states that I intended him to oommand an army of observation on the 
Sutlej that post I retained for myself, aided by Lieutenant-General Sir 
Bobert Arbutnnot In November next, it is proposed to collect au army of 
reserve m this vicinity and Sir J rhaokwell will have the command of 
the cavalry 1 cannot have the smallest objection to the Maior General s 
bringing himself to Lord Hill s notice, as be has done, except the infraction 
of a rule m doing so direct But, if be had remembered that he commanded 
the oavalxy of Lord Keanes army — bad been twice named by me for sum 
lar duty — has long been a Bngaaier commanding a division or station — he 
would have found little cause to complain of ill fortuue, or neglect 1 
have known many of her Mmesty s officers. Colonels and old Lieutenant 
Colonels, to reside ten to fifteen years m India, without having had any 
such opportumUes of service and distinotiou, and further to command 
divisions without reoeivuig the smallest remuneration. 

I have the honour, Ac 

J Nxoolls. 

P 8— I am happy to say that the Governor General has displaced all 
the minor pohtioal agents in Afghanistan but one, and entrusted the power 
to the Generals, Pollock and Nott 

J N 

LixxjisNiNX GuiSSix. Load Fiizbot Somabset, K 0 B 
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We bebeve ih&t, on the whole. Sir Jasper .^^olls was as 
free from prejudice as any officer that ever conunanded m In- 
dia, and was anxious to do justice m the Company’s nnny He 
was not responsible for E^hinstone’s frita] appomtment to 
bul (which was Lord Auckland’s doing) , but, if he had his own 
way in the matter, he would have appomted General Nott to 
the command. 

The correspondenoe of Sir William Macnaghten is so fi*eely 
quoted m these volumes, that we scarcely know how to ma ke 
our selections from it, but as we have, several tunes, seen 
allusions m the public prints to the Envoy’s official report of 
the transactions at K4du1 m the wmter of 1841-42, which 
was found after his death, m an unfinished state, m ^ wn- 
ting-desk, we are tempted to quote it, in spite of its leng^ 

But we must suggest the probabihty of its disappomting 
many of our readers. It throws little new hght on these 
mehmcholy events — and is not, m our estimation, a very mter- 
esting or important document — 

VBOM SIR WM MAONAGHTBN BART , BNTOr AND MINI8TEB. TO T H 
MABDOCX, X8Q , aEGBSIABY TO THE OOVBBMUBNT OF INDIA 

Secret Departtnent, Fort WiU%am, 

8ir, — I It IS witk feeliogs of the deepest conoern that I aoqoatnt 
you for the informatioD of the Bight Honourable the Govemor Oe> 
neral in Gounoil, of my having been compelled to oonseut to the aban 
donraent of our position in this country 

2 The M»or General commanding m Afghanistan will doubtlen 
detail the miUtary disasters which have led to this oirefol necessity » 
and 1 shall have occasion, therefore, to touch upon them hut briefly m 
the course of this narrative 

8 On the morning of the 2nd ult , I was informed that the town of 
Cauhnl was in a state of commotion and, shortly afterwards, 1 received a 
note from Lleut6nan^0olonel Sir A Bumes, to the effect that his 
house was besieged, and be^ng for assistance 1 immediately went 
to General Elpbinstone, and suggested that Bngadier SheltonB force 
should proceed to the Balia Hi^r, thence to operate as might seem 
expedient , that the remaining troops should be concentrated , the can 
tonment placed in a state of defence, and assistance, if posable, sent 
to Sir A Uuraes 

4, Before Brigadier Shelton could reach the Balia Hissar, the town 
had attaiued such a state of ferment, that it was deemed impractieable 
to penetrate to Sir A Bumes s residence, which was in the centre of 
the city 1 also sent messages of assurance to 6is Majesty by my as 
Bistant (Captain Lawrence) , but so great bad become the excitement, 
that, by noon, the road between the oantoumeut and the city was ha^y 
passable 

5 His Majesty, on first hearing of the insurrection, had sent out his 
son, Futteb Sing, and the Minister, with some of the household troops, 
to lepresB it . but this party was speedily repulsed with sreat slaughter , 
and, lu the mean time, I gnove to state, that Sir Alexanaei Bumes, his 
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brotfaor, Lifinlentot G Bames, and Captain W Broadfoot, had fijlan 
Tiotima to tbo fury of the mob 

6 From that timo, affairs grew ganerallj worse The enemy showed 
great judgment in their work of annoying na They seised the strongest 

S osition Mtween the cantonment and the city and, what was worse 
lan allf they seised the fort, whiob contained all our stores and prori 
nona This step was well nigh effecting our immediate deethiotion , and 
it IS chiefly to this, that I attribute our final discomfiture We had only 
four or five days supplies for the cantonment The Balia Hisaar, aa well 
as the cantonment was m a state of eiege We oonld not hope for 
proTisione from thence, nor would the place have afforded us either food 
or shelter, and, in the opimon of the miiitaty authorities, to return thither 
would have been attended with rum. A disastrous retreat seem^ the 
only altematiye hut this neoessitv was averted by the attack, on the 
10th ult, of a neighbounng fort, which had intermediately furnished us 
with a scanty sup^y of proviBions, but which subsequently espoused the 
cause of the rebels The place was carried after a desperate resistauce 
We lost in the operation no less than eaij men killed and wounded of 
Her Majesty s 44th regiment alone, but our immediate wants were supplied 
by the provisions found m the fort I lament to add, that Oofonel 
Mackrell, Captain M'Crae, and Captain Westmaoott fell on the occasion 
7 On the 6tb ult, 1 received a burned note from Major Pottioger, 
to the effect that he was closely besieged at Charekar, and unable to hold 
out for want of water Migor rottinger himself, with Lieutenant Haugh 
ton, came into cantonments a day or two afterwards, having left the 4th 
regiment m a disorganised state in the neighbourhood of Istidiff, but, it is 
melancholy to relate that do authentic tidings of them have up to this 
day been received There is every reason to believe that the entire eorpa 
foffloers and men) have been annihilated Captains Connngton and 
Rattray and Lieutenant Salisbury were killed, before Major Fottinger left 
Obarekar, and both be and Lieutenant Haughton were severely wounded. 

8 I had written to Gandahar and to Gundamuck for assistance, unmo^ 
diately on the ooourrenoe of the outbreak but General Sale s brigade had 
procoMed to Jellalabad— the whole country between this and that place 
Ming m a state of insurrection, and a return to Caubul being denned 
impracticable From Gandahar though 1 sent oossids with pressing 
requisitions for assistance almost every day, 1 could gam no iDtefligenoe 
the road being entirely occupied by the troops and emissaries of the rebels 
We learnt from native reports that Gbuzm was invested by the enemy, 
and that Captam Woodbum.wfao was on his way to Caubul from Gandahar, 
had been massacred, with a party of leave-of-ahsenoe men, by whom he was 
accompanied, m a small fort on this side of GbuEm. 

9 We continued, up to the commencement of the present month, to 
derive a scanty supply, at great pecuniary aaonfioes, from the neighbouring 
villagei , but, about that time, the enemy s plans had become so well or 
ganised, that our supph^ from this source were out off The rebels daily 
made their appearance in meat force m the neighbourhood of the canton 
ment , and I lament to add that 4heiT operatLons were generally attended 
with BooeesB The details will be communicated by the military author! 
ties. In the midst of their soooeBs, Mahomed Akbw Khan arrived from 
Torkistan^ui event, which gave new life to the efforts of the rebels 
10 In the mean time I bad reoeived so many distressful accounts, from 
the General commanding, of the state of our troops and cattle from want 
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of proTiBions and I bad boon to repeatedly appneed by him (for reaeona 
which he will himself doubtlen explain) of the bopel — n e t e of farther 
reeutanoe, that, on the B4th ultimo, I deemed it mj duty to addreee an 
official letter to bun, a oopy of which aooompaniee, at Appendix A. 

The General a reply was dated the same day » a copy aooompanies, aa 
Appendix B 

11 Affaire had attamed eo desperate a state on the 8tb instant, that I 
again addressed to the General aletter, a copy of which aocompanies, aa Ap 
pendix 0 , and a copy of the General a reply of the same date, signed by 
ibree of his pnnoipal offioers, aooompanies, as Appendix D On the next 
day, I reoei red another letter from the General, a oopy of whioh u sent, aa 
ApModix £ 

At my invitation deputies were sent from the rebels who came into can 
tonment on the iSOtb ultimo, 1 having in the mean time received overtures 
from them of a pacific nature, on the basis of onr evacuating the country 
I proposed to them the only terms, which, in my opinion could be accepted 
with noDour, but the temper of the rebels may nest be understood when 
1 mention that they returned me a letter of defiance the next morning to 
the effect that, nnlesa 1 consented to surrender our arms, and to abandon 
His M lyesty to his fate we must prepsro for immediate hostilities. To this 
1 replied, that w-e preferred death to dishonour, and that it would remain 
with a higher Power to decide between us 

12 1 had subsequently a lengthened correspondence with Mahomed 
Usman Ehan Barukzje, the most moderate and sensible man of the 
chiefs, and, aa on the lUh instatt we bad not one day s provisions left, 
I held conference with the whole rebel chiefs The day previons, I bad 
learnt from a letter from Colonel Palmer at Gbnzni, that there was no 
hm of remforoemente from Candahar 1 had repeatedly kept His Migesty 
inTormed of the desperate etate of our affure, and of the probability that 
we should be compelled to enter into some accommodation with the 
enemy 

13 The conferenoe with the rebels took place about a mile from canton 
ments. 1 was attended by Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and Maokenne 
and there were present, on the part of the rebels, the heads nearly of all the 
chief tnbea in the country 1 had committed to paper certain propoei- 
turns, to which I bad reason to believe they would have no objection, and I 
read it to the meeting , a oopy accompanies as Appendix F When I 
came to the — article, Mahomed Akbar interrupted me, and observed that 
we did not require supplies, as there was no impediment to onr marching tbs 
next morning I mention the above fact to show the impetuous dispon 
tion of this youth He was reproved hy the other chiefs , and he himself, 
except on this one occasion, behaved with courtesy, though evidently 
elevated by bis sudden change of fortune 

15 The next day I was waited upon by a deputation from the obieft with 
a proposition that Shah Sujah ul Mulk should be left nominally ae king 
— the Barokzye exercising the fuDotioDS of minister , but tins proposition, 
owing to the mutual jealousies of the parties oonogmed, ss wiU ippesr in 
the sequel, fell to the ground. 

16 From the foregoing review of occurrences, I trust it will be evident 
that X had no recourse left bat that of negotiation , and I bad ascertain 
ed bepond a doubt that the rebel chiefs were perfectly aware of our help 
less situation, and that no terms, short of our quitting Afghanistan, would 
satisfy them 

17 The whole oonntiy, as far as we could learn, had nesn in rebellion , 
our oommanioationa on iJl sides were cut off, almost every public officer, 
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whetbor ptid bj ouiwlrei, or H» Mig estv, h«d declared for the new Ooreraor , 
and bj far th a greater number eren of Uu Migesty s domeebo serranta 
^ sorted him We bad been dgfathig for forty daje against very aapenor 
munberSi under most diMdvantageons exroumstanoes, with a deplorable 
loss of raluable lirea, and in a day or two we muat haye perished from 
hanger, to my nothing of the advanced season of the year, and the ex 
treme oold, irom the effects of which our nabve troops were suSenDg 
Bererely 1 had been repeatedly apprised by the military authonbes, that 
nothing could be done with our troops , and 1 regret to add that deserbons 
io the enemy were becoming of frequent ooourrenoe am ought our troops 
The terms 1 secured, were the beat obtainable , and the destruobon of 
fifteen thousand human beings would little have benefitted our country, 
whilst onr Government would have been almost compelled to avenge our 
fate at whatever cost We now part with the Afghans as friends, and 
1 feel satisfied that any Government, which may be establiehed hereafter, 
will always be disposed to cultivate a good understanding with ua. 

18 A retreat without terms, would have been impracbcable It is true 
that, by entenng into terms, we were prevented from undertaking the con 
quest of the entire country— a measure which, from my knowledge of the 
views of government, I feel oonvinoed would never be resorted to, even 
were the means at hand But such a project in the present state of our 
Indian finances, and the requisitions for troops m various quarters I knew 
could not be entertained, if the expense already monrred in a such a case 
would have been intolerable 

19 I would beg leave to refer to the whole tenor of my former oorrespou 
dense for the causes, which have produced this msurreobou Independently 
of the genine of the people, which is prone to rebellion, we as conquerors 
and foreigners of a mfferent creed were viewed with particular disfavour 
by ^e chiefs, whilst the acts of some of us were particularly calculated to 
excite the general jealousy of a sensibve nation The haughty demeanour 
of bis Mt^esty was not agreeable to the nobles and, above sll, the measures 
of economy to which it found necessary to resort, were parboularly galling 

Throughout this rebellion, I was in constant communication with the- 
Shah through my assistant Lieutenant J B GonoUy who was in attend 
anoe on His Majesty m the Balia Hissar 

On the — inst it was agreed upon that our troops should evacu 
ate the Balia Hissar, and return to the cantonments , while the Ba> 
mksyes should have a conference with His Majesty with a view to his 
retaimng the nominal powers of sovereignty they for their own security 
placing a guard of their own in the upper oitadel No sooner how 
ever, had our troops left the Balia Hissar, than His Ma]6sty, owing to 
some pamo or misunderstanding, ordered the gate to be shut, and the 
proposed conference was thereby prevented So offended were the Ba 
mkzyes, that they determined never to offer his Mcgesty the same terms 
e^in In explanation of his conduct. His Mfgeety states that the party, 
vmom the Barukzyes desired to introdnoe, was not that party which had 
been agreed upon 

Manj of the Envoy’s pnvate letters are much more mterest- 
mg than this. The wmin interest, mdeed, of the reports, is m 
the nnmerouB evidences, compnsuig a portion of the correspon- 
dence between Mocnaghten and Elphinstone, relative to the 
negociation with the enemy — a corresrondence of the most 
painful and humiliating kind. These letters, and others be- 
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tween the same partj^ are mtexpolated m the authoi^s text^ 
whilst the report is given m the appendix. But the letters 
are too numerons for us to give them m thu place. 

From the Envoy we may, not inappropnately, turn to the 
King Here is one of Shah Siigah’s letters — 

TBOM a. M SHAH BCTJAH TO OAPXIIH HAOGBXGOa. 

Let it be known to Ui Mao^regoT» to the General, end to the other 
gentlemen, that what I did not w»h to see, and which nerer entered into 
my imagination, it baa been my lot to eee. What 1 hare already soflered, 
and am enflhring, la known only to God 

Although 1 fluently remonetrated, they paid no attention to my worda. 
These men hare made fraud and d^it their trade Dnnng the 

timeihey were oommilfang these excesses, and would not come in for some 
days, they oontmued plun^ring the shops, and exciting disturbanoes m the 
oity , and m this busmess all the Sumars were oonoemed, and on this 
account the lower orders became like hungry dogs t hut God shamed them, 
for they got nothing What has happenea was fated, and was owing to 
our own neglect However much 1 said, “ Gome up above , the fort u 
Btrong , for one year no one can be brought within it , wiGi my eervants, 
and from 500 to 1,000 others, the fort would be strong , and 2 000 or 8,000 
others, with guns, sallying out, might collect gram — [it was in vam] 
However, it has passed — such was our fate 1 sent messages to canton 
ments, begging them not to defer their coming from to^ay to to-morrow, 
from to morrow to next day-^that, please God, all would be right 

1 had collected five or six lakhs of rupees m gold mohurs, knowing that 
these people, except for money would not act honestly, eren with Ood I 
spent three or four lakhs of rupees amongst them £veiy tnbe made oath, 
wrote on the Koran, and sealM , but they still said, ** The long and the 
Fennghia are one ” However I have managed to bring them thus far, 
and given two lakhs more It is a pity that 1 have no more money If 
1 had any more, and could raise 2,000 or 8,000 sowars, and 2,000 foot soldiers 
of my own, 1 would defy any one to stir The foot-soldiers, too, who 
returned from the army, 1 colleoted^SOO or 400 — that ^ey might be with 
my regiment Oh ! that God had never let me see this day ! Although, 
if money reaches me, God will prosper every thing To give money to an 
enemy to collect troops, and to come and kill you — did ever any one so 
trust an enemy ? Even now have nothing to say to that dog * This, too 
I have said to you, even as 1 warned you before 1 am night and day 
absorbed in this one thought It has oocimred to my mind that it would be 
better if the few ladies and ^ntlemen should be brought here, in order 
that they might be released from the hands of that dog This entered my 
mind , and I consulted with the Sirdars, and brought them to agree before 
this, 1 had sent a paper to this effect to that dog It struck me, that that 
dog would not release and send them here I then decided that it would 
be judicious that Jubbar Khan should be sent 1 )}ope that he will bring 
them to this place m safety Bj the blessing of God, my mmd will he at 
ease No one will have power to say anything to them , they will remain 
in safety If this is approved of by you, X will take this course, but in- 
form me, if yon do not approve of it, and con suggest anything else, that it 
may he arnmged. Now, men of all ranks are flockmg to me 1 

have asked of God--if some money oonld be obtained all would go well, 
by God's assistaooe, * * At present, my sulyects make pet&on to 


I 1 


• Mohammad Akbar 
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106 to sand money, and nne of tbe pnnoes with guns and an army to Can 
dahar it * * J bad sent for Mr OonoUy, and other genttemen, to 
oonsult with them, as they had Giemselyes asked the Sirdar to send for 
them , but some one said io them, “ Tf you go to the king, he will kUl 
" It was their (the Sirdars,) intention that the king should kill them 
^ey had sent me word seoretly before hand I replied, that if the world 
was upset, and eyery one my enemy, I would not do so They then said, 
that It was really true what Jubbar Khan and Usman Khan bad said— 
that the king was not separate from the Fennghis 1/ he is, they said, 
give these (English gentlemen) to tbe king, that he may kill them I 
heard this, and gave them answer They understood tbeir position, and 
repented of tbe step they had taken Since this occurrence, they come and 
go , and I haye re assured them They now swear and protest that they 
will do nothing whateyer without my wishes If you thmic it can be done, 
God will shame my enemies 

We come now to the victonous G^enerala. There is a letter, 
written partly in English and partly m French by Sir Robert 
Sale. The enemy having in their cam^ men capable of read- 
ing and mterpreting EngEsh, our authoritieB took to correspond- 
ing in French, or in an extraordinaiw melange of French and 
English. It appears to ua that the mllowmg is marked by an 
amount of caution truly Hibernian — ^the most important part 
of the letter being blurted out in excellent Queen’s English — 

VAJOB OENSBAL BIE BOBBBT BALE 10 HAJOB OENEBAL POLLOCK 

JeUalabadt February, 1843 

My Dear Oenebal, — Captain Maogregor’s cossids yesterday brought 
me the information of your amval at Pesbawur, and of full military and 
political powers in Afghanistan being vested m you 1 lose no time in 
sending such a view of the state of this garrison, as may enable you to 
form your own opimon on the necessity of moving to its relief Nous 
avons des proyisionnements pour les soldats Bntanniques pour soizante 
dix jours , pour les Bipahis et les autres natifs, demi proyisionnements pour 
]e mdme temps et pour les oheyaux de la cavalerie et 1 arUllene de large 

E our vingt cmq jours Autant que nous pouvons renvoyer nos parties pour 
ifourrage nous ne manquerons oela pour la caralene mais nous serons 
entidrement pnve de cette ressouroe aprds le premier jour d investissement 
A present nous n avons de fourrage quo pour trente jours pour tous les am 
maiix Les oheyaux d artillene et les yahoos des sapeurs sent de oe pays, 
et mongent seulement boozeut kurlise Nous manquons beauooup aussi 
des munitions de guerre, plomb, &o 

When our animals can no longer be sustained by com or forage only, 
we must of oourse destray them The hospitals are ill supplied with me 
diomes, and much sickness may be apprehended, when tbe weather grows 
hot At present the health of the garrison is excellent We have no 
prospect of adding to our resources above detailed, even if we had money, 
which we have not The country possesses Sundance of supphes, of 
which tlie presence of a force would give us command 
Mahomed Akbar is at Cherbyl, in the Lughman district and tbreatens 
an attack , and we m^, in about fifteen days, though I think not sooner, 
be invested by a large force from Oaubul, with a considerable artilleiy 
Behove me to be, my dear General, 

Yours very truly, 

Ri Sale, M Q 
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P S — I shall view la perte of mj oaval^ shoold such ooour, with maoh 
Borrow , as f^m their suooesBee against tha enemy, they hare acquired a 
oonfidenoe m themselves and contempt for their enemies, which feeling is 
equally parboipated in by the rest of the troops. As I cannot now get an 
opportunity to send you a return, I give a memorandum — Cavalry, effec- 
tive, deux cents quarante-un, malaoe, Tingt-un Artillerie effective, nn 
cent Boixante ooze , malade, quarante-onze Sapeurs, effective, trois cents 
qustre , malade, quarante-cinq Infantene Bntannique, effeotiTe, sept 
cents dixneuf, malade, trente Sipahis, effective huit cents trente-huit , 
malade, quarante-huit 

February 16 Hier Mahomed Ahbar a pass^ la rm^re, a pns position 
Bur ce cdt^ prds de dix miUes de oette ville On dit qu il a des soldats de 
tons armes, et quatre pieces de canon On peut voir son camp d loi 

Bt Salk 

February 16 I have received this morning yours of the 9th instant 
Sils nenvoyent pas des canons de ndge de Oaubul, peutetre je puis mam 
temr ma position dans oette ville, pour le temps que voue avez 6ont, mais 
81 une force aveo les pidoes (que nous avons perdu) amveront lou oe sera 
impossible , et avant oette 4^que nos obevaux moureront de faun U aera 
bien difficile et inoertain de vous donner avis de mon mtention de returer 
paroe qu i ce moment Mahomed Akbar est prds, aveo une force de deux 
milles hommes (qui s augments ]our par jour), et d present ses patrouiUes et 
videttes parcourent tout le pays. 

Bt Sale, M G 

Sale was too straight-forward and single-minded a man to 
be very clever at managing a dis^ise. He has certainly 
cloaked his ideas mdifferently well m me above. Here is a cha- 
raotenstio letter from Nott to Pollock^ written cordially under 
feelings of strong irritation — 

OXNBBAL MOTT TO aSNBBAL POLLOCK 

Candahar^ 29th Apnl, 1849 

My Deab General, — Mj last news from your side was of the bth instaut 
1 1 egret I am not on my way to Gbuzni I am tied to this place My 
troops have bad no pay since December, 1641 1 am in want of almost 

eveiy thing 1 have not carriage even for three regiments , and I have not 
a rupee to buy or to hire oatUe For five months I have been calhng for 
aid from Smdh— none whatever has been sent At last M^or General 
England moved with money and stores, but received a check m Fisbin, 
and then retired to Shawl t X have now been obliged to send the beet 
part of my force to the Eojuk Pass, m hopes of getting the treasure and 
stores I have so long been expecting, and without whioh my small force is 
paralysed It is dnadful to think of all this. I ought to have been on 
my way to extend my hand to vou from Qbuzm , instead of which I am 
obliged to make a movement on the Komk I have felt the want of cavalry 
I have the Shah s first regiment, but 1 have nevqr been able to get them to 
charge My sepoys have behaved nobly and have hoked the Afghans in 
every affair, even when five times their number The moment my bngade 
returns fiom tbe Kojuk, 1 move on Kelat i Ghilzte and Gbuzni, in hopes 
of saving some of our officers and men at the latter place Instead of 
sending me cavalry, money, Ac , the authontyan Smdh coolly says, When 
you retire bodily, 1 hope to render you some assistance I believe I shall 
go mad ' 1 have much to say, but am confined to a slip of paper 

Yours smcerelj 

W Now 
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We niAT as well append to this the letter relative to the des- 
patch of the brigade to Banuan — 

axHxau. von to oevvbal follook 

Ccmip, 17^ Sepimber, 1849 

Mt Dkab Oivkbal,— I have been favonred with your note of thii date, 
in which you ezpreoi a with that I should detach a brigade towards Ba- 
mian Before you decide on sending it, 1 would beg to as follows >> 

let The trooM under my oommand have just made a long and very 
difficult march of upwards of 800 miles , and they have been contmually 
marching about for the last six months, and most oertainly require rest 
for a day or two , — the eame with my eamels and other cattle i loot twen 
ty nine camels yesterday, and expect to-days report will be double that 
number 

9nd I am getting short of supplies for Europeans and natives and I 
can see but Ii^e probability of getting a quantity equal to my daily con 
BomptiOB at this place I hare little or no money 

Srd. 1 have so many sick and wounded, that 1 fear 1 shall have the 
greatest inconvenience and difficulty in carrying them , and, should any 
unnecessary operations add to their number, they must be left to perish 
If 1 remain here many days, 1 shall expect to lose half my cattle, which 
Will render retirement very difficult 

4th I smoerely think, that sendmg a small detachment will and must 
be followed by deep disaster No doubt Mahomed Akbar, Sbumsbudin, 
and the other obtefs, are uniting their forces , and I hourly expect to hear 
that 8xrB Bhakespear is add^ to the number of Bntish pneoners In 
my last affair wiih Sbumsbudin and Sultan Jan, they had 12,000 
men , and my information is that two days ago they set out for Bamian 

5th After much experience in th^ country, mv opinion is that, if the 
system of sending out detachments shonld m adopted, disaster and rum 
will follow 

6th After bnnmng these things to your notice, showing that my men 
require rest for a day or two, that my camels are dying fast, and that my 
supplies are nearly expended, if you should order my force to be divided, 1 
have nothing to do but implicitly to obey your orders, but, mj dear Qenerid, 
I feel assniM you will excuse me, when I moat respectfully venture to 
protest against it under the oircuuistanoes above noted. I could have wished 
to have stated this m person to you, but 1 have been so very unwell for 
the last two months, that I am sure you will kiudly excuse me 

Youis sincerely, 

Wm. Nott 

From Pollock's correspondence We select the following letter 
to the Adjutant-General, relative to the reputed excesses com- 
mitted by the troops. It refers to one addressed to the Gb- 
vemorGeneral, quoted in the work before us • — 

raOM eXMXBAI. pollock to THK inJUTiLVT^XirXBAL 

Dmapwe, 16tA Apnf, 1848 

StB,— I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
the 99th ult, which awaited my anrivsl here 1 remt that I was not 
sooner in possession of your letter, as I fear this will be too lato for the 
purpose required Nesny all the informatioQ it is in my power to give is 
contained m the aocompanying copies of lettars, which 1 have addressed to 
the Right Honorable the Governor General, in reply to a referenoe Hia 
Lordsbip was pleased to make to me. With respect to the extent of injuiy, 
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done bj the brigade under Brigadier Monteatb, 1 am unable to give any 
detailed aooonnt The pronaioiia, gram, Ao , and matenala fpr buildings 
were taken from those of the inhabitanta, who were openly opposed to our 
troops , but, in both eeees the cost of things taken was earriad to the ae- 
oount of OoTemment 1 have already, in my letters to His Lordship, 
stated that I am not aware of any Afghans having been killed, when unre- 
sisting, or from ai^ frehng of revenge on the part of the troops. Torabus 
Khsn, the ohief of LoUpora, and the governor of Jellalabad aooompanied 
the brigade to pomt out what property should be respected. With reward 
to the violation of women Iheara of no instance or the kind , and f am 
quite sure, that Brigadier Monteath would have done his utmost to prevent 
such excesses. 1 have stated to His Lordship what occurred at liamu 
Kail , and 1 know most poeltiTely that no Afghan was killed on that occasion 
except in fair flghtmg The families had, 1 behave, gone the day before 
the place was tuen I cannot say when, or by whom, the fort or f^ouung 
bouses were set fire to 1 passed through with the right column m pursuit 
of the enemy, and did not return till the afternoon, when 1 had determmed 
to encamp there On my return 1 found Brigadier Tullooh with his column 
(the left) oooupying the gardens The fort and a^aoent houses were still 
burning On uie return of the whole of the troops, it was necessair for 
their seconty to take advantage of the gardens surrounded by walls , and the 
men were accordingly encamped there The destmotion of the vines was 
a neceesary consequence, as ev^ one must know, who has seen bow grapes 
are cultivated m Afghamston. There were very few trees out down, but the 
bark of a number of them was taken for about two or three inches With 
reference to the thud paragraph of your letter, I ^ to state, that ^m 
the date of my arrival at Gaubul on the 15tb of September, the inhabitants 
commenced retummg to their houses. They had assurances from me of 
piotection , and, with the exception of the covered baxaar I did my utmost 
to protect both the inhabitants and their dwellings from injmy 1 have 
already stated to His Lordship, why I considered that partioslar spot (the 
bazaar) should suffer , end, on the Qth of October, the engmeer oommenoed 
his operations I believe 1 sun quite justified in stating that no lives were 
lost, the private property faadWn removed, and! had both oaval^ 
and infantry on duty in the city to prevent plundering Borne in 
jury was no doubt austamed by the oity , but the damage done, even 
when we left it, was partial and comparaavdy tribal I oonsidar it mere 
justice to the troops, who proceeded under my command to Oanbul, and who 
passed over scenes, which were partioularly otioulated to oauae great excite- 
ment among them, to state that their condnot on proceeding to the Bailor 
Hissar (passing through a part of the city) was quite unexceptionable , and 
the good effect resulting therefrom was immediately felt confidence was 
restored , in proof of which I may state that sapplies, both of gram and 
forage, were brought m abundantly, everything bemg paid for 1 have no 
memorandum from which to quota the exact qnantiM of gram which 
came mto but my recollection of the quantities in round numbers is 
as follows —Toe first day 500 maunds, second day»l,000 maonds, third day 
1,600 maonds, fourth day 3,000 maunds , fifth day 1,000 maunds. The fall 
mg off of the euppUee on ^e fifth day was the eonsequenoe, I was told, of 
the men of Generd Notts force having plimderad those who were bring- 
ing in supplies I wrote to General ^ott on the snlneot , hut from 
that penod the supplies never came m so freely as beiore, and I am 
Sony to add that many oomplamts were made. 1 have hitherto been silent 
on this subject, and should have oonUnued so, for lessons which it is perhaps 
unnocsssaiy to siphun , but, as the third paragraph of your letter oidJs 
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for a more parboular report, than 1 hare hitherto made, I reluctantly for 
ward the aooompanjiog dooamenta, upon which it is unnooeeaary for me to 
make any oommenta 

1 beg, however, to state distmctly, that, until plundering commenced, 
enpphee of ever^ deaoription were abundant, and the people were fast re 
turning to tfae city In reply to that part of the tiiird paragraph, in which 
1 am directed to itate what injury, 1 understood, had been committed by the 
Oandahar force after my march 1 have merely to observe, that, from all 1 
bad heard 1 thought it advisable that the whole foroe^ should moye from 
Oaubul the same day , and this precaution, I have reason to believe, pre 
vented some excess 

In reply to the fourth paragraph, I believe 1 may with great truth state that 
no AfffbuiBwere destroyed in cold blood, either before or after reaching 
Oaubul No women were either dishonoured, or murdered, that 1 am aware 
of With regard to the destruction of that parhoular part of the Oaubul 
baxaar, where the envoys remains were treated with indignity, and bru 
tally dragged through, to be there dishonoured and spit upon by every 
Mussulman, I admit ^at 1 considered it the roost suitable place in 
which to leave decided proofs of the power of the British army, without 
impeaching its humanity 

I have, as directed by you, forwarded a copy of this letter and the 
original documents to Colonel Stewart, for the mformation of the Gover 
nor General 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, &c &o , 

Geo PoLixioK 

We append with great pleasure the following grati^ng 
tnbute to the forbearance and general good conduct of the 
troops^ on entering K&bul, m September 1842 — 

FBOU OBNBBAL POLLOCK TO LOBD ELLENBOBOUGH 

Okaztpore, lOrA April, 1848 

Mt Lobd — Since I had the honour to address your Lordship on tiie 
2nd instant, in reply to your Lordship s letter, dated the 28rd ultimo, it 
bos occurred to me that 1 oonld not produce better proof of the forbear 
anoe of the troops under my command than by a reference to their con 
duct on tbe morning of the 16th of September last I have already offioi 
ally detmled tbe number of troops, which aooompanied me on the occasion 
of planting the colours in the Balla-Hissar It was deemed advisable on 
that occasion to go through a part of the city Although the troops bad 
amved only tfae day before from a march, which was abundantly calculated 
to irritate and exasperate them, they so fully and literally obeyed tbe orders 
1 bad previously given, that not a house or an individual was injured, 
either m going, or returning, from tbe Balla-Hissar The destruction of 
the residence of Kboda Bux^ tbe chief of Tizin, may perhaps have been 
considered an exoev , 1 will therefore explain, that, during the time tbe 
army remained in advance of Tizin, the chief of that place was the 
oanse of our communication being cut off He was r^atedlv warned 
what the consequences would be, when an opportunity omred, if he per 
sisted in such a course , but 1 beg to add that the ipjury to the ohie^ m 
tbe destruction of his residence, entailed no loss on others that I am aware 
of, as tbe iiyury done was confined almost entirely to the fortified dwelling 
Forage was found there, and brought to camp, but not an individual was 
injured 

1 have the honour to he, Ac Ac 

Gko Pollock 
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Before we leaye these militarj chiefs altogether^ we must 
quote from these volumes an unpublished document from the 
pen of the greatest mihta^ chief of the age It is a memo- 
randum written by the Duke of YTeUington, on readiim Six 
William Macnaghten’s report on the commencement of the 
Ghilzie outbreak The document has considerable dramattc 
mterest , but we need scarcely say that its contents are more 
amusing, than they are important — 

OOPT OF A UBMOBANDUM BT TRS DUKX OF WELLINGTON, ON BIB W MAO> 
NAOHTXN8 LBlIEB OF OOTOBBfl 26, 1641 

January 29;A, 1842 At nigM 

It IB impossible to read the letter from Mr Maonaghten to the Secretary 
to the GoTemmeat in India, without being sensible of the preoanouB and 
dangerous position of our affairs in Oentral Asia 

Mr Maonaghten complains of reports against the King Shah Siigab 
Khan and his government, as libels 

Of these we can know nothing , but I am convinced that no complaints or 
libels can be so strong, as the facts stated by Mr Maonaghten in this letter 
It appears that when Mr Maonaghten heard of the flrst symptoms and 
first acts of this rebellion, he prevailed upon the king to send a message to 
the rebels, inviting them to return to tbeu allemanoe 
The selection of the person sent is ounous— Humza Khan, the Governor 
of Caubul His mission failed, of course says Mr Maonaghten, because 
Humra Kb an was the chief instigator of the rebellion I 

We know in this country eomething of the customs of those countries 

of the meaning of some of the native expressions m this letter It ap- 
pears that there are four thanabs or posts between Caubul and Gundamuca 
A thanah is either a permanent or a temporary post, to guard a road or 
district of importance We have seen who was tne person selected to in- 
duce the rebels to submit , let us now see who were the persons appointed 
to take charge of these thanaha or posts in the disturbed country — those 
named in the subsequent part of the despatob, as the very men who were 
the leaders m the r^elhon, m the attack, and destmcUon, and murder, of 
the East India Company s officers and troops I 
No libels can state facts against the Afghan Government stronger than 
these 

But Mr Maonaghten has discovered that the Company s troops are not 
sufficiently active personally nor are they sufficiently well armed for the 
warfare in Afghanistan Very possibly an Afghan will run over his native 
hills faster than an Englishman or a Hmdu But we have earned on war 
ID hill countries, as well in Hmdostan and the Deccan, as in the Spanish 
Peninsula ; and 1 never heard that our troops were not equal, as well m 
personal activity as by tbeir arms, to contend with and overcome any 
natives of any bills whatever Mr Maonaghten ought to have learnt by 
this time, that hilloountnes are not conquered, anj their mhabitants kept in 
subjection, solely by runnmg up the hills, and flnng at long distances The 
'whole of a hill country, of which it is neoesaaiy to keep possession, parti 
oularly for the oommumoations of the am^, should he occupied by suffi 
oient bodies of troops, well supplied, ana capable of maintaining them 
selves , and not only, not a GhilEye or insurgent should be able to run up 
and down bills, but not a cat or a goat, except under the fire of those oeoupy 
mg the hills This is the mode of carrying on the war, and not by birmg 
Afghans with long matchlocks to protect and defend the oommunications of 
the British army 
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Sbah Sigah Kbaa maj hare in bis serrioe any troopa that be and Mr 
Maonaghten pleaie Bat if the troopa m the semoe of the East India Oom 
panjr aie not able, armed and equipped aa they are, to perform the aemoe 
required of them in Oentral Aaia, 1 protest againat their being left m Af 
ghaniatan It will not do to raise, par, and oiseipline matohlook men, in 
order to protect the Bniish troops &eir oommunioatlons, discovert by 
Mr Macnaghten to be no longer able to protect tbemaelTea 

(Signed) WiLLiiroTOH 

Having nven these extracts (rom the lUnstrAtive documents 
m the work before us— extracts^ however, which veiy imper- 
fectly represent the documental interest of the history of 
the war in A^hanistan (much of the most striking lUus- 
trative matter being so dove-tailed mto the work itself as to be 
inseparable &om the context), we now proceed to give a few 
extracts from the original matter From the Introdaot <»7 Book, 
we take the following, relative to — 

uouvnaTninT ilphimstokss mission 

The misBion proceeded through Bekanier, Bahwulpora,* and Multan 
and, ever as they went, tiie most marked oinhty was shown to the British 
ambassadors But one thing was wanting to render the feeling toward 
^em a pervading sentiment of universal respect They had not long crossed 
the frontier, before they discovered that a more liberal display* of the 
facial oharaotenstioe of manhood would elevate them greatly in the eyes 
of a people, who are uniformly bearded and moustoohedf Our officers 

* It is wofTthy of renuokl n this place, that Mr Straohey, who aooompanied Hr 
SlpUnstone’a misrion in the cnaoity of Beoreta]7, and who, on this, as on other oeoa- 
ah^ erhioed the pooseeiion of a hl^ order of intelleoL dm no a wery able memo^ 
nnd^ on the adTantagee of formiBig a ooamexion with Bahwnl Khan In this paper 
there ooonn the fonowing prescient passage — " Bahwnl Khan might also be inmioed, 
In the event of aotoal hostiUtiea, to invade the terrftories of Bnineet Singh at 
any point we ndght suggest, and thereby form aa important divernon, whiht the 
BntiA army vronld be advaacing from uiother quarter of the Sikh territory ** — 
ifS HtCOTv 

f It is said that Mr Elphinstone's mission received this hint from an Bnropean 
dcaertor, nained Pensley, who had been entertamed, in a xollitary capacity, by Shah 
Sdiah. They might have leant the lesson from Bfr Forster, who, twenty years 
brnm, had traveled in Afohaoistan. That enterprising gentleman, a dvil servant 
of the Company, found us beard of the greatest serHoe. He suffered it to grow 
for fifteen montbs. and had reason to r^ret tha^ before he had whoOy shaken 
off Bsstern assodatiMis, he snflbred the raior to profoae It Fnttliig himself 
on board a Boadan frigate in the Cardan, he thwbt that he mint reduce 
Us fSaoe to its old Emopean aspect , but he teus ns that * The GhUaa 
envoy, then prooeeding on the frigate, expressed surprise to see me, whmn he 
thongnt a Mahomedan, eating at the same board vith the Bnaaian gentle- 
men , hot when he saw a barber oommenoing aa operation on my beard, whloh I 
took the opportonity of having shaved, he evmoed great amaxement snd Indignation, 
nor did he, until repeatedly fnfiwmed of my real character, cease Us reprehension 
of the eot : daring tlm process of whidi he threw on me many a look of contempt. 
When the barber bq^ to out off the mnstaohioi^ he several time^ln a peremptory 
manner, required him to deakt^ an^ seeing them gone, ' Now*, said h& * of whatever 
country or sect you may be, your diwrace is ocnaplete, and yon loUc tike a woman.* 
Thus, after a growth or flftim monms foil my beard, whhm In that period had in- 
ereaaedtoagreatmagiiitBdepbothin length and breadth, though it had been some- 
what ahrlveDed by the severity of the late wintenu When yon advert to the general 
liqKMrtanoe of an ^ ■*■*** bei^ to the essential aerfioes which mine had rendered, 
andtoourkog and intimate asaodation, 1 trust that this brief latrodactkm of it to 

S oar notice not be deemed impertinent. This operation of cutting it ought, 

owever to have been nostuoned HD mv arrival at Astraoan.** 
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Hta «T«r amofi oarefully abstained from inonning tbu reproach , and 
It may be doubted whether, erer again, any hint wQl be required to 
■timulate them to enoourtge an AoaUo deyelopment of hair on we lower 
part of the faoe 

1 do not intend to trace the progresa of the musion The story has 
been told with faistorioal fidelity and graphic dietmotness, m a book whioh 
18 still, after the lapse of nearly forty years, the delight of Anglo Indian 
readers, and which future generaUpuB of writers and oadets wul turn to 
with undimiDuhed interesL On the aoth of February, the Miaaion entered 
Peabawur Orowds of wondering inbabitanta came out to gaze at the 
representatlTea of the nation, which had reduced the Great Mogul 
to a shadow, and seated itself on the throne of Tippfi Fushiug 
forward, with the outstretched neck of eager cunosity, they blook^ 
up the public ways The royal body guards rode among the foot passen 
gm lashed at them with their whips, tilted with their lances at grays 
speotatoTs sitting quietly in their own balconies, and cleared the way 
as beet they could But, fast as they dispersed the thronging multitude, it 
closed agsm around the novel cayaioade Through this motley crowd of 
excited inhabitants, the British missien was with difficulty conducted to a 
house prepared for them by royal mandate Seated on rich oarpete, fed 
with sweetmeats, and regaled with sherbet, eyeiy attention was paid to the 
European strangers The hospitality of the king was profuse. His for 
tunes were then at a low ebb , but he sent provisioiia to the mission for two 
thousand men, with food for beasts of burden in proportion, and was with 
difficulty persuaded to adopt a less costly method of testifying his regal 
cordiality and respect 

Some dispute about forms of presentation delayed the reception of the 
English ambassadors But m a few days eyeiything was arranged for the 
grand ceremonial to take place on the 0th of March When the eventful 
day amved, they found the king, with that love of outward pomp which 
olnng to him to the last, sitting on a gilded throne, crowned plumed, and 
arrayed in costly apparel The royal person was a blaze of jewellery, con 
apicuouB among which the Koh i nfir, desUned in after days to undergo 
euoh romantic yioissitudcfi^ glittered in a gorgeous bracelet upon the arm of 
the Shah Welcoming the English gentlemen with a graceful cordiality, he 
expressed a hope that the King of England and all the English nation 
were well, presented the officers of the embassy with dresses of honour, and 
then, dismissing all but Mr Elphiostone and his seoretaiy proceeded to 
the business of the interview Listening attentively to all that was adTonoed 
by the British envoy ho professed himself eager to accede to his pro- 
posals, and declared that England and Oaubul were designed by the Ciroa 
tor to be united by bonds of everlasting friendship The presents which 
Mr Elphinstone bad taken with him to Afghanistan, were curious and 
ooBtly j and, now that they were exposed to the view of the Shah, he turned 
upon them a face scintillating with pleasure, and eagerly expree^ his de- 
light Hia attendants, with a oupidii^ that there was no attempt to oonoesl, 
laid their rapacious hands upon everything that^ame in thW way, and 
scrambled for the artioles, whioli were not espeoiaily appropriated by their 
royal master Thirty years afterwards, the memory of toese splendid gifts 
raised longing expectations in the minds of the courtiers of Oaubul, and 
caused bitter disappointment and disgust, when Captain Burnes appeared 
with his pins and needles and little artioles of hardware, each as would 
have disgraced the wallet of a pedlar of low repute e 

• Itwas the YWyoostltaCM of these presents, and the lavish expend i t u re of the entire 
ItiMioii, that gave the death blow to the system of diplomatic extravagance, which 

K 1 
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At 0 ubflequ«nt intemewt, the impiesBioB made hy the Sfaab upon the 
minds of the JBngliilh diplomatuto wae of a deeonpbon verj feyouMle to 
the obaraoter of the Afghan, rolffr Mr ElpUneto&e waa earpnsed to find 
that the Donranee monaioh had so much of the ** manners of a gesitie- 
man,** and that he eonld be afihble and dignified at the same time But 
be had moeh domestio oare to distraot him at this epoeh, and could not 
fix his mind intent^ on foreign politioe. His eountiy was in a most un 
settled condition. Hu throne seemed to totter under him He waeen- 
deaTouring to eolleot an army, and was orojeotmg a grhat military expedi- 
tion He hoped to see more of the English gentlemen, he said, m more 
prosperous times At present, the best odnce that he eould gire them was 
that they should retire beyond the frontier So, on the 14th of June, the 
Mission turned its back upon Pesbawur, and set out for the proyincea of 
Hindostan. 

From the obiter on Doat MuhamiDad and the Barukzyesy 
some portion or which has appeared m a rougher shape m 
these pages, we take some remarks on the nmnence of the 
Douram tribes upon the govenfment of the day, and the efforts 
made by the Bamkzye Sirdars to keep them under controul — 

nosi U UILi UUAD AND THK D0UBANI8 

Upon one partioular phase of Barukzye policy, it is necessary to imeak 
more in detaiL Under the Buddozye kings, pampered and privileged, the 
Uourani tnbes had waxed arrogant and overbearing, and had in tune erect 
ed tbemsdves into a ^wer capable of shaping the destinies of the empire. 
With one hand they held down the people, and with the other menaced 
the throne Their sudden change of fortune seems to have unhinged 
and excited them Bearing their new honours with little meekness, and exer- 
cising their new powers with little moderation, they revenged their past suf 
fenngs on the unhappy people whom they supplanted , and, partly by fraud, 
partly by extortion, stripped the native cultivators of the last remnant 
of piroperty left to them on the new allocation of the lands In the revo- 
lutions, which had rent the country throughout the early veors of the oen 
tuiy, It had been the weight of JJourani influence, which had ever turn 
ed the scale Th^ held, indeed, the crown at theu disposal, and seeking 
their own aggrandisement, were sure to array themselves on the side of the 
pnnce, who was most liberal of his promises to the tribes The danger of 
nounsbing such a nower as this was not overlooked by the sagacious 
minds of the fiariiuyes They saw clearly the policy of treading down 
the Bonranis, and soon began to execute it 

In tbe revolution, which had overthrown the Suddozye dynasty, the 
tribes bad taken no active part, and the Baruksye Sirdara had risen to pow 
or, neither by their aid, nor m spite of their opposition A long succession 
of sangomary civil wars, which had deprived them, one by one, of tbe 
leaders to whom they looked for guidauoe and support, had so enfeebled 


been fiiToared by the Elphiiutoiies and Hakwlms. Whenihe aocountB of the Aj^^iaa 
and Feniaa mlaslona came before the Qovemor«G«neral in Ckmncdl, Lord Minto stood 
aghast St the enonnons ezpenditiire, and, in a stringent minnte, recorded ** his deU<< 
berate opinion, that the aotoal expenditnre has fhr exceeded the neoeeeity of the oo- 
oaslon— mat the penonsl expenses of the Envoys mifi^t have been limits with res> 
pect both to the nature and extent of the items oomposing them— and that the pro> 
vUon of articles for presentiL to an extent so enormous as that exhibited In the ao- 
counts of these missions, hss been regslated by a principle of distribation mmeoessa- 
rfly proftiae.**^Jfi9 Reeord$ 
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And prostmted them, tb&t but a remnant of tbeir fonner power vm M. 
No unmediate apprehenrion of danger from anob a sooroe darkened the 
dawn of the Baruln^e bretbrenB oareM Bnt to be east down wat not to 
be broken— to be enfeebled was not to be eztinot There were too 
much elasUoity and ritality in the order for such accidents as this 
to subject it to more than temporazy deoUne The Douranis were 
BtiU a privileged class* still were they fattening upon Uie immnmtiea 
granted them by the Snddo^e kmn To ourttiil these prirUeges and 
immunities, would be to strike at ue source of tbeir dommant infln 
enoe and oommandmg strength and the Barukzye Sirdars, less ohival 
rous than wise* determined to strike the blow, whilst* onppled and exhaust- 
ed, the Douranis had little power to resist the attack Even then they 
did not ventare openly and directly to assail the privileges of the tribes 
by imposing an assessment of tbeir lands* m lieu of the obligation to sup- 
ply horsemen for the eervioe of the state — an ohlintion which had for 
some time past been practically relaxed— bnt they ^gan cautiously and 
insidiously to introduce '* the sniall end of the wedge, by taxing the Byots 
or fiumssyehs of the DouraniB, whose vanous semoes* not only as oulti 
yators* but as artificers* had rendered them* m the eetimation of their pow 
eriiil masters* a valuable kind of property* to be protected from fo 
reign tyranny that they might better bear their burdens at home These 
taxes were enforced with a rigour intended to offhnd the Dourani obiefr * 
bat the trials* to which they were then subjected, but faintly fore-ebadowed 
the ^atest trials to come 

Little by little* the Barukye Sirdars began to attach such vexatioaB con 
ditions to tiie privileges of the Dourams — so to make them run the 

S untlet to all kmds of exactions* short of the direct assessment of their 
ids— that* in time* harassed, oppressed, impovensbed by these more im 
niar imposts, and anticipating eveiy day ue development of some new 
form of ^anny and extortion, they were glad to exchange them for an 
asseBsment of a more fixed and definite ohoracter From a minute de- 
tail of the measures adopted by the Barukzye Sirdars, with the double object 
of raising revenue and breaking down the remainmg strength of the 
Dourams* the reader would turn away with wearmess and impatioice* 
but this matter of Dourani taxation bas too muoh to do with the afrer 
history of the war m Afjphauistan, for me to pass it by in this place* without 
at least a slight reoogmtion of its importance 

The chapter on the Commercial Mission to CaubuJ,” which 
opens the second book^ affords us the following on — 

LOUn AUOKLAKD A.ND THE OOBIliEinOEHKIIT OP ZHS BtJSSO FHOBIX 

Nor did the early diwe of his government disappoint the expectations of 
those who bad looked for a pams-takmg, labonous admimstrator* zealous in 
the prosecution of measures calculated to develop the resources of the ooun 
try, and to advance the happiness of the people It appeared* ludeed, that 
with something less of the uncompromising energy and self denying honesty 
of liord William Bentinok* but with au equal puniy of benevolenoe, he wait, 
treading in the footsteps of his predecessor The promotion of native edu 
cation, and the expanaion of the mdustnal resources of the country* were 
pursuits far more congenial to bis nature than the assembling of armies 
and the invasion of empires. He had no taste for the dm and ooniiinon of 
the camp , no appetite tbr foreign conquest Qmet and unobtrurave in his 
manuers* of a somewhat cold and unpi^ve temperament* and altogether of a 
reserved and retmng nature* he was not one to court excitement* orto dedra 
notoriety He would fiun have passed bis allotted years of office in the pro- 
secution of those small vang/ftti of domeetio reiorm, wMoh, individoally. 
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attract little attention, bat, m the aggregate, affect mightily the bapplnese 
of the people He belong^, indeed, to that reepeetable olaes of gotemore, 
whose menta are not cafflmently prominent to demand ample reeognition by 
hie contemporaries, but whose noiselese unapplauded aohieyements entitle 
them to the praise of the historian and the ^titude of afte^age8. 

It was not possible, howeTor intently bis mmd might hare been fixed 
upon the details of internal aominutratlon, that he should haye whoUy dis- 
regarded the aggresBiTS designs of Persia, and the obviouB intrigues m the 
Bussian Oovemment. The letters from time to time by the British minis- 
ter at the Persian Court were read at first, in the Calcutta Gotmoil Chamber, 
with a yague interest, rather than with any excited apprehensions It was 
hide anticipated that a British army would soon be encamped before the 
fortresses of Afghanistan . but it was plain that eyenta were taking shape in 
Central Asia, over which the British Indian Goyemment could not afibrd to 
slumber At all eyents, it was necessary in such a oonjunoture to get toge- 
ther some little body of facts and to acquire some bistonool and geographt 
cal information relating to the ooun tries lying between the Indian mntier 
and the eastern boundaries of the Eussian Empire Secretaries then began 
to write ** notes,’* and members of Council to study them Summaries of 
pobtioal eyent^ genealogical trees tables of routes and distances, were all 
In great requisition dunug the first years of Lord Auckland s administration 
The pnntra works of Elpbiu stone Conolly, and Bumes, of Malcolm and 
Fraser, were to be seen on the breakfast- tables of our Indian statesmen or m 
their hands, as they were driven to Council Then came Sir John M Neill s 
startling pamphlet on the Ingress and Present Position of Bussia in the 
East McNeill Urqubart, and others, were writing up the Eastern question 
at home reviewers and pamphleteers of smaller note were rushing into the 
field with their small oolleotions of facts and arguments It was demonstrat- 
ed past contradiction, that, if Bussia were not herself advancing by stealthy 
steps towards India she was pushing Persia forward m the same easterly di 
rection If all this was not very alarming, it was, at least, worth thinkmg 
about It was plaiuW the duty of Indian statesmen to acquaint tbemselyes 
with the politios of Central Asia, and the geography of the countries 
through which the inyasion of India must be attempted. It was only right 
that they should haye been seen tracing on incorrect maps the marw of a 
Bussian army from St. Petersburg to Calcutta, by eyeiy possible and impos 
Bible route, now floundering among the inhospitable steppes, now parching 
on the desert of Merve The Bussian army might not come at last, but it 
was clearly the duty of an Indian statesman to know bow it would endea 
your to oome 

A long chapter is devoted to a detailed account of the siege 
of Herat. Perhaps the chapter is a little out of proportion to 
the general dunensions of the work , but it is to be remem- 
ber^ that the si^e lasted nearly a year, and was the 
ongin of the war m Afghanistan. The details, too, are 
altogether noveL Hitherto^ we haye seen the siege of Herat^ 
as it has been somewhat dimly represented by spectators 
in the Persiaii camp. We now see it from the Herat sidej 
and learn for the fint time particulars of the defence Here 
we catch a glimpse of Yar Mahomed’s 

PBXrABATIONB rOB THX DBYBBOE OJt HBBAT 

Matters now began to wear a more alarming ospeot Caning with bis 
whole heart the cowoidioe or treachery of his brother, who, almost without 
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a Bfaftiggle, had ahamefally sarrendered bis ohargSi* Tar Mahomed, 
with iDorea^ Tiffoor, addressed himself to the defenoe of the eitj The 

g ktes were oloeed against all egress The people ponred into Herat 
floods from the anrroundiDg country In otot house were hod 
died together the members of five or six families, l^e very ruins were 
tbi^y tenanted But still the streets were alive with throngs of people 
seeking habitations in the city Everywhere excitement and alarm were 
visible in the oountenances and the gestures of the Hsrstis. It was a 
strange and fearful ooDjunoture, and no man felt himself secure A fiat bad 
gone lortb for the apprehension of all persons of doubtful loyaltv Many, 
suspected of infidelity, were seized, their persons imprisoned and their pro- 
perty oonflsoated, whilst others, m whom the spirit of rebelhon bad been 
more elsariy evidenced, were plunged, with all tneir family and dependents, 
into one gr^ sea of rum. When it was known that Shamsud-dm Khan,t 
an Afghan chief of note, bad thrown ofi his allegianoe to Herat, all his 
Feisian dependents were seized and stripped of ^ they possessedL Some 
were tortorM, some were sent mto slavery, and soma were condemned to 
death The women and children were sold or given away Those of the 
Afghan tribes were more mercifully treated , but few escaped imprisonment 
and fine Nor were even the pnet^ood spared. The Mullahs of the Shiah 
seot were arrested and confined, lest they should sUr up mtngue and disaf 
fection among the people 

Whilst these precautions against internal revolt were taken by the Shah 
and his unscrupulous minister, actively and unceasingly they laboured to 
defend the city agamet the enemy advancing from wimout The fortifica- 
tions now began to bnstle with armed soldiers. The hammer of the artifl 
cer rang upon the guns in the embrasures The spade of the workman was 
hu^ upon the ramparts Eager for tiie foray, tM trooper mounted bis 
horse, and scoured tne country to out off stragglers. But still the Persum 
army moved forward in that compact and well ordered mass, which had baf 
fled the efforts, and kmdled the mdignation of marauders, along their whole 
Ime of march Soon the contest actually commenced On the S2nd of 
November, the advanced guard of the Persian army took up its position on 
the plain to the north west of the city Watching its opportunity, the Af 
ghan horse obiuged the enemy’s oavahy with suooess, and tiien fell t^n an 
infantry regiment, which stood firm, and repulsed the attack The Persian 
field artillery opened hnskly upon the Afghan force A couple •of guns in 
the city replied to them whilst a party of Afghan horsemen, dismounted, 
crept under cover, and with their long nfle-barrelled matchlocks^ fired on 
ihe Persian gunners. Upon this, skirmisherB were sent out by the Persians, 
who turned the flank of the Afghans, and forced them hack to the position 

• This was Tar Hahomed*S first Bnpj view of the case , but it may be doubted 
whether Bbere Mahomed Khan was surly to be censmred for the loss of GhorUiu 
Of small d i mensi ons, and nnftimiBhed with bomb-proofr, the place was ill oaloolated 
to sustain the heavy vertioal fire of shot and shell, vddoh the PraBian artillery poured 
into it A magaiine and store-honse took fire , and, at the time of its surrender, 
Cokmel Stoddart pronounced it to be quite untenable e 
f Bhains-ud>dliL Khan of Herat was a Fopulsye nobleman of very good flunOy, 
and in great favour with Bhah Kamran, before the commencement of the atoge of 
Herat Hla aister waa the Shahs favourite wife , and he waa entir^ in bis Ma- 
1e8ty*B oonfldenoe. A position of so much power, however, made xar Mahoaned 
his enemy , and it was to escape the minister^ perseoutlon, that he deaerted to Ifee 
Persian camp on the wproaoh of the invading army Had he remained in the otty, 
he would certainly baveb^ imprisoned, or assaasmated, for the GBiah was powerless 
to protect him. It was surmised. Indeed, that his oomiselled, or at any rate 

oonnived at, his flight, as hla onfy means of escape 
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wliiA Ottj had taksn up before No edTtntage wM guned by either psrfy 
But th* oontoit was now Curlj oommenoed. 

The waa soon m operation, bat at first it did not 
proceed with much vigoar. For the first time, the two 
contendi]^ forces were brought Yigoroujfiy together, on Ihe 
20th of Jwtiary — ^more than ten months B^t&r the oommenoe- 
ment of the siege. We may as well quote the following ac- 
count of an -o 

lOTlOH BXrOBX HXBAT 

It WM a floe bright morning The whole city was in ui nmisnal state 
of excitement Partlj impelled by ouriodtj, partlj moved bj a more 
laodable ambition to All the places of those whose serrices were required 
beyond the walls, the citizens flocked to the ramparts. Along the whole 
eastern faoe of the fortifloationB, the psrapets mid towers were alive with 
men. ** The old Afghans and relatives or the military,'* writes Fottinger, 
*• in like manner crowded the fausse-braie. 1 do not think that less than 
TpOOO men were assembled on one side m view of the enemy " The scene 
on which they looked down wu a most ezciting one It stlmd the hearts 
of that eager multitade as the heart of one man. The Afghan oavidiy, 
on issuing from the city, had spread themselves over the open country to 
the east, and the footmen baa taken possession of a neighbounng vil 
lage and ite surroonding gardens. The Persian videttes bad fallen wk, 
the trenches and batteries had been manned , and the reserves had stood 
to their arms, when, looking down £rom the ramparts, the excited Hera- 
tis saw the Persian Sirdar, Mahomed Khan , with a large body of troops, 
prepare himself for an offensive movement, and push onward to the at* 
taoK, At the head of the column was the Persian cavalry As soon as 
they appeared in sight, the Afghan horse streamed across the plain, and 
pourea itself fall upon the enemy 

The oharge of the Afghans was a gallant and a successful one Whilst 
tiie ramparts of Herat rang with the excited acclamations of ** Shahath / 
SKahiUk ! t (Bravo I Bravo I eouduot worthy of Bustum 

himself !' ), the Persian column gave way before its impetuous assailants, 
and retreated amongst the buildings from which it had debouched 
For a short time the progress of the stru^le was lost sight of by the 
gazers on the ramparts but the sharp, quiA rattle of the musketiy, the 
mud booBung of m guns, and the columns of dust that rose against the 
clear sky, told that the infantty and artdleiy had covered the retreat of the 
Persian horsemen The tide of victory now turned against the A^han 
force The Herotis who before bad driven back the Peruan cavalry, were 
now in tom driven book by the enemy The squadrons in the rear, in 
stoad of closing up, wheelM about , and the whole column was soon in 
fl[]ght Becovenng themselves, however, for a short time, the struggle 
was briefly renewM on the plain , but, the Persian horse, bemg well sup- 
ported by the infantry pls^tM in the gardens on both sides, whilst the rear 
of Ae A^an oavaliy i^rded no support to the troops in front, the flight 
of Bie Zierabi was renewed, and a gun was brought to bear upon tlmir 
retreating eelnmns. With vaiynig snoeess the battle was continued 
tfarougboiit the di^r Towards evemng, the Afghans regamed the advan 
tage wbidb they had lost at an earlier period of the engagement , and, as 
the shades of evening fell over the scene, the Pefsians evacuated the pMts 
they had oeeupiad, and the AfjB^ans were left m poeseemon of the field The 
engagement, tbon|^ a longt was not a sangamaiy one The loss on the side 
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of the Afghans was not estimated at more than twenty five or thirty kiOed. 
The HeratUy of coarse olaimad the victory , but the Bheah uihabitaata» 
who had made their way to the walls of city, and were among the 
spectators of the fight, could not repress their inclination to sneer at a 
saeoess of so dubious a character * lo the young English officer, who had 
watched the events of the day, it was very clear that neither army was of 
a very formidable character Ihe Afghan cavaliy made a better show than 
toat of the enemy , but in the infantry branch the advantage was greatly 
on the Bide of the Persians. The whole affair was nothing better fiian a 
senes of skirmiahes now reeultmg in favour of one party, now of another 
But the crafty Wuzir boasted of it as a great tnumph , and, on the fol 
lowing morning, went round to all those parts of the works, from which the 
scene below oould not be observed, rendenng a highly embellished account 
of the events of that memorable day “ Though so changed, says Pot- 
tinger, “ that scarcely any one oould recognise it, those who fau been 
present m the fight, finding themselves such heroes, commenced swelling 
and vapounng The soldiery gathered ronud m the greatest excitement, 
and their opinion of their own supenority to the Persians was greatly 
increased Many of them would say, “ If we had hut guns ! Others, 
evidently disliking the Persian cannon, would improve on this, and say, 
** Ah 1 if the infidels had no guns, we would soou send them away 

Far more interesting, however, than this, is the account of the 
great BuBfflan>-directed assault of the Persians, m the sommer 
of that year, when Yar Mahomed’s courage for the first tune 

g ave way, and, only by Pottinger’s vigorous exertions, was 
e brought to make a last gallant efibrt for the repulse of the 
Btormers. Some vague accounts of this mcident have already 
appeared m prmt. We now have it before us, for the first 
tune, m an authentic shape, and one difiermg considerably &om 
that m which it has hitherto appeared. 

Our extracts have extended to such a length, that we must 
now proceed per saltum to the second of the volumes before us 
and tmow ourselves at once into the midst of the K4bul insur- 
rection Here is an accouift of the 

DEATH OF BIB ALIXANDEB BUBNB8. 

The houses of Sir Alexander Bumee and of Captain Johnson, the pay- 
master of the Shah s troops, were oonti^ous to each other in the mty 
On the preceding night, Captain Johnson had slept in oantonmenta The 
expectant Resident was at home. Beneath his roof was hia brother. 
Lieutenant Charles Bumes, and Lieutenant William Broadfoot, an officer 
of rare ment, who had been selected to All the office of military seoretaiy 
to the new mmistor, and bad just come m from Oharekar to enter upon 

* Gontending emotioiui of sympathy, now with their eo-religionlste, and now with 
their fellow-mtuens. agitated the bruBts of the Hentia. "1 went,’* writes Pot- 
tinger, on the 2nd of February, ** to see a Shiah be was grieving over the ffito 
which hung over him , one moment oursliig Mahomed Shahls pcwDanimUy— the 
next, the A%han tyranny But, through the whole of Us discontent, 1 observed he 
fdt a sort of pride and satufkotion in being the countryman of those, who set the 
Persians at deflanoe. But he appeared hilly Impressed inth the idea that the dty 

must fUl whilst the Afghans, 1 had Just left, were talking of phmderlng Teheian 
with the aid of our artillery and iafiutry ” 
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hifl new duties It wm now the anniTenarr of the day on which hie 
brother hsd been slam hy Dost Mahomed's troopers* in the disastrous 
affair of Pnnmnduirah * and it must faaTO been with some melaneholy 
reooileotions of the past, and some dismal forebodings of the future, that 
he now looked down fh>m the upper gaUexj of Bnrnees house, upon the 
angij crowd that was gathenog l^eau it 
Before daylight on that disastrous morning, an Afghan friend sought 
admittance to Boraeee house, eager to warn him of the <|^aDger, with which 
be was encompassed A plot hu been hatched on the preceding night 
and one of its ffrat objects was said to be the assassination of the new 
Beeideiit But Bumea had nothmg but incredulity to return to such 
friendly warnings. The man went The iDsurgents were gathering 
Then came Usman Khan, the Wuzir, crossing Bumess threahoid, with 
the same ominous story on his lips.* It was no longer permitted to the 
English officer to wrap bimeelf up m an impenetrable moak of soeptioism 
Alt^y was there a stir in the streets Already was an excited populace 
assemblmg beneath his windows Earnestly the Afghan minister spoke 
of the danger, and implored Bumes to leave bis house— to accompany him 
to the Balia Hisaar, or to seek safety m cantonments The Englishman, 
deaf to these appeals, oonhdent that be could quell the tumult, and soom 

* "BefSure a ireO-wlBher of Bnmei came to report to him that a plan had 

been hatched during the night, which had for Its chief otjeot his murder TJnft>r> 
tanately Sir Aiexanaer comd not be oonymced that the man was telling the truth, 
and paid no heed to what he said. Shortly after, the Wusir, Usman KhaiL ar- 
rived (by this time the mob was assembling) The Wusir urged him to leaTe 
his house, and proceed to cantonments. Sir Alexander seomed the idea of quitting 
his house, as he had every hope of quelling the disturbance , and, let the worst come 
to the worst, he folt too well assured that neither the Envoy nor General would permit 
him to be sacrificed, whilst in the performance of his public duty, so long as there 
were ^000 men within two miles of him.**— fCaptoia JoituomiJattmaL Ms BeeordiJ 
” The King’s ministers went to Bumes early in the morning of the 3mL and warned 
him of what was about to happen — of the danger of remainmg in his house— and 
requested him to accompany him to the BaUa fiissar , but he was deaf to all entrea- 
ties, incredulous and persevered in disbelief that any outbreak was intended , yet I 
am told he wrote into cantonments for a military force to protect him ^—[Letter of 
Brigadier SkeBoa. MS. Beeordi.'\ The stat^ent of Capuun Johnson to the 
olflaik that a native friend warned Bumes early in the morning of the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, that his life was in danger, is confirmod ^ Lieutenant Eyre, who says that 
the mans name was Mahom^ But BhowVingh, Bumess ohnpraaBde^ only 
surviving witness of what passed in that officer’s house upon the fiitm mornii^, says 
that his master did not wake before the arrival of the Wncir , and that the man 
(Wolli Mahomed by name), who had called to warn Bumes of his danger, was not 
admitted, nor was his mess^ ever delivered. "On the day of the murder,’* saya 
this witness, ** as early as three o clock in the morning, a Coeaid (Wolli Maho- 
med) came to me 1 was on doty outside , he said, * Go, and inform your master 
immediat^y that there is a tumult in the oity, and that the merchants are removing 
their goods and valuables from the shops * 1 knew what my master had said on the 
saMeot the day before , so I did not like awahloghim, but put on my obiquass 
and went to the Char (monk Here I met the Wusir, Nizam-ud-Dowlah, going 
towards my maBter’s house I immediately tamed with him, and on my arrival 
awoke my master, who drdssed quickly, and went to the Wusir, and taUcM to him 
some time " As this man speaks of what he saw, and what he did on the morning 
of the 2nd of November. 1 conceive that his evidence is the beet that is now obtain- 
able He states that “ Sfr Alexander Bomes was duly informed by his Aig^tan ser- 
vants, the day previous to his murder, that there was a atir in the dty, and that, if 
he rmnained in & his life would be in danger they told him be had bettor go to the 
cantonments . thu he declined doing, giving as his reason that the A^hans never re- 
ceived any Iqiiiry from him, but, on the contrary, be had done mndi for them, and 
that he was quite sure they would never iqjure him.’* The visit of Mshomed 
must have been iiald on the day before the outbreak. 
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ing tbe lato of quitting hiA potfi, Ifa6 domiiel Of tho 

Wniir, and remained to tMe the fdty of ibe tnob 

Bat eten to Alexander Bnr&ea, InoredOlOna of imminent danger aa bO 
was, it seemed neecaeity to do Solneiblag He wrote to the £nto^< sailing 
for support And he sent messengera to Abdhllah Khan. Two ehtfptai^ 
aea were deepatofasd to the Aohetx^ chief, asaoting him that if he would 
restrain the popUlaoe firom violenoe, evoi^ effort would be made to adjust 
the grisTanoee complained of by the people and the ebieft. One enly of 
the meesengeiv returned He Drought back nothing hut wounds Xfae 
message hsd cost the other hlS life 

In the mean while, from a gallery in the upper part of bis bouse, Bumee 
was haranguing the mob Beside him were hia brother and hla fHend 
The crowd oefore bis house increased in number and in fury Some were 
thirsting for blood , others were greedy only for plunder He might as 
wen have addreesed himself to a herd of earage beasts. Angry Toices 
were lifted np in reply, clamoUnng for the lives of the Bnglish officers. 
And too surely did toey gain the obieot of their desires Broadfoot, who 
sold h» life dearlr, was the first to fall A boll struck him on the chest , 
and the dogs of the city devoured his remains 

It was obvious now that nothing was to be done by expostulation—* 
nothing by forbearance The violence of the mob was increasing That, 
which at first had been an insignificant crowd, had now become a great 
multitude The treasury of the Shah s paymaster was before them , and 
hundreds, who had no wrongs to redress anu no political animosity to Tent 
rushed to the spot, bungerlng after the spoil which lay so temptingly at 
hand. The streets were wavmg with a sea of heads , and the opposite 
houses were alive with people It was Do longer possible to look onap 
palled upon that fearful assemblage A party of the insurgents bad set 
fire to BumesTs stables bad forced their way into bis garden , and were 
oalliug to him to come down His heart now sank within him He saw 
clearly the danger that beset him— saw that the looked for ud from ouiton 
ment hod foilM him in the hour of his need Nothing now was left to 
him, but to appeal to the avarice of his assailants He offered them largo 
sums of money, if they would only spare his own and his brothers bfe 
Their answer was a repetition of the summons to *' come down to the 
garden ** Charles Burnes and a party of ohuprassies were, at this Urns, 
firing on the mob A Mussulman Oashmenan, who had entered the house, 
swore by the Koran that, if they would cease firing upon the insurgents, bo 
would convey Bumee and his brother through the garden in safety to the 
Kuazilbaeh Fort Disguising himself in some articles of native attire, 
BumCs accompanied the man to the door He had stepped but a few 
paces into the garden, when bis conductor called out with a load voioe, 
*' This It Sekunder Burnes !** The infunated mob fell upon him with frantie 
energy A frensied mullah dealt the first murderous blow , and in a mixiute 
the work was complete The brothers were out to pieces by the Aiighan 
knives Naib Bbenff, true to the last, buned their mutilated remains 


From thu pamful scene ^e turn to semethins still more 
painful — 


aSNXBlL atPHINSTONS 


The officers who served under General Eipkmstone throughout this 


* Had)i Kh a n, who had been Kntwal of the city, and had been removed through 

Bon^ fautisniaiitaHtj, is uM to hare brooght M fbr the pnrpese fk*eek eAe 
contigiioiis kitwmamtj or baths 


h 1 
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nnbappj onsiB haTO iQTanably spoken of bm with tenderness and reiq>sot 
He was an honoiurable gentleman'^a kind hearted man— and be had onoe 
been a good soldier His personal courage has neter been questioned 
Begardless of danger, and patient under trial, he exceed himself without 
reserre, and bore his sufibrings without oomplaining But disease bad broken 
down bis physical strength, and enfeebled bis understanding He bad 
almost lost the use of bis limbs He could not walk , he could hardly nde 
The gout bad cnppled him in a manner, that it was p^nfbl to contemplate 
Ton could not see him engaged in the most ordinary conpems of peaceful 
life without an emotion of lively compassion He was fit only for the 
invalid establishment on the day of his arrival in India. It was a mookeiy 
to talk of his commanding a difision of the army m tbe quietest distnct of 
Hmdostan But he was selected by Lord Auckland, against the advice of 
the Oommander m Chief and the remonstrances of tbe Agra Governor, to 
assume the command of that division of tbe army, which, of all others, was 
most likely to be actively employed, and which demanded, therefore, the 
greatest amount of energy and activity in its commander Among the 
general officers of the Indian army were many able and energetio men, 
with aobve limbs and clear understandings. There was one— a onpple, 
whose mental vigour much suffering bad enfeebled , and ke was selected 
by the Governor General to oommand the aro^ in Afghanistan 
Ever smce his arrival at the head quarters, Caubul he had been, in bis 
own words, unlucky in tbe state of nie health. ' Irom the beginning- of 
Hay to tbe beginning of Ootober he had been suffering, with little inter* 
mission, from fever and rheumabo gout Sometimes be bad been confined 
wholly to his couch , at others he was enabled to go abroad in a palanquin 
During one or two brief intervals he bad sufficiently recovered bis strength 
to trust himself on tbe back of a horse He was in the enjoyment of one 
of these intervolB— but expecting every day to relinquish a burden, which 
be was so ill able to bear* — when, on the Snd of November, whilst inspect- 
ing the Guards, he had a veiy severe fall — the horse falling upon him, f 
and he was compelled to return to bis quarters From that time, though he 
never spared bimaelf, it was painfully obvious that tbe Caubul army was 
without a chief Tbe General was perplexed — bewildered He was utterly 
without resources of bis own A onsis bad come upon him, demanding aU 
the energies of a robust constitution and a vigorous tmdentanding , and it 
bad found him with a ftame almost paralysed by disease, and a mind quite 
clouded by suffering He bad little uowledge of tbe political condition of 
Afghanistan of the feelings of tbe people , of tbe language they spoke , or 
tbe country they inhabited. He was compelled, therefore, to rely upon the 
informatioa of others, and to seek the advioe of those, with whom ho was 
associated So oiroumstanoed, the ablest and most confident general would 
hare been guided by the counsels of tho British envoy But General 
Elpbinstone was guided by every man’s counsels — gener^y by the last 
speakers — by captains ana subalterns, by any one who bad a plan to pro- 
pose, or any Imd of advioe to offer He was, therefore, in a constant state 
of oscillation , now indining to one opinion, now to another , now deter- 
mining upon a course or action, now abandoning it , tbe resolutions of one 
hour giving way before the doubts of its successor, until, m the midst of 

* He had sent in a medioal fiertlfioate some time befinre, and received permission 
to return to Hindostaa. He was to have accompaiiied the Envoy 

t Hemoraadom found among the effects of the late Hid^-General Elphinitone^ 
C B., in hie own band-wrltfaig 
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these TaoiUetions, the tune to strike passed away for eTsr, and the loss was 
not to be retrieTed. 

In such a ooDjanotnret there ooold have been no greater oalamitj than 
the feeble indeouioa of the military commander Promptitude of action 
waa the one thing demanded by the exigencies of the oocauon , but, instead 
of promptitude of action, there was nothing but hesitation and incertitude — 
long delays and small doings, worse than nothing — paltry demonstrations, 
loosing as though they were expressly designed as rexelations either of 
lamentable weakness, or folly more lamentable still To the Envoy all this 
was miserably apparent It was apparent to the whole gamson It waa 
not possible altogether to supersede the General He waa willing, with 
all his lucompetency, to serve his country, and there was no authon^ 
in Afghanistan to remove him from his command But something, it 
was thought, might be done by associatmg with him, m the command 
of the cantonment force, an omoer of a more rohnst frame and more 
energetic character Brigadier Shelton was known to be an active and 
a gedlant soldier Maoneighten counselled his recall from the Balia 
Hissar, and the General believing, or perhaps only hoping, that he would 
find a willing coadjutor in the Bngadier, despatched a note to him with 
uiBtniationB to come into cantonment 

We have taken these jpassages at random, and seriously think 
that they give a very fair idea of the oh^oter of the work 
before us, but the most interesting portions of the book are 
so inseporal^ mixed up with their contexts, that we have 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to extract them. The 
chief value of the work resides in its undoubted authenticity 
Almost every assertion is supported by authority, quoted either 
in the text, the margin, or the appendix, and the authorities so 
quoted are mostly original autnonties. We are precluded 
m)m expressing any opinion regarding the bterary merits 
of the work, but we may express our belief that it has been 
undertaken and earned out in good faith, and that the author 
at least has a strong conviction that it contains nothing at van- 
ance with the trutL 
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Abt — Sketch of Mqxnoara , owing a bruf aeeownt ^ the 

origin and habiU of the Mcnre , tfuvr eulgygaiien hg a British 
force i thw ond coniverncn wto an tnduetrum p«a- 

santig ffith descnptunu of wmous works if imgahen w Juatr^ 
wara and Apntr, constructed to facQUate the operatuns of agn- 
cuUure^ and guard the district agmnst drought and femme 
Illustrated twft MapSyfHans and Views. By Lieut^CAmel C 
G XhnoH, Bengal Artillery, Superwtendent J^mir and 
Mamoara, and Commandant Maxrwara Local Battalion 
Lmdoiu 1850 

W^EEB IS Mairwar^ ? What kmd of a ooimtry is it ? Why 
^ould a quarto-book be pubbsbed about it rather than about 
hundreds of other districts ? Whosoever wishes a full and com- 
plete answer to these questions will find it m the volume be- 
fore us. For those who will be satisfied with less than a full 
and complete answer^ but yet seek somewhat more information 
than is fiirmahed by Hamilton’s Gazetteer, we shall endeavour 
to make provision in the present article But our object will 
not be fuliy attamed, unless we can convert some of the seekers 
of a little information into seekers of full information , unless 
our readers be so pleased with the pre-gustatiou we mtend to 
fumiBb them withal^ that they will proceed with a whetted 
appetite to the perusal of Colonel Dixon’s volume. 

^ving mentioned Hamilton^ we may as well extract all that 
he tells us about the distnot m question we shall have an 
opportumty m the sequel of examining the accuracy of the 
infOTination that he afibrds. 

^ Mabwab ( Marawa ) — A large and ancient division of the 

* Ajmir provmce^ situated pnncipally between the 26th and 28th 

* degrees of ^ latitude but m modem tunes better known 

* as the Baja of Joudpu/s temtones. In former times the word 

* Marwar, as mdudmg the town and fortress of Ajmir, became 
< almost synonymous with the name of the provmce. The word 
‘ Marawa sigmfies any dry desert soil, possibly from maruj 
^ desert^ and sthob^ dxy land, a region where one dies. The 

* table-land or plateau of Marwar (if so irregularly mountamous 
' a country deserve such an appellation) rises towards the South, 

* the Marwar range being proDably 1,000 feet above Mewar, and 

* some of the mountainous peaks 2,000 feet above that plam and 

* the valley of the Nerbudobi. The most elevated of the Abu 

* mountains, as mdicated by the barometer, has been estimated 
^ at 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, the summit producing 

* European fruits and shrubs. This division of Bajputana has 
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* been poaeeeeed by the Bhatore tnbe for many ages# and oon- 
^ tama many forta and Btroni^holds^ now moetly aulnect to 

* Jondp^r On mvertination, the I^^onanea found that the 
^ Xford^ Prayer m the Marwar language contained twfflaty-eight 
^ of the thirty-two words partioulanaed in the Bengateie and 

* Hinduatam ipeounena. 

^ Beaidea the r^pdar Hindu and Muhammadan population^ tbia 
‘ district la partly occupied by eavage and predatory races, who 
‘ freauently require the active inte^erence of the British troops 


stationed at JNussirabad. One of these, Mbairs (a race resem- 
bling the Bhilsj) inhabit the Marwar hills, nam^ Mhaixwara, 
and have given much trouble^ both to their neighbours and to 
the Bntw funotionanes in K^^putana, Their religion does 
not seem clearly ascertained, but the Br ahmin io al and Mussul- 
man induence is probably by this tune didused among them. 
In 1820, it became necessary to march a detachment against them, 
which captured Halltin, their principal fortress, and routed 
them from many of their strong-holdk Another turbulent and 
thievish race are the Minas, but m what they differ from 
Mhairs, and from lowH^aste Hindus and Muhammadans, Bhils, 
Gonds, Kuhs^ Katties and other wild and predatory hill races, 
has never been properly investigated. In 1819 they also were 
dnven out of their fortresses, and the whole country scoured, un- 
til they submitted to the amicable arrangements dictated by the 
British Government It is certainly desirable to ascertam what 
peculiar oircumstances have led to the superior barbarity of the 
Mhairs and Mmas soattored over the mil country of Sarowy, 
Joudpur, and Jeypur but it is bkdy they were as much sm- 
ned against by the neighbouring powers as they themselves sm- 
ned, for, on British protection being notified to them in 1821, 
many Bhils and MiTiaa left their haunts among the hills and 
settled in their former villages, and disoiplined corps of these 
robbers were established to enforce honesty among their neij^- 
* hours. 


* In 1811, the annual tall of ram, never abundant, ftiled in 
^ Marwar, which, m addition to the desolation caused by clouds 

* of locusts, drove the inhabitants of that unfortunate ooontry 

* for subsistence mto the centre of Giyerat. Misery still pursued 

* them, for m 1812 Guperat also expeneifced a fiaktxtt o£ ram, 

* and consequent scarcity, which soon reduced the already half- 
^ starved emigrants to a most deplomble condition , yet they 

* most unaooountahly declined empoyment when tender^ even 

* with the prospect of death as the oonse^uenoe of their refiasaL 
' The vKfimty of every hu^ town m Gujerat was then crowded 
^ with these wretched creatures, infirm, dying, dead, and half 
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' eaten by dogs^ who acquired an unnatural degree of feiooity 

* from haTing bo long fed on hnman bodies. Even the distmotion 

* of caste was at length forgotten, and theBrahxmn was seen selling 
^ hiB wife for two or three rupees to such as would receive her , 
^ at Baroda, the Qxucowar’s capital, the weekly return of Mauv 
' wara buruds exceeded 500 b^es. Much was done by native 

* chanty, large subscnptionswere raised, aided by at liberal sum 

* from the Bfuxida Government , but all was unavailing , the ex- 

* tent of the calamity exceeded the human power m efficient 

* alleviation. In the mean tune the unfortunate emigrants imread 
^ themselves over the Gujerat province, from the Gulph of Cutoh 
' to Surat, and m many instances to Bombay , and there is reason 

* to believe, that of the whole mass, not one m an hundred 

* ever returned withm the limits of his native province. — Pubhsh^ 

* ed MS Documents^ Major ComaCi jfc 

The Mairwara of Colonel Dixon, however, is not co-extensive 
with the Marwara of Hamilton The former is but the eastern 
portion of the latter, as is evident from the first sentence of the 
work before us — The tract of country known by the name 
of Mairwara forms a portion of the Araoala chain of hills, run- 
ning from Gujerat to withm a few miles of Delhi. It is bound- 
ed by Ajmir to the north, and separates Meywar on the east 
from Marwar on the west to the south are the hiU possessions 
of Mevwar” The distnct is about 100 miles long, and its 
breadth varies from three or four to about twenty-nve miles. 
Such IS the country where one of the most mteresting expen- 
ments of modem times has been tried — the experiment of con- 
vertmg a race of marauding barbanans into an mdustnous 
peasantry That this experiment has been to a very great de- 
gree successful, we think there can be no reasonable doubt, 
although some may be inclmed to suppose that the couleur-de- 
rose tinge that Colonel Dixon throws over the picture is partly 
reflected from his own kmdly feelmgs toward a people for 
whom he has done so much, and a country which it has been 
his high honour so signally to benefit. 

It cannot be nmnterestmg to any of our readers to be made 
acquainted with the process, by which the conversion has been 
effected of a people from baroansm to civilixatioD, and of a 
country from a virtuffi desert mto a fertile land , and our purpose 
IS to lay before our readers so much of Colonel Dixon’s narrative 
in a condensed form as may suffice to give them a general idea 
of the methods by which so salutary a reform has been effected. 
Up to thirty years ago, the Mairs were neither more nor less 
th^ a large community of free-booters. They consisted mainly 
of fugitives from justice, or from religious persecution, or 
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^btioal jealoBs^j in the neighbonnng etates^ and of the descen* 
cbuite of such fugitiyes. As m the case of old Borne, eo ex 
fimtamis popuhB turba omms sine diBcnmine, hber an Bemu 
esset, KViOA novarum rerum perfugit and as in the case of Borne 
also, this race was more dietinguiBh^ by a love of bold adven- 
ture than by a taste for the peaceful pursuits of pastoral or 
axprioultural life Our author mstitutes a comparison between 
t£e Maus and the Highlanders of Scotland,m the days when they 
were m the habit of lifting” the cattle and goods of their low- 
land neighbours m a gentlemanly way , — and in some respects, 
no doubt, the parallel holds good , the Highlanders ** lifted’* and 
the Mairs lifted,” but we do not know that the Scotch High- 
landers ever acted in this matter m a national capacity Clan 
went to war with clan, in consequence of some fend, and the 
victonouB clan plunder^ the vanquished , yea, it is not impro- 
bable that the desire of booty mi^t occasionally be a concomi- 
tant inducement to undertake a war, but we do not think 
that it generally, or ever, constituted the professed casus belh. 
The men who habitually robbed, and levied black mail upon 
tiieir lowland neighbours, were probably under the protection 
of the chieftams , but we are not aware that robbing was ever 
followed as a profession by chieftains and their clans as sucL 
Whereas all this seems to have been tbe case with the Mairs. 
They were merely a band of robbers. The tie that bound them 
together was purely a predatorml one , they were associated for 
no other purpose than that of plundermg And they plunder- 
ed merely and confessedly for the sake of plundermg , they did 
not go to war on points of honour or national concern, and then 
take, as a not ungrateful accident, the booty that might fall into 
their hands, but they went forth to rob for their livelihood 
wherever they could find it , “ but they never had recourse to 
arms, except in cases of resistance and dire necessity ” Our 
readers may differ m their estimate of the distinction that we 
have endeavoured to point out , but we think that a real differ- 
ence did exist, and that it was but fair to state it. 

The different nations and tribes of B^^puts could not be 
expected to surrender themselves quietly as the victims of 
these depredations , and accordingly they made frequent incur- 
sions into their temtones, bom with the view of inflicting 
vengeance on account of depredations comnutted, and of re- 
claimn^ criminals who had fled to this asylum But the 
Mairs m their mountain fastnesses laughed their invaders to 
scorn , and although a village might now and then be burnt and 
a few of the weakest might be killed, yet they never suflered 
any material mjury or permanent subjugation , and it seemed 
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thftt they might have taken np the language of the Scottish 
oLuu, to whom we have endeavoured to »iew that they did not 
bear 00 striking a reeembhmoe as our author enppoaee , — 

Let them tot u with bounds, nd pmsoe ns with besglee, 

Oive onr roofii to the flames and our flesh to the eagles { 

While there’s leayes m the tost er ton. on the mer, 

IfacigTegor despite them shall flonzish for erer 

And BO 5 m all human probability^ it would have beeu^ had not 
other antagoniBte been brought into the field against them 
than the neighbourmg Bajput tribes. In contending with 
these tribes^ it was bravery against bravery The Mairs were 
as brave as their opponents^ and had the inestimable advantage 
of situation on their side. They could not therefore have been 
subdued. It was a difierent case altogether^ when British dis- 
cipline was arrayed against them. 

it was about 1819 or 1820, that the spread of our conquests 
brought us mto close neighbourhood with the Mairs, and we 
did not more than half like their ways. Yanous httle expedi- 
tions were sent against them , some of their villages were burnt, 
and some of their forts were levelledL A treaty was entered 
mto, the breach of which gave us good reason for settuig m 
earnest about the subju^tion of the province The expedition, 
under the command of Colonel Maxwell, was crowned with 
comxdete success , m the course of three months, the marauders 
were entirely subdued, and, during the thirty years that have 
elapsed since 1821, they have given no disturbance to their 
neighbours, but have been the more or less wiUmg subjects of 
that experiment, which it is the object of the work ^fore us to 
detail 

The enerunent m question was commenced under the aus- 
pices of Cfolonel Hall, who seems to have succeeded very soon 
m braUcing the neck of some of the more glaring barbarous 
customs that had prevailed amongst the Mairs. llus will ap- 
pear from the foUowmg extract from a report by that officer, of 
cUite the Slst July, 1827 — 

Pan. 5 — It If nKMt sBtitfitcfioiy to be able to nport the eomideto and 
taij abohttoii of Che two revoltuig eoftame — female mfiyitidde and the aide of 
womeiL. Both crimes were closelj' connected, having had their crigm m tbe hmvy 
expense attending marriage contracts. The suns were payable by the male nde, 
wen nnalterahte, equal for tfte rich and poor, without any abatement whatever in 
fiiToar of the latter What first established the payment is mduiown } hot it war 
so aacred, invtoble, and even a partial deviation so difgracefti], that the moat ne- 
ceMitons of the toibe wonld not mcar tlie impntotioiL 

0. Henee arose os decoded a right over the penons of women as over catde or 
other fcopertjr vrere inherited and diapoaed of acoerdmgb, to tbe extent 

even of sons selling their own mothers. 

7 Henee also arose payable were beyond the means of 

•0 many, that danghten neoesaarily remained on hand after maturity, entailed im- 
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moiha [immortal ?} iVigrace, and ihni entaflod a nooeii^ foe aU fomale progeny 
becoming nctimB to their fomOy bononr 

8 On the ftahHahinimi; of jQtitUi rule, both erils c^radnally diminkhed, Be- 
yn^ were not allowed to be tnui^^otred excejit for orngn^ pnxpooea | tbeir con- 
sent was to be obtained, and thair choice consulted } kii^ homane treatment was 
enforced, and the whole syrtom of considering them as mere cattle was disoonnwed, 
withoot any indication bowerer of interfoorence with the of property so umg 

*nri«trp y 

9 fiemale in&nticide was at once prohibited % and though many, no doubt, 
still fen secret sacridoes, foom the great fodlity of nndetected desCmcbon, yet the 
danger, aided Iw ImproTed feeling, encreased the samrois so considerably, as to 
force npon the Mairs a dire sense the root of the evil, and a general wish for its 
remoYii^ by a reduction of the regulated snm of contract \ bat they were averse. 
Indeed deedazed their inabili^, to alter the long-estobliahed sacred custom them- 
selves, and earnestly entreated it might be efiected by an order of anthonty, binding 
all to obedience \sj heavy praialtiea This was promised in a general way, m case 
of necesfli^ $ but as there were many points to be settled, and it was desuaJble to 
asoertam the general foeling with accuracy, as well as to avoid interftrence, if pos- 
sible^ a generm panchayat was strongly urged, either to decide the matter, or, at all 
events^ aid m the franung of appropriate rN^ulotions. 

10 After the lapse of a fow months aOowed for consideration, the whede was 

settled in pubbe panduyat, aid its reeolutioDs were confomed, without the sb^itest 
alteratkm , so that the proceedmgs ongmated with, and have be^ earned through by, 
the inhabitants themsdvea , nor has there been a ^single petition againat it, eitha 
pending, or subsequent to, ^ustment. ' 

11 They have lowered the sum payable on marriage contrmets^ abohshed oU 
right of subsequent sale, and fixed a year's imprisonment, or SOO rupees fine, with 
catfOnino fi from casto, 08 th e punidunent for deviatioiu 

If we did not feel the necessity of hurrying on, we 
should gladly loiter for a little space, and monmze over this 
extract. We do not remember to haye met with so consis* 
tent a carrying out of the principle myolyed in the pur- 
chase of wives, as is implied m the yesting of the property 
thus acquired m the son, as the natural heir of his father, 
and the oonsec^nt right inherent m the son to sell his 
own mother! We see also the innate and apparently inera- 
dicable tendency of the Asiatic mind to look to and lean 
upon the Govermnent in all thin^ Perhaps this feelme attains 
its culmiiiating pomt in Bengal , but it exists all oyer the East. 
The idea never seems to have struck these Maira, who a few 
years before had no Government at all, that they could do any 
thing in the matter, unless the Gkivemment compelled them 
The result of the measure furmshes a good illustration of the 
demand and supply principle, or at least of a very moderate 
“ protection.** Formerly, when wives w^ subject to a prohi- 
bitory duty, the g^t nmonty of the people could not indulge 
in the luxury, ana consequently the article was a drug m^e 
market, and h^ to be destroyed — now, however, whence pnoe 
IS lowered to 163 rupees, the consuming class” is so greatly 
extended, that the demand is equal to the supply it is found to 
he a good thing to have a large stock of once unmarket- 
able commodity Small profits and a ready sale are found to 

M 1 
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be, in this case as m others, the soul of busmees. After all, this 
whole matter does not furnish a very exalted view ei the dig- 
nitv of our nature , such things could scaroelj have been done, 
had humamtj been precisely such as some dioose to repre- 
sent it Our paffes have alr^y been the vehicle of a full dis- 
cussion of the whole question of female in&ntioide, its causes, 
and the manner in which its abohtion has bben effected bv 
Biitish influence and authority judiciously apphed* We shall 
not therefore enter upon the matter here, but content ourselves 
with the expression the feeling of gratitude and honest pnde, 
that must m shared by every Bnton, m contemplation of the 
fact, that, wherever Ihe influence of our nation extends, m- 
ianticide and other such barhanties give way before it 

One very important instrumentality m effecting the civiliza- 
tion of this district was the formation of a local corps. Perhaps 
Colonel Dixon somewhat over-estimatea the influence of tms 
step, but there can be no doubt that its influeuoe has 
been very considerable. The good effects that are consider- 
ed to have resulted are thus briefly summed up by Colo- 
nel Hall — ** The corps has contributed materially towards 

* reforming the Mair population. The regulanly of conduct, 

* pimctual discharge m duty, deanlmess and unqualified 

* Bubmissiou required, the go^ &ith observed m all trans- 
‘ actions, the congemal suhaistenoe offered to many, the full 

* confidence repos^ and the kmd treatment shewn, could not 
^ fail of conciliatory effect , besides, on the other hand, its being 

* a body for coercion, which, the population must have been 

* well convinced, was fully quahfied, trom bravery, fidehty and 

* local knowledge, to inmot ample punishment, Should the 

* necessity he imposed.* 

We fear many of our readers will he astonished at the idea 
of improving young men by converting them mto soldiers, and 
of improving the inhabitants of a district by stationing soldiers 
among them We fear it is a feet that this is not the result of 
oonvertmg our English peasantry mto soldiers, or the effect of 
quartering an Enghsh regiment m the midst of an English dis- 
trict Is this because the standard of militaiy morale is bdow 
that of the English peasantry, and above that of the Mairs, so 
that the former must he depressed, and the latter elevated, m 
order to reach it ? This would be a compaiativdy satisfeotory 
view of the matter , but we fear that it is not admissible to 
such an extent as to account for the whole phenomena. But if 
it were so, it would only idiew that there is no reason why 
morale of the ranks of an army should be lower than that of the 
people , and the fitet, that m the ranks of the Bntish army it 
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ig ad^tted to be lower than m the ranke of the Bntuh peo* 
ple^ indieatOB that there is somethixiff greatly wrong in the me- 
thod of enlistment and m the disoipTme the Bn&b army It 
18 very fiur from onr wish to deny that there are, m all ranks Of 
that armjr, men possessed of every good and noble qnahty , 
but It 18 impoesibre to ehut our eyes to the fact that far g^ter 
numbers are poaseseed ci no good quality^t oi men. Doubt- 
less a considerable improvement has been effected since the 
days when Cowper described the influence of militiaHaoldieniig 
on an agncultTural population, but we fear that the picture 
which he draws is out too like to what occurs in number^ 
less oases every year , — 

The down, the child of nature, withont goile, 

BLeved with an xnfknt'a ignonnce of all. 

But Ina own simple j^eaimva ; now and then 
A wreatliDg matdi, a fbot-nc^ or a (air \ 

Ib ballottea, and tremUee at newa 
Sheejnsh he dofis hia hat, and mombhng fwean 
A bible-oath to be wfaateer they pleaae, 

To do he knowv not what The talk peifbnnedr 
'Hiat inatant he becomes the 8ergeaxit*s care, 

Hia po^ and hii torment and hk jeat 
His awkward gait, his mtrorerted toes. 

Bent knees, raond sboalden, and dejected looks, 

I^ocnie him many a coiw. By slow deg^iees. 

Unapt to learn and formed of atobbom stol^ 

He yet, by slow dcwreea, pota off himse l f, 

Growa conacioiu or a cban^ and likea it well 
He stands erect $ his sloncf becomes a walk ; 

He steps onward, martial in his air, 
fils form and moTement } is as amait above 
As meal and larded locks can make him ; weara 
His hat, or his idnmed hdmet, with a grace , 

And, his three yean of soildieidiip expued, 

Setnms indign^ to the ibghted 
He bates the field m which no flfo or 
Attends him t drives his cattle to a maxch , 

And fiir the amaxt comrades he has leik 
*Twere wdl if his eacterior change were aU 
Bat, with hu clumsy port, thc^rotch has lost 
Ss ignorance and hsormleas nuumen too. 

To swear, to game, to drmk j to diew at home 
1^ lewdnesB, idle ne ai, and labbatb-breacb. 

The great ptofioeiKy he made abroad , 

To aatonian. and to orieTe fak goa^ fiiends , 

To neak some maiden s and hk mother’a heart 
To tw a pest where be was nBefUl <nice,>-^ 

Are hia sole aim, and all hk glory, now 

This, we fear, u but too fiuthlul a picture even of thiugs aa 
ihev are to this day m our regular army» And gnevously is it to 
be lamented that such a state of things should continue* Now 
it 18 different with our sepoy regiments m India. These men,, 
on becoming soldiers, do not oease to be men. Tbey retain^ to 
a mr greater extent than our British soldiers do, their ooiw 
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nexion with their fiumliee and with their natiye diBtncts, and 
ate less thrown looee from the social reetrmmts of fiunily and 
neighbourhood Surely aomething might be done to raise our 
arm j in public estunation^ to make employment m it the ob- 
leot of denre to respectable industrious men, instead of its 
oemg the last resource of the idle and the dissipated, the last 
step m the downward* career of pro&gacy and ^issipatioiL We 
diould be more glad than we can enress, could we be con- 
vmced that the i£a, we entertain on t^ pomt, is not correct , 
but if it be correct, surely it behoves the nation to set reso- 
lutely about the device and the apphcation of a remedy It is 
not impossible that good hmts might be derived from the his- 
tory or our Indian native army-, and of the irregular local batta- 
lions, that constitute no unimportant element of that army 
There con be no doubt that the Mairwara battabon has provra 
a school m which the Mairs have learned industry and regulan- 
ty, and that tibe discharged soldiers have returned to their 
villages to set an example to their neighbours, and to diffuse 
such a feeling of respect for the service, as to secure the 
enlistment of the most active and respectable of the people. 
Nor have the direct services of the corps been of Lttle avail m 
preserving the peace, and in breaking up bands of depredators. 

The pnncipu steps, however, that Imve been achieved in the 
inarch of civinzation, relate to ^e administration of justice, and 
the improvement of agnculture. The transition from 

** The ffood old rule, the lunple plan. 

That he diall take who has the power, 

While they shall keep who can*^— 

to the regular administration of even-handed justice, and the 
protection, by the power of the whole, of the right of each mdi- 
vidnal, may be regarded as the most important step in the pro- 
gress of a people m>m harbansm to humamty We believe it 
might be demonstrated that up nation ever yet effected this 
substitution of law, the force of the whole, for violence, the 
force of the few, by the mere devdopment of pnnoiples ab tn- 
tra^ external aid nas ever been necessary, and that aid has 
generally, thoi^h not always, been afforaed by conquerors to 
&e vanquidief The usual crimes that prevailed amongst this 
people before their suojugation, and their rude attempts at the 
administration of justice, were similar to the crimes and the 
punishments that nave prevailed among all nations in a bke state 
of advancement These are bndBiy but clearly descnbed in the 
following passage — 

Befoore wn f ftnng on a d6teQ of ihe amcoltiml luiprovcfnents, winch for aomo 
yean pMt have been progreiiing ao rapidfy and ayatenatically ^ Mair- 

tn^ It u proper to Uke a cnnoty renew w the mode in winch jnitice wii 
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ftdmuiiBered thii wild people. * * * Ptlor to their eobjngetMii, die sword too 
fieqoendjr decided diepntee and repaid u\}iiriea. Enry man itood on Ids own 
strength, or that of his kiiuhi^ The most praUfic oooise of qnsnot was the aln 
dncbon of women of one elan hj pe(^ bekmging to another, or on aooonnt of a 
breach of promise of mama^ In the fboner case, the wh^ clan, and all that 
were on fiiendly tenns with it, wonld enonse the qnanel as their own. Serf- 
001 enooimteii would oocaamudly take phue, and, as loss of lift ensued, ftuds 
were generated, which were handed down to posterity as an hefa>looiDu Another 
mode m adoptbn with ihfim,^)ere the sword was not chosen as the artater, 
was xecoorae to " Dlj,** a vpeciaM of ordeal to which the cnlpnt waa aabmitted. 
Thu consisted in tbm&g t& naked band into a -v^lwel filled with boihiig oil, or in 
takmg iro ared-hot ahot with the hand. SnperstitttMi, with its ftlse philownih/, had 
tan^ them that mnocenoe wonld protect the cnilpiiit ficonn ixgnty from oil, 

<a mnn bnnnng-hot iron. That this ordeal was erer pot to trial, no proof eiosts i 
althon^ the pwple hare freqnently been^ premed to sh^ one solitary instance of its 
use. odn, in the virtne of thu remedy, as a test for gnilt or innocence, all bold a 
firm belief Akhongh they have been tdd of the ftllai^ of this doctime, and that 
iieiAer innocence nor any human agen<ty can prerent fiesh fr om boniing when 
broQKht into contact with fire, still they cnng to the belief of their foreftthen, and 
oonamertbe the only tme and impartial mode of arbitrament Thu sopenti- 
tioD, hke that m witchoaft, will lose its hold on the mmds of the peoide, as loca- 
tion spreads its influmice, and th^ commence thinkmg for themselTes. 

Another mode of observance, in new to satisty claimants, was to place mon^ or 
property within a temple, or other holy spot, wnm the indiTidnal concerned would 
help himself as &r as his oonsdence sancdoned. On some occasions the dispute 
was decided Ity one or other party taking an oath, under the provision tha^ were 
the swearmg party to siifi^ any misfortune, bj death in his ftmily, or Ices of cattle 
or prope^, within a stated number of days,h]S oath was null and void, and ^ case 
lost. Th^ were the conmum inodes observed in the adnunutration of jnstioe. 
Pandu^ may, on some occasioau, hB;ve been employed , bat it was rarely resort- 
ed to, mnn Uie arenmstanoe of there bemg no means, in the person of snpenor 
aothonty, to enforce its decision. 


It IB not Bnipnaing that the religions instinoty without the 
enlightenment and guidanoe which revelation alone supphes in 
sufficient measuroj should have led all nations to b^eve m 
ordeals. 


If there*s a power above ns-^and that there u, all natore ones aloud 
Throi^ aU her WDrks>->be must delight m virtue , 

And that which he m must be happy 

It is the natural and sound oqpcluaiony which men m all a^ 
and m all countries^ have arrived at , and it is not suipnsmg that 
m their ignorance ^ey should have imagined that the supreme 
power must mdicate ms delight m virtue^ and confer happmesa 
upon the virtuous and punishment upon the vimouB, in some 
de^ite form of man’s prescription^ as by rendering the one m- 
sensible to and leaving the other suibeptible of its utmost 
intensity It required a Divme teacher to unfold that sublime 
philosophy, m virtue of which, as Lord Bacon tersely expresses 
It, Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testamenv as of an 
isienor and comparatively ca rn a l dispensation, ** but adversity 
IB the Uessing of the New ” It is themore not at all surpriHiDg, 
that the tniu by ordeal should have found a place m the^n- 
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minal code of eveij nation at a certain stage of its progress ; 
but it oertainWdoes excite wander, that m respect of one parti- 
cular cnme^ the ordinary form of ordeal shouQ have been com- 
pletely reveroed^ as it seems to have been« by erery nation on 
the earthy excepting that one winch received its laws direct from 
heaven. The idea of the orde^d in ordinary cases is, that the 
mnocent will escape, and the guilty be at oioe detected and 
punished. But m the case of witchcraft, it seems to have been 
unifiiimly the practioe of men to subject the accused to an 
ordeal, whose idea was, that tiie guilty should be deteeted by 
his fire^om from punishment, a^ the innocent vindicated by 
bis suffering the utmuAmsnr tn its fuU force. In our own 
country this was done in many ways, but, especially, by throw- 
ing the suspected person into a po^ of water, with the con- 
viction that if she were innocent, die would be drowned, and 
that, if she were guilty, die would float, and be brought out for 
punishment The same principle was adopted by the Mauna. 
** The Mans” (sa^s our author) were wont to entertain the ful- 

* lest belief in witchcraft. A woman suspected of exercising this 

* power was submitted to the ordeal of having red pepper ^phed 
^ to her eyesL On this apphoation exciting acute pam, she was 
' considered as guiltless of the accusation, otherwise she was a 

* witch.” 

We must give at length the account of the mtroduction of trial 
by Panchayat, as it contains many points of peculiar interest — 

With oaxsehea, a reconne to Uda expediaot (the Panch^at)^ has been a tt e n ded 
with the most lataBfkctoij resnhs. In all cases having reftrenoe to the abduction 
of women, breach of promise of marriage, chnm to huid, setticsnent of bonndazy 
disputes, minor cases d’foi^jdane $ — a word, in aU matters of ccmi^aiDm of wrong 
sustained or ii^iiiy done, with exception of higher oases of crime, the Panchayat IB the 
chief ixutniineot emplo^ u the distribution of justice smong this primittve peojde. 

* It ma.j be deemed by some to be not a ttttle remarkaUe that the ordeal was al* 
lowed in the Jewish code in only one spedal case (See Knmb V ) Into that code it 
was introdnoed br Divine iu»pomtment, jnd therelbre was altogether free from the 
oljeetbn to whiolL it is liable in every otAr ease The ohf^ction to it in these oases is 
■l^ly,that God has never soif that He will makemaniflMt the innocent and the guilty 
respectively hj the dUferent effeota that the ordeal ahaQ produoe upon then^ and 
therefore men have no right to dictate to Hfan, and assume that he irill do so under 
the Jewish dispenaalion, however, he didpziMnise that he would thus distingaish 
between tiie innoeent tiie groilty Ine oommentatwa on the laws of Hoses 
do not appear to have notioad a diatmotion, that aeema to ua very worthy of notion 
between the ordeal as employed by the Gentile nations, and the ordeal prescribed 
to the Jews. The former seem to have invariably eonalsted in sabjeoting the ans- 
neoted pscion to trialiu the ewferaf effeot of iHikm would be death or oti^ severe 
11:1)1117, on the assumption that hmooeoee would be manifosted by a special inter- 
poaltton of the deity The “ water of jealonty", cm the other luuid, was noforaS|g 
ha n nteii^ and ooty made hansM by a qieeial intstpoaitton of the deity for the 
detection of tiw guilty This strikes ua as a very remarkable indication of the com- 
paratively mfld genioa of the Sfoaaio code, wideh we believe osn only be accounted 
for by xwfereBoe to its diviiie origin Grantixig that either systeoiwonla equally iaspire 
the gu&ty with terror,it is mmeoesaary to point out with how much oonAaenoe the one 
system, and with how mush natural the other, most have Inspired the innocent. 
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Tlw fbOowing if the ordnuiy ooone of prooednre >- 4 lie oompkiuMit mMCta 
« written petition in Urdu, m wnidi u [lune] embodied tiie pja rtic o l a n i of h& giier-^ 
ance. At the dote of ms comidiiiit, he erpr o asct fak wuUnnnen, or odierwli^ 
to h»Te his case eettied by Fandsmt An order it titan pasted ftr tike i ttendmo^ 
of the defea^mt. On hit appetimg, tiie eoaxplaint it explamed to hmit iHmn he 
dehTen in a figni<ying^ at the same time, by what mode he 

wishee to be tried. Should each party de£e a Ikachayat, eadmamee bit retpectire 
arhitratan i ^ somber oTiriiom u akme Umited by tim pleatoie of the oisitmidfBg 
parti es Sometmiet tim jmy oontistt of twelve mentiMn on each tide. GtncniBly 
tpeaking, on tcote of economy, each aide zeetnota its qooCa to tinree or Ibwr 
members. Oldecttons to memben, on account of neamees of Idn, or on other 
rouonahle gronnds^ are allowed, a^ sabatztnles are named to sspiity the phioe of 
thoee ohallmged and ngected. Hie complainant and defendant tbm enter mto «n* 
gagementt to abide by deoaioa of the Fhnchay at, exoept In cate of diaamovaZ, 
by paying a ttabed fine to tiie Gkivemmeiit, whcm a new trial is allowed. In like 
mann qr^ifl arbitrators bind themselTes by enga^^ements to do strict and impartial 
jnstioe in &e case sobmitted to their decision t m fuhire thereof a stated sum is 
forfeited AH preliminarieB having been ama^^ the case comee under mTestiga^ 
tion. Bach par^ finds its arbitral m food, which variee in qoahty according 
to the means of w partiea. On the dedaum of the case, the expense devolves on 
the losing side. As the Blden are chiefly seleoted, firom their reepeetahili^'aiid 
inferred Imowledge of ngfat, for this doty, delay in coming to a deciAon is not 
nunsoal , influenced, peri^v, by the curcnmkaiice^ that they are found in food whilst 
engaged in sw^ inveahgatkma. Feelmgs iwide, and tiie imagined honor of their 
di^ more fteqoen^ induce delay, whm matten between two opposite septa are 
under discussion, irachayats have taken a montii or five weeks to coniiaer the 
questions at iasoe. Havmjif at len^ come to a decuum, their opinion, recorded m 
writing, IS read and eaqilamed to mt complainant and defondant, who approve or 
disf^i^ye of the decree of the Fnjicb, according as their feelinga prompt them. 
The deoialon, generally speaking, is uoanimons. When otherwise, the opinion 
of three-fouT^ of the members is necessazy to make their decree bindnig. Al* 
thon^ dissentienta sre at liber^, on paying the stapnlated fln^ regnlated with 
referinee to the laraenfiM d* the case at Wte, to demand a fireeh trial, this privilege 
is rarely clahned. ^Hie Mairs, when bUow^ time for consideration, axe open to 
reason { and they well know, when then is a large majority opposed to them, 
cogent reasons exist for tins dedikm i the more partioolarly as thw own arbitra- 
tor or a portion of them, have so decided the oaae. The so pw in te n dent will 
generally know where the deaaon of a Fanch is not consonant with the usages of 
mepeq^ IDs explanation is received willingly hy the aiUtraton^ when any 
deviation firom (xmimon usage is ixnnted out to them. In this way, by obeerving 
temperate condbatoiy tom towards the jury, a slig^ modification of their decree, not 
unfireqnently,has the desinble e^ct of bringins lonnd aBasmainah on botii sides. 

By omatitittmg the Fsnohayat the tzibrnraT to which oomplahats are aulnmtt^ 
for enquiry and dedskm, sevem important advantages are attained. The del^ 
dants are tiled by their own peers; and thus the sdmmistration of batiice k virtually 
placed in the hands of the ^ers, sulgeot, of oonrse, to modification and in^^ve* 
ment by the sapenntendent. Forties, are dissatkfled, are aware^ their casm 
have been decided by their fiiends and clansmen, and tiu^ mnwgit themaelves^ 
there k no tribunal whose decree k more to be reipected or more ^Aidiwg^ i hn 
that of their own brethren in caste. Against the nh^ authorities no grannda of 
dkploBsnre can exist $ for bU they have to do in the ^»se k to satisfy thoamebres 
that matters are condufited ^ith teffularify, temper, and jntiioe. It k a tining 
argument in foviv of this sytiem of dispmumg juswie, tiiat, dunog the last twenty- 
six yean, the period of OUT rule inHairwara, no appeal has been made beyond 
the anperintendent of the district. 

A critical eje, and eimecially a lawyer's^ will see at a glance 
that the syet^ thus aetailea ifl &r from being tluroretically 
perfect 9 but it u admirably adapted to the condition of the 
people among whom it 10 efltabliimed , ahd ite working ehewa 
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thftt a better system could not have been devised. And 
although some may be in honor at the idea of a j^^e^ who 
have no oounsel) no retamers, no demurrers, no rules l^iai, no 
chancery oases or suits m eqmty, dragging their slow length 
through tedious years of harrowing uncertainty and accumulating 
fees — we think, for our own part, it may be posable for people, 
who have not yet attamed a taste for the luxuries of htigation, to 
exist m a country, where a lawsmt is never protracted beyond 


a month or five weeks. Their pleasures may be less exquisite 
than those of their more refined neighbours, but they are smted 
to their capacities. 

* A 1 9 a 1_ _ J Ji _<» J 


At the nakof being charged with aGothic disregard of time- 
honored institutions, and with setting at nought ** the wisdom 
of our ancestors,” we must he allowed to express our cordial 
approval of that part of the system which does not make ab- 
solute uuanmuty in the Fanohayat essential to the pronouncing 
of a verdict. Independently of the heresy of not preferring 
things as they are to things as they might by any possihibty be, 
we are aware, that m stating the opimon, that the system adopt- 
ed m the Jk^wora code is better than that of the English 
system, we run counter to the opimon of some very high authon- 
ties, who vmdicate the latter system on abstract principles, as the 
best ^stem m itself, without reference to its being or not being 
the nue existing m any particular country Of those authorities, 
one of the highest is Arago, who some years ago made use 
of an argument on this subject which we may be allowed to 
quote, as the subject, though mcidentally mtroduced at present, 
IS so important as to warrant a digresaon. ** If a verdict is 

* resolved on” (says M. Ara^) " by ten men out of twelve, there 

* IS a greater probabihty thst it will be a correct verdict, than 
' if it had been pronounced by seven out of twelve. The degree 

* of certamty of a judgment is in direct pT<^rtion to the 

* number of judges who have dehvered it If you take the 
' hypothesia that the verdict of a jury be decided by a ma- 

* jonty of seven against five, as this hill proposes, you will 
' find the result of your calculation to he a fitful one—/^ 


* chances of error^ m such a eases are tn the proportton of one to 

* four I cannot go through aU the oaleulationB before you , 
' but I assure you they were formed m the most oonsmentions 

* manner, on mathematical pnn^les, and they are supported by 

* the Bu^onty of Condorcet, CondiUao, Laplace, and all who 

* are versed m the science of calculati^ probahihties. But 
' let us admit that the jury’s error maybe as often m &vour of 

* the prisoner os against mm, so that instead of the proportion 

* of one to four, let us suppose that the probabihty of error to 
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* hiB preiudicej if the absolute majonty be seren 

* 10 one to eighty or even one to ten. We sha ll then have it 

* ngoroualy and maAematically demonstrated, tha^ tanonff th9 

* men led to executwn, there u one tn ten who m innocent 

We Bhnnk from the idea of diasentmg, m a math^tical 
queation, from the decision of M. Ara^, even although he were 
not bacl^, as he says he is, bv Conoorcet, Condillac, Lapl^, 
and all other investi^tors of the doctrines of probabih^ But 
indeed the mathematical part is all nght enough* It is toe 
assumption, on which the mathematics are brought to bear, that 
we believe to be erroneous. The assumption is that each mem- 
ber of toe juiy is equally likely to form a right or a wrong 
judgment- This granted, it will follow, just as Arago says^ 
that the chances are as one to four, that a judgment mu- 
nounced by seven votes against five wdl be erroneous, But 
this, we venture to assert, no one will bo disposed to grant, who 
considers that it is not upon opinions, but upon facts, that juries 
are required to pronounce. The question being put to a 
body of mteUigent men, whether this man did this thing, w© 
cannot hesitate to say that toe probabilities are vastly in favonr 
of their giving a correct answer when dear evidence is brought 
before them. Now suppose toe probability of each man being 
m error to be one in 10, then the chance of an erroneous 
verdict, delivered by 7 votes against 5, will be only one m 100, 
and the chance of a man bei^ unjustly condemned will be one 
in 200 " Tell me,” (says Dr Lardner, m reference to this 

* very question), " how many tunes per cent, a given man will be 

* wrong m his judgment, and I can tdl you exactly, positivdy, 

* and matoematic^y, how much more likely a unanimous jury 

* (not starved) is to have arrived at a true decision, than another 

* in which the voices are 8 to 4, But that does not put me one 
' step nearer to ascertaining what u toe per-oentage of erroneous 

* condusions m the judgments of a smgle indiviauaL” Clearly 
not, — and we ore convinced that we are fiur nearer the mark in 
assuming 10 per cent, than M Arago in assuming 50 per cent., 
as the proportion of erroneous condusions by indiyiduals of 
ordinary intelligence as to matters of fiu^t But the glaring 
fidlaoy of M. Arago’s argument consists m his tacitly assuming 
that a jury, which can amve at a verdicf where seven of its 
members are of one opimon and toe other five of toe contnuy 
opinum, vnU always return its verdicts on such a bare majority** 

* Sbioe thlf WBB written, we have oomnlted the elaborate artii^ on ProbabOltj by 
Hr Qalloway, in the eewenth edition of the Bne^fdopadia Bribomiee, and are 
glad to find the remilt of ealonlatkm founded on the beat data doea not— <v«ry 
widdy differ firom the aoppodtlon that we hare made. The general reaolt ia^ ttmi 

** out of 119 verdiots, reapeothig which we know nothing else than that aeren at leant 
of the Jury oonciured in flndiug the aoooaed guilty, we may expect ow to be wrong, 
or that one person out of 119. ao condemned, will be Innoeent •• 
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The detective and punitive Byetemfl adopted in Mairwara 
eeem equally nmple and ludidona with the judicial eyetem. 
Every man 10 hie own thiOMetector 

A penon haying lost hia bullocks or bnflUoes, proceeds firam Tillage to Tillage 
m qi^ of inftnnatioKi, baring afaing a ** hnnsU,” that is, a odOar of sihrer, about 
httneck. As this (HnamezU is odIj worn Wwoinen, the of its bemg slung round 
the neck of a man indicates at once that he has lost some property, and has come 
in search of Infonnation regarding it , he then pcooehds to ofibr the hnnaU, or a 
pecunhuy reward, to any one who will discorer the ofieader, and point out the 
cattle or properly l^Telling thus firom Tillage to Tillage, hu tronble is at length 
repaid bj some m the acqaalntonces oi the cnlpdt, or oocawmally oneof the culpnts, 
coming forward aaan intormer The owner goes to the tdaoe indicated, sad, m the 
ixutanee of cattle, he strokes them down the back, in yntne [tcAen Pj) of recogni- 
tute { or, in the case of other proper^, he makes known his right to it to the toad 
of the TiDage. IVonded with rail informatioii, he proceeds to the nearest Thana, 
and has the parttchlars of the stoir embodied in a petition to be sent np to 
the authorities. In the meantime the police proceed to the apprehension of the 
delinquents, with the sUden catde or property and plantiff, are at once for- 
warded to the supermtcndmit The informer & runlj or erer [nener] conflronted 
with ito delinquent nor is this requisite ; for to Knows the partiailsn of the 
robbery hare been fhlfy disclosed, and that denial, myolTing the tronble of proo^ 
would enhance hu punishment Hence he finds it more to his adTuntage to coniesa 
to wtot he has deme. Through this qrstem of pnrchaahig information, toa^ rob- 
benea are brought to h^it, whuh, m its absence, would remain secret. The ofi^ders 
are made to betf the wwfie expense meuned m bringing the robbery hmne to them. 

The system of punishment adopted seems to be a happy com- 
bination of fine and impnsonment. The pnsoners are required to 
work. An account current is opened with them^ in which all 
their food^ clothes and blankets are entered to their debit, and 
they are obliged to enter mto engagements to defiray the charge, 
as well as to make restitution of the value of the property 
stolen, by payments &om year to year after their rele^ from 
durance. Altogether^ the system seems well adapted to the 
state and condition of the people, and therefore goo^ It would 
be altogether mapphcable to a Afferent state of society , and 
will, doubtless, require modifications as the people, amongst 
whom it IS establumed, advance in refinement, and the «nmea 
committed by them become more comphoated, and the interests 
to be protect^ more mvolved. 

It 10 evidently to the plough, however, that Colcmel Dixon 
looks as the great civilizer It appears that the lunspradenoe was 
mainl y the work of his predecessor, Colonel Hafi. Colonel Dixon, 
however, is entitled to a degree of credit merely intoior to 
that belonmng to tke originator of a good syrtmn , foras- 
mnoh as lie has not innovated upon the syst^ intro- 
duced by his predecessor He found it with many theore- 
tical defects, which, although he gives no hint to that effect, 
we doubt not he must have perceived. Still he found thal^ 
tfveU adrmmstered, it was oa^le of working well, and instead 
of setting himself to alter aim destroy, he lent himself cordially 
to the administration. We know not whether the man who 
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thofl actSj does not even deserve mcnre credit tiian he who oiw* 
nates the system. But the affncultural improvement is entirmy 
our author^ own » and we fow s^pathiae with the enthusiasm 
with which he describes it and B0ul4esB cntics^ who have 

never done anv good themsdves, wdl oham our author with 
egotism and self-glonfioation , but no one, mo knows the feel- 
ing of the man who has been enabled to do any good, will 
ti£e up with such a censure. We cannot follow our author 
through the details of his operation. They are very interesting, 
even to those who have no special connexion with agncnltuiu 
afiairs , and will be mvaluable to all, who may at any future 
period have oocasion to conduct simiW operations The great 
desideratam was a system of water-works, which should make 
cultivation possible. TiU a few years aro the cultivation was 
so difficult and the result so precarious, Siat the people cared 
not for the ownership of the land. But now by means of 
tanks, wells, and embankments, a large tract of country has 
been redaimed from jungle, and a large population has been con- 
verted from professionaTrobbers into industrious iarmera This 
has been effieoted by the people themselves stimnlated by a 
judicious extern of Grovemment advances. We repeat that 
the whole aetails of this experiment, from its beginning to its 
result, are m the highest degree mterestmg , and it is only 
because we could not but do injustice to them by such 
an abndment of them as alone our space would adimt of, 
that we do not attempt any account of them. If a blessing 
18 attached to the making of two blades of grass to spring up 
where only one spiang up before, surely all mture generations 
of the Mair s will venerate and bless the name of Colonel 
Dixon, who 18 — m the expressive idiom of the land in which we 
sojourn — emphatically the JCartd of their country 

We shall not enter mto the financial results of those opera- 
tions , but shall content ourselves with stating, in the words 
of our author, that during the last eleven years, the sums 

* expended on works of irrigation amount to 2,41,112 Rs^ 

* 1 As, Pie, while, durmg that period, the of 

* revenue beyond the Jumma of the first year of the present 
« incumbent’s superintendence m 1835-36, is 6,41,234 Rs^ 

‘ 5 As 64 Fie Afiter reimbursing ourselves for the outlay 

* on public works, there is a surplus given of 4,00,121 Rs, 13 
‘ As, 6f Fie, This large amount is our gam m a pecuniary 
^ point of view As &r as affects the moral improvement of 
^ the people, the advantages are lOTond calculation.’’ 

We have adled Colonm Dixon the ** maker ” of the countiy 
of Mairwara, and although we have high authority for plaomg 
the maker of a country infinitely above the mti^er of a tov^ 

!«. o ..*^11 -A A 1 1 -1 1 - ^ 
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plojment. He soon found that vanous advantages would 
result from the establishment of a oity m the miaet of Jus 
Aroadia. And a city he detennmed to erect Having oIh 
tamed the Govermnent sanotionf he mvited mahmom^ or 
merchants, from the neighbouring states, and hu character, 
and that of the Government which he represented, were now 
so well established, that the mvitation was l&anldy accepted. 
The town was regularly planned out Houses were ouilt 
with stones and hme (abundance of which was found m the 
distnot), and roofed with slabs of gneiss. In the course of a 
very few months the town was bimt, and occupied a busy 
population. Nor was it built m a straggling or miscellane- 
ous” manner Every house was set down according to order, 
and the city of Nya Naggar will stand the test of comparison 
with any city m the world for neatness and taste. It has of 
course no fine buildings — no palace — no cathedral — ^no univer- 
sity — ^no theatres — ^no galleries, — no montunental columns, — 
but it has broad dean streets, it has well-placed and well- 
built houses, if it has no palace, it has no gm-palaces — ^if 
it has no cathedral, it has no gambling-houses — if it has 
no university, it has no brothels. The poet, in describing the 
golden age, tells us that m those days 

Kottdiim pneotphes dngebant oppida foisaa 
We will not stop to enquire whether this means that there 
were no towns in those days, or that the towns existed, but were 
not surrounded b^ deep ditches. We might mtroduoe a vei^ 
pretty piece of criticism on this pomt, hut we forbear Suffice it 
to say tnat N^a Naggar, not being built on the Saturnian model, 
and oemg built moreover by an Artillery officer, is summnded, 
not mdeed by a deep ditch, but by a high substantial pucka wall 
The reasons that induced this erection are stated as follows 
" The construction of a wall of masonry round the town 
‘ would be attended with many adyantagea Its presence 
‘ would impart confidence to the residents. It woula protect 

* the inhab&mts from any sudden attack on the part of oacoits, 

* and k woidd prevent the abstraction of oatue on the part 

* of the Majrs, or that of the Boarfs, a class of hereditary 
' thieves, who resided in the border towns and villages, and 
' received protection from the iduefs by paying them one- 

* fourth of their earninga All circumstances aavocated the 

* measure.” The wall was erected at a cost of about Rupees 
24,000 It consists of " a rampart with parapet defended by 
^ l^rty-two massive bastions. The rampart a breadth of 
^ SIX, and the bastions of twelve feet. The parapet rises m 

* height above the rampart seven feet, having a wokness of 

* from two to three feet The curtain waSs, exclusive of 

* foundation, have an elevation above the terre-plem of the 
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* country of Beventeen feet, while the biustions are twenty- 
^ one feet in height^ It ib built of stone and mud internally, 
and wi^ stone and lime externally, and covered with a ooat» 
ing of muble ohunam. The work is strong, and is oalou- 
^ Uted to last, with common attention, through an indefimte 
^ number of years ’’-—or until, as we anticipate will be the &ct, 
it be superslkled by one of enlarged circuit Withm this 
wall there reside 1,955 &milies, who carry on vanous com- 
mercial and manu&ctnnng operatioiUL 

We have thus briefly sketched the mam operations that 
have been on m Mairwara. When so much good has 

been done, it might seem ung^raciouB to allude to what has not 
been done. But we must express our conviction that the 
educational department has not received that amount of atten- 
tion to which its importance entitles it. That so enbghtened 
a man as CoL Dixon should be mdiflerent to this object is im- 
possible , and under his auspioe8,.at the special recommendation 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North Western Provmces, 
a beginning has been made. But when we state that the city 
of Nya Naggar only furnishes 118 scholars out of its 1,955 
families, andthat these scholars are scattered over 12 schools 
— ^which must, therefore, of necessity, be of very inferior qua- 
lity — ^it will be admitted, we think, that we have good grounds 
for entertaimng the belief, that the same amount of energy has 
not been brought to bear upon this part of the experiment 
that has produced such noble results m the other departments. 
If we were to impute any blame to Colonel Dixon on this score, 
he might well adopt the Themistodean defence , I etamoi Jidr 
dle^ hut I can convert a small state into a great natunu And the 
plea IS a good one. But although it were folly to expect that 
Colonel Dixon can do more for an educational scheme 
aid it by his countenance and his advioe, we are convmced that 
his work will not be complete until a vigoroos effort be made 
for the mtroduction of such a si^eme on an adequate scale, 
and under the supermtendence of a man capable of domg justice 
to the expenment. It will not do to say that the time has not 
come for this. In fact the tune never comes for any good* 
work, until the man rises up to accomplish it , and when the 
man comes, he makes the tune for his om purpose. The tune 
had just as httle come for cultivating the fields of Idiurwara, as 
it had come for cultivating the mmds of the cultivators. Had 
Colonel Dixon waited until the time came, he would ^ve wait- 
ed for ever Note is the tune, the proper time for every good 
work. Even if we were to admit, wmoh we by no means do, 
that the tune had not come a few years ago, we must maintam 
that ndV at least the penod has arrived, when a vigorous e^rt 
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Without entemig upon the much>agitated question as to the 
duty of the Goveniment to instruct their subjects m the 
doctnnes and principles of true religion, we most be allowed to 
eimress our conviction, that, amount a peo^e whose own 
religion sits so lightly upon them as uiat of the JMmrs evidently 
sits on them, there could be no reasonable objection to the 
introduction of a Chnstum system of education, similar to that 
which obtams m the lower dass of Missionary schools in this 
country , and that this is the system most suited to the wants 
and the ouroumstanoee of the people. If sudi a system were 
introduced, under the direction of a man of good sense and 
tireless seal — an educational Colonel Dixon — we are persuaded 
that in a very short time these mountain glens womd parti- 
cipate m a BtiU richer blessing than that which has already 
lighted upon them. Even the operations of agnculture would 
then be earned on with donble alaenty, for they would be car^ 
ned on by men of ei^panded inmds ana humanized hearts. 

And now, m bnnging this imperfect notice of a ver^ mterest- 
book to a close, we must express our gratification at the 
results of the operations detailed m it G-ovemment of 

the East India Company has many fiiults , but it has m it 
capabibties of producing great good to those whom Providence 
has subjected to its sway Fi^ly are we persuaded that it 
has been a great blessing to the Mairs — and, although not so 
viably, yet not less really, to the people of this country gener- 
ally — that they have been subject^ to British rule, and brought 
under the influence of British sentiments, and led on m the path 
of improvement by British example. In proportion as this rule 
IB admmistered with justice, and these sentiments are diffused 
with bberality, and this example is attractively set before the 
people our connexion with the people of India will be a bless- 
ing to them and to ourselves. 

One word more, and we have done. And that word shall 
be, we will not say in compliment to, but in well-mented com- 
mendation of, that distinguished body of men to whom Colonel 
Dixon belongs. It is a great fiict that our Indian army is ever 
ready to m'pplj men capable of carrying out every good mea- 
sure that is ever projects It seems as if it had within itself 
unlimited resources, k fund of undiscovered talent, which only 
requires a fiur field in order to its development. It were not 
just to Colonel Dixon to suppose that he is no more than an 
average spemmen of the IndW officers , but it were not just 
to the army to withhold the fact, that multitudes have been 
drawn from the ranks of that army and put mto positions of 
great difficulty, and that they have idmost invariably earned 
out the measures entrusted to their execution m such a way 
as fully to justify the wisdom of their selection* 
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Abt X — Wanderings of a Pilgrtm m. search of the Ihc- 
tures^y during foup-and-^wenty years ui the Eaet^ un^ 
JReveiaiions of lAfe tn the Zen&na, By Famny Parks, JUhs~ 
trated unth sketches from nature 2 vols , large Sva, Lonr 
don Pelham Richardson, 1850 

Mbs. Fannt Pabbb has written a very charming work on 
India. She u not one of thoee, who can travel i^rom Dan 
to Beersheba^ and find all barren.” Her journal extends over 
the lonff ]^od of twenty-four years^ and her travels very 
rarely deviate from the b^ten tnuik , yet the livelmeea and 
freshness of the narrative are kept up to the last pa^ , and 
after reading her two ponderous volumes, without wpping 
or any other oompromise with our conscience, our reliw re- 
mams unabated, and we are quite ready to enter upon a couple 
of volumes more. For, m the first place, it is a very pretty 
book , and where is the cntio, who has not an amiable weakness 
for a luxurious type, a broad margm, sketches &ithfril to nature, 
or nch with ^igeous colouring, and covers flammg with scarlet 
and ^M? But it is not merely a pretty book to graoe the 
drawing-room or the boudoir, and to nave its pages timed over 
by idle gentlemen or idler ladies, when they are at a loss for 
any thing better to da Mrs. Parks is a very clever, and a 
veiy eccentric ^and we have no doubt a very pretty) lady , 
and her entertaining pages call up before one ue scenes or the 
praple she desonl^, with all the truth and fidehty of the 
Da^erreotype. Much of her book too, even to Indian read- 
ers, IS as novel as it is hfe-like , and gives ns glimpses into 
the highest classes of native female society, and into scenes 
for the most part strictly tabooed to the foot of the Europeaxu 
We have ne^ therefore for robur et ces triplex mrca pec- 
tus,” when we commence by finding fiiult — grave fiiult, uid 
not slightly to be passed over — with this very hvely and 
entertaining work. 

The journal of Mrs. Parks has many pomts of resemblance 
with the frunous letters of Lady Maiy Wortley Montague , 
and we cannot help fancying that our fiour lady” was not 
altogether unaware of the mot, and has ingrafted upon her 
own, not a few of the more objectionable eccentncities of her 
witty, but not over-stmit-laoed, predecessor Mrs. Parks, 
however, is neither a wit, nor a gemus her descnptiona are 
truth itself, but, when she steps out of h^ own natural and 
better self fat die poor affectation of displaying her fimuhanty 
with the proverbs and superstitionB of the natives, or of 
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repeating stones that other women would shnnk her levity 
beoomes prolaney and her Amazonian tone coarse and indehcate. 
W« wouH be fully justified in using harsher words than these 
but we write these even with regret and reluctance. 

The book commences with a touching and beautiful dedica- 
tion to the memory of her mother , which is immediately fol- 
lowed by an invocation to the Hindu idol^ Gknesha, in the 
'Vf orst possible taste, and m a style that owes all its humour to 
its sragulanty She affects a partiabty for Krishna, and makes 
frequent alliimnns to the filthy stones of R ad h a and the 
GUipis , (die boasts of saluting the Hmdu gods in their tem- 
ples to the admiration of the Brahmans , and has nee 

and fiowers imered to an idol in her own boat. It is a very poor 
excuse that no harm was intended — ^that it was done out of 
good nature, and recorded &om a little of the ordinary vanity of 
author-^]^ Idol-worship is a foul and hateful thing, and the 
curse and Dane of this country , and no Ghnstian — and a lady 
least of all — ^has any more nght to amuse himself or herself with 
playing at idolatry, than wiui playing at theft, or drunkenness, 
or murder, or any other deadly sin. 

The fiipponcy and levity, also, with which she refers to her 
own fiiith, savour more of the cock-pit than the boudoir, and 
will, we trust, be all expmged from a second edition. 

The most difficult part of our task yet remains, and we 
scarcely Jmow how to set about it Honesty, however, is the 
beat policy , so we shall speak plainly and give our reasons 
for so domg The " Wanaenngs” are better adapted than any 
book we know to be a hand-book for this side of India. They 
are singularly attractive and elegant in appearance , and, 
being written by a lady of acknowledged ability, and of name 
and standing m society, there is no hook more likely to be 
selected as a gifl for a sister, or a wife, or a daughter, or 
any other fema& fhend or relative, on her first arrival m this 
country Truth compels us to say, that, m its present state, 
and until it shall have passed through the hands of some judi- 
cious Bowdkr, it is altogether unfit for such a puipose. She 
tells us of certom Hmdustani songs, fortunately all but unm- 
teUigible to herself, which made the native gentleman, beside 
whom she was seat^, look " very red m the and, there are 
stones, dialogues, and allusions in her own book, covered by 
no disguise, out in plam broad English, which wo^d make any 
EngliA gentleman — even her finend of the 16th Lancers — ^look 

very t&A m the fiice,’* were he to be compelled to read them 
aloud in his own family onrcle. The pilgnm” has bved so long 
away from her own land, that she appears to have forgotten the 
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dignity and delicacy of a woman m any grade of respectable 
Engliw Society , for we cannot suppose that the kind of noto- 
riety, won by such coarse and anestionable expedients, could 
have any oha^ for a mind so gifted and accomplished. 

In future editions fand there are likely to be many), we 
trust to see every tning undeniably^ indecent or pro&ne 
carefully expunged from the work , and we shall then Have no 
hesitation m recommending it as the most pleasant, truthful, and 
delightfully gossiping book, that has ever been written about 
India. 

Having thus discharged ourselves of a very painful and dis- 
aj^eable duty, we proceed, without further comment, to gjra- 
tify our readers with a few of the lady’s pen-and-mk sket^es 
and revelations. It was a happy idea to bring out her work, 
as it was written, m the form of a loumaL No other vehicle 
would have been so suitable to the light and sketchy touch of 
the pilgnm and no other arrangement would have given so 
much of Lfe, freshness, and nevei>ending variety 

We b^m with a page or two from the more common-place 
details ot her journal, as a specimen of the bvely, dashing, 
discursive staple of the book. The year is 1830 — 

2nd —A fnend juBt returned from the bills, brought down with him some 
forty Cashmere goats, the shawl goats, such as are found in the bills they 
die very fast on quitting the cold regions , he has lost all but throe females, 
which he has given to me , they will soaroelj live m this burning 
Oawnpore, 

Report says the Governor General has put off his journey for a month 
longer it is supposed be will, if possible, avoid this large military station , 
the soldiers are in so discontented a state, he may perobanoe receive a bullet 
on parade The Privates here have several timea attempt^ the lives of 
their officers, by shooting and cutting them down, sometimes upon the 
slightest cause of complaint, and often without having any to provoae saoh 
conduct 

I have just returned from oaHingon a fhend of mine, and overheard 
the remarks of a gentleman, who was speaking of her to another, they 
amused me , 

** Really that is a noble creature, she has a neck like an Arab, her head 
IS so well set on ! ' 

Buffaloes from Oawnpore swim off m the early morning m herds to the 
hank m the centre of the nver, where they feed , they return in the evening 
of their own accord The other evening I thought a shoal of porpoises 
were beneath the verandah — but they were buffaloes trying to find a land 
ing-place , they swim so deeply, tbeir black heads are only partly visible, 
and at ahttle distance they may easily be mistaken for porpoiM 

SometimeB I see a native drive bis cow into the nver when he wuhes to 
cross it, be takes hold of the animal by the tail, and holding on, easily 
oroBses over with her, sometimes be aids the eow by using one bind m 
swimming 

” What IB that going down the nver?" exclaimed a gentieman Dn ap- 
plying a telescope, we found fifty or sixty buffaloes all m a heap WM 

O 1 
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eomiDff down with tbe Btre&m, whilst ten naUTOS swusming with ibem 
kept tbrasbing them with long bam bus to make them exert themBeWes, 
and ke^ all t^etber tbe nativeB eboating and orgmg on the animal and 
the bimaloes allowing, at eyerj blow they reoeired At what a rate tbey 
oome down ! the stream flowa with Buoh rapidity dating the rains 1 This 
18 the first time 1 have seen such a lar^ herd dnven in this ourions 
fashion 

Methodism is ^uing grouna very fast in Oawnpore, ^onng ladies some- 
times profess to believe it highly inoorreot to go to baUB; plays, races, or to 
a^ party where it is possible there may be a quadrille. A number of tbe 
omeers aUo profess these opinions, and set themselves up as New Lights. 

9th —I was remarking to an officer to-day, I thou^t it very unlikely any 
one would attempt the life of the Governor General He repi led, * ‘ Tbe danger 
18 to be feared from the disoharged sipabis, who are in a most turbulent 
and discontented state Squadrons of them are gone over to Bunjit Singh, 
who IS most happy to reoeive well disciplined troops into his service ” 

I have just learned how to tell the age of a stud bred horse All stud 
horses are marked on the flank, when they are one year old, with tbe 
first letter of the stud and the last figure of the year Oar litUe mare, 
Laohhmi is marked K 0, therefore she was foaled at Eharuntadee in 1819 
and marked in 1820 — making her age now eleven years. 

The GovemoivGeneral, here alluded to, was Lord William 
Bentinck, then m the verj zenith, or rather m the very nadir, 
of unpopularity , but he managed to hye it down , and, what- 
eyer may haye been the feehngs of the army towards him, 
no British ruler has higher claims on the gratitude and affec- 
tion of the natiyes of Hmdustan. They haye reason to 
yenerate his memory for many things, and for one — ^not the 
least— that duch ecenes^ as the fbllowing, will neyer be witnessed 
again — 

TBX 8UTTXK 

A nch buniya, a com chandler whoso bouso was near the gate of our 
grounds, departed this life He was a Hindu On the 7th of November, 
the natives in the bazar were making a great noise with their tom toms, 
drums, and other discordant musical instruments rejoicing that his widow 
had determined to perform eutti, » to bum on hie funeral pile 

The mi^Btrate sent for the woman, used every ar^ment to dissuade 
her, and onered her money Her only answer was, dashing her head on the 
floor and saving, ** If you will not let me bam with my hnsband, I will 
hang myself m your court of justice ** The Sbastros say, * The prayers and 
imprecations of a sutti are never uttered in vain , the great goos them 
selves cannot listen to them unmoved ** 

If a widow touch either food or water from the time her husband expires 
until she ascend the pile, she cannot, by Hindu law, be burned with the 
body , therefore tbe maglsl^te kept the corpse /ortp-etpkt hours, m the hope 
that hunger would compel the woman to eat. Guards were set over her, 
but she never touched any thing My husband aocompanied tbe magistrate 
to see the sutti about 5 000 people were collected together on the banks 
of the Ganges the pile was then built, and the pntrid nody placed npon it, 
the magistrate stationed guards to prevent tbe people firom approach ii^ it 
After having bathed in the nver, the widow lighted a bmnd, walling 
round the pib, set it on fire, and then mounted cheerfully the flame caught 
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ftnIL blazed op imtaotly « sbe eat down, plaeing; the bead of the eorpee on 
her lap, «id repeated eeveral times «th6 osuu form ^Ba& fianot eutti. 
Bam Bam, sutti i. e “ God, God, 1 am ohaite ** 

Ab the wind droTo the fierce fire upon her, ahe shook her anna and limbs 
BB if itt agony , at length ^e started up and approached the nde to escape 

A Hindu, one of the police, who bad been placed near the pile to see 
ehe bad fair play and ehould not be burned by foree, raised his sword to 
atnke her , and the poor wretob abrank baok into tbe flames. The magistrate 
seized and oommittM bim to prison Tbe woman again ^preached the side 
of tbe blazing pile, spi^g fairly out, and ran into the Ganges, which was 
within a few yards When the crowd and the brothers of tbe dead man saw 
this, they oalfed out, ** Out her down, knock her on the head with a bambu , 
tie her bands and feet, and throw her in again ,** and rushed down to eze^ 
cute their morderous intentions, ^hen the gentlemen and tbe police drove 
them hack 

Tbe woman drank some water, and, having eztmnisbed the fire on her 
re^srment, said she would mount the pile again and be burned 

The magistrate placed hie hand on her shoulder (which rendered her 
impure), and said *' your own law, having onoe quitted tbe pile you 
cannot ascend again I forbid it You are now an out-cast trom tbe Hin 
due , but 1 will take charge of you, tbe Company wiU protect yon, and you 
shall never want food or clothing 

He then sent her, in a palanquin, under a guard, to the hospital Tbe 
crowd made way, shrinking from her with signs of horror, but returned 
peaoeahly to their homes , tbe Hindus annoyed at her escape, and tbe Mus> 
siilmans saying, " It was better that she should escape , but it was a pity 
we should have lost the tamotAa (amusement) of seeing her burnt to 
death 

Had not tbe magistrate and the English gentlemen been proeent, the 
Hindus would have out her down when she attempted to quit the fire, or 
bad she leapt out, would have thrown her m again, and have said, She 
performed sutti of her own accord how could tee moke her? it was tbe 
will of God As a specimen of their religion, tbe woman said, “I 
hare transmigrated six times, and have been burned six times with six 
different basbands if 1 do not burn the seyenth time, it will prove un 
lucky for me ’ '* What good will burning do yon asked a by-etander 

She replied, '* Tbe women of my hneband^ family hare all been suttia 
why should I bring disgrace upon them ^ I shall go to heaven, and after- 
wards re-appear on earth, and oe married to a very noh mam * She was 
about twenty or twenty five Tears of age, and possWsed of some property, 
for the sake of which her relatives wish^ to put her out of the world 

If eve^ Buttt were conducted m this way, very few would take place in 
India The woman was not much burned, with the exception of some 
parte on her arms and legs Had she performed sutti, they would have 
raised a little cenotaph, or a mound of earth by the wde of the nrer, and 
eveiy Hindu, who passed the place retunung from bathing, would have 
made salaam to it , a high honour to the family I While we were in Oalcutta, 
many suttia took place , but as they were generally on the other side of 
the nver, we only heard of them after they had occurred Here the people 
passed m procession, flogs flying and drums beotmg, close by our door 1 
saw them from tbe verandah tbe widow, dressed m a rad garment, was walk 
ing in tho midst My servants all ran to me, begging to be allowed to go 
and see the taraasha (lun, sport), and having obtained permumon, they all 
started off exoeptone man who was pulling the punkha, and be looked great 
]y vexed at being obliged to remain lira sahib said, the woman appeared 
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BO perfectly determined, he did not tfamk ibe would heire quitted the Are 
Heving performed eutti aooordiog lo her own aoooont nx timee before, 
one would have thought from her miraouloue inoomboitibility she bed be- 
eome MbestOB, only purified and not oonsumed by fire 1 was glad the poor 
oreatore was not muraered , but ehe will be an out-cut no Hindu wilt eat 
with her, enter her houM, or giro her aaautanoe , and, when ehe appears, 
they will point at her and give her abuse Her own. and her buabanda 
family would lose caste if they were to speak to her bnt as an example, it 
wiU preyent a number of women from becoming luUis, and do infinite 
good fortunately, she hu no children And these are the people called m 
Europe the ** mild inotfensiye Hindus f 

The woman waa mistreu of a good bouse and about 800 rupees the 
brothers of her deceased husband would, ai^r her destniotion, bare mber 
ited the property 

Thankful that this is the record of a barbarouB superstition, 
which has received Its death-blow, we turn from it with rehef 
to accompany the bvely lady to the fair at Allahabad. Here 
u a hat of Indian articles, tl^t might be transferred with ^eat 
advantage to the illustrated catalogue of the Crystal Piuace” 
Exhibition — 

THE OBBAT VAlB AT ALLAHABAD 

1898, Jan — The bura mela at Praya, or the great fair at Allahabad, is held 
annually on the sands of the Ganges below the ramparts of the Fort, ex 
tending from the Mahratta Bund to tbe extreme point of the sacred junction 
of the nrers Tbe booths extend the whole dietanoe, composed of mud 
walls covered with mats, or thatched This fair lasts about two months, and 
attracts merchants from all parts of India, — Calcutta, Delhi, Lucknow, Jey 

S ore, Ac Very good diamonds pearls, coral shawls, cloth, woollens, 

bma furs, Ac , are to bo purchased Numerous booths display brass 
and copper vessels, glittering m the sun, with many brazen idols others 
are flllad with Benares toys for children Bows and arrows are displayed 
also native caps made of sable, the crowns of which are of tbe nohest 
gold and silver embroideij 

The pear] merchants oner long stnom of large pearls for sale, amongst 
which some few are fine, round and of a good colour Tbe natives value 
Bze, but are not veiy particular ae to colour they do not care to have 
them perfectly round, and do not object to an uneven surface They will 
allow a purchaser to select the best at pleasure from long strings 
The deep red coral is valued by the natives much more than the pink 
1 \M>ugbt some very fine pink coral at tbe fair the beads were immense 
tbe price of the largest, eleven rupees per tola , % e eleven rupees for one 
rnpM weight of oo^ The Bmallest, six or four ranees per tola, it waa 
remarkably fine Some years afterwards, the Br^a fiai, a Mahratta lady, 
a fnend of xmne, called on me she observed tbe long string of fine pink 
coral around my neck, and said, ** I am astonished a Mem-sabiba should 
wear coral , we only deooiate our horses with it , that is pink coral, the 
colour if not good , look at my horse ** I went to the verandah , her horse 
was adorned with a necklace of fine deep red coral Bbc was quite nght, 
and I made over mine to my grey steed 
Some of tbe prettiest things sold at the mela are the tikas, an ornament 
for the forehead for native women The tika is of different sizes and pat- 
terns lu gold end silver for the wealthy tifisel for the poorer elsases and 
of vinous shapes. Tbe prettiest are of silver, a little hollow oup like 
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A dfitr-drop out m htlvei , tbe oroAmant la stuok with ao Adbatira nu- 
ture on tbe forahoAd juet in the eentre betwaaa tba eyabrowa Soma ukai 
Are larger, reaembhng tha/amwiiera worn by EoropaAQ Jadias 

Tbe AllAbabAd bulcAks Are fAfflooe for their imitation in glaae of pramoua 
■tones 1 purohAsed a number of nAtire omAmente in imitation of the jew 
ellery worn by natiTS ladies, which were remarkably well made, and oo«t 
only A few rapees 1 also bought strings of mock pearls brought from 
China, that are soaroely to be dutingmshed from real pearls, either in co- 
lour or weight. 

The toys the noh natiyes give their children, consisting of imitations of 
all sorts of animals, are remarkably pretty , they are mue in utrer, and 
enamelled , others are made of irory rery beautifully oarred , and for the 
peorer olasaea they are of pewter, moulded into the most marvellous shapes 

From the motley throng, that flocked to the holy fltir, we 
select a portrait, the iaithftlness of which (not without a touch 
of the charactenstic handlmg of the artist; will be recogmzed 
by every Indian reader — 

BKLIOIOUS MEMDIOANTS 

The moat remarkable people at this mela are the religious mendioanta 
they assemble by hundreiu, and live within enclosures fenced off by sticks, 
a little distance from the booths These people are the monks of the Last , 
there are two orders of them , the Gosains, or followers of Sbiru and the 
Byragies, disciples of Yiehnu Any Mahomedan may become a fakir, 
and a Hindu oi any caste, a religious mendicant Ihe ashes of cow dung 
are considered puntying these people are often rubbed over from head 
to foot with an ashen mixture, and have a strange dirty white or rather 
blue appearance Ganges mud, cow dung, and ashes of cow dung, form, 1 
believe, the delectable mixture 

rbe sectanal marks, or symbols, are painted on ibeir faces according to 
their caste, with a red yellow, white or brown pigment, also on tbeir 
breasts and arms Their only covering la a bit of rag passed between tbe 
legs and tied round the waist by a cord or rope 

One man whom 1 saw this day at tbe mela was remarkably picturesque 
and attracted my admiration He was a religious mendicant, a disciple of 
Shiva In stature he was short, and dreadfully lean, almost a skeletoii 
His long black hair matted with cow dung, was twisted like a turban round 
hiB bead, — a filthy juts !* On bis forehead three faonzootal lines were 
drawn with ashes, and a circlet beneath them marked in red Bander — bis 
sectanal mark If possible, they obtain tbe asbesfrom tbe hearth, on which 
A oonseorated fire has been lighted His left arm be had held erect so long, 
that the skm and fiesb had withered, and clung round the bones most 
frightfully , the nails of the hand, which had been kept immoveably clench 
ed bad pierced through tbe palm, and mw out at (he back of the band 
like tbe long claws of a bird of prey His homble and skeleton hke arm 
was enoirolM by a twisted stick tbe stem perhaps, of a thick ereeper, tbe 
end of which was out into the shape of tbe bead of the cobra de eapella, 
with Its hood displayed, and ihe twisted withy looked hke tbe body of the 
reptile wreathed around his homble arm His only garment, the uin of a 
ti^r, thrown over bis shoulders, and a bit of rag and rope at his waut 
He was of a dirU white or dirty ashen colour from mud and paint perhaps 
in unitatioD of 8bivu, who, when he appeared on earth as a naked menol 


* Braided locks 
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otDt of aD aab^ oolour, was reoogniMd as Mab&deo, the great god Tbia 
nan was ooonderad a rery holjr person flis ngbt band oonUined an 
empty gourd and a small rosary, aod two long rosanes were around liis 
neck of the rough beads called mundroH Hu flaff hung from the top of a 
bambui stack in the ground by the nde of a indent, the symbol of hm 
OHSta to which bung a sort of drum used by the mendicants. A rery 
small and most beautlAillv formed little gym (a dwarf cow) was with the 
nan She was deoorstod with onmeon olot^ embroidem with oowne 
shells and a plume of peaoooVs feathers, ae a jika, rose from the top of 
her head. A braes bell was on her neck, and around her lege were anklets 
of the same metal Numbers of fakirs come to the sacred junction, each 
leading one of these little dwarf cows decorated with shells, oownes, colour 
ed worsted tassels, peacock s feathers, and belle Some aie ye^ small , 
about the size of a large European sheep, veiy fat and eleek, and are con 
Bidered so sacred that they will not sell them 

Acts of seventy towards the body, practised by religious mendicants, are 
not done ss penances for sin, but as works of extraoi^inary ment, promu 
mg largo rewards in the future state llie Byragi is not a penitent, but 
a proud ascetic These people bear the character of being tbieres and 
rascals 

Although the Hindus keep theur women parda-nuhan^ that is, veiled and 
secluded behind the curtain the fakirs have the pnvilege of entenng any 
house they please, and even of going into tlie senana , and so great is their 
influence over the natives, that if a religions mendicant enter a habitation, 
leaving bis slippers at the door, the husband may not enter bis own house 
They have the character of being great hbertiues 

We shall now change the scene to Lucknow, and have a 
peep at the “ baxbanc^ showe, redolent of the Cohaeum and 
the Csssars, which the King of Oude exhibited for the enter- 
tainment of Lord and Lady William Bentinck m 1831 Our 
** Hair enjoys the scene, and especially the scamper of the 
crowd the charge of the rhmoceros. This, she says, 
" was beautiful ^ — 

WITU BEAST FIOHTB 

The river Gumti runs m front of the verandah and on the opposite 
side were oollected a number of elephants paired for the combat The 
animals exhibited at first no inclination to fight although urged on by 
their respective mahawats, and we began to imagine this native sport 
would prove a failure. 

At len^h two elephants, equally matched, were guided hj the mahawats 
on their backs to some distance from each other aud a female elephant 
was placed midway, As soon as the elephants turned and saw the 
female they became angry, and set off at a Jong swinging trot to meet 
ench other , they attacked with their long tusks and appeared to be press 
mg against each other with all their might One elephant caught the 
leg of the other in his trunk, and strove to throw bis adversary or break his 
fore leg But the most dangerous part appeared to be when they seised 
one another by their long trunks and interlaced them then the combat 
began in good earnest When they grew very fierce, and there was danger 
of their injuring themselves, fireworks were thrown in their faces which 
alarmed and separated them, and small rockets were also let off for that 
purpose 
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The MtofttioD of A mabairat dunog tbe li one of danger The 
year before^ tbe shook of the combat having tnrown the mafaawat to tba 
ground, the elephant opposed to him took a step to one side, and, patting 
biB great foot upon him, quietlv orushed tbe man to death 1 
Somehmes the elephant will put up hie trunk to seise hie opponent's 
mahawat, and puU him off skill and aotivity are requisite to avoid the 
danger 

The second pair of elephants that were brought m front of the verandah 
hung back, as if unwilling to fight, for some time , several natives, both 
on horsebaok uid on foot, touched them np every now and then with long 
spears to rouse their anger One of the elephants was a long time ere be 
could be induced to oombat-^but, when once excited, he fought bravely 
he was a powerful animal, too much for his adversary — for. having placed 
his tusks sgaiuet the Bank of his oppoueut, he drove him before him step- 
by step across tbe plain to tbe edge of the nver, and fairly rolled him over 
into the Oumti Sometimes a defeated elephant will take to the water, 
and his adversary will pursue him across the nver 
The an mals are rendered funous by giving them balls to eat made of 
tlie wax of the human ear, which the barmra collect for that purpose I 
The hair on tbe tail of an elephant is reckoned of such importance 
that tbe pnoe of the animal rtses or falls according to the quantity and 
length 01 the hair on tbe tail It is sometunes made into braoeleta for 
English ladies 

A great number of elephants fought in pairs during the morning , but, 
to have a good view of the combat, one ought to bo on the plain on the 
other side the nver, nearer to the combatants, the verandah firom which 
we viewed the scene is rather too distant 
When the elephant>flgbCs were over two rhinoceroses were brought before 
us and on amusing fight took place between them , they fought like pigs 
The plain was covered by natives m thousands on foot or om horseback 
When tbe rbinooeroses grew fierce, they charged the crowd, and it was beau 
tiful to see the mass of people flying before them ^ 

On the Oumti, in front of the verandah, a large pleasure boat belonging 
to His Majesty was soiling up and down tbe boat was made m tbe shape of 
a fish, and the golden scales glittered in the sun 
1 he scene was picturesque, animated, and full of novelty 
In an inclosed court, the walls of which we overlooked seven or eight 
floe wild buffaloes were confined two tigers, one hyena, and three bears 
wore tamed loose upon them I expected to see tbe tigers spring upon the 
buffaloes, instead of which they slunk round and round the walls of the 
court, apparently only anxious to escape 1 be tigers bad not a fair chance, 
and were sadly injured, being thrown into the oir by the buff^oes and were 
received again when falling, on their enormous boms The buffaloes 
attacked them three or four together, advancing in line with their heads to 
the ground I observed that when the buffaloes came up to the tiger, who 
was generally lying on the ground, and presented their horns close to him— 
if the animal raised his paw and struok one of them, be was toswd m a 
moment , if he remainea quiet, they sometimeib retreated without molest- 
ing him 

The bears fought well hut in a most laughable style The scene was » 
cruel one, and 1 was glad when it was over None of the animals, how 
ever, were killed 

A fight was to have taken place between a country horse and two 
tigers, but Lady Wilham Bentlnck broke up the party and retired 1 was 
anxious to see the animal, be is such a vicious beast the other day he 
killed two tigers that were turned loose upon him 
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Comliats also took place between rama the creatures attacked each 
other fieroelT — the jar and the noise was surprising as head met head in 
fuil tilt Well might they be called battenng rams ! 

One day the lady got among the slave girls of Colonel 
Ghudner’s Zenilna^ and amused herself by playing a Hindustani 
air to them on the ntctr, while they were at dinner Up started 
the girls, merry, &t and happy, with their food in their han^ 
and their mouths full,” and set to danomg with all their might 
** They eat custards, nee, and milk, and more fluid food with 
' their hand, suckini^ the Angers to dean them, and afterwords 
* wipe them dry with a chapatL” Sub-diyision of labour is 
earned to an extent among them so " truly onental” as to leave 
far behmd our rude European notions of luxury Bid ever 
any of our readers hear of— 

MULLING raS EYEBBOWB? 

A pretty slave girl was sittiug by my bedside, I bold out my band and 
desired her to shampoo it the girl s countenance became clouded, and she 
did not offer to do it — her name was Tara (the Star) * Why do you not 
mull my band, Tara, ? said I " Ob, she replied “ I never mull the 
hand, tne other girls do that, 1 only mull the Colonel Sahib s eye-brows 
J can take the pain from them, when he is ill , — that is my duty I will not 
shampoo the band 1 laughed at her desonption of the work that fell to 
her lot as a slave, and said “ Well, Tara, mull my eye brows , my head 
aches , ' with the greatest good humour she complied, and certainly charm 
ed away the pain It is the great luxury of the East. 

But the fair pilgnm was not always so oondesoendmg , and 
sbe amused berseu occasionally after a different fashion. Here 
IS an instance. Sbe was m a boat on the nver alone, and she 
wished to have some tamasha (fun) — 

HOW THE LADT ASTONISHED THE NATIVES 

The other day I was on deck in a green velvet travelling cap, with an 
Indian shawl, put on after the fashion of the men, amusing myself with 
finng with a pellet bow at some cotton boats enpoitant for tamasba Some 
natives came on board to make salaam, and looked much surprised at see 
ingaghulel (a pellet bowl m feminine handa The cotton boats would 
not get out of the way therefore I pelted the manjbis, (masters, or steeremen) 
OT the vessels to hasten the movements of the great unwieldy lubberly 
craft Of whom can I talk but of myself in this my solitude on the 
Jumoaji^ 

The lady’s activity is prodigious , it is portentous. She does 
every thing, and with all her heart, and well She ndes , she 
sails , she dimbs preci|)ice8 , she makes designs and models for 
cabinet work and rurmture , she plays on all sorts of instruments, 
visits all sorts of people, has all sorts of pets , she takes flts of my- 
thology, botany, entomology, confectionery and cookery , she bos 
a passioa for visiting every remarkable place , and she mtifies 
it, r^ardleas of comfort or penL If she pndes hersdf upon 
any thins it is upon dressms a camel and she dresses her- 
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6 elf in all kinds of out-of-the-way fashions. She seems to know 
(we are afraid to say how^ many languages — Latm among the 
rest , and she handles^ with equal skilly the penoil> the pellet- 
bow, and the ™y goose-quill 

It 18 aaidcu ''that famed wizard, Miohael Scott,” that he 
once raised a spint of such irrepressible and inexhaustible ao- 
tiYity, that he could only keep him quiet at last by setting 
him " to make ropes of sand.” We have our doubts whether 
even that task would have been too hard for the " Hqji.” She 
18 never contented with a superficial knowledge of her " Cynthia 
of the moment she will hunt out, and know, and tell us 
all about it She takes for instance to makii^ tables and chaurs, 
and — vQila ! another Exhibition catalogue of 

IMDUM WOODS FOB FOBNITUBB 

Nov — ^Tho cold season is a busy time H aving procured a quantity of teak 
timber and toon wood we eBtabllshed a Board of Works in the verandah, 
consisting of five carpenters, two sawyers, two turners, six iron smiths, one 
stone-cutter, and one harness-maker Most excellent and veiy handsome 
were the dining tables, side board, horse-shoe-table, wardrobes, Ao., and a 
Stanhope, made by these men, from our own designs 
The carpenters carve wood eztremeW well On my return to England, I 
saw and admired a round table m a mend s drawing room , Do yon not 
remember,’ said she with surpnse, “you made np that table yourself? 
On looking at it, I recognized the pedestal and claw carved with broad 
leaves, copied from a model 1 made for my oaipenter of Ganges mud 
The furniture was of various kinds of wooa, as follows 
Teak sagun (teotona grandis), or Indian oak— a fine heavy timber, in 
colour resembhng oak , strong and good wood The teak 1 made use of 
oame from Ava, and was brought up firom tbe Bal^water lake near Calcutta , 
good sagun was also to be purchased at Gawnpore 
The finest is brought from Java and Avo. I saw oiw plank of Java teak, 
which, even when made up, measured five feet six inches in diameter It 
was tbe top of an oval table It bears a good polish, and is suited for ta 
bles wardrobes and the beds of biUiard t^les In the up-countiy the usu 
al once is one rupee per foot, when the plank is one mob m thickness , in 
Calcutta, the same price when tbe plank is four inches in thickness The 
ffVHvral size of the timber brought from Ava is eighteen inches m breadth 
8al, eankho, or sakoo (shorea robusta)— a heavy stropg wood, from the 
up oountry , fit for beams of houses, wardrobes, frames, window frames, 
kitchen tables, Ac Price, when thirty &et m length by seventeen 
inches in breadth, twenty six rupees , when twenty one feet in length by 
twenty two in breadth, thirty two rupees It is sold cheap at Cawnpoie m 
September and October , 

Hhisham, sissu, or sesu (dalbergia sissoo)— frrom tbe up-countiy , fit for 
tables, chairs, oamage-wheels and bodies, very heavy, ti&es a good polish, 
fine gruned Price eighteen fret in length by fourteen in breadth, thirteen 
rupees , good for bullock-collars , cheap in Sratember 
Toon— a light solbgrained wood, very much resembling mahogany , fit 
for tables, chairs, billiard table frames, bookcases, Ac , reasouable at 
Cawnpore 

♦ P 1 
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Suti^n^comei from GaloutU > tbo best Wood for ibtftf AQd carringe- 
wheeli. 

Arooose, or bastard obonj, also called tiDu>-a common timber found 
on the banka of the Jumna , used for flre<wood , three or four muns per 
rupee In the centre of the wood the ebony 10 found, which le lighter, 
both in colour and weight, than the ebony from the hills (abnooa), which is 
▼ery bearr, hard, and difficult to out, alw of a good blackness, useful for 
haudlesof seals chess-men Ac 4 . 

Ooooanut tree, naryul^frora Calcutta ; also one of the best for shafts , 
the bark is cunoos , when petnfted and polished, it is made into ornaments, 
brooches, Ac 

Sntsaul— something hke rose wood comes from the Vepaul Tarai. 

Tmdoa^hard, tough and Tery good for turning 

Booswood (rous) mm the hula extremely delicate and fine grained , 
turns beautifully , — colour light I prooured rouswood fit for turning m 
the jungles near Allahabad 

Kim or nimb (melia azadiraohta)— extremely heary and tough, colour 
ligbt—almost white , turns well 

Koneah-^Benares toys are made of this wood it is beautifully white, 
fine grained, and delicate, it tume delightfully, and is Terr light The 
toys are lacquered on the lathe by applying sealing wax to them , the fno> 
tion worms the sealing wax and it adheres See Appendix, No 11 

Mango wood, amra, (spondias mangifera)— ^fit h>r common work, out 
bouse doors and beams, kitchen tables, Ac 

Babul — a very heavy and extremely bard wood (acacia Arabioo) 

PatsDg— area wood, used in oolounng cloths. 

Lall onundun — a cedar 

Chuorassy—alBo walnut wood from the bills. 

The great charm of the book is that it ifl so delightfully pro*- 
saic. She never philosophizes, eschews sentiment, and, with 
the exception of one little flight about the Him^ya, never 
attempts to be poetioaL She is wonderfully honest and trath-^ 
iul , but we suspect that in two or three mkances she has been 
victimized, or hu been a httle too creduloua The following 
scene, dashed off with a broad and coarse pencil, made us draw 
breath for more than one reason. We have never seen or heard 
of any such ceremony , but the lady says, she saw it with her 
own eyes, and heard it with her own ears — 

DBlYlMO AWAT IBB GHOLXBA 

*' Every oouutry hath its own fashiona’ The Hindu women, in the 
most curious manner, propitimte the goddess who brings all this lUnees 
into the baur they go out m the eveiimg about 7 pm, sometimes two or 
three hundred at a tune, carrying each a lota, or braee vessel, filled with 
sugar water, cloves, Ac Jn the first place ^ey make pnja , then, stnp- 
pmg off their obadars, and binding their sole petticoat around them wants, 
aa high above the knee as it can be pulled up, they perform a most frantio 
eort of danoe, forming themaelvee into a circle, whilst m the centre of the 
circle about five or ui women danoe entirely naked, beatug their hands 
together, over tbeir beads, and then applying them behind with a great 
smack, that keeps time with the music, and with the song they scream out 
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all tha tune, aooompaaied W nativa inftnimfHta* by mpn, who iNnd 
at a diitanoe* to the aonod of which thaae woman aanaa and tingi lookiiig 
like frantio araatnrea. Laat night, retnnun^ from a dtifa, pa^g the 
Fort, 1 saw fire or aix women daneiog and whipping thamsalwN after tliiif 
fiuhton , fortanately, my oompanion did not oomprehand what they ware 
about Tha Hindo women alone praotue thii ounoaa method of onTing 
away dueaaea from the bazar , the Mueeulmania never Tha man avoid tha 
spot where the ceremony takes place , but here and there, one or two men 
may be seen looking on, whose presence doea not appear to molest tha 
nut-brown danoen in the least , they abnek, and amg, and smaok, and 
aoream, moat marvellously 

Our next selection shall be a ohannmg sketch from nature, 
worthy of Knapp, or White of Selbome — 

THX BTA BIBB AND THX BABUL IBXE 

On a babul tree in the grounds are twelve or fifteen besutiful nests pan 
dant from the extremity of slender twigs — the habitations of a little com 
munity of Bya birds. 1 took down three of the nests , they contained two, 
three, and four httle white eggs , the parent birds made a ^ lament when 
the neats were taken If you take a neet with the young birds m it, the 
parent bird will follow and feed them The natives consider it highly im 
proper to shoot the Bya birds , they are sacred, and so tame One of my 
eervants lias brought me a young bird, it flies to my hand when I call it 
There is a pretty fable wbico says, “ lihe old birds put a fire-fiy into their 
nests eveiy nmit to act as a lamp ” Perhaps they sometimes feed their 
young on fire mes, which may he the origin of the story It is pleaaing to 
imogme the sacred birds swinging in their pretty nests pendant from the 
extreme end of a branch, the interior lighted by a fire-fly lamp The Bya 
bird is the Indian yellow hammer the nests f speak of are almost within 
reach of my hand, and close to the house For the shape of the nests, see 
the sketch entitled The Spring Bow ” They are of grass beautifully woven 
together, and suspended by a long thin tapering end, the entrance hang- 
ing downwards In the nests containing the young, there is no division 
the swelling on the side is the part in which the young ones nestle together 
Some of the nests appear as if they were out short off these are purposely 
built BO, and contain two apartments, which are, I supposei the place, 
where the parent birds sit and confabulate on the aspect of affairs in gener 
a1 The birds are very fond of hanging their nests from Blender twigs 
over a pool of water, as m the sketch, the young birds thus being m greater 
safety 

The wood of the babul (aoaoia Arabioa) is extremely bard, and is used 
by tbe Brahmans to kindle their sacred fire, by rubbing two pieces of it 
together, when it is of a proper age, and sufiSoienily dned. It produces tbe 
Indian gum Arabic Tbe gold ear nogs made in imitation of the flower of 
the babm, worn by Indian women, and by some men also, are beautifuL 

From the fiur pilgrim’s numerous escapee and escapades, by 
field and flood and mountam, we ediect her close mtemew with 
a duta, or hunting leopard — 

THX LADT AND THX CHITA 

We arrived at the estate of a naUve gentleman, called Fetumber, where, 
on the plain, we saw a herd of about three hundred antelopes, funding. 
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ruoQiQ^, &!i 4 playing m the sunshine , and a severe sun it was, enough to 
give one a brain fever, in spite of the leather hood of the buggy The an 
telopee are so timid, they will not allow a boggy to oome very near the 
herd , therefore, being determined to see the hunt, we got out of the ear 
nage, and mounted upon the baokeiy (cart), on which the ohita was carried, 
witbont even an umbrella, left it should fnghten the deer The ohita bad 
a hood over his eyes and a rope round his loins, and tigo natives, his keep- 
ers, were with him. 

1 sat down by accident on tlie animal s tail —0 o-o-wh, growled the 
ohita. I did not wait for another growl, but released his tiul instantly 
The bullock hackery was driven into the midst of the herd The bandage 
was removed from the eyes of the ohita, and the cord from his body be 
dropped from the cart and bounded with the most surprising bounds, 
towards an immense hlai^ buck, seired him by the throat, flung him on 
the gronnd and held him there The keepers went up, they out the buck s 
throat, and then they out off the baunoh of the hind leg, and, dipping a 
wooden spoon into the cavity, offered it full of blood to the ohita Kotbing 
hut this would have induced the ohita to quit the throat of the buck He 
followed ^e men to the cart, jumped upou it, drank the blood, and the 
men then put his bandage over his eyes 1 he haunch was put into the 
back of the cart, the reward for the animal when the bunting was over 
The herd had poskd on we followed, taking care the wind did not betray 
our approach The ohita was leaning ogamat me m the hackery, vmd wo 
proceed^ very sociably Another herd of antelopes went bounding near 
us, the ohita s eyes were unbound again, and the ropo removed from his 
loins , a fine buck passed, we expected be would instantly pursue it as usu 
al, but the animal turned sulky, and, instead of dropping down from the 
hackery, he put both his fore-paws on my lap and stood there two or three 
seconds with his face and wbukers touching my cheek O-o-o-wh-^O-o-o 
wh, growled the ohita ! — my heart beat faster, but 1 eat nerfeotly quiet, 
as you may well imagine, whilst 1 thought to myself, “ If he seize my 
throat, he will never leave it, unUl they cut off my hind quarter, and give 
him a bowl of blood T His paws wore as light on my lap as those of a 
oat How long the few seconds appeared whilst 1 eyed him askance! 
Nor was 1 dighlJy glad when the ohita drop^ to the ground, where 
he crouched down sulkily and would not bunt He was a very flue temper 
^ animal, ^ut they ore all uncertain 1 did not hke his being quite so 
near when be was unfastened and tuiky 

The next time I took care to get off the cart before the oroature was 
freed from restraint 

As a pendant, here is her reminiscence of a more agreeable 
compani^ — 

TBB PBT BQUIJlBBjU 

Let me leoord the death of little Jack Buuce, my pet squirrel On our 
arrival at Prag, I went into the stable to see a siok horse, and, heanng a 
chirping noise, looked up, and saw a young squirrel, whioh, ^ving escaped 
from its nest, wss m great perplsxity on its first expedition from home 1 
caught it Its eyes were open , hut it oould not ran veiy fast For the 
first we^ It lived either in my husbands pocket or on my shoulder , if 
alarmed, it took ref^e with him It became very tame, and never ran 
avay A gay bouse muh two rooms was built for it At first it drank milk 
and ate sweetmeats it grew older it had bread, gram, milk, wd 

whatever it pleased during meals, at which time it would quit my shoulder 
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for the table We caught aereral young onea, and put them into Jaek i 
cage , he was pleaaed, and tended them like a little old nurse , but they 
grew Toiy wil^ and we let them go^ with the ezoeption of one little female, 
whom Jack reared as hia helpmate, and appears veiw fond of her , riip 
was yery wild, and would not allow me to touch her They went with me 
to Lueknow One night I heard Jack and bu wife quarrelling Tiolently — 
she bit off bia beautifal long tail, and Jack killed her for it the wretohes 
also ate their young one. Jack returned with me, and, to complete bis 
education, 1 took him to the holy oity of Benares, that he might gam 
absolution for his little improprieties Kever was there so traTelled a squir 
rel ! He lived with us three years, always fat, sleek and merry , and ysry 
fond of ns, chirping and running to us when we called him , at last be 
foil ill, and died quickly Boraetimes be would run off into the garden, 
hut when I oidloa him would return, run up my gown to my Moulder, 
and give a shnll peculiar whistle , he was the largest of the kind 1 ever 
saw, and the three streaks down his back were beautifhl Poor little Jack I 
you were a nice and sensible htUe animal ' The moles are more courage* 
ouB, and more easily tamed than the females 

Amonff the etranffe persons, places^ and thinm^ enoonntered 
by the la3y in her pilgnma^e, there was one omy, whose wan- 
derings and eooentncitios were more than a match for her o?m 
Homan nature is weak , and even Mrs. Parks^ notwithstanding 
her “ fureur” for every thing out of the way, shows symptoms 
of imeasmess, and does scant justice to the merits of her 
nvaL Keed wo s ay that this could be none other than the 
colobtated Joseph Wolff ?— -Yet the la<ty shows good fight , 
her qmethit at the condition of Josef’s Bible, andlier parting 
present of an idol to the wandenng Padre, are, m their way, 
nrst-iatei We quote what she says of him 

JOSEPH WOLTf 

My husband accompanied me to hear Mr Wolff He is a strange and 
most cunoufl-looking man , m stature short and thin , and hia weak frame 
apMara very unfit to bear the trials and hardships to which he has been, 
and will exposed m hie travels His face is veiy flat, deeply marked 
with small pox , his complexion that of dough, and bis hair flaxen His 
grey eyes roll and start, and fix themselves at times, most fearfuUy , they 
have a oast ui them, which lenders their expression still wilder j&eing a 
German, and by birto a Jew, bis pronunciation of English is veiy remik-. 
able , at times it is difficult to understand bun however, his foreign accent 
only gives ongmality to his lectures, aided occasionally by vehement geeti 
cnla^n. Hia voice is deep and impressive , at times, having given wiv to 
peat and deep enthusiasm, and having arrested the attention of his 
bearer^ he sinks at once down into some o<fmmon plaoa remark his 
voice becoming a most cunoua treble, the efibot of which u so rtart- 
ling, one can so^ly refrain from laughter He understands English 
veiy well, his language is excellent, hut evidently borrowed more from 
reading than from conversation He makes use of wor^ never used in 
common but always well and forcibly applied He cames you 

along with him m his travel^ presenting before you the dif^t scenes he 
has witnessed, and pointing out those oustomi and marmers still in use, 
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which prove the truth of Senptujre His deeoriptions at times are veiy 
ibreible, and bis aooount of the lives of 8t Augueune and other holy men 
veiy interesting 

« * * ec « « 

A lady brought Mr Wolff to call upon me, he being ansious to see my 
colleotion Hindu idols. On his arrivsl, he introduced himself in these 
words 1 am of the tribe of Benjamin, and Benjamm was a ravening 
wolf, -Hind so, they call me Wolff!' 

On Sunday be preached, or rather gave us a homily, which was suffloi 
ently startling for even us Indiaus. What yon sober people m England 

would think of it, I know not We dined at Mr F s houee, and met 

Mr Wolff After dinner^ be was veiy anxious all the ladies should wnte 
their names in bis Bible, which » seldom out of bis hands, and was in 
such a state I did not like to touch it Should he visit Hampshire, he will 
give lectures they are worth beanng Perhaps he will rep^t the stoiv of 
the mother of St Augustine All that I recollect of it is, the mother, 
weeping bitterly, spoke to some holy man Tespecting her son, whose con 
duct gave her pun He answered, “ The child of a mother of so many 
tears cannot be lost * This child was afterwards Bt Augustine It is very 
beautiful, The child of a mother of so many tears cannot be lost 1 
I gave Mr Wolff two Hindu idols, with which be was much pleased be 
interests himself in the Muhammadan rebgion, hut is entirely ignorant 
respecting the worship of the Hindus. 

For our readers at home^ we shall quote her account of the 
Gjpaies — 

^ IHS NTT LOO^ 

19fA —Yesterday, some wandering gipsies (Nut Log) came to the door , 
they were a family of tumblers. Nut is the name of a tnbe who are gene- 
rally jugglers, rop^ancers, Ac There was one girl amongst them whose 
figure was most oeautiful, and her attitudes more classic and elegant than 
anv I have ever beheld , Madame Saooi would hide her dinunished bead 
before the supple and ^aoeful attitudes of ibis Indian girl 
A man placed a solid piece of wood, of the shape of an honivglass, and 
about eighteen inches in height, on bis bead , the girl ran up his i^k, and 
standing on one foot on the top of the wood, maintained her balance in the 
most beautiful attitude, whilst the man ran round and round m a small 
circle , she then sprang off his head to the ground After this ebe again 
ran up bis back, and kneeling on the hour glaes-like wood oq his head, 
allowed him to run in the circle , then she balanced herself on the small 
of her back, her bands and feet in the air 1 After that, she stood on her 
head, her feet straight in the air, the man performmg the oirole all the 
time 1 The drapery worn by the natives falls in the most beautiful folds, 
and the girl was a fit subject for a statuary 1 was delighted 
Tfa^ placed a brass vessel, with dust in it, behind her hack on the 
ground, whilst she stoo^ erect, she bent backwards, until ber forehead 
tonohed the dust m the vessel, and took up between her eyelids two bits of 
iron, that looked like bodkins, the braes pan in which they were laid was 
only about two inches high from the ground t She threw herself into 
wonderfhl attitudes with a sword in her hand A set of drawing illus- 
trating all the graceful positions which she assumed, would be very Interest 
mg, 1 bad never seen any tiimg of the kind before and thought of 
Wilbelm Meister The Nut Log consisted of five women, one little child, 
aud one man, who performed these eztraordinmy feats , another man 
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beat & tom tom to keep time for them, end ftocompAniad it with hm roioo , 
the poor little child performed wonderfully well Bhe oould not here been 
more than eix Teara old « the other girl was, 1 should euppoae, about 
eighteen years or age 

Another exhibition worth seeing is an Hindustani jugsler, with his gout, 
two monkeySf and three bits of wood, like the wood used in England to play 
the deni and two sticks The fret bit of wood is placed on the ground, 
the goat msoends it. and balances herself, on the top , the man by degrees 
places another bit of wood on the upper edge of the former , the goat 
asoends, and retains her balance . the tnird piece, m like manner, is placed 
on the top of the former two pieces, the goat ascends from the two former, 
a monkey is placed on her hack, and she still preserves the balance 1 have 
seen this curious performance many times The man keeps time with a 
sort of musical instrument, which he holds in his right hand, and sings a 
wild song to aid the goat without the song and the measured time, Uiey 
say the goat could not perform the balance 

The hero of the work, however, or rather of the first volume^ 
IB Colonel Gkirdner, and its greatest novelty is an account of 
his Zenana. We confess that we have no svmpathy with the 
enthusiasm of the authoress, and that we find her details of the^ 
interior of the Zenana the dullest part of the book. Colonel 
Ghtrdner was a soldier of fortune, who succeededi by an un- 
sonipulons use of his position as an ambassador from aparamonnt 
power, m forcing himself mto an alliance with the mnuly of a 
native prmoe, by a mamage with a little girl, only twelve years 
old. He adopt^ m his family native habits and native usages , 
and, though ms children were educated nominally as Chnswms, 
his son married a Mussulman prmcess, whom he earned off 
ffom under his fiither’s roof, and his grand-daughter, Susan 
Grardner, ^parently much against his inclination, became the 
wife of a dissipated and needv Shahzadah, alhed to the royal 
family of Delhi. No body can be a better authority than Colonel 
Gardner on life and manners, as they are found m the Zenana , 
and we shall give his account of them in his own words — 

UVS is THB ZBNAIfi 

“ Tbflj havo ponies to nde upon within the four walls of the Zenana 
grounds. Archery is a favourite amusement , my son, James Gardner, who 
ia a ver^ fine marksman, was taught by a woman 
*' A silver swing is &e ^at object of ambition , and it is ih$ /asAton to 
sjpng in the rams, when it is thought oharaung to eome in dnppinff wot 
The swings are bung between two high poste in the garden 
“ FMhion IS 08 much regarcl«d by tba^nnulmttii lodi.g la by th. Eds- 

li8h they will not do this or that be«iUB« It 18 not the fashion 

“ It 18 general pooget the bi^er end the middle oleesM of femein in 
Hiudnsten to be able to retd theXuran m Arable (it is not allowed to be 
translated), and the Commentary in Persian 
« The ladies are very fond of eating fresh whole roasted ooflbe. When 
a ^mber of women are Bitting on the ground, all sf^g the dry roasted 
ooflee, the noise puts me in mmd of a dock of sheep^at the gram trough. 
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“ The most comet hour for dinner is elevon or twelve at night, thej 
smoke their buqus all through the night, and sleep during the day 

*' Kotbmg can exceed the quarrels that go on in the Zenana, or the com- 
plaints the Be^ms make against each other A common oomplaint is 
* Such an one has been practising witoboraft against me.* If the husband 
make a present to one wife, even if it be only a basket of mangoes, he must 
make the same exactly to all the other wives to keep the peace. A wife 
when in a rage with her husband if on account of jealou^, often eaye, 

' I wish I were manned to a grasa-outter, i e because a grase-cutter is so 
poor, he can only afbrd to have one wife 

* My having ^n msmed some thirty or forty years, and never having 
taken another wife, surprises the Mussulmans very muoh, and the ladies all 
look upon me as a pattern they do not admire a system of having three 
or four rivals, however well pleased the gentlemen may be with the 
custom** 

The poor old man seems to have been keenly sensible of the 
miserable lot, to which his own weakness condemned his child. 
Mrs. Parks tells us, that — 

f When the moment arrived for the Pnnoe to carry off hie bndo, tljo 
whole of the wQmen in the Zenana came round her, and oned and wept 
with all their might and main even those who did not regret her departure 
on^ and wept most funously Colonel Gardner was sitting there 
looking pale and miserable , when he embraced his grand-daugbter whom 
he loved thp old man trembled in every limb, the team droppra from bis 
eyes and be could scarcely stand He called the Pnnoe to him, and told 
him that, according to bis treatment of bis obild should be his own conduct 
towards him , that if he made her happy, he should want for nothing , but 
if he made her unhappy, be would make him miserable Colonel Gardner 
then said to me, ** When 1 gave her sister to young Gardner, 1 knew she 
would be happy , but this poor girl, who may prophesy her fate? How 
ever, she wisned it her mother and the Begum bad sot tbeir hearts upon 
it, and you know, my beti (6fiy child), women will have tbcur own 
way ** 

We turn from this melancht^ sacrifice, wretched m every 
case, but most degrading to a Christian and an English gen- 
tleman, with a mixed femmg of sorrow and shame. The whole 
story has its own moral , and we will not injure it by comment 
or remark. The ladies seem to have been happy enou^ in 
their way , and the foUowum description of one of them, Mrs. 
James Gardner, otherwise Mulka Begum, the mother of the 
bride, is m Mrs. Parks’s peculiar manner— Lvely, picturesque, 
and ohaiaotenstio — 

* THB MULW4 BKOCV 

A ehoTt time after our amval, Mnlka Begum entered the room, looking 
like a dasxhng apparition } yon could not see her face she having drawn 
lier dopatta (veil) over it, her movemente were graceful and the magnlfi 
oenoe and elegance of her drapery were surprising to the eye of an £urop< 
can 

She seated herself ou tbo gaddi, and throwing lioi dopatta partly off her 
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f»c«, coDTdned with as How beautiful she looked * how T«nr beautHW ! 
Her animated ooontenanoe wae oonttanU^ Tarring, and her dark ejea atraek 
fire, when a joyone thought oroaeed her mind The langfuor of the morning 
had disappeared, by lamplight she wae a different creature and 1 felt no 
surprise, when 1 rememberea the wondrous tides told by the men of the 
beauty of Eastern women Mnlka walks very graoefuUy, and is as straight 
as an arrow In Europe, bow rarely — how sery rarely does a woman walk 
gracefully 1 bound up in stays the body is tt stiff as a lobster in its shell 
that snake-Iike undulating moyement,— the poetry of motion — is lost, de- 
stroyed by the stiffness of the waist and hip, which impedes the fno moye- 
ment of the htfibs A lady in European attire giyes me the idea of a Ger- 
man manmkin , an Asiatic, in her flowing drapery, reoalla the itatues of 
antiquity 

1 had heard of Mulka s beauty long ere T beheld her, and she was desonb 
ed to me as the loyeliest creature in existence. Her eyes, which are yhry 
long, large, and dark, are remarkably fine, and appeared still larger from 
being darkened on the edges of the eyelids with surma natiyes compare 
the shape of a fine eye to a mango when out open Her forehead is very 
fine , her nose delicate, and remarkably beRutirul,---so finely chiselled , her 
mouth apppeared less beautiful, the lips being rather thin According to 
the custom of mamed women m the East, her teeth were blackened and 
the inside of her lips also, with nussi (antimony) , which has a peculiarly 
disameable appearance to my eye, and may therefore have made me think 
the lower part of her countenance less perfectly loyely than the upper m 
the eye of a native, this application of missi adds to beauty Her figure 
is tall and commanding , her hair jet black, very long and straight , her 
hands and arras are lovely, yetj lovely 
On the cloth before Mulka were many gloss dishes, filled with sweetmeats, 
which were offered to the company, with tea and coffee, by her attendants 
Mulka partook of the coffee , her huqu was at her side, which she smoked 
now and then she offered her own huqu to me, as a mark of favour A 
superior or equal has her huqu in attendance, whilst the bindah khana 
furnishes severil for the infenor visitors Mrs Yalentme Gardner, the 
wife of Colonel Qardnez's brother, was of the party , she lives with the 
Begum 

Mulka s dress was extremely elegant, the most becoming attire imaginable 
A Mussubnani wears only four garments — 

Firstly, the angiya a boddioe, which fits tight to the bosom, and has 
short sleeves , it is made of silk gause, profusely ornamented 
Secondly, the kurti a sort of loose body, without sleeves, which comes 
down to the hips, it is made of net, crape, or ganse, and highly orna- 
mented 

Thirdly, pajamas of gold or oniOBon brocade, or nobly figured silk 
made tight at the waist, but gradually expanding until they reach the feet! 
mpoh after the fashion of a fan, where they measure eight yards eight 
inches ! A gold border finishes the trowser ^ 

Fourthly, the dopatta which is the most graceful and purely feminine 
attire in the world, it is of white transparent gifiiae, embroidwed with gold, 
and tnmmed with gold at the ends, which have also a deep fringe of gold 
and silver roe 

The dopatta is so transparent, it hides not, it merely vAils the form, add 
ing beauty to the beautiful, by its soft and cloud like folds. The jewellary 
eparklee beneath it | and the outhne of its drapery u oontinuaUy (dian^g 
according to the movements or coquetry of the wearer ^noh was the 

o 1 
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attird of the Prinoeee* Her heed wee ooTeired with pearls eod preoioiM 
stones, most graoefhltj antmged ftrom the throat to the waist was a sao- 
«easion of stnngs of Isrge pe«ls and pteeions stones , her arms and hands 
were ooveted with armlets, oraoelets, and rings innametiible. Her delleate 
and nnooTered fbal were eaeh deoon^ with two large dnmlar anklets com 
posed of gold and preaone stones, and golden nnga were on her toes In 
ner nose she wore a n hut, a lai^ thin gold nng, on whioh wees strong two 
large pearis, with a mbj between them A nose ring is a^ lore-token, and 
18 alw^s presented hj the bridsgroom to tbe bnde Ko sin^e woman is 
allowed to wear one. 

in her youth Mulka learned to read and write in Persian, but since her 
mamsM has neglected it Music is considered disgraceful for a lodj of 
rank dancing the same — such things are left to nich women Mulka made 
enquiries oonoenung tbe education of young ladies m England , and on 
hemng how many ^urs were deroted to the piano, singing, and dancing, 
she expressed her surprise, oonsidenng such nkohlike accomplishments 
degrading 

This IB very pretty and very picturesque but the truth is 
that the poetry and romance of we Harem exist only m warm 
imaginationB^ and in thi^ propensity of our naturoj which lends 
to tbe unknown a beauty ana a which the prosaic hand 

of reahty rudely tears away A zenana is (oftener than any 
thing eke) a collection of dirty, quarrelling, coarse-mmdea, 
and uneducated women, who ipend their tune m cooking, dress- 
ing, match-making, and debasing mtr^es. The beauty of the 
women is merely physical, and rapdly degenerates their pas- 
sions are ofbmiest those of the animal , and their mmds, with a 
few rare exceptions, have no scope for healthy exercise, or enno- 
bling pursuit Hence it is, that thty hold such a subordinate 
place m the social scale , and they will never rise above it, until 
the men feel and i^preciate the Burpassing value of Ch^tian 
oompamonship, and household confidence and afiection. 

We have seen something o£ crime de la crime^ of Mus- 
sulmani female society, in a fiumly allied with the blood royal 
of Delhi, and our highly favoured pilgnm is able to mtroduce 
ns into the zenana of a scion of Hmdu monarchy, a lady, who 
had sate on Ihe throne of Owahor, as queen r^nant for nme 
yean — 

THE BXIIA BBAI ASD THZ QUA BAJA 

We found Her Highness seated on her gaddi of embroidered cloth, with 
her grand-daughter, the Giqa Biya Bshib, at her side , the ladies, her atton 
dao£^ were standuM around her , and tbe sword of Scmdia was on the 
gaddi, at her feet Bbe rose to leoeiye and embrace us, and desired us to 
be seated near ber Tbe Baiza Bans rather an old woman, with gray bair 
and #a hon povut sbe moat hare been piet^ in her youth , her smile is 
remarkably sweet and ber manners parUoultf ly pleasing , ber hands and 
feet are veiy smaUt and beautifully formed Irar sweet roice reminded me 
of tlie proverb, “ A pleasant voioe brings a snake out of a hole ' Bhs 
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wis dresBod in tbe plunett rad riUr, irare Ho oraamantB, wHb tba ax* 
eeption of a pair of maall plain baia of gold aa braoolata Being a widow, 
•be is obliged to put jewellery aeide, and to aabmit to nnmerona pci 
TatiooB and hardrinpa. Her oonntananoe ia Tory mild and open ; thm 
IB a fraadom and indapandanea in bar air that I gr^l? •dmira,‘>*«o nnlika 
that of the alaeni^ languid, opium^tmg MnoBiumBiUB Her gmdi 
daughter, the Oaja ]M|a Bahib, it very young , her eyes the largeet 1 erer 
•aw her fooe le rather flat, and not prettY her flgore is beantiml , she u 
tbe least htUe wee creature you erer beheld Tbe Mabratta drees oonsieto 
only of two garmentB which are, a tight body to the waut, with eleeTOs 
tight to the elbow , a piece of silk, some twen^ yarda or more in length, 
which they wind around them aa a oethcoat, ana then, taking a part of it, 
draw it between the hmhs, and fasten it behind, in a manner that giyee it 
the effect both of petticoat and trowoers , this Ib the whole dress, unleas, at 
times, they subetitiite angiyas, with short sleeyes, for the tight loDg*sl6eTed 
bo^ 

The Giaja Biya was dressed m purple Benares nlk with a deep gold bor* 
der woven into it , when she walked, she looked very graceful, and tbe dress 
very elegant , on her forehead was a mark like a spear-bead, in red paint 
her hair was plaited, and bound into a knot at the back of her head, and 
low doTO , her eyes wore edged with surma, and her hands and f^t dyed 
with henna. On her feet and ancles were curious stiver ornaments toe 
rings of peculiar form which ehe sometimes wore of gold, sometimes of 
r^ oond In her nostril was a very large and bnlliant n hnt (nose-nng), 
of diamonds, pearls, and precious stones of the partioular shape worn by 
the Mahrattas , in her ears were fine brilliants From her throat to her 
waiet she was covered with strings of raagnifloent pearls and jewels , her 
hands and arms were ornamented with the same She i^ke nut ht^— 
scarcely five words passed her lips sbe appeared timid, hut was pleased 
with the bouquet of beautiful flowers, just fresh from the gvden that the 
lady, who presented me, laid at ber feet on her entrance These M^urattas 
are a fine bold race , amongst her ladies in waitmg I remarked several 
fine figures, but their faces were generally too flat Some of them stood 
in waiting with nob Oashmere shawls thrown over their shoulders one 
lady, before the M^ar^, leaned on her sword and, if the Bai quitted the 
apartment, the attendant and sword always followed her The Bai was 
speaking of horses, and the lady, who introduced me, said I was as fond 
of horwa ae a Mahratta Her Highness said she should like to see an 
English I^y on horseback sbe could not comprehend bow they could sit 
all crooked, all on one side, in the side-raddla I said I should be too 
happy to nde into camp any boar Her Highness would appoint and show 
her tbe style of horsemanship practised by ladies m Eogla!^ 

‘‘ Nev^ does the lady appear more m her glory, than when m 
that ^lebrated nde, ehe ** witched the worm ynih noble horse- 
manship,” contending on equal terms with the fiuiy Quia Baja, 
the unseen great unknown” lose eight of discretion, 
and feeling as if she could have “jiunpedover the mooiu* Our 
readers must have the nde — 

XHB BIDS IN TBE ZRMAVA 

I mounted him, and entering the preomots of the Zenana found myself 
in a large court where all the ladies of the ex Queen were assembled, and 
anxiously looking for the Luglish lady, who isould nde crooked I The Bai> 
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wu tatted in tht open air , I rode up, and, dismounting, pud my reapeats 
She remarked the neantj of the Arab, felt tbe boHow under bis jaw, admir- 
ed bis e^ and, desiring one of the ladles to take up bis foot, examined it. 
and tud he bad tbe small, blaok, hard foot of the pure Arab , she examined 
and laughed at my saddle 1 then mounted, and putting the Arab on bis 
mettle, flowed her bow English ladies manage their horses When this 
wss orer, three of the Baixa Bafs own nding horses wore brought out 
tbe female attendants , for we were within the Zenana, where no man la 
allowed to enter The hones were m full capaneon, the saddles eoTered 
with velret and kimkwbab and gold mnbroideiy, their heads and neoks o^ 
namented with jewels and ohuns of gold. Tbe Giya Biya, m her Mahratta 
nding drees, mounted one of the horses, and tbe ladies tbe others , they 
oantoiod and pranoed about sbowing off the Mahratta style of nding On 
dismounting, the young Gig a Biya threw her bones bndle over my arm, 
and said, laughingly, “ Are you afmd ? or will you try my horse ? * Who 
could resut snob a challenge ? * I shall be delighted, was my reply “ You 
cannot nde like a Mahratta lu that dreee, eud the Fnnoess , put on 
proper attire ** X retired to obey her commands, returning in Mahratta 
costume, mounted her horse, put my feet into the great iron etimips, and 
started away for a gallop round the enclosure I thought of Queen Elusa 
beth and her stupidity in changing tbe style of nding for women £!h 
oavalter, it appeared so safe, as if 1 could have jumped over the moou 
Whilst 1 was thus amusing myself, “ Shah bash I sbab bash ] exclaimed 
some masculine voice, but who pronounced the words, or where the speak 
er li^ perdu, I have never discovered 
*‘]now, said! to the Gaja Ba^a, “ having obeyed your commands will 
yon allow one of your ladies to ride on my side-eaddle ?* My habit was 
put on one of them , how ugly she looked * ** She is like a blaok doctor * 
exclaimed one of the girls Tbe moment I got tne lady into the saddle, I 
took tbe rein in my band, and nding by her side, starts her horse off in 
a canter , she hung on one side, and could not manage it at all suddenly 
checking her horse, I put him into a sharp trot The poor lady hung half 
off tbe animal, clinging to the pummel, and screaming to me to stop , but I 
took her on most unmercifully uhtil we reached tbe spot where the Baiza 
Bai was seated , the walls rang with laughter , tbe ladv dismounted, and 
vowed she would never again attempt to sit on such a vile crooked thing as 
a side-saddle It caused a great dem of amusement in tbe camp 

It IB but fiuT, however, to acquit Queen Besa of such a piece 
of " stupidity ” Nearly two hundred years before her day, the 
nde sad^e was introduced into Cngland by Anne of Bohemia, 
the iair and beloved queen of the luckless Kiohard XL so, we 
trust, our bold equestrian will never breathe such ** scandal 
against Queen Blizabeth again.” 

In spite, however, of all this outward ghtter, there are pas- 

X in the lady’s book, (which we dare not quote, and will not 
ite,) proving thef foulness and real barbarism, that lurk 
beneath , and another glimpse at the Gaja Ba^a will show clear- 
ly the g^, that separates the high-bom and mgh-bred Mahratta 
princess from the fowhest English peasant girl — 

IBB QAJA BAIS DOIMO 

Picture to yourself ths extraordmary scene Tbe young Pnnoess domg 
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p6ja before the ebrine of Bfahadeo a desoent on earth of Shim, tbe dee- 
troyer Her delicate form, oOTered from bead to foot with a mixture of 
aehee and Ganges mud , her long blaok hair matted with the eame, and 
bound ronnd her head like a turban , her attire the skin of a tim, her 
neoklaoe of human bones, a rosarj in her hand, and a bnman skull for an 
alms dish, ^a religious mendicant, or making discordant music on a 
sort of double'headed hand-drum used b^ fakirs, and wandering about with 
in tbe oanras walls of tbe Zenana tent like a maniao ! The skull borne hj 
religioue mendicants is to represent that of Bnunba. Shivu, m a quarrel 
out off one of Brumbas five heads and made an alms-disb of it As tbe 
Giga Biya appeared as a religious mendicant tbe form in wbioh the lord of 
tbe Bhutus appeared on earth, 1 hope some of the ladies represented the 
latter, a numwr of whom always attended Sbivu Tbe Bhutus are beings 
partly in human shape, though some of them have the faces of hoieea, 
others of camels, others of monkeys, &o , some have the bodies of horses, 
and the faces of men some have one leg and some two , some have onlj 
oue ear, and others only one eye. They would baye made ofanrming atten 
dants on the little Fnnoess who, wrapped in a tiger s skin, and wandering 
like a maniao, performed, before tbe ^nne of Mahadeo, the tow made m 
her name by her mother at her birth 1 

Taming over the leaves at random^ we light upon the follow- 
ing descnption of “ a north-wester ” It is an exquisite picture 
— graphic — vivid — the veiy reality m a verbal embodiment — 

AN INDIAN TUVAN 

High and deep clouds of dust oome rushing along the mund, which, 
soaring into the highest heaven, spread darkness with a dtul sulphureous 
Uuge aa the red brown clouds of tbe tufan whirl swiftly on It would al 
most be an inducement to go to India, were it only to see a htimoane m all 
Its gloty tbe might and majesty of wind and dust lust now tbe fine 
sand from tbe banks of tbe nver is passing in such volumes on the air, 
that tbe whole landscape hae a white hue, and obiects are indisUnot , it 
diives through every ore vice, and, although the windows are all shut, fills 
my eyes and covers the paper It is a fearful gale 1 have been out to see 
if the pinnace is likely to be driven from her moonngs Ihe waves in tbe 
nver are rolling high with crests of foam , a miniature sea So poweiful 
were the gusts, with difficulty I was able to stand against them Xike an 
Irish humoane, it blew up and down At last the falling of heavy ram 
oaused the abatement of the wind The extreme beat passed away tbe 
trees, the earth, all nature, animate and inanimate, exultea in tbe refreshing 
ram Only those, who have panted and longed for the fall of rain can ap- 
preciate the delight, with which we bailed tbe setting m of the rains after 
the tufan 

Here le an account of an interview with a &mily from the 
Bajmahal hiUa, an mtereating rebo of t^e aboriginal racee of 
Hindustan — 


A TAMIXT fBOU TBS BILLS 

As we were tossing the bones to the httle epaniele, we met with an ad- 
venture, which, bringing for tbe second time in my life unoivilixed beings 
before me, quite delight^ me The footpath from tbe interior of the hiUs 
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M to the plftoe where we were seeted Down this path e«me « raoet de 
lightfiil groim» a funily of Mragee, wlio attracted my attentioii by the no 
golanty of their featnrec, tbe e^lneea and acting of their bocUee, tbeir 
mode of ^atbenag their hair m a kaot on the top of tbeir headc, and their 
wild-lookiDg bows and arrowa. We called tfaeee good natored, gay looking 
people around ue , they appMred pleased at being noticed, and one of the 
women ofoed me eome young beada of Indian earn, which abe took from 
a basket she carried on her hm, oontaining their pnnoidal ptOTuion, this 
boiled and maahed Indian ooriL She also eamea a child seated astride 
upon her bip A child is rarely seen in a woman’s arms, as m Europe 
llie same onstora appears to hare existsd amongst the Jews ** Ye shall be 
borne upon her sides, and dandled her knees.*'>-/#aiak 

The ptr^ consisted of a man and tbrse hojs, apparently eight, tweire, 
and sixteen years of age, two women, and a little gurl The man said he 
had oome from a place four ooea wi^m the hills, by our naloulation eight 
miles, bat, hill measurement of distsnoe being generally liberal, I should 
suppose it double that distance Their descent at this time to the plains 
was to help in gathering in the present crop of uncut noe, for which pur 
pose the owners of the fields baa asked them to oome dowu The man ap- 
peared to be about fire feet in height, remarkable for lightness and supple- 
ness of limb, with the piercing and restless eye that is said to be peouliai 
to savages His oountenanoe was round and happy, the expression had 
both ounmng and simphoity , the nose depressed between the eyes, and 
altogether a face tiiat one laughed to look at His black hair drawn tight up 
m a hoot on the veiy top of the head, the ends fastened in with a wooden 
comb His only elothing a small piece of Imsn bound around his middle 
He earned a bow of bill bambu, the stnng of which was formed out of 
tbs twisted nnd of the bambu, and the four arrows were of tbe common 
reed, headed with iron barbs of different shapes , one of the barbs was 
poisoned The hill man said he bad bought the poison into which the barb 
had been dipped of a more remote hill tnbe and was ignorant of its 
nature he b^ us not to handle the point The natives will not mention 
the name of the plant from whioh the poison is procured , it appears to be 
a carefully guarded secret. On each arrow were strips of feather from the 
wing of the vulture Tbe boy was similarlv dressed, and armed. The 
woman, who earned the child, appeared to be toe favoonte, from tbe number 
of omuaeDta on her person, one was extremely small m stature, but fat 
and well looking Unlike the women of the plains, ahe wore no covering on 
her bead, and but little on her bodv Two or three yurds of cloth paeeed 
around her waist, and desoended half way below tbe knees whilst a square 
of the same was tied over her shoulders like a monkey mantis , passed under 
the left arm it was drawn over the bosom, and tbe ends tied on the shonl 
der of the right arm Her hair was tied up in the same fashion as the 
roan s Around the nm of each ear were twenty three thm ear nogs of 
braes , and three or four necklaces of red and white beads hung down to 
her waist in gradations. Her noee-nng was moderately large m oiroumfer* 
enoe, but very heavy, pulling down the nght nostril by its weight , it was 
of nlver, with four largr beads, and an ornament of oanous form bhe 
had thick purple glass-nogs on her arms, called ofaune, of coarse manu 
faoture, and other omameots which I forg^ something of the same sort. 

She talked openly and freely I took tbe man s bow, and shot an arrow 
after the English fashion , at which the whole faimly laughed excessirely 
and appeared to think it so absurd that 1 should not draw a bow in the 
etyle of a mountaineer I begged the man to show me tbe proper method , 
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he put a Bort of nng ou my thumb plaoed my right fonfloger Btraigfat 
BloDff the arrow, and bid me draw it by the force of the atnng oatobmg on 
the tnumb-rmg I did eo, and abot my arrow with better aim thw w^a 
puTBuing the Engliah method Hw happineaa was great on my giring hto 
a rupee for a bow, two arrowa, one of which wae tbe poisoned one, ^d the 
thumb-ring He aaid hie employment oonmated principally m shooting 
animale at night by lying in wait for them He orouobed down on me 
ground to show the way of lying in wait for wild hogs. On seeing a bog 
near, he would immediately epnng to hie feet and shoot his arrow, drawing 
It quite to the head ^metunea they kill hogs with poisoned arrows , 
neTertbelesa they feed upon the animsla, taking care to out out tbe flesh 
around the arrow tbe instant the bog falls He told us he hod but one 
wife, bis tin the hUlman s name for wife, whom he bad left at home per 
haps tbe tin was an abbreviation of ufm, or ttnya wife 

After our long conversation with the savages we hade them adieu, and 
my parting present was a pink rilk handkerchief for his tin m the biDs 

We have reserved for otir concluding extract the story of the 
Cooky-olli-bird. Did ever any of our r^ers hear of the CocW- 
oUi-bird ? Alan for the wickedness of the world I Al a s for 
the pilgnm I” — 

THI OOOKT OLLI nmn 

I saw a beautiftii Persian kitten on an Arab a shoulder, he was march 
mg with a long string of camels canying grapes, apples, dates, and Tnsar 
cloth for sale from Oabul Perched on each oamri were onq or two Persian 
cats llie pretty tortoise ehell kitten, with its remarkably long bait and 
bnsbRy tail oaugbt my eye -its colours were so bnlliant The Arab ran up 
to the Stanhope, bolding forth the kitten we checked the impetuous 
horse for an instant, and i seized tbe pretty httle creature the check ren 
dered tbe horse sUU more violent , away he sprang, and otf he set at full 
speed through the encampment, which we had just reached. The Arab 
thinking I bad purposely stolen his kitten, ran after the boggy at full 
speed, snouting as be passed Lord AaokIsnd*s tents, ' Bobai, dohai, sahib ! 
dobai, Lord sahib T ‘‘Mercy, mercy, sir! mercy, Governor-General*” 
The faster the horse rushed on, tbe faster followed tbs shouting Arab, until, 
on arriving at my own tents the former stopped of bis own accord, and tiie 
breathless Arab oame up Ha asked ten rupees for bis kitten, but at length 
with well feigned reluctance accepted five declaring it was worth twenty 
“ Who was ever before the happy posseesor of a tortoise-Bbell Persian oat?” 
Tbe man departed Alas * for the wickedness of the world I Alas I for the 
Pilgnm 1 She has bought a oooky-olli bird 1 

The eocky-olli bird, although unknown to naturalists by that name, was 
formerly sold at Harrow by an old man to tbe boys, who were charmed 
with the bnllianoy of its plumage,— purple, green, crimson, yellow, all tiie 
colours of tbe rainbow united in this oeautifol bird , nor could the wily old 
fellow import them fast enough to supply the demand, until it was mseo 
vered they were pamted tparrotet I 

The bnght burnt sienna colour of tbe kitten is not tortoise-shell she 
baa been dyed with henna ! her origmal ooloor was white, with black spots 
however, she looks so pretty, she must be fresh dyed when her hair falls 
off , the henna is permanent for many months The poor kitten has a 
violent cold, perha]^ the effect of the operation of dyeing her , no doubt, 
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after having applied the pounded menhdi, they wrapped her op m fresh 
eaatoroil leaves* and bound her up m a bandkerobief, after the tohion in 
which a native dyes his beard Women often take cold putting 
henna on their feet 

We have now " uaid our eaj ” Mrs. Parka’s two volumes are 
a perfect panorama of Indiai through all the extent of the Ben- 
^ presidenoy Its soenery, its temples^ thrones andmonuments^ 
its productions^ animal and vegetalue, its outward life and ha- 
bits^ its celebrities, foreign or ^imestic, are pourtrajed with the 
hand of a master, and seem to stand out mm the page before 
us. Everywhere we find the traces of a qmok, active, obser- 
vant mind, and of a wonderfiil variety of accomplishments. Yet 
we leave these bnUiant and amusmg volumes with a painful 
impression. Passing over those few, but fatal, pages, which 
denle and pollute the work, we have searched m vain through 
the journal of this accomplished and gifted lady for any indica- 
tion, that one thought or one wish for the welfare or advance- 
ment of the Hindus ever entered her mind. It would seem as 
if she had no higher aim, and had reaped no better fruit, dur- 
ing twenty-four years m India, than the gratification of a 
r^lless curiosity, and the pleasure of desonbing what she had 
seen, m the spint of the clever exhibitor of a raree-show 
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Report of the Comnuttee of Pubhe Inetructum for 184 WO. 

Wb refer again to this Report , but merely in conneobon with one 
subject — the position of the Sanskrit College This is a Very oppor- 
tune time for discussing the subject, as we understand that reforms of 
an extensive nature are contemplated in connection with the College 

Doubts have of late been raised as to the utility of the study of 
the Sansknt, and as to the expediency of the measures of Government 
for its encouragement As a correct view of the question is important, 
not only in a theoretical point of view but also in its practical bear- 
ing, it Will not appear superfluous to refer to the grounds on which the 
study of the Sanskrit is advocated. 

To dead languages we cannot assign, as to Imng ones, the ad- 
vantage of being a means of communication, for adthough, under 
particular circumstances, they may be employed m this manner, 
yet there is no necessity that they should A living language will, in 
the majority of cases, answer this purpose much more adequately , 
and it IB an incontrovertible fact of history, that a nation only 
enjoys intellectual freedom, when it uses its own language as the 
medium of its literary and soientifio pursuits The use of dead 
languages is therefore restricted to their literature, and to their fur- 
mshing (by it, and by its grammar) a means of Education, which, in 
any other manner, could not be obtained, or not b^ obtained in so 
perfect a degree With regard to literature, none of the modem 
nations stands by itself alone, in its intellectual pursuits each is eon 
nected with nations that are past, and are yet to follow its career 
Its intelleotual horizon, in science and literature, is founded upon 
that of former ages It can therefore never isolate itself, or found a 
literature, ludependent of any influence of the past Hence the 
necessity, if a nation will coutmue to be counted among those advanc 
mg the progress of mankind, to study the literature of post nations, 
which have in any way contributed to the object of intellectual deve 
lopment It is this study which conueote the literature and scientiflo 
pursuits of the nations of Europe They have left the narrow 
bonds of nationality , their scienoes are the sciences of mankind, 
and the other parts of their literature are more and more approach 
ing the same goal * 

A dead language furnishes a means of education, if its literature 
IS noh and adapted to the objects of education, and if its gram- 
mar la exact and vanous in its forms In respect of this end the 
dead languages have universally, in all countries of Europe, been 
preferred to the spoken languages , as the grammars, for instance, of 
the Greek and Roman languages are much more elaborate, and ex 
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press, bj their mere grammaticttl forms, the modifications of thought 
mttch more exactly, than the grammars of modem languages More- 
over, they compel the mmd by contrast to attend to the various gram- 
matical forms, to compare, and to combine , and they give thereby a 
jfaoility in using the vanous forms of language, which could not be 
obtained m the same degree by instruction in one s own language, 
where all the forms are already known by use 

Beside this, there are three principal points, in which the study 
of a dead language may be of great importanoe, viz , if it famishes 
matenals for history , if it forms the basts, from which living 
languages have sprung , and if it has a special beanng upon the 
science of language. 

None of our present languages contains the first sources of history 
Every nation is descended from former nations, to which it has to refer 
as to its ongin and its first development , but the historical documents 
of ancient nations are to be found in their languages alone Thus 
the history of mankind, from its first recollections to its gradual de 
velopment in separate states, and to their mutual oonnezion, depends 
upon the documents transmitted to us in the dead languages and 
we cannot give up their study, if we will not give up our first infor 
mation about ourselves As it is with general history, so with the 
histbiy of science No science is the possession of a single individual , 
it 18 not the prodaotion of his own derioe or exertion , it la made 
over to him by the previous exertions of thousands in his own nation, 
and other nations, long before his existence Therefore, only by 
knowing precisely what has been done in a science before, is it pos- 
aible to f^vance it consistently and systematically To any science, 
its history is indispensable , and this commences from the time that 
it takes its share in literature Nay more , our religion is not our 
own production , its sources are writings and tradition , but tradition, 
for the most part, is lost to us , at least such traditions, as are also 
embodied m wntings, are no more any independent source, as they 
cannot be distinguished from the wntten statements , and traditions, 
independent of wntten documents, are by the nature of things very 
precanous Therefore, for the foundation of our religion, as far as it 
18 not oonfi rmed by the internal evidence of its tmth, we cannot die 
pense with histonca) researches, and the study of the languages, in 
which these records are deposited 

It IS not necessary to expatiate here on the advantage of the study 
of a dead language for the improvement of any living language de- 
rived from it , as it is self evident that the latter may be constantly 
ennched by the introduction of new words from the stock of the 
former, in accordance with the estabbsbed rules of adaptation 

Lastly, every dead language furmahea matenala for Comparative 
Philology, which has to enquire into the affimty which languages 
have in reference to their roots and grammar, and to decide the 
question, whether all languages branol^ off from the same root, or 
whether several bases must be assumed for them With these ques- 
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tionfl IB closely connected the Ethnographical ({uestien, whether all 
nations descend from the same stock, or from several distinct races. 
Comparative Philology, new as it is, has already solved many qaea- 
tioDS m Ethnography, which could not have been solved with the 
same preoision by any other data at present at our disposal 

In judging, therefore, about the more or less extensive use of a 
dead language, we shall have to look for the following points, whether 
It possesses a rich literature and an elaborate grammar , whether it 
in&ences the development of living languages, supplies documents 
for history, and gives leading faots for the science of Comparative 
Philology 

According to these antecedents, it would be easy to judge of 
the claims of the Sansknt to a more or leas extensive study But 
there appears to present itself a difficulty of some weight To prove 
that Sansknt literature has obtained a high degree of perfection, and 
that its language comes up to the standard, necessary for a more general 
study of a dead language, we should have to wnte a work of con 
sidcrable length , m fact, we should have to give a sketch of the whole 
of Sansknt literature To give, on the other hand, the opinion of Sans- 
knt scholars would appear to the opponents to prove nothing, as the 
followers of any branch of learning are inclined to over rate its im- 
portance in the department of literature However, the difficulty is 
not real , for Sansknt literature has not been studied, as the Homan and 
Greek were, at the revival of olassioal learning m the 16th century, 
when all cntioal, histoncal, and aesthetical appliances had to be creat 
ed, but in the very zenith of our philological and cntical studies 
and it had the rare advantage, that those who introduced the Sans 
knt into the Pantheon of European learning, were men of genius 
and vast acquirements in other branches of philology, literature, 
history and science , as the names of Jones, Golebrooke, F Sohlegel, 
A.W Schlegel,W Humboldt, Mill, Wilson, Buniouf,Bopp, Lassen, Ac 
will fully bear out Moreover, about the merits of some of the branch 
es of its literature we have the verdict of competent judges , — of poets, 
as of Goethe, Rueckert, Ac ~of philosophers, as of Cousin, J W Win 
dischmann, Ac , Ac , — and we may therefore confidently say, that there 
exists already (m Europe) an unanimity of the most competent judges, 
as to therank, which the Sansknt holds m comparison with other liter- 
atures Yet weshall, in the following rapid and imperfect sketch, allude 
as little as possible to the opinion of those eminent Sansknt scholars, 
but rather quote the views of such scholars and literary men, as, 
although not Sansknt scholars, by their general knowledge and 
eminence in literature, were well qualified te form an unprejudiced 
and correct opinion 

The range of Sansknt poetical literature is very extensive, it 
has made attempts in almost all bramfiieB of poetry, from the sim 
pie fable to the epic, from the comedy to the drama, from the song 
to the highest flight of lyno inspiration We need only call to mind 
the B4mayana and Mi^&bharata — poems embodying a world in 
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themMlres, the manj eolleotionB of fables and narratires, among 
which are the Panoha-tantra and HitopadesB, which hare been 
translated into almost all the langaages of Asia and Europe, 
each poehoal creations, as E&lid&s’s Seasons, the Cloud Messenger* 
Sakontala, Yikrama XJrvasi, or BhavabhutiB admirable dramas, 
Malati Madhava,*' ** Uttara rama-chantra,” and ** Mabdrira chan 
tra,*' Ac. , in all of which a high poetical genius, a lofty im Agination, a 
delicacy of feeling, an elevation of sentiment, and a close observa- 
tion of nature and of human character are apparent In like man 
ner the poems of Bn Harsha, Sn Bh4ravi, Bhartnhan, Jayadeva, 
Sundara, Ac. have been pronounced classicfd by competent voices 
We cannot forbear to quote, with reference to Sanskrit literature, 
the opinion of a highly gifted man of science, of European reputation, 
the fnend of Schiller and Goethe, who is acknowledged also to be 
an eminent judge of poetry — 

“ In refemng here, as I did in my public lectures, under the gui 

* dance of my brother and other Sanskrit scholars, to individual 

* instances of that animated and frequently expressed feeling for na 

* ture, which breathes through the desonptive portions of Indian 

* poetiy, I would begin with the Vedas, the most ancient and most 
' valuable memonals of civilization, and of the veneration and praise 

* of nature. The hymns of the Bigveda contain the most charming 
' desonptions of the ** roseate hue of early dawn," and of the aspect 

* of the ** golden haired sun " The great heroic epics of the B4maya 

* na and Mahkbharata are of more recent date than the Vedas, but 

* more ancient than the Puranas — the adoration of nature being asso- 

* dated with the narrabve, in accordance with the character of epio 

* creations In the Vedas, the locality of the scenes, which had been 

* glorified by holy beings, was seldom indicated but, in the heroic 

* poems, the descriptions of nature are mostly individual, and refer to 

* definite localities, from whence they derive that animation and life, 

* which is ever imparted, when the writer draws from the impressions 

* he has himself expenenoed There is a noh tone of colouring 

* throughout the description of the journey of B4ma from Ayodbya to 

* the residence of Janaka, in his life m the pnmitive forest, and in 

* the picture of the anchorite life of the Panduides The name of 

* K^liddsa was early and widely known amongst the western nations 

* This great poet flourished in the highly cultivated court of Vikra 

* mdditya, and was consequently the contemporary of Virgil and 

* Horace The English and German translations of Sakontala^^ 

* On Sakontala the fbllowljig beantifbl dlatidia of Goethe were written in 

Wmit da die BldSia die Mben, die Frddiie der tpUerif Jahn^ 

WlOet da waa eeiit aivd «iitiilekl->wlUat dn wae lAttlgt and DUirt<-v 
WUU du den Hlnund, die Brde, mlt einem Namen bepelfenT 
irenn^ldh, BakoDtaU, dldt-Hind to let allae gangt 

The following la a rough tranalatlon'— 

** Vmt tiioa ezpeeee In one weed, the Uoom of tbe S^nn and tibe fknit of Ibe Antmnfi — all 
that end oitraiMM— oJl thatSnda and eatiiflea-ae UeaTOi tMf, end Cm eortfat I aama 

thoe, flakoetilat-and It If danob** 
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* have added to the admiration, which baa been so freely yielded to 
' that poet, whose tendemeas of feeling and nohnesa of oreatiTe faney 
‘ entitle him to a high place in the ranks of the poets of all nations, 

* The charm of his descnptions of nature is stnkingly exemphfied 

* in the beautiful drama of Yikrama and Urrasi, where the king wan 

* ders through the thickets of the forest in search of the nymph 

* Uirasi, in the poem of the Seasons, and in that of the Oloud Mes- 

* senger This last poem describes, with admirable truth to nature, the 

* joy, with which aJ^r a long drought the first appearance of a nsing 

* cloud is hailed, as the harbinger of the approaching season of rain 
‘ The expression ‘ tni^h to nature,’ of which I have just mode use 

* of, can alone justify me in referring, in connexion with the Indian 

* poem of * the Cloud Messenger,' to a picture of the beginning of 

* the rainy season, which I sketched in Sonth America, at a period 

* when Kdlid&sa s Megha duta was not known to me through the 

* translation of Ohezy — Humboldt^ $ ComiOB, Engl Tranal, Vol II, 
p 404 

But it is not only m poetiy and light literature, that the Sanskrit 
occupies a distinguished rank , in philosophy, in mathematics, and 
in the science of language, it will bear a oompanson with the foremost 
nations of antic[uity 

We find the moat ancient monuments of Hindu philosophy in the 
Upanish^ds , but here it is mixed with much extraneous matter, 
with narratives, the explanation of ceremonies, myths and allegories 
The philosophical idea appears not in its purity, as the result of 
methodical thought, but rather as proceeding from a mystical intuit 
tioD The exposition also is not systematical, but rather abrupt, and 
often symbolical Still we must recognize the pnnoiple as philoso- 
pbical, because it is independent of conceptions of a revealed reli- 
gion We may recognise also the ground work of the later systems 
From the Upanishfids branched ofi the six (so called) Dars&nas, or 
systems of orthodox Hindu philosophy, each of which has its own 
extensive literature These systems are evidently not the first produc- 
tions of the philosophical gemus of the Hindus, but of a period 
already far advanced in philosophical speculation Their first attempts 
are unfortunately lost, so that we ore not able to trace histoncolly the 
train of thought which led from one system to the other , but, from 
the Sutras, or aphorisms of the founders of those systems, we can 
mark a decided progress and a development of these doctrines them 
selves From a oarefol examination of those systems, it appears 
that the Hindus made considerable progress in philosophical think- 
mg, that their systems show more method^ than any of the Greeks, 
with the exception of those of Plato and Aristotle , that they are there- 
fore worthy of general attention , and that a knowledge of them is 
indispensable to the student of philosophy 
With regard to them, says Cousin (Court do laPhUotophto, Vol I ): — 
** £n effet, la philosophie Indienne est tellement vaate, qne tons les 

* systemes de philosophie s’y rencontrent, qn'elle forme tout tin monde 
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* philofiophique, et qn’on pent dire & la lettre, que Iliistoire de la phi- 

* jofophie de 1 Inde est on abr^g^ de lliiatoire entidre de la philo 
‘ aophie — P 180 

** Voas voyez qne ce sent pr6ois^ment les cat^gonea d'Anatote (the 

* 0 or 7 oategonea of the Nj6ya) YoillL done Anstote dans I'lnde { 

* Nona 1 y retronverona encore — P 208 

“Yoil^ encore le second chef dccuvre d 'Anstote zetronyd sur les 

* borda da Qange (the ayllogiam) — P 205 

* Mais 81 respnt humain a pu trds bien produire le sjllogisme dana 

* rindei il n'a pu le produire en un jour , car le sjllogisme suppose 

* uue longue culture intellectuelle Le premier fnut de Tesprit humaiu 
‘ est Tenthym^me Dans une id5e Tesprit en entrevoit une autre, et 
^ cela par linterm^diaired une troisi^me idde plus generale, qiail saisit 

* rapidement, et si rapidement qu elle lui 5chappe, alors m8me qu'elle 

* le domine Ilya une mi^eure dans tout raisonnement, quel qu’d soit, 

* oral ou tacite, instinctive ou d5?elopp5, et cost cette majeure, nette- 

* ment ou confus^ment aperque, qui determine I'espnt , mais il n'en 

* rend pas toujours compte, et 1 operation fondamentale du raisonne 

* ment reste longtemps enseyelie dans les profondenrs de la pensde. 

* Pour que I'analyse aille 1 y oheroher, la d5gage, la traduise k la lu 

* midre, et lui assigns sa place legitime dans un meoanisme extdneur, 

* qui leproduise et represents fiddlement le monvement interne de la 

* pensde dans le phdnomdne obscur et complex de raisonnement— cer 

* tes il faut bien des ann^es ajout^es k des anndes, de longs efforts 

* accnmmulds , et le seul fait de Texistence du syllogisme rdgulier dans 

* la dialeotique du Ny&ya est une demonstration sans replique du haut 

* degi^ de culture intellectuelle anquel 1 Inde devait ^tre paryenue ” 
On the advancement of the Hindus m mathematical studieS) I 

quote the words of Colebrook , — 

“ As to the progress which the Hindus had made in the analytic art, 

* it will be seen, that they possessed well the anthmetio of surd roots , 

* that they were aware of Uie infinite quotient resulting from thedivi 

* Sion of a finite quantity by a cipher , that they knew the general resolu 

* tion of equations of second degree, and had touched upon those 

* higher denominations, resolving them in the simplest cases, and in 

* those in which the solution happens to be practicable, by the method 

* which serves for gradation, that they had attained a general solution 

* of indeterminate problems of the first degree , that they had arrived 

* at a method for denying a multitude of solutions of answers to 

* problems of the second degree from a single answer found tentatively, 

* which IS as near an approach to a general solution of such problems 

* as was made until the days of Lagrange, who first demonstrated, 
‘ that the problem, on which the solutions of all questions of this na 

* tuie depend, is always resolvable in w bole numbers. The Hindus bad 

* likewise attempted problems of this higher order by the appbcation 
' of the method, which suffices for those of the first degree, — with la 

* deed scanty success, as might be expected 

** They not only applied-algebra both to astronomy and geometry. 
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* but oonyeraely applied geometry likewise to the demonstration o| 

* algebraic rules 

** The points m which Hindu algebra appears particularly dis* 

* tmguished from the Greek, are, besides a better and more oompro'^ 

* hensive aigdntbm, 1 the management of equations myolTiDg mor^ 

* than one unknown term , 3 the resolution of equations of a higher 

* order, in which, if they achieved little, they had, at least, the ment of 

* the attempt, and anticipated a modem discovery in the solution of 

* biquadrates , 8 general methods for the solution of indeterminate 

* problems of the first and second degrees, in which they went far, m 

* deed, beyond Diopbantus, and anticipated the disoovenes of modem 

* algebraists , and, 4 the application of algebra to astronomical mves* 

* tigation and geometncal demonstration, in which ^go they bit upon 

* some matters, which have been re invented in later times.” — Jtfts- 

* cell Essays, Vol II, pp 486 87 

The Sansknt language, it is well known, is one of the most re- 
fined and ncbest in the world-^from the number of its roots — from 
the precision, with which other words may be derived from them 
through affixes and suffixes — from the variety of its grammatical de- 
terminations, and the facility of forming compound words Its gram- 
mar IS elaborate , and although the grammar, which the Hindu Pan 
dits composed, cannot be compared with the grammatical system of 
our own time, it still holds a high rank. We quote the opinion of one 
of the most competent judges. Lassen, m his “ Jndische Alterthums 
Kunds*’ Yol 11 , pp 48(M81, says — 

** If we leave out those two defects (viz , that the rules of grammar 
' do not succeed each other in such an order as they ought to do in a 
scientific arrangement, and, 2, the complicated and clumsy manner 
‘ of joining the terminations and derivative affixes, or in forming the 
‘ flexions of derived words), the Indian grammanans may boldly chal- 

* leuge a comparison of attainments with those of the Greeks and 

* Arabs, who, besides the Europeans, have alone a science of language of 

* their own They need not even be apprehensive of a oompanson with 

* European grammarians, for the long period, during which, in the treat- 

* ment of their own languages, they had not broken through the fetters 

* laid upon them by the authonty of classical antiquity With neither 
do we find so complete and exact an enqmiy into the rules of eupho 

‘ ny, or so thorough a treatment of the dootnne of denvation and of 
‘ the different ways of forming compound words, of which the Greek 

* possessed a considerable number, and the Arabs none Of the former, 

‘ they have the advantage m having ascertained correctly the primary 

* form of the noun — the roots, although ft remains for European 
‘ science to reoUfj several points of the latter In these respects they 
‘ have prepared the way for the scientific investigation of language , 

* and their doctrines have had a considerable infiuenoe on the origin 

* and development of comparative grammar This is a ment, which 
‘ will remain to them for ever — although it must be admitted, that 

* the peculiar organism of the Sanskrit was of great assistance to 
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^ them, aiQoe tlio rules of euphony are more developed therein than 

* in any other language, and the ongin of grammatical forms is so 

* evident Only in syntax, the Hindus have been left behind by the 

* Greeks, Bomans, and Arabs , the cause of irbioh is, that generally 
‘ only umple sentences are formed in Sanskrit" 

The results of the study of Sanskrit have been immense. They 
have changed the whole ground of comparative phflolQ^ , and the 
Sanskrit has given the key for the solution of many promems, which 
It was impossible to solve from the basis of the olassical languages 
From a oompanson of the languages of the Greeks, Romans, Ger- 
mans, Celts, Solavonians and the Persians with the Sanskrit, it is an 
incontrovertible oonolusion, that they are derived, in their roots end 
grammar, from one and the same language , and that those nations 
therefore descend from the same parent stock 

In historical literature the Sansknt is grievously deiioient. The 
Hindus wrote at no penod historical works of such a kind as are 
left to ns by the Greeks, Romans and Arabs The histoncal works 
of the Brahmans, still extant, are all of a later time, and mixed up 
with myths and fables They are all chronicles of single oountnes, as 
of Kashmir, of Onssa, of the Dekhan, of Malabar, Ac None of 
them treats of the history of whole India, nor of the pohtical and 
social development of the Hindus They are therefore unfit for 
any general use 8 till to the student of history they are of great 
importanoe There are, however, abundant histoncal matenals dis 
persed throughout the whole of Sansknt literature, which mark their 
social, political and religious conditions at dlfierent epochs These are 
to be found in inscnptions, on rooks, stones, coins, Ac , and, to show 
the important results, which have sprung from a critical invesbgation 
of these appliances, we need only cidl to mind the addition to our his 
tonoal knowledge by the beautiful discoveries of Pnnsep, which 
have given us an insight into the political relations of India in the 
times of Alexander the Great and Asoka 

The influence of the Sanskrit on the development of most of the 
present languages of India, is infinitely greater than that of Latin has 
ever been on the Italian The Sanskrit supplies the greater number of 
their roots, and it is in many eases impossible to know the meanings 
of the words without reference to Sanskrit The grammar of those 
languages also frequently depends pn the Sansknt In the Bengali, 
for instance, the Tuien for the composition of words, the formation of 
the past participles, the power of the oases, the rules for euphony, 
and almost the whole syntax, are the same with those of the Sans^t It 
will, therefore be very di^icult for any one, evea a native, to un 
derstand the Bengali without some knowledge of the Sansknt , and 
the development of the language will always depend upon the judi 
C10U8 use of the Sansknt in the Bengali 

We have observed before, that a dead language can never become 
the instrument of general communication, and mat oonsequendy its 
study must be limited to certain classes of a nation, or of the learned 
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generally How far ihu limit is to extend* will d^end upon its 
ability to satisfy the oonditions we hare stated. From the high 
rank of Sanskrit literatare— fVom the progress of scientido lesearoh 
among the Hindus — ^from the peculiar oonnexion of the Sansknt with 
other languages, which sprung from the same sooroe, — and ftom its 
relations to the present languages of India « it is evident, that its 
study 18 at least as important as that of any other dead language 

Who, then, are especially called upon to study it ? and upon what 
grounds ? 

1 To scholars the use of the Sanskrit is indispensable, on ao- 
count of its literature* and its use in oomparauye philology and his- 
toncal researches It must be still for a long while their task to pub- 
lish the unedited works of its literature, of the Vedas, of philosophy, 
grammar, mathematics, astronomy, and of poetry, and to supply the 
materials gradually to be introduced for the researches of science 

a The study of the Sansknt will be of great asBistanoa to the 
young civilian who is to have so great an influence upon the 
destinies of the natives. It is he, who is to exercise the highest 
functions of administration and judicature, and to whom the present 
and future generations will especially look for the improvement of 
their country He should therefore have on intimate knowledge of 
the disposition and character of the natives, of the motives which 
regulate their actions, and of the oli^eots of their aspirations — a know 
ledge, which he wall best derive from the study of Sansknt literature, 
as embodying the social and moral condition of the Hindus for 
many oentunes He has also generally to transact his official duties 
in the language of the natives It is therefore essential to him to 
know It thoroughly , and nothing can give him a more solid prepara- 
tion than the knowledge of the Sanskrit In this respect it would 
be as well, if the study of the Sansknt (and of the Persian) was 
alone pursued by him in Hayleybury , for there his study of the living 
languages of India must necessarily remain deficient , at any rate, he 
can learn in a few months more of those languages in India, m 
so many years in England The same is not the case with the San 
skrit The Pandits can give him at the commencement of its study 
little or no assistance in acquinng a knowledge of Sansknt gram 
mar On the other hand, under good tuition in Europe, he may 
lay a thorough foundation in the Sansknt , and, on arnving m India, 
the study of any of the native languages will be to him a compara 
tively easy task The immense advantage he denyes from this pre^ 
vious study. 18, that he knows the roots, a great many words, and 
their exact meaning In studying the languages in India, without 
the knowledge of Sansknt, it is certain that^e does not leam the 
exact meamngs of words, and it will be difficult to supply this 
deficiency by any amount of study 
3 Also, those, who wish to improve the moral and rebgious condi- 
tion of the natives, should know Sansknt literature, and through it 
the Shastras and traditions, which guide the faith of the natives, 
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together vith the religious observances which regulate their whole 
life To induce the natives to give up what they have cherished 
from their childhood for another reli^ous belief, one should well 
know and have examined the system which he wants to remove 

4 For the educated natives of this countiy, the study of the San 
■knt IS of vital importance for the improvement of all the languages, 
whose basis is the 8 ansknt,will depend on the oontinyation of its study 
The Sansknt is as yet the condition of their perfecbon It is the 
inexhaustible source of their roots , the meanings of them are to be 
decided by the sense they have m Sanskrit, especially of all the 
words bearing a reference to science Now, he who ignored the San 
sknt, while attempting to improve any of those languages, would be a 
bold adventurer indeed , and would soon find his mistake m trying 
to carry out a scheme, without having regarded the nature of things 

Lastly if we enquire, whether Sanskrit la as widely studied as it 
ought to be and in a manner to denve the greatest advantage from 
It, we must say, it is not It has gained indeed one step , for it is 
received among the learned languages It is taught at many of the 
universities of the continent, and cultivated even in America , to its 
literature is assigned a high rank , and the results of the civilization of 
the Hindus, as exhibited in the Sanskrit, may have powerful influence 
on the development of the human mind In India, however, where 
Sansknt should be cultivated and patromsed in its greatest extent. 
Government have acted wisely, and bestowed a great benefit on the ooun- 
try, m establishing some institutions for the study of the Sanskrit , in 
collecting a number of teachers, distinguished for their attainments , 
m providing places of refuge for the treasures of Sansknt literature , 
and in showing to the Hindus, that their present rulers are inclin 
ed to advance, more than their own sovereigns ever did, their best 
intellectual interests 

But this is not enough The system of instruction in the San 
sknt colleges is founded on a false basis, and ought to be remodelled 
and the Sansknt should be made a branch study, not only in the 
Sansknt, but in all the other colleges of Government 

The only advantage, which the Government Sansknt colleges 
have above institutions of the same kind among the Hindus, 
18, that almost the whole circle of Hindu science is taught m 
them, while in the learned schools of the Hindus only one 
branch of science is imparted to the students But this is 
alL They are medisoval institutions The sciences taught m 
them are tl^oae of a former age , for, with the Hindus, no science 
has made any progress for many centunes There are indeed 
very few among the leahied Hindus, who are able to teach astronomy, 
or mathematics, or the Sdnkbya or Vedanta system of philosophy The 
learned excel now only in those studies, which belong to language, 
poetiy, explanation, and logic Compared, however, with the scienoe 
of Europe, the scienoe of Hindus is only in its commencement , 
Its notions are those of the middle ages , its teohmoal terms, cumbrous , 
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its methods cnmplioated To teach mathematica. astronomj, logio» 
philosophy, Ac , as these sciences have been cultivated by the &ildn0, 
IS not only useless, but an obstacle to a state of better things, because 
the mmd of the student gets accustomed to look upon them as the ft#> 
pZui ultra of perfection We have seen many talented and clever Pandits, 
pupils of the Sansknt college, highly advanced m their own studies, 
and fully equal to European scholar^ m their philosophical attain- 
ments but abjectly ignorant of the results of European science, and 
incapable of making an adequate use of their acquirements , for, in 
the present state of civilization, they cannot be useful to their 
own countrymen, with the limited instruction they now receive 
To remedy these defects, Sansknt should be taught in those col 
leges with the same view as Latin and Greek are taught in Europe, 
VIZ , not to make all the students Pandits, but to acquaint them 
with Sanskrit literature, and to enable them to go on in any of its 
branches, if they think it advisable 
The study of Sanskrit grammar should be entirely reformed 
Sansknt grammar, as composed by the Hindus, although exact and 
of admirable ingenuity, is tedious, its acquirement takes several 
years and is enough to ternfy many from its study Moreover, it 
makes men dull with regard to other studies, and favours more the de 
velopment of memoiy, than of other mental faculties Grammar should 
therefore, be taught according to European pnncjples, as it has been 
long the custom in respect of the Latin and Greek languages, which 
are not taught according to the grammatical system of the ancient, but 
according to the more perfect, method of modem time * 

Specif pains should also be taken, that the students should receive 
a much moie thorough instruction in the English language than 
they do at present, and that they should know its literature, as well as 
the pupils in the other colleges A knowledge of the English would be, 
in the present condition of the Hindus, of the highest value to the 
students , for, besides its importance for actual life, it would make 
them acquainted with the treasures of one of the finest and most 
extensive literatures, and initiate them into the whole learning of 
Europe The addition of one language more to their studies would 
not exceed the mental strength of the pupils , for, in a European 
college, the learmng of four languages and more is not considered too 
much, and the time, gained by simplifying the study of grammar, 
would be quite sufficient for this purpose 
European science should be introduced into the course and there 
should especially be given thorough instruction in mathematics, geo> 
graphy and history, and an introduction at •least to natural philo* 
Sophy 

* By the Introdaction of tho Eoropean method hi teaching grammar, a knowledge 
of the grammatloal mtem of the Uinda grammarisiw would not be made sop^u- 
OHS , but tt would onW devolve on thoscu who made a special stady of the langaagc, 
as European Sanskrit scholars, although they leam Sanskrit grammar aooordhig to 
the European system, know very well Panim s grammatiieal system, of which mey 
make afterwards a special study 
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Aooordiug to this view, the useAiliiess of the Sanskrit colleges 
would be immeasurably extended, for while it makes possible the 
moat thorough study of the Sanskrit, it connects it at the same 
time with ai^ual soienoe and life 

If then, on the one hand, we would limit the study of the Sansknt 
literature in the institutions at present dedicated to it, we would, 
on the other, ask Government to extend a greater pat^nage to it by 
introducing it into all the colleges as a branch of study If the 
study of I^u and Greek u thought ludispensable for the learned 
professions in Europe, surely the Sanskrit is much more so for the 
Hindus as it is intimately connected with a knowledge of their reli 
gioD, laws, customs, history and language The knowledge of the 
Sansknt would give a new impetus to their other studies, and make 
their results more usefhl than they now are It would give to the 
student ready means to introduce into his own language the trea 
sures of European science and literature But now ^ere is the 
anomaly — that there are institutions, which teach European soienoe, 
but take away from the students the means of oommunioating their 
ideas, by which only they can be useful to themselves and the pub 
ho , and that there are institutions, which give the means of commu 
mcating science in its pnnty, withholding, however, from them the 
matter, for which language itself is instituted 


Aecomd of fke great Hindu Mona/rchy Aaoka, chiefly from ihe 
Indnsche AU^mraskmhde of Professor Lassen, ^ the Hon, 
Svr E Perry 

Ws are glad to see our Bombay fnenda maintaining their oho- 
roGter for zeal in Oriental pursuits The Bombay Branch of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society has long been noted for the value of its He- 
searches and Literary Journal , and while on this side, since the 
days of Sir W Jones, we have had few judges, who took an en 
lightened interest in points connected with Asiatic history or anti 
quities, we are rejoiced to see there, in this brochur0 of Sir E Perry's, 
a pledge and promise of a better state of things 
The Bulrject chosen by Sir Erskine is one afTording much to excite 
cnnOBity — a glimpse into what may be called the middle ages of 
Hindn history — the period when Buddhism was predominant through 
Northern and Western India. Asoka was a most zealous propagator 
of ^iB system Onginally a votaiy of Brahmanism, on his conversion 
to the Buddhist faiSi, he became as active a propagandist, as Muham 
mad himself, though resorting to different means He set in motion 
an Itinerant agency, preaching to the people in eveiy place of pubhc 
resort through their vernacular tongue. He oonvok^ a great Synod 
of Buddhists, which determined on adopting that system of foreign 
propagandism, the effects of which are still to be seen m the islands 
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of the fiastern Archipelago, and in the mountain fastneates of Wes- 
tern India Unlike, however, the prophet of Islam, he need moral 
suasion alone as the instmment of propagating his creed The 
inscriptions on the Lathi and pillars m vanoas parts of India bear 
witness to the energy of his faith and his desire of gaimng the ear 
of the common people They are widely scattered from the fronhers 
of Kabul and ^ttywar to Nepal and Orissa, and the pillars appear 
to be all alike We are indebted to Fnnsep and Lassen for deoy 
phenng the inscriptions, containing the edicts of Asoka, and for point 
mg out to us what were the prevalent vernacular languages of that 
day Sir E Feny has rendered useful service in this work by 
collecting what has been scattered through various volumes. We 
trust the perusal of it may kindle a desire in the minds of many 
to investigate a very interesting question — the history and propa 
gandism of Buddhism in India. 

The following long extract will put our readers in possession of 
an epitome of Asoka’s reign and serve idso as a fair specimen of 
the manner in which 8ir E Ferry has executed his task — 

It was ass yean a£t&r the death of Buddha, or SGO R C., that Ajuia adcnited 
the important atop of embracing Bnddhism. Having done ao, he aet no bounds to 
hia Ko^ in endeavouring to propagate hia new rdigion, and the laws and vurtnea 
eiuuincd by it, not only thro^hont hia own temtonca, bat in all adjoining conn- 
trios. Many of his pi^nmations have this otoect in view Li one mscnpboin he 
enjoma that a meeting ahonld be held every fifth year both in the conntnea con- 
querod by him, and m those m allionco with hmu* There, confession was to be 
made by each mdividoal, and the leading men were careftUly to expound the laws — 
such OB obedience to father and mother, hbcrality to friends, relations, 
mans and Snunana, abstmenco fixim kilhng any hving being, frenn prodigah^, and 
from evil speaking 

One of the most important events of Aaoka's reign was the third ^^od of Bad* 
dhists, which he assembled in the 17th year of his reign R C 248 t U was then de- 
termined to propagate the feith by mismoDB to foreign parts ; and the heraus whidi 
mtngtmig Bramina, msmuatmg themselves into ^ under the gmae of 

Baddhists, bad been stadions to mtrodnoe amongst the fiuthfril, were then exuipatod. 
Amon^ the SAamnu or Leaders (the Tharo of the Mahawanaa) then sent abroad, 
Mahadkarmanixtta la mentioned, as having been despatched to Mahdrdtktra and 
Lassen observes that this is the first occasion on whum the latter name appears in 
Indian history, and that it, probably at this period, onty comprehended the narrow 
ancient seat of the Bfahrattaa,!!! Ba^^a to the north oS the Godavery The Mjs- 
Bionaiy however m this small district made 1,70,000 converts , and 10^000 pnests 
devoted themselvee to a spintiul calling 

AmJta was also most snocessfol m ms missionaty efforts in the a4)oming king- 
dans on both Bides of the Himalayah, and seems especially to have succeeded m 
extirpati^ the previous snake worship which had existed m Cashmere and Ghm- 
dhSr a. la^ foct appears m the native histoiy of CJaafameie, as well as in his 
own inscnptionB. But it was not to India alone that he confined hhnsdf- For 
AparSMaka (some place on the western firemtierX 8$M>ar7tahhAmi, (either Bnnnoh 


* Olmar Inscription, HL L 

f The first Synod was held hy Kfsyiuw, whom Bnddha had nominated as his 
snooeesor, immediately after the latter^s deo^ B C 84^ and at this Synod the sa- 
cred books of the Bnddhiste were collected. The second Synod was hem B C 483, 
and 19,00,000 BhizUf or dc^ otees, arc said to have been present. 
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af Tonumr nTOosMt or the Anbum or FenUn coast according to Lassen,) and 
above aU Lanka, or Ceylon, received the Wked of Aehne^ with alacrity 
To Ois latter island Jjola despatched his own son MaXndrOt a yonu of tireo^, 
who had deroted bnrtarif to theptiestly calling sad a miasiona^ lift with an entho- 
Mssm equal to his lither’a Tnese eflfbrts weare crowned with success j and the 
Ceylon anthoritiee are hill of most minute details of the mode, m which the kmg 
D€vAn4mpnga and the inhabitants of Ceylon were converted to the new faith , the 
royal fuuQy having preyiousty been Bnm^cal m thedr worship, as bekmging to the 
great Anan race of conquerors, and the majority of the Smj^Jeee^beuig probably 
snake woi8hipper8.f 

It 18 clear aoo that Aaoka exerted himself to introduce Buddhism amongst the 
different Greek monarchies mto which Alexander^B cononests had been brol^ up 
Thus m the Gimar inscription we find him asserting, that " The kmg of the Ja- 
00 X 0 , and, fbrther, the thraugh him (becommg) four kings, Antima, 

and Magdt umvmraally follow the preecnpts of the Law of the god^beloved 
BandL” X 

The name of Antiochus has disappeared from the Gunar inscnption, but is 
found m the corresponding one at Kapwr Atn/in, as wdl as those of Antigonus 
and Magas. 

This mention of contemponuT Gro^ monarchs is most important for Indian his- 
tory Maga, king of Cyrene, died 258 B. C , Antiochns H. of Syria, S47 , Ptole- 
my IL of Egypt, 246 , Anti^nus Gonatas of Macedonia, 239 , and it is not im 
probable that Aooka sent ambassadors to all those monarchs, on ascendmg the throne 
m 263 B. C. We learn, from the Greek authorities, the desue which tlm Selencidm 
and the Ptolemies displayed, to open up diplomatic relabous with the powerful 
fOndn kingdom on the Gang^ , and, almongh we may asenbe to onentu vanity 
AMka*8 statement as to the adoption of lJu iMa m the kmgdoms of the West, we 
may well imagme that the enlightened and tolerant Greek monarchs, m thou: desire 
to attract eastern cominerce to their new empires, would readily encourage Aaokxio 
eff(»ts at proselytism. 

A remarkable institution was created by AsoAa m the 17th year of his reign, and 
which deserves the more notice, as the want of a gumlar office has often attracted 
the attention of statesmen m England. Officers, called Dhxrma-MokSmhtra^ or 
MinuA ftin of Justice, were appoint to sapermtend the promulgation and obscr- 

* Bombay travefiers, who have visited EUora and Ajanta, will recolleot the fre- 
quency of this Buddhist symboL 

f These accounts are interesting in another point of view, as ^wing the inter- 
course between Ceylon and the kingdoms in the interior of India at that early period. 
But Lassen does not iqipear to have been struck with the speed, at which the Joumies 
were made Thu^ the ambassador from Ceylon embarks at Jambukola near Jaffiia, 
and in seven days makes the north coast of India in the Bay of Bengal, triuch, al- 
though it would be respectable work for a modem clipper, is perbus not too much 
for a native crafty sooh as we now see them in the fishing boats of Bombay harbour, 
during the 8 W monsoon. But then he reaches Fatahputra from the Bengal Coast 
in seven days more, which not even the Governor-General, with all the wpliances of the 
emr^ could now accomplish.* Bo also, when ilsoka sent down to C^lon a branch 
of Buddhas sacred pipal tree, which minouionsly found itsdf in a golden basket of 
th^Haha-Bi^ah. the vessel, which bore it, reached the mouth of the Gaiigee in seven 
days frtmi Fatahputra , and in another seven days the vessel containing the holy cut- 
ting reached Jamia on the coast of Ceylon. 

} Gimar, XTTf. The fourth missing name ^ipearn in the Kapwr-^^i-giri Inscrip- 
tion to be Alexander , but Bfr Morris (8 As Jottm. p 303) remarks that the name is 
not plain 


* TUs if % miftokfl The ordinary dik from Oalentta to Patna takee only four daye .Bui the 
time a erig n ed for the rhwr jonmey downward* 1* lomewhat more thim epoenpbal more 
opedany ae all the Jounwys and voyifM are aooompUflied in flu same unchanfing period of 
•eron day*.— En 
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Tanoe of the kw in all parta, both of the kingdom, and of aBied iktee. Th^ 
were directed to be in attendance at all pablic places, at marketa, and even in tb 
ZeRcmos of hia own kmily * Mahdm&tra also appeared to have accompanied hi 
eons, and other great cheers as advisers, when placM m charge of a movmoe^t * 

Lassen romartes with justice on the eatraordmaiy value whi^ AmoMm mmmvtaam 
possess, from the nunerous minute circumstances which th^ detail, and which ena* 
dIo ns to obtain a toUerablr accurate view of the condifron of Indian Society at 
that penod, and which at Uie same time displaj, m the most favourahk hght, the 
benenmal operation of Buddhism on the actions of the monarch. It Is destndde, 
therefore, to notice in some detail the remanung inscn^ons, which have not been 
hitherto mentioned, and I will do so nearly m ^ wor^ of the durtangmshed Ger- 
man sdiokr 

The mdnence of Buddhism dispkjs itself m the most pleasmg form m the anx- 
iety of the Kajah to devote his whole tune to the furtherance of ks people*! welkie 
both m this world and the next He reproaches himself for having previously neg- 
lected pubhc busmess and for not obtaimng information of wh^ was going on. 
Wi^ a view to this latter object, he appomted special officers, called Prattv^Uka, 
or informers, who were at all timos to bring him mtelhgence, whether he was m his 
private cabmet, or amusing himself with hni wife and childron, or promenading m 
ms garden, so that he might at once dispatch the affairs of State. Orders emuted 
either by himself, or by ms MahdmAtiu, he Arst of all kid before a Council of 
State, and obtained theur opinion upon them. He states, that he was not at all satisfied 
with his own exertions for dispatching business, that he was always at work to pro- 
mote the good of mankind, and he Shorts his sons and grand^ms to observe the 
same course. But this noble-mmded man ought to bo allowed to speak m his own 
Bim^e words. 

“for tlicre is no content to me m the discharge or completion of busmess, and 
the noblest thing to accomplish is the good of the whole world. But the ground- 
work of this is me discharge and completion of busmess , there is no higher duty 
than the good of the whole world. All my efforts ore to remove sm from created 
bemgs, to make them happy here below, and to enable them to gam heaven hereaf- 
ter For this pnrposc I have inscribed the present kw may it be long preserved — 
and may my sons, xny grandsons, and my great grandsons m the same manner 
strive after the go^ of the whole world I This is difficult to accomphsh without 
the greatest exertions.” Gimor Irucr VI 8, ajier Westergta^a tran^rtpL 

The Pajaka were another species of officers and their duties are made known 
to us by the pillar mscnptiona. They are characteristic of one of the most 
remarkable institutions of Buddhism. These officers were especially ap- 
pomted to promote the good of the people, to obtam informatiun of their condition, 
whether prosperons or un^ronierotts, to onjom observance of the kw, and to prevent 
Its infraction qmotly and hrmly by gentle persuasion , it would seem that they were 
not ailowod to om^oy severe pumshmonts They wore directed to station them- 
selves near topes of pCpal trees, so highly reverenced by Buddhists , and, os these trees 
are fonnd nsually m the neighboumood of villages, and by their gratefhl 


were not confined to this object however, for m another passage they are di 
to expound the ordinances of the kw to the futhfol people.^ 


mnlgating the kw, and for enforcing the virtaes enjoined by it, as well i 


* Gimar Inscription, Y 6 — Dtj|uili, Y i. 
f Hereditary Bramin officers called Dkarm^adkikari are still to be found 


0 subserve the great system ol 
t Dhaoli Inscription, Y 1 
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panpye ntin g forbidden actkaia, and the ring arigbg ont (rf them fortheR^ah noton- 
y woon a tthkactioniytmt aadgna itda end for his engraved monmnents. 

it is not Qotj folnre happhiesSy but pxeeent^ that Amka exerts hmisrif to procnie for 
Mb peoplei and hodisplaji himseif to ns in these inscripdons as one or thejnstest 
and most benevolent rnlm of numkind that the world has ever seen. He regards 
all good men as his childien.'*' He does not hmit his cares to men al o ne^ but, 
in acoocdmoe with the fondamental law of Boddhi^ the ilAtasa, extends them 
■bo to ammsla To nomenraa birds and beasts, teirestrial and aqnatlc, he showed 
special fovonr, and abeohiteb forbade the killmg of certain specified datses For the 
comfort oi tlu outer man, ne jfianted maom topes and p^pal tiees Oh the highway, 
and, at the distance of every half Arow (AmJ, he dog weDs, and erected rest- 
hooM for the night. In many places, inns (or Dnrreina^) were established for 
the nse of man and beast 

l%fi chief end of his exertionB hovrever was the increase of Dharma, in the com- 
prehensive sense of the word which BnddhistB ascribe to it , for with them it sigm- 
fles not only the rehgionB law, bat also the law of natoro and dudes of every und. 
llib increase was to he efibcted by the observance of the two great branches of duly 
— sabmiBsiQn to the law, and heedom from shis. To the first oranch belong chanty, 
liberally, obedience to ddeis and teachers, respect to Bramms and Sramans, kmd 
treatment of servants, and other <dn«lfu’ yirtnes. Under the second bran<h the 
chief dudes are the non-destroction of any fidmcated thing, and non-ldOing of an^ 
living being under this must be mdnde^ anger, cmdty, cowardice, envy and simi- 
lar bad passions. 


He died after a reign of thirty seven years (6 0 226), and his 
vast empire rapidly fell to pieces. On his death, it was broken up 
into small principalities , and fifty years later, the Mauiya dynasty 
seems to have be^me extinct 

Unfortunately, some degree of donbt rests on the identity of Asoka 
with the monarch of the Laths and inscriptions , and Professor 
Hayman Wilson boldly denies that they are the same 

He grounds his objections, partly on the fact that the name of Asoka 
nowhere ocoors in the inscriptions, where the monarch is always 
designated as Piyadant ** the benevolent,” or pleasant looking 
and partly, because, if FiyadaSi was the contemporary of Antioohus 
the Great, his reign must have been later than Asoka's As the 
name however is evidently an appellative, and is said to be applied 
to Asoka in the Dipawanso, the oldest Pali histoncal work, the 
first objection has not much weight and the second is thus dis 
posed of by Sir E Peny — 

Frofossor Horace WQson, however, departing from the coiurse of careful {Mo- 
sophical soeptidjim which he had pieviouuy adopted, gets warmed, by mvestigation 
of the nb}e^ into positive assertion and, on ducov^ of a Buppoeod anachronism, 
he lays it down “ that Hyadasi was the contemporary of Antu^us (the Great), or 
oven postenor to him, is evident from the inscriptioii, (Gimar XUL) , and 
/bte Pt^adan md AmJM are lua cm and the same permmJ* 

Bnt this bold ooncfaiaton depends entireb^ on the assumption of the Profoesor, that 
the AntfochuH, mentioned m the mscriptions, is Antmehus the Great, and not 
fais pfcdeceasor, Anbochus llieos, who was AsoAa’s contemporary It oor- 
tdnly seems difflcolt to understand on d pnon reasoning, how any rdations 
dioald exist between the latter monarch and Asoka bnt any diffionlir on 
this score is exceedingly enhanced, when the case of a petty nder on the Mediter- 
ranean sea-hoard is conaidered ; ^ar undoubtedly no two monarchs of anbqm^ can 
bo pitched upon more remote u intrat, as well as m geography, dian fiie 


* ** Every good man is my ojGBipilng ” Dhaoli Insoription, XYl 6 
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•oTexvkoaof Cyrene in Aihcn, and PilflarothHi on the Ojagei. 
acfee ttiat the MqqA^ or Jfttto, of th^ fawsnptioM meui Magas, king of 
TWf oonchision seems to teach ns, that we oos^ n^ to a^pt too 
feiunri on t Hp existence of nosi<''existQajce of nets from mhwro nt probahuMes ,^ if 
the frets tbemselres are dearlj made out to tut So difficult is it to aoooant wr 
the causes and motiTea that lead to human actioii, that, eren inthe conunmiest oc- 
carrenoci of Mfe, and where the most stnngent interests exist for eHcitmg_« the 
truth, the whole trnfli, and nothing bm the truth,” mdispu^ frets mscur, njuch 
baffle aU the powera of taxman iwasoning to account for Tlw diipontkm to deny 
iheta. idnch c&h with a pre-conceired theoiy, lies deep in the human breast, Md 
has been happay ndicnled by Mdiere m L* Amour Medicta, where thewaiting maid ■ 

empincism 18 too much for all the arguments from ffippocratea,—«Jene8ai8paa A 

oela se pent, mais jo lais taen que cela est” 

It; oTthe four Greek sovereigns named in the msertationa, three of the samenw 
are proved clearly to be contemporaries of Jhoka, the obvious conclxuion is t^ 
those are the par^ intended, oltfang h there is httle or no trace of the oausea which 
brought theminto connoctloii. The fourth name, Ahkantuan, or Alexander,* la 
env^p^ m obecunty ; it appears only in the Kc^-A'ftn msen^n Md an 
exact transcript and critic^ study of the text are admitted, both by ^irace Wilson 
and Laaien, to be still wanting 

The general scholar therefore may probably rest satisfied, that AaoAa » ttmj 
is plaoedra a sound historical basis thouj^ as to certam details, there is room, no 
doubt, for much scholarly discnsaion , and much additional information may still bo 
brought to Ughtf 


The Ttmneudly M^m<m of the Church U%e«iom/ry Society, 
by the Rev G PettU, hke of the Tmnevelly Mtaeion 
ley, L(md(my 1851 Thacker, Cailmtta. 

Tinnbysllt has been called the Garden of India , and it is likely 
to be so in a nloral sense, for Ohnstian Missiona haye gained (what 
may be called) an indigenous footing there, and to a certain extent 
a self supporting one A native agency has been worked out there, 
and with great success , the difficulties connected with the neigh 
bourhood of a great and luxunous metropolis have not to be encoun- 
tered in Tmnevelly , and Native Ohnstians there are notm danger of 
adopting those expensive European luxunes, which make agency in 
India so costly Mr Pettit, in tins book, which is written in an inter- 
esting matter of fact style, gives the result of expenence in raising up 

* It may refor to Alexander IL king of Epirus, who was driven out of Macedonia 
by Antigonns Gonatas and, as there was war also between Magaa a&d Ptolemy, 
probably Aaoka may have interfered in both caaea— £p 

■f Dr Stevenaon, of our Society (and there ia no one in India more competent to 
form a sound opinion opon the 8iita^)taiformsniethatto give to the world satMhotory 
tranaeripta of the vobtmm ta inaeikttona, wUoh the Bud&iat oavea of Aforik, Jwttir, 
Keaeri, and Carti present^ and amioh would undoubtedly throw 14^ upon naiiy 
points now envelop m darkness, would oconpy ten y&am of the time of a com,- 
potent scholar As the Government of Madras, with great liberally, haa devoted ft>r 
years past the services cf a veay able offioer to the eaves of AJanta, where then are 
no Inaoriptions (or voy frw\ bnt merebr freecoee. what a nobfr onportunity Jt would 
be for the Government of Bmnbay to promote toe knowleto of mdian antiqiiihie^ 
by devoting a yearly eitpenffitorem half the amount to their western eaves t An allow- 
anoe of i^OO a year, for a fow years, would probably seoure the oerviost of one of 
those entfiuaiaatio soholars of the school of I«aiiseD, idiom only a German TTnlversity 
Town, or Paris, wHh its noble pubUo libraries, seems o^uible of producing, and 
who would make known to ua tnoae vataable documents now daily perishing Defore 
ear eyes 
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a body of native Catechists and Ministers m the distnot Madras was 
appointed at first as the location for a head Sexmnaiy but the Mis- 
sionanes, who knew best the actual wants of the country, preferred 
its being away from large towns and it has been established at Palam 
cottab 

Without entering much into statistical details, Mr Pettit simply 
gives m chronological order, the result of his own expenence, which 
18 probably more interesting to general readers. He taikes up also 
the following points — the Romish Missions — Rbeniuss disputes 
with the Church Missionary Society — the desonption of the country of 
Tinnevelly — Ibnerancies — Superstitions of the country — Opposition 
of the Heathen — Discipline on caste 

There are several points, in which the Tinnevelly Missions differ 
from those in Bengal The Missionaries devote nearly the whole 
of one week in every month to instructing and counselling the 
Catechists, who come in from the districts to the central station 
These Catechists are selected, not so much on account of their book 
knowledge, as of their good sense and willingness to work in remote 
villages They in fact correspond to that class of agents, whom John 
Wesley raised up in England, last century — plain men, with not much 
of this world s wisdom, but full of zeal and sympathy for the religious 
elevation of the masses The spirit of Young Bengal does not seem 
to have in the least infected the Catechists and Readers in the 
Tinnevelly distnct. 

Frizes are given to the Catechists for tho best essays on certain sub 
ject in Tamul This encourages them to write, and is calculated to 
afford matenals for useful vernacular books We believe the Church 
Missionary Society *b Miasionanes in Bengal have lately adopted a 
similar plan Systematic sermons are not preached , and the general 
practice is to adopt the mode of catechetical preaching, t a interspers 
iDg observationB with questions in order to secure attention 


Tlie Saiyhmah^ Yd II , No I CalcfuMa ETicydopcBdia Pi'eaa, 
149, Cornvxjihs Square, Ostdl arid Co 

This is the age for cheap penodioals, and particularly for illustrat 
ed ones The Penny, Saturday^ and Chan&ere* Magaztnei led the 
way and great success has followed , for people will read short 
articles in magazines, when they would not sit down to a big book 
We do not alwayi agree with the writer, who said “ Magnus liber, mag 
nuiu malum , yet we think that people are often induced to form a 
taste for reading by perusing short papers m periodicals, when they 
would be repelled by books. In America and France, the popular 
taste evidently prefers periodicals, though we think they devote too 
much time to them. 

The fact that there are eighteen different newspapejs published in 
/Bengali, and the extensive sale that Bengali brochures meet with, 
show that the Hindus also are disposed to reading works in the 
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«hftpe of penodjcals How often tlie spectacle is presented of a man 
m a shop at night, by the dim light of a ehirdg, conning over some well 
thumbed two or three anna Bengali book. We urgently need cheap 
books, and for that, as a preliminary, cheap printing Now, if we look 
at the Bengali books printed in Calcutta during the last 8 years, and 
particularly those connected with Eehgious and Educational Socie 
ties, we generally find that the books have been pnnted at one or two 
favoured presses, who have practically had the monopoly of print 
ing and monopoly is too often attended with high prices, which of 
course is not agreeable to the public, who wish work to be both cheap 
and good 

In reference the Satyamab, the printing and execution of it are 
highly creditable to the Encyclopa^ia Press, — a press which is 
managed by Native Christian lads, thus afibi^ing a useful train 
ing in industrial habits to a class, who might otherwise have 
been thrown as wanderers in the world This press deserves 
encouragement therefore on this ground , and it is also as moderate 
in its terms as any of the Calcutta presses besides (which is of great 
importance) proper attention is paid to correcting the press Various 
useful works have, during the last twelve months, issued from it. It 
now issues a weekly Bengali Newspaper called the Sudhantu, this 
monthly magazine, the Satydmab^ and a quarterly publication, under 
the patronage of the Asiatic Society, Markandya iPurana, in 
Sansknt and English 

The Satyamab has an ornamented cover, representing part of a 
Gothic building, with a Bible and rays of glory at the top Thbre 
are also two wood outs, one of Magna Oharta, and the other of the 
Camelopard these drawings are taken from English plates, kindly 
furnished by a fnend in C^cutta. The articles are on the plan of 
the Saturday Magazine^ intended to combine general, with religious 
and moral instruction The following are the contents of the pre 
sent number — Magna Charta^ with a drawing , On Caete^ (this is 
chiefly a translation of an article on caste, by the Rev K M 
Banei^ea, which appeared in the foregoing number of this Review) , 
The hutonans of the plague The miechi^e of delayed repentance , Trea 
sure The Camelopard, with a drawing , Biography of ff 
Martyn Prayer We wish success to this, and every effort of the 
kind for diffusing useful knowledge among the natives, through an 
agreeable medium 


A Practical Treatiee on the Management of Ihseases of the 
Heart, ffc Bp Norman Chevers, M D, Cwil Asnetant 
Surpeon, Cfuttagonp Calcutta. R C Lepage and Co 1861 

Wk have been favoured with a copy of a work on the manage 
ment of diseases of the heart and its principal veBsels, with special 
reference to their occurrence in India It is the production of a 
young AssistAQt Surgeon, Dr Norman Chevers, and exhibits in a 
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most favourable his profaseional acquirements, and the ver^ 
creditable manner m which he devotes bus time and attention to the 
advanoement of knowledge. We have heard that he was formerly a 
distinguished pupil of Guy^s Hospital, and that the basis of the 
present monograph is ftmnded on a senes of veiy carefhl observa- 
tions, originally published in the valuable reports of that Institution 
The sutgeot and treatment of the work are too ezcdusively profes- 
sional to be diBoussed in our pages , nor could we profe^ to renew 
it in such a manner as its intnnsio ments deserve It will, perhaps, 
be deemed sufficient by most of our readers for us to state, that an 
important and difficult sulnMt has been treated in a clear and 
satisfactory manner — that vunable practical counsels are dehvered 
without any attempt at mystifioation, or the recondite jargon, in 
which professional ignorance is too frequently cloaked , — and that 
Dr Che vers has not followed the questionable example of some of 
his brethren in this country, of addressing himself to popular au 
diences on subjects, which require a long course of careful profes- 
sional training to be properly understood 
As a favourable example of the style and manner of the author, 
we quote the following remarks upop the subject of dress and cli 
mate m heart disease — 

The infloeace of a jndicioiu system of ad^)ting the dress to the age, mode of 
IWmg, and health of mdmdoala m ddferent climatea , and the opexatioii of vanotia 
modes of dress m the development of parbcalar diaeasea, and eapeciaUy thoae of 
the Taacnlar system are, m great measure, n^lected subjects, the importance of 
which renders them well deserving of the stnctest investigation. 

It 18 greatty to be feared that a bige ^portion of the deaths from heart-disease 
and aneonsm, which oocurm the Enghsh Army, are the direct results of the mode of 
dothmg, which is still enforced among our troops with almost equal strictness at 
home and abroad. From the time at which men ceased to consider the strength of 
their unarmed bodies sufficient defence against the personal attacks of their enemies, 
the habiliments, with which the disciplined sdldier haw been compelled to invest him- 
aeli^ whether for protection in battle, ores a distmguishmg mark of his office, have been 
aanaoogat the chief of the causes which have rendered ms hfe, m a vast miyanty of 
instances, a painfo^ toilsonie and a prematurofy brief career Ifany mdimoas im- 
provements hare of late years been inade m Muitaiy coatmne , bat the judgment 
vduch mveated the aoldiers body in heavy plates of steel and folds of quiltod lea- 
ther, rendering him alike miserable m mnunlf and horribly noiBome to others, waa 
acaroely mme queationaiUe than that vriuch, beaides loadmg tibe Foot Soldier with 
more than flfly pounds* weight of acooutremoapi, sends nun forth, upon l on g and 
fetiguing marones, tig^itty domed in tinok studs of the odours whi^ are most oal- 
colstod to absorb h^ with fau chest and waist confined by heavy straps of the 
strongest bofi^ and his neck fixed m an unyielding collar of impe^ous leather 
Seveid Ifihtazy wnters have animadverted strongfy upon the 01-adaptation and 
^unous effects of the present style of soldiers* dre^ espectally in the East and 
Wprt Indies but it is to be r^pretted that the subjeot has never oeen represented to 
Government wifii sniBoiflntly dtmvindng argmneim Dr B. H. A. Hunter, Burgeon 
of the 57di Begim e n t , observes that he has fbimd the aven^ mortaHty, by caMiao 
and aoftic disease m ]^dia, to be S per 1,000 aannally, and hi needy equal propor- 
tiona, though he hat seen it as high as 5 per 5,000 OtOfiO f) He is persuaded mat, 
in this country, the connection ci cardiac disease, with acute iheumadsm, is extreime- 
fy unfreqaent ** Hie disease it evidently, in ibb first instenee, a subacute ortentis 
in for the mAjontr of cases i** and, inb^ opinioii, it attnbumble to over-exertion 
in the ti^ drees ana aoeoutrements of the soldier In an ** Ihtroductoty Lecture 
to a Qame of hfiUtaiy Snigenr,** delivered m May 1840, and subsequently rabliih- 
ed. Sir J B al hn g a fl mendmii having a short time jpreyioa^ obeerved, at bVagne, 
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nnmeroiu bodies of troq» st drill, dressed in blooses or smodr ftocks, s ftriuon 
of which he greatlj f^iprorei, as behig well-siiited to the heat which then prarailed 
(m the monm of August). I bdiere that a rimflar plan ndiG^ be most advaatajre- 
oualj adopted m onr own Armj, throoghoot the jear, at home and abroad. Ine 
loose anifbnn frocks for the hot weather being made of white or Une hn en, cotton 
or 8tn$ with the proper diatmcrire fbcingB and those for the wmter season of 
stout doth, lined or otherwise according to dimate, would proye ezceOent and 
substittitee for the thifiV and tight coats of the jnfajitty, and the m~ 
elastic braided jackets and heayy laced or foired pehsses of the Gayafaj 

I fod confident opmioiis m recognised medi<^ authority 1 ^)on this subject^ 
submitted m the proper quarter, would at once meet with the most humane and 
hberal comaderarion. 

Host of the present foshions of CM Dress are as little calculated aa posdble to 
foyour foeeyenofUB cncnlation ; and are as acouratdy adapted to conduce to the pro* 
dnction of yascnlar and cereb^ disease m adyanced age, aa if they had been cun* 
ningly doyised with a view to the destmctioii, rather than to the defence and comfort, 
of Uie body Wlule a majn is m the prune and yigoor of life, it may be that he 
IS right in thmloiig, as a large proportion of men appear to think, that bia clothes 
can scarcely be too tight, or hia [Kxits too small , — ^but, as his nervons power diminishes, 
and hiB siWlor arteries become rind and inelastic ; when his thorax no lon^ 
plays with freedom, and his waist has mcontestibty ceased to socist, except m ms 
own and his tailor's imagination ; — his fffstem begins to feel the yyarning, althon^ 
his nund may neyer recognise it, that the oostume of thirty is ill-adapted to tm 
foihng YBScular and musci^ enmgies of threescore. 

Our ancestors of the 15th and 16th centones judged better than we do in these 
matters. Ancient portraits afibrd ns eyidence that, in those times, the man of 
adyanced age was not ashamed to assome a style of dress w^ soited to his com- 
forts and to the condition of his system. The flowing gown well lined with frir, the 
widendoeyed, fall skirted doublet, the elastic woyen ho^ and the mmacious round- 
toed shoes, which altogether form so dignified an aisem^ m HoIbeVs portraits of 
aged noblemen, appear to bare been absmntely adapted at once to the bodily ease 
and to the distuigaished and yenerable aspect of their wearers. The dress, how- 
ever, which appears to have been most soited to the comfcnt of men of all ranks 
and ages was — apart from its redundancies— the dvil costume of the period of 
Cbarl^ the First and the earher part of the reign of his successor 

The adoption of warm clothmg m the form of that 

<*-4hlr undress, beat dress t which checks no vein. 

Bat every flowing limb in pleasure drowns, 

And bei^teiiB ease with grace,” — 

is a matter of absolute necessity with the subject of oargamo disease of any 
part of the Yoscolar system. 

There is something pecoharly unfortimate in the position of an Boropean, who 
becomes the soliject of heait-disease in India. He must not contmne to toil m Una 
countiy, and the climate of his native land is that which is least fovanbie 
to the mitigation of his disease. 1 am indmed to believe that a hfo of 
tranquillity and entire immunity from profoasioxuil cans in Bengal is, upon iho 
whol^ remaikaHy wQll<«iited to patients suffiBnng firom oigamc heart-disease , but, 
as m Northern climates the congesti^ force of cold is most ii^jnnoas to such pa- 
tients, so, with us, the exhausting inmience of heat is liable to be the moat opera- 
tive in th^ cases. A patient with phthisis or heart-disease, residing m Bengal, out 
of the influence of the not winds, escapes m a great measure tlm risk of rapid death 
from internal congestion or inflarnmatinin whum he woulfl incur at home hut he is 
rendered inflmtely more snsoeptible to all depresong The sndden and 

iiTCBistible apuro^ of exhaustion is the lea^g duiger which beaets him here. 

In this dimeul^, the adoption of the Dseduiaa manm ^ donbtlesa, the wisest 
coarse that can be Tmrsued. The Cape, Australia, Italy and the Boufri of France, 
and MadeiTa afibrd the safoet places of refti^ Unfortonately, a rather ttroog po- 
pular prejudice appears to exist against the Cape of Gkiod Hope, as a residence for 
persons saffhmig from heart affeettons. I cannot perceive, hoover, that thk idea 
is founded upon any snffloient grounds. The only Tahd objection to the place seema 
to be its oontigoity to the Sea. It is donbUess true that a considerable number of 
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fiual case* of aurdiac aatd artonal diaeue do oooor at tine Cape. TUa is aa «dixu»t 
udifbrm chanoterudc of all monntainoiu iwona i bat the ^>phe8 mainly to the 
Natives and long residents of that and sunUar dtBtxicts, and in a very slight degm 
indeed to those invalids, who repair thither with a ftill detenninapon to coimne 
thttCDselves ahsolately to the level ground. 

Many parts of Anstialia seem to afford the most ahsohite advantages of dimate } 
but th^ comparative inaeoessibnity, the nncertarnty of obtduung medical as- 
nstanoe, and tro absence of a laim proportion of those mnimiOTdile comiurta 
which are so essential to the invalid, at present render a resort to most of the heal’ 
thieet districts of that colonv nnadvisable.* t. 

The atmosphere of the Hill Sanitaria of India is too rareflod to be well adapted 
to imperfect nearts and fimlty longs. 

Nearly every one is aware of the acceleration of respiration and qmckcning of 
the poise whom are escpenenced at eonddssmble heights above the level of the Sea. 
M. FarroC gives the following as the ratio of increase of the pulse with the d^ree 
of elevation, the poise at ttie levd of the Sea being 70, 
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1 have added the heights of the prmcipal Sanitaria. 

It IS not probable, however, that these rules d* increase are either invariable, or 
permanent. Allowance most be made for differences m dimate and atmospheric 
condition, as well as for the inflnence of a^ sex, constitnPon and habits, and espe- 
ci^y for the adaptive powers of the circnlation. The sensations, which have b^n 
expenenoed by persons opon completing the toilsomo ascent of sneh monntains as 
Etna, and the f^ak of Tenenffe, do not, of course, afford a entenon m this case. 
An extended seines of observations, mode at our ranous HiU Samtana, wonld, how 
ever, prove of great interest and value. 

In quitting me service altogether, the European, who is the snlyect of heart-disease, 
wonld, I befieve, act most wiseh' m detornumng to spend the remainder of his hfo 
at Madeira. This island has, of late years, fallen somewhat into disrepute from the 
Circumstance that — as nearly all the valetudinananB who reyiau: thither are the eulv- 
jects of confirmed and ho^ess phthisis— the place has become more noted for deaths 
tTmn fbr nocovenes but the sanative mfluence of its equable and genial atmosphere, 
m all cases of thoracic disease where rehef can be feirl^ anticipated feem any mea> 
sure, still remains unquestionable. Should the homo-sickness prove more insupport 
able even than the actnal disease, the patient will do well to spend only two or three 
months of every summer m England, and to lead a somewhat recluse life m the 
neighbomboodof Fisa, or m the south of France during the remainder cf the year 

The quotation i& long, but the Tiews are sound and sensible 

There is so httle inoentive to exertion in this oounby, and the 
prosecution of anj scientifio enquiry is attended with so much more 
difficulty than with the ample means at hand m Europe, that great 
credit IS due to those, who, like Pr Ohevers, observe and record, 
in the early part of tbear career 

We hope that one, who has found materials for a valuable con 
tnbution to medical literature in so restricted a field as that afforded 
by a Jail hospital at a civil station, will, ere long, be removed to a 
wider and more important field for exertion 

V There Is no laok of medioal asshrtanoe, or of the comforts and faumries of^ life, 
in Van Diemeifk Land , but anfortiinately heart disease is more than usually pre- 
valent there , for phthisis, the climate is Invaluable — En 


sisnxiis, cosxs asu co, so 14 mu. saxas 
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